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LEHER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washi7igton,  October  31^  1918, 
Sir:  The  fundamental  significance  of  the  principles  involved  in 
what  has  been  known  as  the  vocational  guidance  movement  has  come 
to  be  appreciated  with  special  force  under  the  exigencies  of  war,  and 
will  be  still  more  completely  understood  in  the  period  of  reconstruc- 
tion that  is  to  follow. 

The  part  the  schools  can  play  in  the  movement  for  better  utiliza- 
tion of  human  resources  is  an  imi)ortant  one.  By  making  known  to 
all  the  children  of  all  the  people  what  the  world's  work  is  and  what 
the  opportunities  and  obligations  for  service  are,  the  schools  can  do 
something  no  other  agency  could  do  so  well. 

If  the  schools  are  to  lead  in  this  movement,  the  teachers  will  need 
to  be  specially  skilled  in  knowledge  of  the  world  of  occupations;  they 
must  have  a  sympathetic  understanding  of  labor  problems,  and  they 
must  be  capable  of  guiding  public  opinion  intelligently. 

The  accompanying  study,  made  by  W.  Carson  Ryan,  jr.,  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  brings  together  in  accessible  form  for  the  use 
of  teachers  the  contribution  of  the  public  schools  to  the  vocational 
guidance  movement  in  the  past  ten  years.  I  recommend  that  it  be 
published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Sincerely  yours, 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

CommiissioDrr. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


INTRODUCTION. 

The  problem  of  organizing  human  labor  resources  has  suddenly 
emerged,  like  so  many  other  social  and  economic  problems,  from  the 
realm  of  the  academic  into  that  of  the  immediate  and  practical, 
largely  under  the  stimulus  of  war  necessity.  Through  the  selective 
draft  act,  the  Federal  employment  plan,  and  specialized  training 
imder  the  War  Department,  no  less  than  through  the  vocational  re- 
habilitation and  vocational  education  laws,  the  United  States  has  un- 
dertaken, as  never  before,  to  control  the  distribution  of  human  service. 

In  a  sense  this  task  that  the  Nation  has  been  engaged  in,  that  of 
training,  enlisting,  and  selecting  workers  for  the  Army,  for  the  es- 
sential industries,  and  for  agriculture,  is  a  gigantic  experiment  in 
vocational  guidance.  In  authorizing  the  selective  service  regula- 
tions President  Wilson  said : 

The  time  has  oome  for  a  more  perfect  organization  of  our  man  power.  The 
selective  principle  must  be  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion.  We  must  make  a 
complete  inventory  of  the  qualifications  of  all  registrants  in  order  to  determine, 
as  to  each  man  not  already  selected  for  duty  with  the  colors,  the  place  in  the 
military,  Industrial,  or  agricultural  ranks  of  the  Nation  in  which  his  experience 
and  training  can  best  be  made  to  serve  the  common  good.  This  project  in- 
volves an  inquiry  into  the  domestic,  industrial,  and  educational  qualifications 
of  nearly  ten  million  men. 

For  a  decade  or  more  the  vocational  guidance  movement  has  sought 
to  make  a  contribution  to  this  t^k  with  which  the  Nation  was  sud- 
denly confronted.  It  has  sought  to  approach  the  problem  through 
democracy's  chief  agent — ^the  public  school.  Those  concerned  in  the 
vocational  guidance  movement  have  been  studying  the  early  school- 
leaving  that  has  driven  so  many  boys  and  girls  too  soon  into  indus- 
trial life;  they  have  tried  to  find  ways  of  protecting  the  Nation 
against  the  sacrifice  of  its  youth  to  economic  demands;  they  have 
sought  to  bridge  the  gap  between  education  and  industry.  Basing 
their  efforts  upon  voluntary  cooperation,  they  have  appealed  to  boys 
and  girls  to  continue  their  education  and  to  make  a  careful  choice 
of  a  vocation;  they  have  aimed  to  counsel,  rather  than  to  get  jobs 
or  assign  tasks;  they  have  tried  to  present  the  whole  world  of  human 
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8  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  THE  PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

occupations,  to  the  end  that  youth  might  choose  for  itself  the  path  of 
useful  service. 

The  present  Is  a  significant  period  in  the  vocational  guidance 
movement.  On  the  one  hand  it  must  utilize  the  present  national 
interest  in  the  mobilizing  of  occupations  to  drive  home  the  impor- 
tance of  proper  guidance  from  the  earliest  days  of  childhood;  on 
the  other  it  must  see  that  selecting  of  the  young  for  national  service 
now  is  more  than  mere  job  getting;  that  the  lure  of  temporary  work 
at  high  pay  does  not  divert  a  boy  or  a  girl  from  the  higher  duty  of 
adequate  training  he  owes  to  himself  and  to  his  country.  On  the 
basis  of  what  is  done  now  will  depend  the  strength  and  value  of  the 
movement  after  the  war.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study,  therefore, 
to  give  an  account  of  the  vocational  guidance  movement  as  it  has 
developed  in  the  past  10  years,  particularly  in  relation  to  the  public 
school;  to  bring  together  in  summary  form  the  investigations  that 
have  demonstrated  the  need  for  vocational  guidance;  to  show  the 
.wealth  of  material  on  the  occupations  that  has  recently  been  accumu- 
lated for  the  use  of  the  teacher  who  would  be  a  counselor;  and  to  re- . 
port  on  vocational  guidance  work  as  it  is  actually  carried  on  in  many 
American  schools  and  school  systems.^ 

>A  nambcr  of  unpublished  documents  containing^  valuable  infornuitlon  have  been  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  writer  in  the  preparation  of  this  report.  For  this  and  many 
other  courtesies,  particularly  in  critical  reading  of  the  bibliography,  special  thanks  are 
due  to  Mr.  Meyer  Bloomfleld,  Mr.  Jesse  B.  Davis,  Mr.  W.  A.  Wheatley,  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Jacobs,  Dr.  John  M.  Brewer,  Prof.  Frank  M.  Leavitt,  Mr.  B.  C  Gruenberg,  and  Mrs. 
J.  A.  Beed. 
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I.  THE  FIELD  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.* 


DEFINITIONS   OF   VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCB. 

It  is  inevitable  that  there  should  be  conflict  of  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  vocational  guidance  and  just  how  and  where  it  shall  be 
carried  out.  A  critical  examination  of  the  literature  is  reassuring, 
however,  in  the  evidence  it  furnishes  of  a  developing  agreement  in 
aims  and  methods. 

There  are  numerous  definitions  of  vocational  guidance.  It  is  sig- 
nificant that  most  of  those  who  have  achieved  something  in  the  work 
confine  themselves  to  a  statement  of  what  vocational  guidance  does 
or  aims  to  do  rather  than  what  it  is. 

The  purpose  of  the  first  vocation  bureau,  that  in  Boston,  was  de- 
clared by  its  founder,  Frank  Parsons,  to  be— 

To  aid  young  people  in  choosing  an  occupation,  preparing  tliemselves  for  it« 
finding  an  opening  in  it,  and  building  up  a  career  of  efficiency  and  success ;  and 
to  help  any,  young  or  old,  who  seek  counsel  as  to  opportunities  and  resources 
for  the  betterment  of  their  condition  and  the  means  of  increasing  their  eco^ 
nomlc  efficiency. 

Meyer  Bloomfield,  who  carried  on  Parson's  work,  and  whose  name 
is  perhaps  better  known  in  the  movement  than  that  of  any  other 
worker,  says :  * 

Vocational  guidance  aims  to  malce  both  school  and  occupation  help  boys  and 
girls  to  discover  and  develop  their  powers  for  service,  through  school  programs 
in  charge  of  specially  trained  vocational  counselors  in  schools  and  employment 
programs  in  charge  of  specially  trained  employment  supervisors  in  the  occupa- 
tion. 

Brewer,  another  investigator  in  the  field,  insists  that  "  vocational 
guidance  is  bound  up  first  of  all  with  educational  problems,  and  sec- 
ond with  economic  and  social  questions."'  He  stresses  educational 
guidance  and  lays  down  a  program  that  would  include:  (1)  Laying 
a  broad  foundation  of  useful  experiences;  (2)  studying  occupational 
opportunities;  (3)  choosing  an  occupation;  (4)  preparing  for  the 
occupation;  (5)  entering  upon  work;  (6)  securing  promotions  and 
making  adjustments. 

^Except  for  the  special  material  in  Section  VII  (p.  92),  this  bulletin  deals  only  with 
tho  United  States.  For  vocational  guidance  in  other  countries,  see  Educ.  Bull.,  1914, 
No.  4.  "The  School  and  the  Start  in  Life"   (Bloomfleld). 

^Readings  in  Vocational  Guidance,  preface. 

*The  Vocational  Guidance  MoTement,  p.  viL 
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10  VOCATIOKAL  GIJIDAKCE  AKD  THE  PUBUC  SCHOOLS. 

Snedden  ^  declares^  with  special  reference  to  the  secondary  school : 

It  is  DOW  clearly  within  the  reach  of  the  secondary  school  to  organize  a 
gystenmtic  course  in  vocational  guidance  of  such  a  character  as  quite  definitely 
to  minister  to  two  distinct  ends — one  practical,  the  other  cultural.  This  course 
should  (1)  by  objective  study  of  the  requirements  and  possibilities  of  the 
various  callings  in  wliich  men  engage,  by  systematic  examination  of  the  po- 
tential powers  of  individual  pupils,  and  by  the  deliberate  cultivation  of  voca* 
tional  ideals,  enable  the  youth  eventually  to  find  his  way  into  a  vocation  most 
suited  to  him;  and  (2)  by  giving  all  pupils  a  survey  of  occupations  and  by 
having  them  all  study  their  own  possibilities  in  relation  thereto,  produce  the 
sympathetic,  socialized,  and  broadened  vision  essential  to  highest  citizenship 
and  to  truly  democratic  personal  culture. 

Hiatt  recognized  that  temporarily  the  problem  of  relation  between 
the  school  and  industry  must  necessarily  deal  with  those  leaving 
school  to  go  to  work,  but  that  "  in  its  fuller  development  vocational 
guidance  must  have  a  vital  influence  upon  even  the  earliest  years  of 
school  training  as  well  as  upon  the  broadest  preparation  for  the 
learned  professions." 

Other  writers  have  gone  much  further  in  special  prescriptions  of 
vocational  direction  for  early  schooling.  An  excellent  summing  up 
of  the  situation  from  this  point  of  view  is  found  in  the  following 
statement  from  the  report  of  the  Somerville,  Mass.,  schools  for  1910: 

VfKational  guidance  in  Its  full  meaning  involves  every  measure  that  tends 
to  inform  the  jwblic  and,  more  especially,  the  young  as  to  the  nature,  require- 
ments, and  temporary  conditions  of  the  various  occupations;  to  determine  for 
which  occupation  each  one  is  fitted  by  capacity  and  conditions ;  and  to  prepare 
for  effective  work  In  the  chosen  calUng. 

To  limit  vocational  guidance  to  advice,  general  or  personal,  the  latter  on  the 
basis  of,  at  best,  hastily  gathered  data  as  to  the  make-up  of  the  applicant  and 
frequently  at  the  very  threshold  of  entrance  upon  the  responsibilities  of  prac- 
tical life,  is  inadequate.  It  Is  a  malceshift,  conceived  In  a  thoroughly  worthy 
spirit,  to  atone  in  a  fashion  for  previous  negle<*t.  The  thought  of  vocational 
guidance  must  live,  as  it  were,  in  every  phase  of  educational  work  from  its 
earliest  beginnings.  More  and  more  clearly,  as  the  work  of  the  school  pro- 
ceeds, there  should  be  invitation  and  opportunity  for  choice;  and  when  final 
choice  has  been  reached,  this  work  should  assume  forms  of  increasingly  delib- 
erate and  specific  preparation  for  efficiency  in  the  chosen  life  career.  For  full 
and  adequate  vocational  guidance,'  in  short,  education  must  touch  every  need, 
the  trend  and  capacity  of  every  child  and  of  every  condition  of  life. 

Recent  writers  have  emphasized  particularly  that  vocational  guid- 
ance is  not  merely  an  attempt  to  solve  the  immediate  employment 
questions  of  the  boy  and  girl  leaving  school,  but  a  problem  of  cur- 
ricular  adjustment  throughout  the  schools;  that  vocational  guidance, 
in  the  words  of  Prof.  Leavitt — 

is  not  a  new  function  of  education,  but  rather  an  old  function  which  needs 
liberal  extension,  and  that  this  extension  lies  within  two  well-defined  fields. 


&  School  Beview,  24:186.     March,   1916. 
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the  first  being  curriculum  enlargement  and  adjustment,  and  the  second  the 
educational  sui)eryision  of  tliose  wlio,  for  any  reason,  withdraw  from  tlie  regu- 
lar or  traditional  school.* 

Supt.  F.  E.  Spaulding  *  outlined  for  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation in  1915  a  number  of  the  problems  which  vocational  guidance 
is  formulating  by  way  of  definiiig  its  field.  Pointing  out  that  "  more 
completely  than  any  other  movement,  vocational  guidance  must  take 
for  its  function  the  conservation  of  human  resources,"  Supt.  Spauld- 
ing argued  that  the  vocational  guidance  department  of  every  school 
system  should  be  responsible  for  an  accurate  census  of  the  children 
and  youth  of  the  community,  and  should  exercise  control  over  them ; 
that  this  department  should  render  assistance  in  determining  types 
of  schools  and  school  curricula,  and  should  become  "  a  great  reposi- 
tory of  knowledge,  always  up  to  date  and  significant,  of  the  two 
great  factors  in  every  community — the  children  and  the  work  of  the 
community."  In  Supt.  Spaulding's  view,  vocational  guidance 
should  also  formulate  for  itself  the  problem  of  the  moral  effect  of 
the  school  on  the  child;  it  must  see  that  the  individual  learns  to 
appreciate  his  own  capacities  and  possibilities ;  that  he  informs  him- 
self concerning  the  opportunities  for  worthy  service  that  the  world 
offers;  that  he  prepares  himself  as  adequately  as  time  and  condi- 
tions permit  to  apply  his  powers  to  the  rendering  6t  the  highest 
service  of  which  he  is,  or  may  become,  capable,  and  that  he  learns 
to  concentrate  his  thought,  his  energy  and  ambition,  to  this  end  of 
large  and  worthy  service. 

Still  another  problem  of  vocational  guidance  in  Supt.  Spaulding's 
category  is  a  knowledge  of  opportunities  for  service,  especially  in 
the  immediate  community,  but  also  in  the  world  at  large.  Such 
knowledge,  he  asserts,  must  not  be  confined  to  industrial  and  com- 
mercial occupations;  any  opportunity  for  worthy  service,  great  or 
small,  is  the  concern  of  vocational  guidance. 

As  the  culminating  problem  of  vocational  guidance,  Supt.  Spauld- 
ing would  put — 

the  successful  transition  of  children  and  youth  from  the  favorable  conditions 
of  healthful  growth,  and  of  practical  education,  which  the  schools  must  pro- 
vide into  different  but  also  favorable  conditions  for  continued  growth  that 
occupations  must  be  brought  to  afford. 

To  carry  out  the  entire  undertaking  outlined,  as  Supt.  Spaulding 
freely  admits,  is  beyond  the  unaided  power  of  any  vocational  guid- 
amc*  movement  that  is  likely,  soon  to  develop.  The  problem  must 
bo  siolved  by  the  coordinating  of  existing  welfare  agencies.  "  It  is 
the  function  and  the  unparalleled  opportunity  of  vocational  guid- 
ance to  cooperate  with  all  such  agencies,  to  coordinate  their  efforts 


1  Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin,  May,  1916. 
*Nat.  Ednc.  Assoc.  Proceedings,  1915. 
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and  to  concentrate  them  all  to  the  fullest  conservation  of  human 

resources."    For — 

Vocational  guidance  seeks  the  largest  realization  of  the  posslbUities  of  every 
child  and  youth  measured  In  terms  of  worthy  service;  Tocational  guidance 
seeks  this,  not  through  the  school  alone,  but  through  the  upbuilding  Influences 
that  work  and  life  beyond  the  school  ought  to  afford  every  human  being. 

The  goal  set  by  Supt.  Spaulding  is  reemphasized  in  the  report  of 
the  committee  on  vocational  guidance  of  the  National  Education 
Association  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion.^ Under  the  heading  "Meaning  and  purpose  of  vocational 
guidance,"  the  report  asserts: 

Vocatio}ial  guidaiwe  should  be  a  cojitinuous  process  designed  to  help  tJie 
individual  to  choose,  to  plan  his  preparation  for,  to  enter  upon,  and  to  tnake 
progress  in  an  occupation.  It  calls  for  a  progressive  improvement  of  the 
public-school  system  and  a  fuller  and  more  intelligent  utilization  of  its  richly 
diversified  offerings.  It  requires  a  more  accurate  adjustment  between  the 
school  and  all  worthy  vocations.  For  some  children  it  demands  -a  plan  of 
continuation  education  and  supervision  in  employment  by  educational  authori- 
ties. It  should  develop  an  interest  in  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  child- 
employing  indu.stries  and  bring  about  improvement  of  those  conditions.  It 
sliould  utilize  the  cooperation  of  all  social  service  agencies  that  can  be  of 
assistance.  For  society  at  large,  it  should  result  in  a  more  democratic  school 
system,  a  wiset  economy  on  the  expenditure  of  school  time,  and  a  more 
genuine  culture. 

VOCATIONAL  PSYCH0rX)GT. 

Probably  on  no  single  point  is  vocational-guidance  opinion  so 
sharply  divided  as  on  the  question  of  possible  contributions  by 
psychology  or  other  methods  of  charting  individual  aptitudes.  Some 
investigators,  Brewer,  for  example,^  reject  as  unworthy  practically 
all  books  dealing  with  this  aspect  of  the  subject.     Brewer  says: 

Vocational  guidance  is  not  concerned  with  any  "  system "  of  "  character 
analysis,"  phrenology,  physiognomy,  or  other  "  short  cuts."  Neither  is  it 
concerned  with  bombastic  talk  about  "  the  race  for  success "  and  "  getting 
ahead  of  the  otlier  fellow^,"  or  other  questionable  points  of  view.  Neither  can 
it  yet  find  use  for  tests  worked  out  in  the  psychological  laboratory,  nor  for 
Ijasty  geueralizatious  based  on  such  moot  terms  as  "  the  influence  of  here<lity," 
**  natural  aptitudes,"  "  innate  qualities,"  and  the  like. 

On  the  other  hand,  Ayros,  Leavitt,  and  many  others  have  con- 
tinued open-minded,  if  not  friendly.  Ayree  has  apparently  not 
altered  his  opinion,  expressed  in  1913,  that: 

After  all  aUowances  are  made  the  inevitable  conclusion  remains  tliat  in 
vocational  guidance  the  greatest  field  of  immediate  development  for  psydio- 

1  T:.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1918,  No.  19. 

^Harvard  Bullet  ins  In  Education.  No.  4.  p.  y.  Brewer  is  somewhat  less  severe  in  bis 
1018  book,  "  The  Vocational  Guidance  Movement." 
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logical  tests  lies  in  choosing  persons  for  positions  rather  than  in  selecting 
positions  for  persons.  The  possibilities  in  the  former  field  of  effort  are  in- 
spiring.' 

The  National  Education  Association  report  recognizes  three  types 
of  experimental  work  in  the  field  of  vocational  psychology:  (1) 
The  attempt  to  supply  the  employer  with  tests  that  will  enable  him 
to  select  from  a  large  number  of  applicants  those  most  likely  to 
success  in  a  given  position  (vocational  selection) ;  (2)  the  attempt 
to  determine  specific  vocational  abilities — that  is,  which  of  several 
occupations  would  be  the  best  one  for  a  given  individual  to  follow ; 
(3)  the  attempt  to  develop  tests  for  the  measurement  of  general  in- 
telligence. 

The  commission  is  definitely  of  the  opinion  that — 

we  should  welcome  continuous  experiments  in  the  field  of  vocational  psychology, 
but  we  should  put  the  primary  emphasis  upon  education,  training,  and  super- 
vision. The  ideal  vocational  counselor  wiU  be  something  of  a  psychologist,  but 
he  win  also  be  a  sociologist,  an  economist,  and,  most  of  all,  an  educator  In  the 
best  modern  sense  of  the  word. 

Psychologists  who  are  interested  in  the  possibilities  of  their  science 
in  vocational  guidance  point  especially  to  the  work  of  Seashore  in 
testing  musical  ability;  to  the  experiments  and  tests  applied  in  the 
Bureau  of  Salesifianship  at  Pittsburgh  by  Scott,  Bingham,  Whipple, 
and  Miner;  to  the  courses  for  business  men  by  Watson  in  Baltimore, 
Adams  and  Breese  in  Cincinnati;  and  to  Mrs.  WooUey's  work  in 
the  vocational  bureau  at  Cincinnati.*  Mrs.  WooUey's  work  remains 
a  bone  of  contention  among  vocational  guidance  workers.  No  one 
questions  her  earnestness  and  ability,  but  Brewer,  in  the  bibliography 
previously  cited,  is  of  the  opinion  that  "  it  is  doubtful  whether  other 
bureaus  should  at  present  attempt  similar  experiments."*  One  of 
the  sessions  of  the  1912  vocational  guidance  conference  (New  York) 
was  given  over  to  vocational  analysis,  and  the  vigor  of  the  discussion 
at  Philadelphia  five  years  later  indicates  that  agreement  is  still  far 
distant. 

So  far  few  attempts  have  been  made,  however,  to  connect  this 
work  directly  with  the  public  schools.  Kitson  has  studied  the  doc- 
trine of  interest  in  this  particular  relation.  Believing,  as  he  does, 
that  vocational  guidance  is  a  movement  of  great  ultimate  signifi- 
cance, "  affecting  society  through  and  through,"  he  has  become  con- 

^  Journal  of  Edacatlonal  Psjchology,  September,  1913.  Brewer  considers  this  article 
**  too  sanguine/'  and  notes  that  "  many  subsequent  writers  have  quoted  it  with  no  attempt 
to  verify  its  conclusions."     Op.  cit,  p.  3. 

•American  Psychological  A.sBOciation.  Report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Academic  Statn«< 
of  Pfljcbology.  Differentiations  between  psychological  experiments  and  mental  tests. 
Swarthraoro,    Pa.,    Uecomber.    lOlG. 

'Harvard  BuUetlns  in  Education.     No.  4,  p.  25. 
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vinced  that  vocational  guidance  in  its  psychological  aspects  must  be 
regarded  as  a  monitory  process.    He  says : 

When  asked  for  a  tenable  view  of  vocational  guidance,  the  scientist  can  do 
no  better  at  present  than  to  regard  it  as  a  monitory  process^  This  has  as  its 
aim  to  secure  an  inventory  of  the  individual  by  scientific  measurements,  and 
to  warn  him  of  his  powers  and  limitations.  Upon  this  as  a  basis,  then,  the 
individual  may  set  out  to  develop  himself.  Thus  vocational  guidance  doen 
not  commit  a  person  inalienably  to  a  single  vocational  possibility.  It  sets  no 
bounds  upon  his  achievement,  but  encourages  him  to  develop  himself  to  the 
highest  degree. 

The  National  Education  Association  report,  elsewhere  mentioned, 
indorses  this  view. 

The  interest  of  business  efficiency  experts  in  the  vocational  guid- 
ance movement  has  direct  bearing  for  the  public  schools.  Of  the  58 
business  concerns  reporting  to  the  committee  on  vocational  guidance 
of  the  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools  in  1915,  three 
declared  that  they  used  in  part  tests  based  upon  phrenology,  six  used 
tests  of  "physiognomy,"  and  six  made  some  use  of  psychological 
tests.*  Several  concerns  reported  that  they  were  seriously  consider- 
ing the  introduction  of  psychological  tests  for  the  selection  of  em- 
ployees. 

Dean  Schneider,  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  worked  out  a 
series  of  "major  characteristics"  for  use  in  selecting  men  in  his 
cooperative  experiment  that  has  drawn  the  fire  of  both  gi'oups,  those 
opposed  and  those  favoring  analysis  of  one  sort  or  another.  Dean 
Schneider,  after  trial,  I'ejected  both  the  examinatio»of  physical  char- 
acteristics and  the  tests  of  experimental  psychcologists.  His  list  of 
characteristis  developed,  he  asserts,  out  of  the  "  old-fashioned  plan 
of  trying  a  man  on  the  job  without  any  previous  examination  of  any 
kind."  It  is  precisely  this  classification  on  the  basis  of  types  that 
is  anathema  to  Brewer  and  others.* 

Those  who  are  inclined  to  dismiss  without  consideration  the  claims 
either  of  observational  analysis  or  psychology  need  to  be  reminded 
that  28  psychologists  have  reported  to  the  American  Psychological 
Association  that  they  are  applying  some  form  of  psychological  tests 
to  the  problem  of  vocational  guidance  in  business  efficiency,"  that  30 
large  industrial  organizations  are  now  financing  a  five-year  experi- 
ment to  find  out  whether  or  not  mental  tests  and  the  methods  of 
applied  psychology  really  have  any  value  in  helping  employment 
managers  to  determine  in  advance  the  likelihood  of  success  of  the 
applicant  for  the  position;*  and  that  the  United  States  Army  has 

1  F^xperience  with  questioDnalres  nugi^ests  that  seyeral  of  those  who  reply  *'ye8"  to 
these  qaestions  probably  did  not  understand  their  import. 

*  The  "  averaged-oplnlon  "  plan  of  Atlanta  Is  of  this  type.  See  blbliograplij,  under 
Halsey,  G.  D. 

*  Ann.  Psych.  Assn.  Rept.  Com.  on  Acad.  Status  of  Psychology,  p.  33. 

«  Monthly  Reyiew  of  U.  S.  Bureaa  of  Labor  Statistics,  4 :  580,  April,  1917. 
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adopted  as  part  of  its  war  program  occupational  selection  on  the 
basis  of  psychological  tests.^ 

TOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  RELATION  TO  GENERAL  EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

Vocational  guidance  is  necessarily  bound  up  with  certain  recent 
movements,  such  as  vocational  training,  prevocational  education, 
continuation  school  work,  the  cooperative  plan  of  half-time  work, 
the  Gary  plan,  and  the  junior  high  school.  As  has  been  repeatedly 
pointed  out  in  recent  years,*  the  school  itself  is  a  guiding  institution, 
and  the  modifications  here  listed  are  all  intended  to  operate  to  make 
more  efficient  or  more  equable  the  selective  function  of  the  school. 

Vocational  education. — The  vocational  education  movement  is  pre- 
mised on  the  guidance  function  of  education.  It  seeks  to  prepare 
pupils  for  efficient  service  in  many  occupations,  instead  of  a  few. 
The  public  school  of  the  nineteenth  century  directed  into  the  profes- 
sions those  who  were  able  to  remain  and  would  profit  by  its  re- 
stricted curricula,  and,  through  early  elimination,  just  as  definitely 
directed  into  industry  those  who  were  not  financially  able  to  con- 
tinue or  did  not  take  kindly  to  the  traditional  studies.  Vocational 
training  aims  to  recruit  industrial  workers  more  intelligently,  more 
effectively,  and  more  humanly.  The  greater  the  variety  of  occupa- 
tional training,  the  greater  the  possibility  of  intelligent  choice  of 
vocation. 

The  rural  school  in  the  United  States  offers  the  most  striking 
example  of  the  school  operating  as  a  selective  agency.  For  years  - 
American  rural  schools  have  been  guiding  boys  and  girls  away  from 
the  land  and  toward  the  city.  Modeling  its  course  of  study  and 
methods  on  urban  schools,  using  teachers  city-bred  and  city-minded, 
speaking  the  language  of  the  city  streets  rather  than  that  of  the 
country  lanes,  the  rural  school  steered  boys  and  girls  away  from  the 
farms  and  into  city  employment  just  as  effectively  as  if  it  had  stood 
them  up  and  counted  them  out.  The  introduction  of  vocational 
agriculture  has  done  something,  but  still  not  much,  to  stem  the  tide. 
At  the  present  time  some  of  the  rural  high  schools  are  just  coming 
to  a  realization  of  the  problems  of  employment.  Others  are  still 
quite  unawake  to  the  fact  that,  even  if  it  is  desirable  that  the  rural 

^  Official  Bulletin,  February,  1918 ;  also  in  Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin,  February- 
March,  1918. 

'Robblns.  The  school  as  a  social  institution  (Boston,  New  York,  AUyn  and  Bacon, 
1918)  :  "  When  we  speak  of  the  school  as  a  selective  agency,  we  mean  that  it  acts  as  a 
huge  sifting  machine  in  such  a  manner  as  to  choose  for  higher  educational  preferment 
those  who  are  adapted  to  its  character.  Under  the  old  aristocratic  ideal  of  education  the 
school  sifted  out  a  certain  few  who  were  by  that  process  of  selection  chosen  to  go  forward 
and  carry  on  the  work  of  leadership  in  the  professions,  in  the  church,  and  to  a  certain 
extent  In  politics;  while  those  who  were  eliminated  from  the  school  or  who  were  never 
attracted  within  its  walla  were  as  definitely  selected  for  the  workaday  tasks  of  the 
world." 
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high  school  shall  direct  its  pupils  to  the  farms,  it  can  only  safely 
do  so  through  a  complete  survey  of  aU  vocations;  so  that  the  farm 
boy,  if  he  chooses  to  remain  on  the  farm,  will  do  so  because  he  has 
looked  over  the  field  and  knows  how  important  and  desirable  an 
occupation  agriculture  is.  "This  is  a  rural  community;  there  is 
therefore  no  need  for  vocational  guidance,**  is  the  substance  of  too 
many  of  the  replies  recently  received  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  to 
a  questionnaire  to  high  schools;  or  the  point  is  made  that  the  boys 
can  get  all  the  jobs  they  want,  so  there  is  no  need  for  the  school  to 
interfere.  Here,  of  course  is  where  the  school  is  most  needed.  It 
can,  and  should,  discriminate  most  carefully  between  worthy  and 
unworthy  farm  employments,  and  it  should  supervise  the  work  after 
it  has  begun,  requiring  regular  reports  from  the  students. 

Prevocational  training, — The  discovery  of  the  early  elimination 
of  pupils  from  school  led  to  a  modified  type  of  education  for  boys 
and  girls  close  to  the  compulsory  education  period  who  had  tired  of 
the  "regular"  school  work  or  were  unsuccessful  in  it.^  So-called 
"  opportunity  schools  "  sprang  up,  designed  to  furnish  practical  edu- 
cation of  the  type  perhaps  best  exemplified  in  Hampton  Institute. 
At  first  the  instruction  given  in  these  schools  was  simply  general 
*'•  industrial  work,"  as  it  was  termed.  The  term  "prevocational" 
came  into  use  when  it  began  to  be  realized  that,  while  it  was  neither 
practicable  nor  desirable  to  give  specific  vocational  training  to  very 
immature  boys  and  girls,  it  was  quite  possible  and  wholly  desirable 
to  give  boys  and  girls,  not  merely  the  hand  training  that  should 
form  an  integral  part  of  all  education,  but  practical  experience  in 
a  number  of  type  occupations  that  might  even  come  to  be  "trial 
courses  in  vocational  guidance."  Such  were  the  Ettinger  schools 
of  New  York  City,  which  gave  boys  and  girls  the  chance  to  try, 
each  for  a  limited  period,  a  series  of  occupations,  such  as  electric 
wiring,  printing,  woodworking,  millinery,  and  novelty  work.  The 
theory  underlying  this  work  is  not  to  train  boys  to  be  electricians 
and  printers,  or  girls  to  be  milliners  or  dressmakers,  but  to  furnish 
an  insight  into  all  occupations  and  facilitate  intelligent  choice  of 
a  vocation. 

The  weakness  in  the  demand  for  prevocational  education  lies 
chiefly  in  the  fact  that  too  often  it  is  suggested  as  designed  for  those 
vvlio  have  failed  in  the  "regular  school  work,"  or,  worse  still,  for 
tliose  who  are  destined  to  do  the  "  menial  work  "  of  the  world. 

Modern  social  opinion  rightly  regards  euch  an  attitude  as  danger- 
ous to  democratic  ideals.  The  kind  of  traming  given  in  prevoca- 
tional classes  is  essential  for  all  boys  and  girls,  and  not  merely  for 
those  who  are  to  render  service  in  what  some  of  us  still  call  undemo- 
cratically  the  lower  walks  of  life.     Boys  and  girls  who  are  going  on 

*  See  Leavitt  and  Brown.  -  Prevocational  Education. 
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into  the  professions  need  pre  vocational  training  more,  if  anything, 
than  those  whose  schooling  terminates  early.  They  need,  above  all, 
the  knowledge  of  the  basic  occupations  that  prevocational  work  with 
the  took  and  materials  of  civilization  gives,  in  order  that  they  may 
properly  understand  a  social  organization  based  on  service.*  Our 
whole  democracy  is  based  on  the  theory  that  this  is  a  world  of  work, 
where  each  one  does  his  part,  and  where  it  is  essential  that  each  one 
undei-stand  the  other's  part. 

In  a  sense,  of  course,  the  use  of  the  term  "  prevocational "  is  ob- 
jectionable, since  the  fundamental  need  is  not  merely  for  courses  of 
this  nature  in  the  upper  elementary  grades,  but  for  a  kind  of  educa- 
tion that  shall,  from  the  lowest  grades  in  the  school  to  the  highest, 
be  based  on  human  occupations.^ 

Vontinuation  schooh. — The  continuation  school,  in  its  provision 
of  general  education  and  special  training  for  those  already  em- 
ployed, especially  boys  and  girls  14  to  18  years  of  age,  furnishes 
valuable  vocational  guidance  to  a  group  that  needs  it  most.  Recent 
writers  have  emphasized  that  vocational  decision  is  not  irrevocable; 
that  there  must  usually  be  rechoice  of  a  vocation.  This  rechoice  is 
often  made  possible  by  the  continuation  schooling  now  effective  in 
five  States.*  In  a  report  on  continuation  work  in  Boston,  E.  O. 
Small '  showed  that  the  continuation  school,  as  a  public  eudcational 
agency,  prevented  drifting  in  industry,  reduced  the  number  of 
juvenile  misfits  by  helping  minors  to  make  a  more  intelligent  choice 
of  occupation,  and  advanced  young  workers  from  unskilled  to 
skilled  trades.  He  cited  43  cases  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  received 
guidance  through  the  continuation  school.  The  following  cases 
are  typical: 

Printing, — ^A  boy  was  an  usher  In  a  theater.  lie  was  thoroughly  disgusted 
with  his  work,  and  at  first  his  attitude  in  class  was  far  from  satisfactory  to 
his  teachers.  He  was  placed  with  a  printing  company  and  entered  the  class 
in  printing.  He  did  good  work.  Later  he  was  employed  by  another  printing 
concern,  and  is  now  employed  in  the  printing  department  of  a  third  concern, 
where  he  Is  receiving  a  wage  that  is  remarkable  for  a  boy  of  his  age. 

Woodworking, — A  bright  boy  attending  the  woodworking  department  at  the 
continuation  school  was  an  errand  boy  at  a  public  market.  He  came  to  the 
continuation  school  with  no  trade  knowledge,  but  with  a  desire  to  become  a 
pattern  maker.  During  a  follow-up  visit,  the  teacher  learned  of  a  chance  for 
an  apprentice.  The  teacher  liked  this  boy's  work  and  recommendetl  him  for 
the  position,  which  he  secured.    He  is  making  good  on  his  Job. 

Office  work, — ^A  girl  was  working  in  a  factory  when  she  entered  the  continua- 
tion school  on  November  7,  1916.    She  wAs  visited  by  one  of  the  teachers,  who 

^  Using  occupations  In  the  broadest  sense,  i.  e.,  "  an  occupation  Is  a  continuous  activity 
haying  a  purpose.**     (Dewey.     Democracy  and  Education,  p.  861.) 

*  WlRConsin,  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania. 

'National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  Proceedings  of  the 
Indianapolis  meeting,   1917. 
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found  that  her  employer  would  take  her  into  his  office  if  the  continuation 
school  teachers  would  help  her  in  filing,  etc.  She  was  transferred  to  the  office 
practice  qjass,  and  two  weeks  ago  her  employer  took  her  Into  the  office.  She 
has jLsked  for  practice  on  the  adding  machine,  because  it  would  be  of  help  to 
her  in  her  work. 

The  cooperative  half-time  plan, — Try-out  in  the  industry  is  one 
of  the  advantages  claimed  for  the  cooperative  plan  of  vocational 
training  whereby  students  spend  alternate  periods  (usually  weekly 
or  fortnightly)  in  school  and  shop.  In  his  description  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  plan,  from  which  the  public  high-school  coop- 
erative systems  have  in  the  main  been  derived,  Prof.  Park  gives 
"  the  selection  of  workers  "  as  one  of  the  two  most  important  ele- 
ments.^ Cooperative  courses  in  New  York  City  high  schools  have 
been  arranged  with  mail-order  houses,  department  stores,  machi^no 
shops,  railroads,  automobile  factories,  printing  oflSces,  electric  light 
and  power  companies,  and  several  other  branches  of  industry.  Re- 
cently Richmond,  Va.,  has  undertaken  a  cooperative  plan  with 
street-car  companies  for  part-time  employment  of  high-school  boys 
as  conductors  and  motormen.  Efforts  have  also  been  made  to  apply 
the  principle  to  agriculture,  particularly  through  the  home-project 
plan.  From  the  point  of  view  of  vocational  guidance,  the  coopera- 
tive plan  provides  a  "laboratory  of  industrial  environment''  that 
produces  both  training  and  guidance. 

Employment  in  out-of-school  honrs. — ^The  vocational  guidance 
possibilities  of  work  before  and  after  schcnil,  on  Saturdays,  and  dur- 
ing summer  vacations  are  just  beginning  to  be  realized.  This  is  a 
field  that  has  usually  gone  quite  without  recognition  by  the  school 
authorities,  though  recent  investigations  have  shown  that  in  the 
aggregate  the  amount  of  out-of -school  work  done  by  school  childi-eii, 
even  in  the  lower  grades,  is  considerable,  and  its  effect,  favorable 
or  unfavorable,  on  future  careers  must  be  very  important.*  Tlie 
school  in  its  vocational  guidance  function  5s  concerned  in  this  problem 
from  several  points  of  vieAv.  The  school  needs  to  know  at  all  times 
what  the  pupils  are  doing.  Excessive  work  outside  of  school  is  often 
injurious  to  the  pupil  and  an  embarrassment  to  his  progress  in  scIiik)!. 
A  recent  English  report  says : 

These  inquiries  have  established  the  fact  that  not  only  are  children  lar;;(*ly 
employed  for  long  hours  at  wages  that  are  not  commensurate  with  the  servires 
rendered,  but  also  that,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  the  energy  of  the  chihlren  so 
employed  is  dmined  to  the  point  of  injuring  their  chances  of  making  the  best 
use  of  their  lessons  at  school.  , 

lU.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1016.  No.  n7. 

•  Jarvis  found  (TJ.  S.  Bw.  of  Educ,  Bui..  1917,  No.  20^.  that  of  14,301  chlldr^-n  invcsti- 
gated.  6,181  were  employed  during  summor  vacation  and  f?.S04  during  out-of-school  honrn 
throughout  the  school  year.  Mrs.  Reod'a  atudy  of  Seattle  newsboys  ahowed  that  many 
high-grade  bo^s  were  handling  papers  and  magaslnes,  and  receiving  some  very  apccitic 
direction  toward  salesmanship  as  a  future  career. 
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The  boy  who  drives  a  milk- wagon  route  before  school  or  delivers 
newspapers  morning  and  evening  may  or  may  not  be  doing  some- 
thing from  which  he  will  benefit  later  in  life.  As  often  as  not  he 
may  be  getting  impressions  of  some  fwiins  of  work  that  will  effec- 
tively drive  him  from  them.^  It  is  the  school's  business  to  have  a 
record  of  this  out-of-school  activity,  to  supervise  it,  at  least  infor- 
mally, and  to  utilize  it  directly  in  vocational  guidance. 

Summer  vacation  emploj'mcnt  is  st^ll  more  direct  in  its  possibili- 
ties for  vocational  guidance.  Many  school  boys  have  had  valuable 
"  try-out "  courses  by  working  in  stores  and  offices,  or  on  the  farm, 
during  tlie  summer.  Surprisingly  little  effort  has  as  yet  been  made 
to  utilize  this  obvious  opportunity  for  guidance.*  The  difficulty  has 
been,  on  the  one  hand,  that  business  did  not  care  to  bother  training 
young  people  who  were-only  temporary,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  schools  have  generally  not  realized  their  responsibility  and  oppor- 
tunity in  this  sunmier  work.  Colleges  and  universities  and  certain 
types  of  private  institutions^  have  long  been  making  a  special  study 
of  the  summer  employment  of  their  students,  but  the  public  schools 
hare  almost  uniformly  pursued  a  laissez-faire  policy  with  regard  to 
this  as  well  as  other  outside  activities  of  their  pupils. 

The  war,  with  its  enormous  stimulus  of  the  demand  for  labor, 
has  changed  all  this.  All  these  untapped  labor  resources  are  now 
given  careful  consideration,  and  the  school  has  a  responsibility  for 
supervision  and  guidance  that  can  not  be  disregarded.  The  work  of 
the  United  States  Boys'  Working  Eeserve*  is  a  sincere  attempt  to 
meet  this  responsibility,  and  many  schools  are  coming  to  see  in  it 
an  opjjortunity  for  guidance  of  the  most  practical  sort.  Through 
the  reserve  large  numbei's  of  city  boys,  after  receiving  necessary 
preliminary  training,  are  going  to  the  farms.  These  are  boys  wlio 
would  in  all  likelihood  never  have  otherwise  an  insight  into  rural 
life.  Possibly  only  a  small  proportion  of  these  boys  will  be  perma- 
nently-attracted to  farming  as  a  life  work,  but  all  of  them  will  leani 
at  first  hand  something  of  the  significance  of  agriculture  as  the 
world's  basic  industry — a  form  of  vocational  enlightenment  with 
regard  to  the  other  fellow's  occupation  that  is  only  less  necessary  for 
efficient  citizenship  than  informatiim  respecting  one's  own  choice  of 
employment.     Similarly,  the  United  States  School  Garden  Army, 

*  Cohon  found  In  lilg  study  of  vocational  ambitions  of  eighth-grade  boys  (Current  Edn- 
eatlon,  February,  1018)  that  the  boya  never  saw  any  connection  between  this  out-of-achool 
employment  and  their  future  occupations.  Indeed,  tbey  usnally  desired  to  do  something 
as  different  as  possible  from  what  they  had  been  doing  to  ram  money. 

*  The  Cincinnati  cooperative  plan  uses  the  summer  after  high-school  ffradnation  as  a  try- 
on  t  period. 

'  Hampton  Institute,  for  example. 

*The  Boys'  Working  Reserve  lias  recently  extended  Its  interest  In  a  significant  way  to 
aaaist  boys  planning  to  go  into  war-essential  industry.  Under  the  new  plan  boys  will  be 
urged  to  continue  their  education,  if  not  full-time  at  least  part-time,  in  connection  witli 
their  employment. 
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organized  as  a  war  measure  among  the  school  children  of  the  towns 
and  villages,  promises  to  become  a  permanent  agency  for  education 
and  vocational  direction. 

The  schools  are  learning  to  utilize  a  host  of  new  forces  that  have 
important  bearings  upon  the  future  careers  of  boys  and  girls.  Home 
visiting  by  teachers;  student  activities  of  all  kinds;  athletics;  student 
self-government;  camps;  boys'  and  girls'  clubs;  scouting;  the  Junior 
Red  Cross;  war  savings  societies;  home  gardens;  and  any  other  of  the 
war  activities  that  answer  fundamental  educational  needs — all  of 
these  will  have  increasing  significance  for  vocational  guidance  as  the 
public  school  comes  to  recognize  their  importance  for  education. 

Closely  related  in  its  import  for  vocational  guidance  is  the  plan 
of  school  credit  for  outside  work.  Recognition  of  private  music 
lessons,  for  example,  may  sometimes  mean  keeping  in  school  a  pupil 
whose  interests  are  preeminently  musical.  The  school  can  utilize  this 
outside  interest  in  vocational  direction,  advising  necessary  academic 
or  professional  education  in  the  case  of  a  pupil  who  may  be  looking 
forward  to  music-teaching  and  suggesting  desirable  school  subjects 
that  might  most  profitably  work  in  with  the  music  interest.  This 
is  the  kind  of  guidance  that  can  be  safely  and  wisely  intrusted  to  a 
sympathetic  teacher  who  knows  the  real  world  of  occupations. 

The  Gary  plan, — Certain  features  of  the  work-study-play  plan  pjit 
into  effect  by  Wirt  in  Gary  and  tried  in  many  other  places  are  based 
upon  the  principle  of  education  through  occupations,  and  involve 
vocational  guidance.  The  object  is  to  acquaint  all  children  with  the 
fundamental  tools,  materials,  and  processes,  so  that  opportunity  for 
choice  of  an  occupation  is  broadened,  and  the  possibilities  of  going 
on  with  specific  vocational  training  for  industry  are  increased. 
Prominent  among  the  claims  made  for  Gary  by  its  advocates  is  that 
of  "economical,  efficient,  vocational  guidance  for  all."  Mr.  Wirt 
asserts  that  his  plan  keeps  children  in  school  longer,  directs  more 
students  into  technical  institutes,  and  in  general  operates  on  tho 
theory  that  "  vocational  guidance  is  the  first  consideration  and  voca- 
tional training  only  secondary."* 

The  junior  high  school. — Differentiation  of  school  courses  at  the 
strategic  period  of  early  adolescence  is  one  of  the  aims  of  the  junior 
high  school,  which  represents  the  attempt  to  reorganize  the  Ameri- 
can educational  system  on  the  basis  of  six  years  of  elementary  school 
and  six  years  of  high  school.  It  is  at  this  period  of  differentiation 
in  courses  that  certain  kinds  of  guidance  are  most  needed  iind  can 
be  most  effectively  given.  It  is  at  this  period  that  the  life-career 
class,  for  the  study  of  vocations,  can  be  made  most  significant  and 
helpful.  Prevocational  courses,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be 
known,  belong  in  this  junior  high-school  period,  but,  as  noted  on 

«U.  B.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui..  1916.  No.  1,  p.  64. 
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page  16,  they  should  be  furnished  to  all  pupils  and  not  merely  to 
those  who  expect  to  leave  school  soon  after  the  compulsory  age.  The 
junior  high  school  makes  it  possible  to  keep  more  boys  and  girls  in 
school  for  an  additional  year  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  performing 
in  this  one  particular  an  important  function  in  guidance.  Reorgani- 
zation on  the  basis  of  six-three-three  may  therefore  be  considered 
an  administrative  device  of  positive  value  for  vocational  guidance. 

PLACEMENT. 

One  effect  of  the  emphasis  upon  vocational  guidance  as  a  move- 
ment affecting  all  education  has  been  to  create  a  prejudice  in  the 
minds  of  some  workers  against  placement  work  in  connection  with 
vocational  guidance.  Repeated  warnings  have  been  sounded  against 
a  conception  of  vocational  guidance  which  would  merely  strive  to  get 
jobs  for  children,  and  it  must  be  said  that  the  accumulated  informa- 
tion at  hand  about  the  jobs  available,  as  revealed  in  the  studies  re- 
viewed later  in  this  report,*  excuses,  if  it  does  not  justify,  hostility 
toward  anything  that  looks  like  the  creation  of  mere  employment 
bureaus  for  the  marketing  of  children's  services.*  But  to  wave  aside 
the  remarkable  work  represented  in  Federal,  State,  and  city  labor 
bureaus,  is  to  detach  from  the  vocational  guidance  movement  one  of 
the  most  important  points  of  contact  it  has  with  industrial  life. 
Placement  work  will  go  on,  and  the  only  question  for  the  vocational 
guidance  movement  to  decide  is  whether  or  not  it  will  seek  to  utilize 
an  agency  of  growing  importance  and  effectiveness.  Somebody  will 
do  placement  work ;  it  is  very  important,  if  possible,  that  it  be  done 
by  the  school  or  some  other  agency  more  interested  in  the  child  than 
in  the  industry,  and  that  it  be  done  with  as  many  of  the  elements  of 
intelligent  vocational  direction  as  possible. 

Particularly  significant  in  this  connection  is  the  employment  work 
now  going  on  in  New  York  City.  Throughout  New  York  State  the 
law  has  made  possible  a  chain  of  public  employment  offices  that  rep- 
resent to  a  large  extent  a  new  departure  in  labor  distribution  in  the 
United  States.*  In  New  York  City  particularly  high  ideals  have  been 
set;  those  dealing  with  juveniles  have  determined  that  no  person  under 
18  years  of  age  shall  be  directed  to  any  place  of  employment  until  it 
has  been  investigated.*  A  bureau  of  information  has  been  established 
to  centralize  the  investigation  of  all  places  of  employment  for 
agencies,  schools,  and  vocational  guidance  associations  before  young 

.     *  See  especially  pp.  40  and  49. 

•The  English  experience  during  the  war  Is  especially  significant  In  this  respect.  See 
Chapter  VII. 

'  A  crlUcal  survey  of  the  sitnation  from  the  worker's  point  of  view  is  given  in  Bnreau 
Publication  No.  17  of  the  Children's  Bureau,  •*  Working  Certificate  In  New  York  State." 
Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1917. 

*  This  is  also  true  of  Cleveland*  Ohio. 
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people  are  sent  to  work.^  Furthermore,  it  should  be  noted  that  those 
in  charge  of  this  work  are  for  the  most  part  men  and  women  whose 
training,  past  experience,  and  sympathies  lie  in  the  field  of  voca- 
tional guidance  and  other  forms  of  social  work. 

It  seems  clear  that,  while  placement  is  but  one  phase  of  the  voca- 
tional guidance  movement,  it  is  a  highly  important  phase,  and  one 
which  the  school  and  vocational  guidance  workers  can  not  afford  to 
neglect.  Vocational  guidance  is  primarily  a  coordinating  move- 
ment, and  placement  work  can  and  should  be  embraced  in  it. 

1  From  Information  furnished  by  Louise  C.  Odencrantz,  superintendent  of  the  women's 
department  of  die  NeW  York  City  office  of  the  State  Industrial  CommlssioiL 
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HISTORICAL  DE^-ELOPMENT. 

Writers  on  vocational  guidance  are  fond  of  pointing  out  tliat, 
while  the  term  "  vocational  guidance  "  is  new,  the  thing  for  which  it 
stands  is  as  old  as  society  itself.^  This  is  merely  to  say  that  there- 
has  always  been  some  kind  of  an  organization  of  occupations  and 
some  effort  to  direct  persons  into  employment.  In  some  forms  of 
society  the  routing  of  youth  into  occupations  has,  of  course,  been 
notoriously  narrow  and  restrictive.  This  is  the  chief  reason  for  the 
popular  objection  to  prescription  of  vocation  in  a  democracy.  It  is, 
on  the  other  hand,  largely  because  of  the  breakdown  of  the  older 
caste  systems  and  forms  of  apprenticeship  that  democracy  finds  it 
imperative  to  seek  some  desirable  means  of  distributing  human 
Bervice. 

While  the  history  of  industry  and  occupations  is  a  long  one,  there- 
fore, the  history  of  vocational  guidance  as  it  is  known  to-day  is  a 
very  recent  matter.  It  dates  practically  from  1908,  when  Prof. 
Frank  Parsons  established  tlie  Boston  Vocation  Bureau.  Prof.  Par- 
son's book,  "  Choosing  a  Vocation,"  was  published  after  his  death, 
in  1909.  The  story  of  the  Boston  bureau  is  told  by  him  in  tw^o  arti- 
cles in  the  Arena  for  July  and  September,  1908.  In  order  that  the 
genesis  of  the  movement  may  be  clearly  understood,  several  of  the 
most  significant  paragraphs  are  quoted: 

The  bureau  was  foundeil  In  Janimry  of  this  year  (1908)  by  Mrs.  Qulncy  A. 
£baw,  on  plans  drawn  up  by  the  writer.  More  tlian  a  dozen  years  ago  I 
cUted  the  essence  of  the  matter  In  a  lecture  on  "  Tlie  Ideal  City."  That  loc- 
tnre  was  repeated  In  Boston  before  the  Economic  Club  a  few  years  ago,  and 
«o<m  after  Mr.  Meyer  Bloomfield  and  Mr.  Philip  Davis,  on  behalf  of  the  Civil 
Service  House,  Invited  me  to  siieak  to  the  graduating  clas??  of  one  of  the  evening 
high  schools  on  the  choice  of  a  vocation.  After  the  talk  a  number  of  young 
men  asked  for  personal  interviews,  and  the  results  proved  to  be  so  helpful 
that  Mr.  Bloomfield  requested  me  to  draw  plans  for  the  permanent  organization 
of  tho  work.  Leisure  came  this  ^11  to  do  It ;  the  plans  were  submitted  to  Mrs. 
t?hnw,  who  heartily  approved  the  idea  and  Immediately  established  the  new 

^  Bloomfield  prefaces  bis  Readings  with  a  facBlmile  of  the  title  page  of  an  elghteentli 
ttfitary  bo^  on  v^oeatloos.  Brewer  cites  a  passage  in  Pascal  (1670)  as  emphasizing  ttie 
importance  of  a  wise  choice  of  vocation.  Plato's  Repul)lic  is  often  referred  to  as  one  of 
the  earliest  recorded  plans  for  vocational  gwidance.  School  responsibility  for  guidance 
Uiroagh  apprenticeship  Is  implicit  in  the  Massachusetts  educatloB  asi  of  1C47. 
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Institution  with  sufficient  resources  to  enable  the  worli  to  be  begun  with  facility 
and  success. 

Although  the  work  is  very  young  and  a  good  deal  of  its  life  has  been  con- 
sumed in  the  process  of  organization,  more  than  120  young  men  and  women 
from  15  to  72  years  of  age  have  come  to  us  for  consultation,  and,  according  to 
their  own  spontaneous  statements,  all  but  2  have  received  much  light  and  help, 
some  even  declaring  that  the  interview  with  the  counselor  w*as  the  most  im- 
iwrlant  hour  of  their  lives.  Among  the  applicants  have  been  Harvard  seniors, 
students  from  Dartmouth  and  other  neighboring  colleges,  a  number  of  college 
graduates,  young  men  in  commercial  and  business  life,  and  some  older  ones, 
including  an  ex-bank  president  of  splendid  ability  and  a  traveling  salesman 
who  at  one  time  made  sales  amounting  to  $200,000  In  a  year. 

The  majority  of  the  applicants,  however,  have  been  boys  and  girls  from  the 
high  schools  or  working  boys  and  girls  of  about  the  same  age. 

The  applicants  are  of  two  classes:  First,  those  having  well-developed  apti- 
tudes and  interests  and  a  practical  basis  for  a  reasonable  conclusion  In  respect 
to  the  choice  of  a  vocation ;  second,  boys  and  girls  with  so  little  experience  or 
manifestation  of  special  aptitudes  or  interests  that  there  is  no  basis  yet  for  a 
wise  decision.  They  are  set  to  investigating  diflfereut  industries  and  practical 
testing  of  themselves  to  broaden  their  knowledge  and  bring  to  light  and  de- 
velop any  special  capacities,  aptitudes,  Interests,  and  abilities  that  may  lie 
dormant  in  them  or  be  readily  acquired  by  them.* 

That  Parsons  realized  fully  the  import  of  his  experiment  for  gen- 
eral education  is  evident  from  a  passage  in  the  second  of  the  two 
Arena  articles: 

In  this  plastic  i^eriod  of  rapid  growth,  this  age  of  brain  and  heart,  society 
should  guarantee  to  every  child  a  thorough  all-round  development  of  body, 
mind,  and  character,  and  a  careful  planning  of  and  adequate  preparation  for 
some  occupation,  for  which,  in  the  light  of  scientific  testing  and  experiment,  the 
youth  seems  best  adapled,  or  as  well  adapted  as  to  any  other  calling  which  is 
reasonably  available.  If  tJiis  vital  period  is  allowed  to  pass  without  the  broad 
development  and  special  training  that  belong  to  it,  no  amount  of  education  in 
after  years  can  ever  redeem  the  loss.  Not  till  society  wakes  up  to  its  responsi- 
bilities and  its  privileges  in  this  relation  shall  we  be  able  to  harvest  more  than 
a  fraction  of  our  human  resources,  or  develop  and  utilize  the  genius  and  ability 
that  are  latent  in  each  new  generation.  When  that  time  does  come,  education 
will  become  the  leading  Industry,  and  a  vocation  bureau  in  effect  will  be  a 
liart  of  the  public-school  system  in  every  community — ^a  bureau  provided  with 
every  facility  that  science  can  devise  for  the  testing  of  the  senses  and  capaci- 
ties, and  the  whole  physical,  intellectual,  and  emotional  make-up  of  the  child, 
and  with  experts  trained  as  carefully  for  the  work  as  men  are  trained  k>-day 
for  medicine  or  the  law.* 

SPREAD  OF  THE  MOVEMENT. 

The  work  of  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau  soon  became  widely 
known.  Out  of  it  grew  the  first  National  Conference  on  Vocational 
Guidance  (Boston,  1910),  followed  by  similar  conferences  at  New 
York   (1012),  Grand  Eapids  (1918),  and  the  National  Vocational 

»  Parsons,  Frank.     "  The  vocation  bureau."     The  Arena,  40  :  3,  5-0,  July,  1908* 
•  Arena,  40 :  183,   September,  1908. 
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Guidance  Association,  Tfhich  held  meetings  at  Richmond,  Va.  (1914), 
Oakland,  Cal.  (1915),  Detroit,  Mich.  (1916),  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
(1917),  and  Atlantic  City,  N.  J.  (1918).  As  a  direct  result  of  the 
work  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  came  the  organized  development  in 
the  Boston  public  school  system  and  surrounding  communities.^ 

At  about  the  same  time  the  Boston  work  was  getting  started  a 
group  of  New  York  teachers  were  doing  pioneer  work  with  high- 
school  boys  and  girls.  By  1909  it  was  possible  for  Mr.  E.  W.  Weaver, 
chairman  of  the  students'  aid  committee  of  the  High-School  Teach- 
ers' Association,  to  report  that — 

There  are  now  in  all  the  day  and  evening  high  schools  of  New  York  City 
special  committees  whose  aim  it  is  to  aid  deserving  students  to  secure  em- 
ployment during  vacations  and  for  out-of-school  hours  in  order  to  earn  a  part 
of  their  support;  to  advise  those  who  are  ready  to  leave  school,  and  others 
who  are  compelled  to  leave  school,  in  the  choice  of  a  vocation ;  to  direct  them 
how  best  to  fit  themselves  for  their  chosen  vocation  and  to  assist  them  in  se- 
curing employment  which  will  lead  to  success  in  those  vocations.* 

The  same  report  pointed  out  that  the  work  in  New  York  City  had 
passed  the  experimental  stage,  and  it  therefore  asked  that  (1)  the 
vocational  officers  of  the  large  high  schools  b&  allowed  at  least  one 
extra  period  of  unassigned  time  to  attend  to  this  work;  (2)  that 
they  be  provided  with  facilities  for  keeping  records  of  students  and 
employment;  and  (3)  that  they  have  opportunities  for  holding  con- 
ferences with  students  and  employers. 

The  problem  was  attacked  from  quite  another  angle  by  Grand 
Kapids,  Mich.,  where  Jesse  B.  Davis  inaugurated  a  plan  of  teaching 
ft  knowledge  of  vocations  through  the  regular  courses  in  English. 
Little  noticed  at  first,  this  method  has  had  a  remarkable  influence, 
especially  in  interesting  teachers  in,oc<;upational  problems  and  plac- 
ing the  task  of  vocational  guidance  directly  upon  the  public  schools. 

The  1910  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  reviewed  the  prog- 
ress of  the  vocational  guidance  movement  in  a  lengthy  chapter." 
The  New  York  and  Boston  work  is  described  and  the  Boston  con- 
ference, November  15-16,  1910,  is  referred  to  as  evidence  of  the  force 
of  the  movement.  Liberal  quotations  are  given  from  the  New  York 
pamphlets  on  choosing  a  career;  the  placement  work  is  described  in 
some  detail;  and  the  plan  for  a  central  bureau  outlined  by  the  New 
York  committee  is  givBn  in  full.  In  connection  with  the  Boston 
work  the  vocation  bureau  is  described,  and  special  attention  is  given 
to  the  investigations  of  occupations.    Three  of  the  bulletins  of  the 

*The  most  complete  etatemcnt  of  the  Boston  development  Is  In  Brewer.  Vocati«»nal 
Guidance  MoTements,  pp.  22-37. 

'Report  of  the  work  of  the  students*  aid  committee  of  the  High-School  Teachers'  A«so 
clatkm  of  New  York  City,  May  15,  1909,  p.  5. 

"Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor,  25th  An.  Kept,  Ch.  XV;  "Vocational  Guid- 
w»ce,"  pp.  411-497. 
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bureau,  dealing  with  "The  Machinist,"  *'Thc  Baker,"  and  "The 
Architect,"  are  reproduced  in  full  to  illustrate  the  type  of  informa- 
tion furnished.  The  official  school  beginnings  in  Boston  ape  de- 
scribed, together  with  the  work  of  the  Boston  Home  and  School 
Association,  the  Girls'  Trade  Education  League,  and  the  Womea^s 
Municipal  League.  Several  of  the  vocational  pamphlets  issued  by 
the  Girls'  Trade  Education  League  are  reproduced,^  and  the  charts 
on  opportunities  for  training  prepared  by  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  Women's  Municipal  League  are  presented.  The  i-eport 
names  seven  cities  where  vocational  guidance  has  been  undertaken, 
pointing  out  that,  whereas  in  some  cities,  as  Xew  York,  the  work 
developed  from  attempts  to  place  pupils,  in  others,  notably  Boston, 
"the  features  of  guidance  and  counsel  have  from  the  first  been 
prominent." 

TOUTH  AND  INDUSTRY. 

Following  these  attempts  at  vocational  guidance  came  a  period  of 
investigation  of  the  juvenile  entrants  into  industry.  Between  1911 
and  1913  a  number  of  such  studies  are  recorded.  With  the  report  of 
the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrisil  and  Tedinical  Educa- 
tion as  a  background,  Somerville,  Worcester,  and  Cambri^e,  Mass., 
made  special  studies  in  1911  of  the  problem  of  school  leaving  as 
related  to  employment.  The  Hartford  (Conn.)  vocational  guidance 
committee  made  a  study  of  conditions  in  Hartford  the  same  year, 
and  similar  investigations  were  made  the  following  year  in  Phila- 
delphia, New  York,  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis.  This  par- 
ticular type  of  investigation  extended  to  Des  Moines,  in  1914,  Seattle, 
191-4,  and  New  Orleans,  1914,  when  it  practically  stopped,  though 
some  of  t&e  recoixls,  notably  those  in  Cincinnati,  Chicago,  and  Se- 
attle, extend  down  as  far  as  1916.* 

Some  kind  of  a  vocational  guidance  program  i-esulted  in  every 
one  of  the  cities  that  had  studies  of  school  leaving,  and  permanent 
organization  was  effected  in  several  instances.  By  April,  1914,  ap- 
proximately 100  public  high  schools,  representing  some  40  cities, 
were  reported  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  as  having  definitely  or- 
ganized conscious  plans  of  vocational  guidance,  through  vocation  bu- 
reaus, consultation  committees,  trial  vocational  courses,  or  regular 
courses  in  vocations."  Influence  of  the  movement  was  observable  in 
the  fact  that  Philadelphia's  new  official  was  dii^ector  of  "  vocational 
education  and  guidance,"  and  in  Minneapolis  the  division  of  "at- 
tendance and  vocational  guidance  "  was  created. 

^  Dressmaking,  MUUnery*  Bookbinding. 

'  The  Children's  Bureau  report  on  WAthnoi*  Mass.,  though  pubUshcd  late  in  1917,  de- 
scribes an  investigation  made  originally  in  1914. 
«Au.  Rept.  U.  8.  Commls.  of  Ed.»  1914,  p.  11. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATIONS, 

Besides  the  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  the  move- 
ment enlisted  the  interest  of  such  organizations  as  the  National  So- 
ciety for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,^  which  has  alwajs 
had  vocational  guidance  as  one  of  its  chief  concerns;  the  National 
Education  Association,  with  its  committee  on  vocational  education 
and  vocational  guidance;  the  National  Association  of  Corporation 
Schools,  which  devoted  a  large  part  of  its  1915  meeting  tp  the  com- 
prehensive report  of  a  committee  on  vocational  guidance;  and  still 
more  recently  the  National  Employment  Managers'  Conference, 
which  is  a  direct  outgrowth  of  the  vocational  guidance  movement, 
tj-i^ifying  the  emphasis  on  the  newly  discovered  problem  of  voca- 
tional guidance  in  the  industries.  The  local  vocational  guidance  com- 
mittees were  followed  in  some  instances  by  the  city  and  State 
organizations,  such  as  the  Vocational  Guidance  Association  of  Brook- 
lyn, the  Vocational  Guidance  Association  of  New  York,  and  the 
California  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  a  very  active  organiza- 
tion in  a  State  that  is  deeply  interested  in  the  problems  of  vocational 
direction. 

In  the  sections  that  follow,  brief  statements  are  given  covering  the 
activities  of  the  more  important  national  educational  organizations 
that  have  concerned  themselves  more  or  less  directly  with  vocational 
guidance. 

NATIONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  ASSOCIATION. 

Tlie  Boston  conference  on  vocational  guidance  (1910)^  held  under 
the  joint  auspices  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  and  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Boston,  was  largely  given  over  to  statements  of  the  need 
for  vocational  guidance.  Addresses  were  made  by  Prof.  Paul  II. 
Hanus,  Harvard  tiniversity;  Frederick  P.  Fish;  Bernard  J.  Koth- 
well;  Eobert  A.  Woods,  of  South  End  House,  Boston;  David 
Snedden,then  State  commissioner  of  education  for  Massachusetts; 
Charles  Zueblin;  Prof.  Frank  M.  Leavitt,  University  of  Chicago; 
Owen  Lovejoy,  of  the  National  Child  Labor  Committee;  President 
Kichard  M.  Maclaurin,  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology ; 
Felix  Adler,  of  the  Ethical  Culture  School,  New  York;  Stratton  D. 
Brooks,  at  that  time  superintendent  of  schools  in  .Boston ;  Meyer 
Bloomfield;  E.  W.  Weaver,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  President  Eliot,  of 
Harvard;  Samuel  McCune  Lindsay,  New  York;  Miss  Florence  M. 
Marshall,  director  of  the  Girls'  Trade  Education  League,  Boston, 

>Now  the  National  Society  of  Vocational  Education. 

*  The  proceedings  of  this  conference  were  never  published.  Several  of  the  papers  wore 
printed  in  current  periodicals,  and  a  number  of  them  are  now  available  in  Bloomflcld's 
Readings.  The  account  here  given  Is  based  on  the  unpublKshed  stenographic  report  of  the 
conference,  secured  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau. 
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and  others.  Supt.  Brooks  forecast  much  of  the  development  that  has 
come  since  when  he  expressed  the  need  for  "permeating  public 
opinion  and  permeating  the  school  life  with  the  idea  that  the  school 
is  to  prepare  for  a  vocation  and  that  vocation  is  to  be  wisely  selected, 
as  wisely  selected  as  it  is  possible  to  select,"  and  Mr.  Bloomfield 
showed  how  the  "  vocational  guidance  movement  seeks  to  come  in  as 
a  cooperative,  coordinating  agency,  tying  up  the  various  threads,  the 
interests,  the  points  of  view,  in  order  to  give  the  child  a  cooperative 
help  in  its  choice  of  a  life  work,"  and  how  "  to  the  wisest  employers 
and  to  the  best  teachers  we  ask  that  we  strive  eventually  to  give  an 
educational  motive  to  work  and  a  vocational  motive  to  education." 

The  sense  of  the  conference  is  well  summed  up  in  the  words  of 
President  Maclaurin : 

There  can  be  no  question  iit  aU  of  tlie  importance  of  a  right  solution  of  this 
problem  of  vocational  guidance.  Whether  we  look  at  the  individual  or  at 
society  as  a  whole,  the  conditions,  are  really  deplorable.  •  •  •  There 
is  much  talk  to-day,  wise  and  otherwise,  of  preservation,  of  conserva- 
tion, of  our  natural  resources.  There  is  waste  on  every  hand,  waste  that 
could  be  easily  avoided  if  we  could  only  face  the  problem  scientifically,  seriously, 
and  with  definiteness  of  purpose.  There  is  no  waste,  however,  that  is  quite 
as  distressing  as  the  waste  of  human  effort.  If  we  can  do  anything  to  save 
this  fearful  waste,  then  I  say  that  it  is  a  national  duty  to  take  the  matter  up 
with  all  seriousness  and  do  everything  that  we  can. 

The  second  conference  ^  held  in  New  York  in  1912,  was  organized 
by  the  officers  of  the  "  Central  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance  of 
New  York  City,"  with  the  assistance  of  a  conference  committee. 
Progress  in  the  movement  is  indicated  by  the  increased  attention 
given  to  reports  of  actual  vocational  guidance  work.  In  the  confer- 
ence on  placement  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine  pointed  out  that: 

We  perhaps  do  not  need,  as  we  did  a  few  years  ago,  to  preach  the  Idea  of 
vocational  guidance  as  essential.  That  idea  is  In  the  air.  It  may  be  that  the 
time  has  come  for  us  to  put  into  practice  the  ideas  that  the  pioneers  in  this 
field  have  been  thinking  out. 

Mrs.  P.  J.  O'Connell,  superintendent  of  the  Alliance  Employment 
Bureau,  described  her  experience  in  placing  the  unskilled  girl  worker. 
E.  W.  Weaver,  chairman  of  the  students'  aid  committee  of  the  New 
York  High  School  Teachers'  Association,  described  the  experience 
of  his  committee  in  attempting  to  get  in  touch  with  employers.  Miss 
Anne  Davis,  of  the  Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy,  out- 
lined the  work  of  the  "Bureau  of  Employment  Supervision  for 
Boys  and  Girls,"  then  in  existence  a  year  and  a  half.'  Miss  Bertha 
M.  Stevens,  then  director  of  the  Cooperative  Employment  Bureau  for 
Girls,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  discussed  the  question,  "Have  we  any  right 
to  place  the  average  boy  or  girl  in  the  average  job?" 

*Thc  procecdingH  were  printed  by  the  committee.     See  bibliography, 
■  See  also  p.  SO  of  this  report. 
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In  the  conference  on  "  FoUow-up,"  presided  over  by  Miss  Alice  P. 
Barrow3,  Dr.  Edgar  S.  Barney  told  how  the  Hebrew  Technical  Insti- 
tute kept  in  touch  year  after  year  with  its  graduates;  George  H. 
Chatfield,  secretary  of  the  Permanent  Census  Board  of  New  York, 
pointed  out  how  the  records  of  132,000  working  children  in  New 
York  City  are  handled  by  his  organization ;  Mrs.  Helen  T.  WooUey , 
of  Cincinnati,  discussed  the  work-certificate  situation  in  Ohio  and 
told  something  of  her  analysis  of  the  2,366  children  who  took  out 
working  certificates  in  1911-12 ;  and  Miss  Efsa  Ueland,  in  summariz- 
ing, made  clear  that  whether  the  placement  bureau  idea,  the  vocational 
counsellor  idea,  or  the  idea  that  the  schools  themselves  needed  to  be 
guided,  was  of  most  importance,  all  involved  some  system  of 
follow-up. 

In  the  conference  on  study  of  occupations  Dr.  Edward  L.  Stevens 
suggested  seven  tests  to  which  he  would  submit  every  occupation 
which  employed  boys  and  girls:  (1)  Is  it  healthful?  (2)  Is  it  an 
enduring  occupation  in  trade?  (3)  Is  it  seasonal?  (4)  Is  it  moral? 
(5)  Is  there  opportunity  for  promotion?  (6)  Is  it  educative  in  itself? 
(7)  Does  the  employment  make  for  a  living  wage?  Charles  R. 
Richards,  director  of  Cooper  Union,  grouped  the  fundamental  data 
necessary  in  studying  the  industries  under  three  headings:  (1)  The 
economic  data,  (2)  the  opportunities  presented  by  an  occupation 
for  beginners,  (3)  the  relation  of  the  occupation  to  school  training. 
John  A.  Fitch  urged  constant  investigation  of  the  conditions  of  in- 
dustry and  wide  publicity  for  the  results.  Mrs.  Mary  Schenck  Wool- 
man,  president  of  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
Boston,  pointed  to  the  experience  of  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  for 
Girls  as  evidence  of  the  value  of  investigations  of  occupations.  In 
her  summary  Miss  Frances  Perkins  emphasized  the  need  for  study 
of  the  human  factor  in  industry. 

In  the  conference  on  vocational  analysis  Mrs.  Woolley  discussed 
the  psychological  laboratory  as  an  adjunct  to  a  vocational  bureau; 
Dr.  James  E.  Lough,  of  New  York  University,  spoke  hopefully  of 
the  pK)Ssibilities  of  applying  experimental  psychology  in  vocational 
guidance;  Gustave  A.  Blumenthal  described  vocational  analysis  as 
carried  out  in  the  West  Side  Young  Men's  Christian  Association ;  and 
Miss  Henrietta  Rodman  told  of  her  course  in  the  Wadleigh  High 
School,  New  York,  whereby  the  girls  attempted  to  analyze  their  own 
aptitudes  on  the  basis  of  Thorndike's  classification  of  types  of  mind. 

Other  sessions  discussed  vocational  scholarships,  opportunities  for 
vocational  training  as  a  phase  of  vocational  guidance,  methods  of 
vocational  direction,  and  the  relation  of  vocational  guidance  to  the 
employer. 

The  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.)  conference,  October  21-24,  1913,  was 
the  organization  meeting  of  the  association.  In  his  prefatory  state- 
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ment  to  the  report  of  the  meeting^  Prof.  Frank  M.  Leavitt  pointed 
out  that  the  new  association  was  organized  "only  when  a  careful 
study  of  the  situation  had  disclosed  the  fact  that  no  existing  organi- 
zation was  in  a  position  to  do  the  work  to  which  the  association  pro- 
poses to  address  itself."  He  asserted  that  the  demand  for  a  more 
rational  and  humane  guidance  of  the  youth  of  the  land  toward  and 
in  vocational  life  came  from  three  distinct  sources — economic,  e<ln- 
cational,  and  social.  The  constitution  adopted  by  the  association 
provided : 

The  objects  of  this  association  shnU  be  to  promote  iiitorcourse  between  those 
who  are  interested  in  vocational  guidance ;  to  give  a  stronger  and  more  general 
impulse  and  more  systematic  direction  to  the  study  and  practice  of  vocationul 
guidance;  to  establish  a  center  or  centers  for  the  distribution  of  information 
concerning  the  study  and  pfactice  of  vocational  guidance ;  and  to  cooperate  with 
the  public  schools  and  other  agencies  in  the  furtherance  of  these  objects. 

In  December,  1914,  the  association  met  with  the  National  Society 
for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education  at  Richmond,  Va. 
Among  the  topics  considered  were:  Practical  phases  of  vocational 
guidance;  the  street  and  the  start  in  life;  dexterity  and  skill  in  rela- 
tion to  vocational  guidance;  vocational  guidance  in  the  univei'sity; 
vocational  guidance  in  the  public  school  system;  vocational  guidance 
and  social  welfare.  Problems  of  vocational  guidance  were  considered 
in  special  rehition  to  the  problems  of  vocational  training  as  brought 
out  in  the  cooperative  vocational  survey  which  had  just  been  com- 
pleted for  the  city  of  Richmond. 

The  meeting  of  the  association  at  Oakland  (1915),  Detroit  (1916), 
and  Phihidelphia  (1917)  were  devoted  largely  to  interchange  of  ex- 
perience and  reports  of  practical  attempts  to  work  out  the  tlieories 
of  vocational  guidance.  The  meeting  at  Oakland  stimulated  an  al- 
ready healthy  interest  in  the  subject  in  California  that  has  persisted 
and  expanded.  The  Detroit  meeting,  held  in  connection  with  tho 
Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Associa- 
tion, reemphasized  the  school's  interest  in  vocational  guidance.  The 
Philadelphia  meeting  of  April,  1917,  was  a  joint  meeting  with  the 
National  Employment  Managers'  Conference,  and  indicated  some- 
thing of  the  rapprochement  that  is  coming  between  the  school  and 
industry.  The  Atlantic  City  meeting,  February,  1918,  took  the  form 
of  a  conference  on  "war  problems  in  vocational  adjustment."  Rep- 
resentatives of  Government  agencies  engaged  in  prosecuting  the  war 
presented  the  plans  that  had  been  worked  out  for  classifying  per- 
sonnel in  the  Army,  for  enlisting  farm  labor,  and  for  reeducating 
and  redirecting  the  disabled  returned  soldier. 

Since  April,  1915,  the  association  has  published  a  monthly  bulle- 
tin, which  gives  in  concise  form  accounts  of  new  developments,  re- 

^U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui.,   191i,  No.  14,  p.  a. 
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ports  from  different  centers,  and  reviews,  of  the  rapid  developing 
literature  of  vocational  guidance. 

XATIOXAL  SOClETr   FOR  THE  PKOMOTIOX  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

Since  its  inception  (1907)  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion 
of  Industrial  Education  has  had  an  interest  in  the  problem  of  voca- 
tional guidance  that  has  been  second  only  to  tliat  of  vocational 
training.  In  1913  and  1914  the  society  held  joint  sessions  with  the 
National  Vocational  Guidance  Association,  and  in  general  there  has 
been  sustained  interest  on  the  part  of  each  organization  regarding 
the  essential  relation  between  the  two  movements.  The  most  definite 
contribution  of  the  national  society  has  been  in  the  vocational  ^nr- 
veys  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  the  State  of  In- 
diana, referred  to  more  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  report.^  It  has  been 
pointed  out  that  through  these  surveys  the  facts  regarding  occupa- 
tions and  processes  are  becoming  known,  an  essential  step  in  any 
plan  of  vocational  guidance.  With  the  passage  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
Act  granting  Federal  aid  for  vocational  education,  the  society  broad- 
ened its  work  and  became  the  National  Society  for  Vocational  Educa- 
tion. It  will  have  as  sections  or  affiliated  organizations  many  other 
societies  in  the  vocational  field,  including  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Association. 

NATIONAI,  EDUCATION  ASSOCIATION. 

The  National  Education  Association  had  in  its  annual  programs 
already  made  several  contributions  to  the  vocational  guidance  move- 
ment before  any  of  its  committees  began  to  investigate  the  subject. 
President  Eliot's  address  at  the  1910  meeting  on  "  The  Life  Career 
Motive"  has  perhaps  stimulated  as  much  real  thinking  on  the 
significance  of  vocational  aim  as  any  other  single  document  in  tlie 
history  of  the  movement,  and  Supt.  Spaulding's  analysis  of  the 
problems  set  for  vocational  guidance,  at  the  Cincinnati  meeting  of 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  (1915),  is  one  of  the  construc- 
tive efforts  in  this  field.* 

At  the  Kansas  City  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
(1917)  a  conference  of  superintendents  in  cities  of  between  10,000 
and  25,000  population  was  held  on  the  general  topic  "  assisting  pupils 
in  the  upper  grammar  grades  to  plan  ahead."  The  conference  dis- 
cussed the  methods  of  making  prcvocational  work  in  smaller  cities 
fniTiish  something  like  an  adequate  basis  for  choice  of  vocation. 

Apart  from  these  activities  the  most  important  contributions  so 

*  far  made  by  the  National  Education  Association  to  the  vocational 

guidance  movement  are  to  be  found  in  the  work  of  the  committee  on 

^See  page  70.  'See  page  11. 
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vocational  education  and  guidance,  appointed  at  the  1913  meeting, 
and  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Edocation. 
The  committee  on  vocational  education  has  icsued  several  reports, 
the  latest  and  most  comprehensive  having  been  published  as  Bttlletin 
No.  21,  1916,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.^  This  report  contains  a 
brief  but  well-organized  statement  of  the  aims  of  vocational  guid- 
ance work  in  public  high  schools.  The  reports  of  the  Commission  on 
the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  are  important  in  this  sur- 
'vey,  not  only  because  one  of  them  deals  with  vocational  guidance,  but 
because  the  idea  of  the  junior  high  school  and  the  curricula  read- 
justment involved  in  better  vocational  guidance  lie  at  the  basis  of 
the  recommendations  of  the  commission  in  all  subjects. 

The  final  version  of  the  report  on  "  Vocational  Guidance  in  Sec- 
ondary Education"  (Educ.  BuL,  1918,  No.  19)  deals  primarily 
with  the  needs  of  youth  between  12  and  18  years  of  age,  whether 
in  school  or  at  work.  The  point  is  made,  however,  that  the  ideals 
of  vocational  guidance  can  not  be  satisfactorily  attained  with- 
out remodeling  the  instruction  of  the  first  six  school  years ;  that  ele- 
mentary education  should  be  so  organized  as  to  give  some  knowledge 
of  occupations  and  afford  opportunity  for  a  wide  variety  of  exper- 
ience in  activities  having  vocational  significance,  and  that  changes 
should  be  effected  in  the  elementary  school  program,  and  every  ef- 
fort made  to  lead  pupils,  parents,  and  employers  to  realize  the  im- 
portance of  longer  schooling. 

The  report  attempts  to  group  pupils  by  the  time  of  leaving  school. 
For  the  first  group,  those  leaving  school  at  the  termination  of  the 
compulsory  age  limit,  14  years,  "  employment  supervision  "  is  desig- 
nated. For  the  second  group,  those  who  will  remain  in  school  from 
four  to.  six  years  beyond  the  sixth  grade,  but  who  will  not  enter  higher 
institutions,  such  help  as  "guidance  in  choice  of  curriculum,"  "voca- 
tional information,"  and  "  placement "  are  suggested ;  and  the  point 
is  made  that  "the  value  of  vocational  information  and  placement 
will  be  enhanced  many  times  by  the  presence  in  the  junior  high 
school  of  prevociitional  work,  and  in  the  senior  high  school,  curric- 
ulums  with  genuine  vocational  content."  For  the  third  group,  those 
on  the  way  to  higher  educational  institutions,  the  special  duty  of  the 
secondary  school  is  guidance  in  the  choice  of  courses,  both  in  the 
secondary  school  and  in  the  higher  institution.  The  report  considers 
vocational  information  as  perhaps  the  most  important  phase  of  voca- 
tional guidance  at  present  conducted  in  the  four-year  high  school. 
The  possibilities  of  worlv  in  English  and  civics  are  referred  to 
briefly.* 

*  Vocational  Secondary  Fklucatlon. 

•See  also  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ.  Bui..  1917.  No.  2;  also  Bui.,  1915,  No.  28. 
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A  vocational  guidance  program, — ^As  a  reasonable  and  compre- 
hensive vocational  guidance  problem  for  the  secondary  period,  i.  e.,  12 
to  18  years,  the  rei)ort  recommends  the  following: 

1.  Survey  of  the  world's  work, 

2.  Studying  and  testing  pupils'  possibilities. 

3.  Guidance  in  choice  and  rechoice  of  vocation. 

4.  Guidance  in  reference  to  preparation  for  vocation. 

5.  Guidance  in  entering  upon  work,  that  is,  "  placement." 

6.  Guidance  in  employment,  that  is,  "employment  supervision." 

7.  Progressive  modification  of  school  practices. 

8.  Progi'essive  modification  of  economic  conditions. 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  Or  CX)RP0RATI0N  SCHOOLS. 

The  interest  of  business  men  in  vocational  guidance  is  illustrated 
by  the  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools.  On  September 
1, 1914,  the  executive  committee  of  this  association  appointed  a  com- 
mittee* on  vocational  guidance  and  instructed  it  "(1)  to  make  a 
scientific  study  of  the  subject  of  vocational  guidance,  (2)  to  compile 
available  data,  (3)  to  make  a  digest  of  such  data,  and  (4)  to  submit 
recommendations  in  a  report  to  be  made  at  the  third  annual  conven- 
tion." 

The  repoii;  presented  at  the  W5rcester  meeting,  June  8-11,  1915,* 
comprised  72  pages  and  covered  the  following  topics : 

I.  Some  scientific  asi)ects  of  vocational  guidance. 
II.  Survey  of  available  helpful  vocational  guidance  data. 

III.  Charting  practicable  opportunities. 

IV.  Recommendations. 
V.  Bibliography. 

The  foreword  of  the  report  sets  forth  the  committee's  understand- 
ing of  the  business  man's  interest  in  the  vocational  guidance  move- 
ment. The  committee  points  out  that  "  the  first  uncharted  sea  scien- 
tific management  has  discovered  is  our  general  ignorance  of  the 
content  and  potentiality  of  the  human  and  of  truly  scientific  right 
relations  between  those  who  work  and  those  who  hire."  The  "  tre- 
mendous human  turnover  "  characteristic  of  the  industrial  regime  is 
described,  and  the  assertion  is  made  that : 

This  frightful  waste  in  the  turnover  is  due  fundamentally  to  the  lack  of 
knowledge  regarding  the  generality  and  versatility  of  human  talents,  to  the 
lack  of  adequate  training  before  and  after  entering  industry,  to  the  lack  of 
proper  employment  plans,  and  scientific  work  selection,  and  to  the  lack  of  defi- 
nite knowledge  of  work  conditions. 

^The  committee  consisted  of  Prof.  Henry  C.  Metcalf,  Tufts  College,  Mass.,  chairman; 
Dr.  Walter  DiU  Scott,  Northwestern  University;  and  Albert  C  Vinal,  of  the  Americin 
Telegraph  ft  Telephone  Co. 

'The  National  Association  of  Corporation  Schools.  Third  annual  convention.  Tapers, 
reports,  bibliographies,  and  discussions  The  ^rrow  Press,  N.  Y.,  1915.  The  material  on 
vocational  guidance  comprises  pp.  330-478. 

67591*— 19 8 
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In  the  judgment  of  the  conimittee — 

More  comprehensively  than  any  other  movement,  vocational  guidance  tafcea 
for  its  supreme  function  the  conservation  of  human  energy,  tlie  eradication  of 
the  industrial  waste;  and  no  elaboration  of  this  waste  is  necessary  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  its  enormity. 

Vocational  guidance  forces  us  to  comprehend  the  physical,  intellectual,  and 
moral  worth  of  each  worker ;  *  *  *  it  forces  us  to  consider  education  and 
economic  opportunity  as  one  and  inseparable.  Through  vocational  guidance 
business  and  education  are  united  in  the  great  problem  of  the  conservation  of 
human  resources. 

Under  scientific  aspects  of  vocational  guidance  the  report  treats 
of  the  far-reaching  influence  of  the  work  environment,  the  possibility 
of  the  employer  as  "  vocational  guide,"  and  the  generality  and  versa- 
tility of  human  talents. 

An  attempt  is  made  to  "  take  stock  "  of  the  vocational  guidance 
movement  as  it  affects  commercial  bodies  and  to  find  out  what  methods 
developed  by  it  could  be  utilized  by  the  association  in  working  out 
its  own  problems.  Work  done  by  chambers  of  commerce  and  boards 
of  trade  is  referred  to  by  typical  cases  (especially  Buffalo  and 
Rochester) .  A  miscellaneous  list  of  surveys — "  vocational,  industrial, 
and  occupational " — is  given,  but  the  field  here  also  was  obviously  so 
broad  that  the  only  significance  of  the  list  is  to  give  some  quantitative 
idea  of  the  survey  movement.  A  partial  list  of  bureaus  of  vocational 
guidance  is  given,  with  the  notation  that  "  for  the  most  part  these  are 
maintained  between  the  public  schools  and  the  commercial  interests.'' 

One  of  the  most  significant  sections  of  the  report  is  that  dealing 
with  the  activities  of  the  members  of  the  National  Association,  of 
Corporation  Schools.^  Replies  were  obtained  and  tabulated  from  53 
concerns  on  the  basis  of  an  elaborate  questionnaire. 

The  committee  recommends  to  the  attention  of  the  association  the 
preparation  of  a  special  digest  of  the  material  on  vocational  guid- 
ance and  a  further  study  of  the  following  topics :  Sources  of  supply 
of  employees;  best  methods  of  cooperation  between  business  and  vo- 
cation bureaus;  what  commercial  organizations  are  doing  in  behalf 
of  vocational  guidance;  how  the  National  Association  of  Corpora- 
tion Schools  can  best  assist  educational  and  industrial  surveys;  the 
psychological  influences  of  different  systems  of  remuneration. 

NATIONAL  CONFERENCE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  MANAGERS. 

In  1913  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau  brought  together  50  of  the 
men  who  do  the  hiring  of  employees  in  large  business  and  manufac- 
turing concerns  of  Boston  and  vicinity,  to  consider  the  better  selec- 
tion and  guidance  of  working  youth.  The  organization  known  as  the 
Employment  Managers'  Association  resulted.  By  April,  1917,. there 
were  50  such  associations  in  cities  throughout  the  country,  and  four 

*  See  pp.  390-410  of  the  report 
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national  conferences  had  been  held.^  The  conference  at  Philadelphia, 
April  2-4,  1917,  discussed  tlie  following  topics,  among  others:  The 
cost  of  labor  turnover;  methods  of  reducing  labor  turnover ;  what  the 
employment  department  should  bQ  in  industry;  the  w^ork  of  the 
Carole  Institute  of  Technology  in  developing  tests;  analysis  of 
reasons  for  leaving;  following  up  after  hiring;  individuality  in 
industry.' 

AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR. 

For  many  years  the  American  Federation  of  Labor  has  l>een  inter- 
ested in  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance.  Tlie  federa- 
tion was  one  of  the  first  national  organizations  to  issue  an  official  pro- 
nouncement on  vocational  training  for  workers,  and  since  1903  it  has 
had  committees  actively  at  work  in  this  field.  It  has  consistently 
stood  for  industrial  training  through  public,  rather  than  private 
agencies,  and  has  opposed  any  attempt  at  a  narrowing  type  of  train- 
ing that  would  withhold  from  the  sons  and  daughters  of  workers  the 
opportunity  for  further  education  and  the  full  and  free  choice  of 
vocation. 

More  recently  the  federation  has  emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
vocational  guidance  viewpoint  in  any  plan  of  education.  At  the  con- 
vention held  in  Minneapolis  in  June,  1918,  the  following  statements, 
among  others,  were  adopted  as  pai*t  of  a  national  education  program 
to  which  the  organization  placed  itself : 

1.  Tbe  deyelopment  of  vocational  guidance  and  industrial  education  in  botb 
urban  and  rural  communities,  in  proper  relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  needs 
of  oiir' democracy. 

.  '  2.  TKe' provision  of  increased  facilities  in  public  normal  schools  for  men  and 
women  in  the  trades  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  teaching  industrial 
and  vocational  subjects. 

3.  The  insistence  that  in  all  courses  of  study,  and  particularly  in  industrial 
and  Tocational  courses,  the  privUeges  and  obligations  of  Intelligent  citizenship 
must  be  taught  vigorously  and  effectively ;  and  that  at  least  in  all  vocational 
and  industrial  courses,  an  unemasculated  industrial  history  must  be  taught. 
which  shall  include  an  accurate  account  of  the  organization  of  the  workers  and 
of  tbe  results  thereof,  and  shall  also  include  a  summary  of  all  legislation,  both 
State  and  Federal,  affecting  the  industries  taught 

OTHER  ASSOCIATIONS. 

A  number  of  other  organizations  have  done  important  work  for 
the  vocational  guidance  movement.'    Conspicuously  practical  work  in 

^Tbe  proccedlBg*  of  the  IffainmpoIlB  meeting  (Januarf,  1916)  were  published  as  Bui. 
196  of  the  Bureaa  of  Labor  Statistics,  and  tbe  proceedings  of  the  Boston  meeting  (May, 
1916)  were  printed  as  Bui.  202  of  tbe  same  bureau.  See  Monthly  Review  of  the  Bureau 
«f  Labor  SUtlstica,  April,  1917. 

*The  periodical,  "  Indastrial  Management**  (formerly  Enghieering  Magasine),  Npw 
York,  baa  published  articles  dealing  with  this  movement.  See  especially  series  beginning 
to  Issue  of  January,  1917. 

*An  attempt  is  made  on  p.  388  of  tbe  Corporation  Schools  Report  (1915)  to  list  some 
•f  (he  associmtlons  immediately  concerned. 
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organizing  vocational  conferences  for  college  women  and  in  plac^ 
ment  work  for  members  of  this  special  group  has  been  done  by  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae.*  The  American  Association  on 
Unemployment  has  approached  thfe  problem  with  a  constructive  pro- 
gram of  labor  adjustment.*  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association, 
besides  maintaining  vocation  bureaus  in  some  of  the  larger  centers, 
has  recently  mapped  out  a  plan  of  vocational  direction  that  provides 
for  grade-school  boys,  high-school  boys,  and  boys  already  at  work.* 
The  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  investigated  condi- 
tions in  certain  occupations  for  women.* 

Nearly  every  professional  organization  is  interested  in  vocational 
guidance  problems  for  its  special  field.  The  American  Home  Eco- 
nomics Association  has  cooperated  in  an  investigation  of  the  require- 
ments and  opportunities  for  home  economics  teaching.*  The  League 
of  Nursing  Education  has  sought  close  affiliation  from  the  start?  with 
the  vocational  guidance  movement,  because  of  the  special  difficulty 
of  the  "  misfit "  in  the  profession  of  nursing.  The  medical  associa- 
tions have  been  concerned  with  occupational  diseases,  an  important 
element  in  the  developing  fact-basis  for  vocational  guidance.* 

RECENT  GROWTH. 

In  April,  1918,  the  Bureau  of  Education  sent  a  post  card  inquiry 
to  the  10,400  four-year  high  schools  in  the  United  States,  requesting 
data  on  "  departments  or  bureaus  designed  to  assist  young  persons  in 
securing  employment."  The  object  was  to  secure  definite  informa- 
tion, for  war  use,  as  to  the  extent  of  placement  work  in  public  high 
schools.  Of  the  5,628  schools  replying,  932  reported  vocation  bu- 
reaus, employment  departments,  or  similar  devices  for  placing  pupils. 

A  number  of  the  schools  added  a  word  or  two  to  indicate  that  the 
school  was  striving  to  put  vocational  guidance  into  effect  in  some 
way.  A  large  number  of  the  high  schools  are  getting  their  first  ex- 
perience in  placement  and  guidance  through  the  Government's  farm 
enlistment  plan,  53  schools  specifying  that  their  employment  work  is 
confined  to  the  Boys'  Working  Reserve  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Thirty-three — and  no  doubt  many  more  should  be  added  to  the  list — 
are  doing  placement  work  only  in  the  commercial  field,  as  part  of  the 

»  See  "Journal  of  the  ABSociatJon  of  Collegiate  Alumnae,"  current  Issuea.  (Published 
by  the  association,  Cooperatown,  N.  Y.)  for  "News  Notes"  from  the  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions. 

«  A  Practical  Program  for  the  Preventing  of  Unemployment  in  America.  By  J.  B. 
Andrews,   December,    1914. 

» See  American  Youth.  January,  1917,  pp.  8-9.  Also  Vocational  Guidance  Bulletin, 
January-February,  1917. 

*  See  bibliography,  under  "  Occupations." 

"  In  cooperation  with  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union  of  Bostoa. 

*See  p.  75. 
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work  of  the  commercial  course.     Others  report  regular  courses  in 
vocations.* 

By  way  of  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  in  the  past  10  years 
.vocational  guidance  has  gone  through  the  usual  stages  of  private 
pathfinding  and  experimentation  and  ultimate  public  adoption.  The 
Boston  Vocation  Bureau  has  been  succeeded  by  a  fairly  complete 
system  of  vocational  direction  for  the  city,  with  a  director  of  voca- 
tional guidance  in  charge,  a  central  exchange — ^the  Boston  Place- 
ment Bureau — and  vocational  counselors  for  every  school.*  New 
York  City  has,  besides  the  State  employment  offices,  a  staff  of  voca- 
tional counselors.  San  Francisco  created  the  position  of  director  of 
vocational  guidance  in  1916.  In  1917  Pittsburgh  appointed  a  di- 
rector of  vocational  guidance  for  the  public  schools.  The  vocational 
survey  motive  has  operated  in  a  number  of  educational  investiga- 
tions, froHL  the  studies  of  school-leaving  and  employment  to  the 
occupational  analyses  of  the  Richmond,  Minneapolis,  and  Indiana 
projects.  With  this  external  expansion  has  gone  a  development  in 
literature  and  method  that  has  transferred  the  problem,  at  least 
in  part,  from  the  stage  of  experimentation  to  that  of  fairly  reliable 
practice. 

^A  complete  list  of  the  high  schools  reporting  vocation  bureaus  in  some  form  is  gtyen 
In  the  appendix. 

•  In  NoTember,  1917,  the  work  of  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau  was  transferred  to  the 
diTision  of  education  of  Harvard  University,  Cambridgei  Masii 
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Public  concern  in  vocational  guidance  early  centered  about  the 
problem  of  the  14  to  16  year  old  boy  or  girl  who  had  left  school  to 
go  to  work.  Starting  primarily  from  the  point  of  view  of  vocational 
training,  this  soon  developed  into  a  demand  for  an  adequate  pi-o- 
gram  of  both  training  and  guidance.  Waste  in  human  resources  was 
clearly  revealed  by  the  studies  of  school-leaving  and  employment  that 
began  with  the  Massachusetts  investigation  of  1906  and  continued  for 
several  years.  These  studies  showed  that  the  school,  carrying  out 
ruthlessly  its  selective  function  through  the  medium  of  traditional 
courses  of  study,  was  driving  children  irresistibly  into  industry,  and 
for  the  most  part  into  the  least  desirable  kind  of  industry.  Prac- 
tically all  these  studies  came  to  the  conclusion  that  not  merely  voca- 
tional training  was  needed,  but  guidance — educational  guidance  tliat 
would  keep  boys  and  girls  in  school  and  help  them  select  useful 
courses  of  study,  and  specific  vocational  guidance  that  would  aid 
boj's  and  girls  in  planning  ahead  for  their  future  occupations. 

The  general  relation  of  these  studies  of  school-leaving  and  employ- 
ment to  the  vocational  guidance  movement  has  been  indicated  in  the 
preceding  chapter.  In  the  present  chapter  the  attempt  is  made  to- 
bring  together  the  more  important  of  these  studies,  in  order  that 
their  findings  may  be  considered  and  compared.  A  tabular  statement 
has  been  prepared  (Table  1,  following)  containing  such  items  as  are 
reasonably  comparable,  and  this  is  followed  by  brief  descriptions  of 
each  study.  This  material  should  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  ac- 
counts of  work  in  typical  centers,  as  presented  in  Chapter  VI,  since 
in  most  instances  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  studies  here  described  that 
vocational  guidance  plans  have  been  instituted. 


Table  1. — Summary 

of  principal  studies  of 

school-leaving  and 

employment. 

Study. 

Year. 

Number 
of  chil- 
dren. 

Causes  of  school- 
leaving. 

Types  of  occupations 
entered. 

Beginning  wage. 

Massachusetts  Com- 
mission on  Indus- 
trial and  Technical 
Education. 

Federal  Report  on 
Conditions  Un- 
der Which  Chil- 
dren Leave  School 
to  Go  to  Work. 

1906 
1010 

5,459 
620 

Child's  dissatisfac- 
tion with  school; 
desire  to  earn. 

Earnings     neces- 
sary, 29  per  cent; 
earnings  desired, 
28  per  cent;  dis- 
satisfaction with 
school.  27    per 

for  work.  10  per 
cenu 

Sixty-eight  per  cent 
into  unskilled  indus- 
Uies. 

"Practically    90    per 
cent  of  boys  and  all 
girls  entered  indus- 
tries where  average 
weekly  wage  for  all 
employees  was  un- 
der $10.» 

S2-I5. 

Boys.    I2.l9-$5.tti; 
girla,  $1.65-»4.78. 
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Tabu:  1,—Summary  of  principal  studies  of  school-leaving  and  employment- 
Continued. 


StndT. 

Year. 

Xainbw 
ofchfl- 
dreo. 

Causes  of  school'^ 
leaving. 

Types  of  occupattons 
entered. 

Beginning  wagor 

Worcester,  Oam- 

1911 

978 

Fifty  per  cent  left 

Feventy-eight  per  cent 
in     factories     and 

•3^. 

trid0e,aiid8oiiier. 

out    of    causes 

▼flle. 

other  than  eoo- 
nomio  pressure. 

mills;  remainder 
mercantile      estab- 
lishments. 

Hvtford  VoontJonal 

1911 

1,163 

"Restless and  dis- 

" Mostly  imskilled  odd 

Average,  13.92. 

Galdaooe  Commit- 

contented/'    46 

Jobs  in  factories  and 

tML 

per  cent:  back- 
ward,   20    per 
cent;  economic 
pressure,  26  per 
cent. 

stores." 

Tbfbdelphb  Public 
Sdofittioa    As90- 

1912 

13,740 

No  data... 

In   fifictorles,    43   per 
cent;  store  and  of- 

Ranees  from   un- 

•  * "  ^•"••'^  .•••••••.• 

*%c*a*^XAa        i»*^»»»        %«si 

cbtion. 

fice,    29   per   cent; 

(36  per  cent  of 
casesVto  86.  Me- 

housework,  13  per 

cent;       messengers 

dian,  13.50  to  K 

and  street  trades,  4 

per  cent;  skilled  in- 
dustries, only  3  per 

- 

cent. 

Mnr  Yoric  VoeatJon- 

1912 

302 

No  data. 

Street     and     wagon 
trades,  32  per  cent; 
department      store 

•I  GnldMiee  Bar- 

wy. 

and  office,   11   per 

outside  work,  10  per 

cent;     manuflaotur- 

ing,  47  per  cent. 

Ghemittti 

1912 

3,306 

Economic  pres- 
sure, 27  per  cent; 
remainder     de- 

Shoe factories,  10  per 
cent;    other    Victo- 

Boys, median,  Sll- 

83.99;  girls,     83- 

ries,    15   per    cent; 

82.99. 

sire    to    work, 

errands  and  messen- 

based frequent- 
Iron  dissatisCso- 
tion  with  school. 

gers,   22  per   cent; 

department     store, 
15  per  cent. 

CMago  Stockyards 

1912 

660 

Factories,  42  per  cent: 

.\  V  e  r  a  g  e— bors, 

Dfatrirt. 

presstire,  52  per 
cflnt;di3satisfEMV 
tton  with  school, 
33  per  cent. 

errands  and  messen- 
ger, 23  percent;  mer- 
cantile      establLsh- 

84.25;  girls,  13.51. 

.'■  J  «•  » 

Only  6  per  cent  in 
skilled  trades. 

BtLooB 

1911- 
1912 

4,388 

"Helpers,"     4.)     per 
cent;  errand,  10  per 



1 

cent:  messengers,  6 

percent; office  work, 

8  per  cent. 

Ika    Moines     and 

1914 

iOO    «Neowsity,   dis- 
1     satlifaction  with 

Avenge,  85.50. 

Sioux  City. 

1     teacher,"  prefer- 

ence /or  work. 

BcBttle. 

1913- 
1914 

403 

Economic  pres- 
sure and  dlssat- 

Girls,  85.10  to  87.08; 

boys,  86.07  to 
r.76. 

Lstection. 

Waliham,  Mass. 

1914- 

20O 

Dislike  of  school, 

Manufacturing,  65  per 
cent;       mercantile, 

Average— boys, 

1910 

backwardness, 

84.45;  girls,  84.41: 

etc.,  50  per  cent; 
economic    pres- 

13.5 per  cent;  omce 

50   per    cent    of 

and  messenger  serv- 

cases  range   l>e- 

sure,  35  per  cent; 

ice,  11.5  per  cent. 

tween  83  and  86. 

preference     for 

work,     10    per 

cent;    wish    of 

parents,    5    per 
cent. 
Necesssity,  32  per 
cent;     earnings 

OUttfio. 

1911- 
1910 

6,758 

Boys:     Errand     and 
messenger,    46    per 
cent;      office     and 

Median,  boys,  8i.V) 
to  85;  girls,  84  to 

desired,  22  per 
cont;dis9Btisnu> 

84.50. 

street,  26  per  cent; 
skilled  tra<J(»s,  lOper 
cent      Oirls:    Fac- 

tion.aOporcent; 
preference  for 

work,  4  iHsr  cent. 

tor  v,  35    per    con  I; 
higher  ^ft<le  work. 
56  fwr  cent;  skilled 

trades,  0  per  cent. 
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MASSACHUSETTS  COMMISSION  ON  INDUSTRIAL  AND  TECHNICAL  EDUCATION 

(1906). 

The  first,  and  in  many  ways  the  most  significant,  of  modem  studies 
of  school  leaving  and  employment  is  contained  in  a  portion  of  the 
report  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical 
Education — ^the  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  relation  of  the 
children  to  the  industries.*  The  report  found  that  there  were  ap- 
proximately 25,000  children  in  Massachusetts  between  14  and  16  years 
of  age  who  had  left  school  and  were  either  idle  or  at  work.  Dr. 
Kingsbury  states  the  problem  presented  by  these  boys  and  girls  in  the 
following  terms: 

The  State  releases  the  child  from  Its  educational  authority  at  14,  and  the 
child  who  is  no  longer  interested  in  the  inactive  school  life,  or  who  feels  the 
stress  of  necessity  for  self-support,  Is  forced  to  search  for  an  opportunity  to  fit 
himself  for  industrial  responsibilities.  What  awaits  him?  No  schools  exist 
which  offer  practical  training  until  he  is  at  least  16  or  18,  and  even  then  they 
are  few  in  number  and  usually  at  a  great  distance  from  the  child's  home. 
He  must  turn  to  the  **  practical  school  of  life  "  and  seek  employment,  only  to 
find  that  the  doors  of  those  industries  which  would  afford  him  an  opportunity 
"  to  pick  up  a  trade  "  are  not  open  to  him  until  he  is  16,  or  usually  18  years  of 
age,  whUe  very  few  of  the  so-called  apprenticeships  receive  him  under  18. 
Even  in  the  unskilled  indu stiles  of  the  better  class,  proprietors  are  becoming 
more  and  more  averse  to  the  employment  of  the  younger  child.  The  result  is 
that  he  drifts  into  an  unskilled  industry,  or  into  one  which  is  undesirable  in 
character. 

The  committee  sought  to  find  whether  the  two  years  between  14 
and  16  were,  as  they  had  been  termed,  "  wasted  years."  It  soiiffHt  to 
find:  (1)  What  the  children  of  14  and  15  are  doing  throughout  the 
State;  (2)  what  the  educational  and  economic  value  of  these  years 
has  been  to  the  child  at  work;  (3)  what  the  educational  and  economic 
value  of  these  years  might  be,  and  (4)  what  the  economic  status  of 
tlie  parents  of  these  children  is,  and  how  necessary  is  the  income  of 
tlie  child.  The  investigation  covered  43  cities  and  towns,  5,459  chil- 
dren, 3,157  homes,  and  354  establishments,  representing  55  industries. 

The  14-year-old  child  enters  unskilled  industries,  and  remains 
there,  the  report  finds,  while  the  16-year-old  child  more  often  enters 
the  higher-grade  work.  The  desirable  industries  open  to  the  boy 
14  to  16  years  of  age,  it  is  asserted,  are  extremely  few  in  number; 
X^ractically  all  employers  in  such  industries  declare  they  do  not  want 
the  boy  before  he  is  16,  while  the  majority  place  the  age  at  18,  and 
the  numbers  actually  employed  are  very  few.  Printing  and  publish- 
ing, the  manufacture  of  combs,  horn,  and  celluloid,  and  machinery, 
arc  practically  all  of  the  skilled  industries  which  take  the  younger 
boy.  The  girl  14  to  16  years  of  age  is  admitted  to  the  textile  indus- 
try, although  not  of  the  better  grade,  to  the  department  stores,  and  to 

*The  investigation  was  conducted  by  Dr.  Susan  M.  Kingsbury. 
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confectionery  and  cracker  factories.  A  very  few,  indeed,  are  to  be 
found  in  the  stitching,  pasting,  and  soldering  occupations,  or  in  the 
needle  trades.  The  department  store  takes  the  girl  into  a  juvenile 
industry,  with  all  the  evil  consequences  of  low  pay,  of  subjection  to 
the  rudeness  of  the  world,  and  of  instability  of  character  and  pur- 
pose. 

The  investigators  concluded  that  25,000  children  in  Massachusetts 
go  to  work  or  are  idle  at  ages  14  and  15 ;  that  the  class  of  family 
seems  to  have  but  little  to  do  with  the  child's  dropping  out  of  school, 
except  in  grades  below  the  seventh ;  that  children,  not  parents,  make 
the  decision  to  leave  school;  that  68  per  cent  of  the  children  who 
commence  work  between  14  and  16  are  subjected  to  the  evil  influences 
of  the  unskilled  industries  or  are  in  mills,  and  that  the  wage  value 
of  the  years  from  14  to  16  is  very  low — $2  to  $5. 

FEDERAL  REPORT  ON  CONDITIONS  UNDER  WHICH  CHILDREN  LEAVE  SCHOOL 
TO  GO  TO  WORK    (l910). 

By  act  of  Congress,  approved  January  29,  1907,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  Labor  was  directed  to — 

investigate  and  report  on  the  industrial,  social,  moral,  educational,  and  physi- 
cal condition  of  women  and  child  workers  in  the  United  States  wherever  em- 
ployed, with  special  reference  to  their  age,  hours  of  labor,  terms  of  employment, 
health,  illiteracy,  sanitary,  and  other  conditions  surrounding  their  occupation, 
and  the  means  employed  for  the  protection  of  their  health,  persons,  and  morals. 

Yplurae  VII  of  the  19- volume  report  prepared  under  this  act  by 
the.Cbnunissioner  of  Labor  was  devoted  to  "  Conditions  under  which 
children  leave  school  to  go  to  work."  The  report  covered  622  children 
in  seven  different  localities  taken  from  two  Northern  and  two  South- 
em  States.    The  following  questions  were  studied : 

<1)  How  many  children  in  the  selected  industrial  communities  are  leaving 
school  to  go  to  work? 

(2)  Are  their  numbers  Increasing  or  decreasing? 

(3) -What  sort  of  children  are  they,  and  from  what  sort  of  homes  do  they 
come? 

(4)  What  sort  of  schools  have  they  attended,  and  what  has  been  their  school 
experience? 
,   (5)  What  are  the  causes  of  their  leaving  school? 

(6)  What  legal  regulations  are  there  of  the  conditions  under  which  they 
leave  school,  the  conditions  under  which  they  enter  the  world  of  work,  and  the 
conditions  under  which  tfiey  continue  to  work? 

(7)  What  educational,  social,  and  recreational  opportunities  do  they  have 
after  leaving  day  school,  and  how  far  do  they  make  use  of  them? 

(8)  What  has  been  so  far  the  industrial  experience  of  the  selected  children? 

(0)  What,  so  far  as  can  be  learned  from  the  experience  of  the  older  mem- 
bers of  the  families  and  from  the  expressed  judgments  of  the  children's  em- 
ployers,  are  their  industrial  prospects,  and  how  are  these  prospects  likely  to  be 
affected  by  the  conditions  under  which  they  begin  their  industrial  life? 
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Of  the  620  children  under  16  years  of  age  who  left  gchool  to  go  to 
work,  as  studied  in  this  report,  352  were  boys  and  208  girls;  the  great 
majority  (513)  were  between  13  and  15  years  of  age;  151  being  13 
years  old  and  281  being  14  years  old;  53  were  but  12  years  of  age, 
and  there  were  54  children  (17  boys  and  37  girls)  who  left  school 
between  the  ages  of  6  and  11  to  go  to  work. 

Of  special  interest  for  comparative  purposes  with  later  studies  are 
questions  numbered  3,  5,  and  8  in  the  list  given  above. 

Social  conditions, — With  regard  to  question  3  (kinds  of  families 
from  which  the  children  come),  the  report  presents  per  capita  weekly 
incomes  for  567  families  classified  by  housing  conditions.  Thirty- 
nine  families  had  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of  $1  to  $149 ;  53,  $1.50 
to  $1.99;  70,  $2  to  $2.49;  87,  $2.50  to  $2.99;  73,  $3  to  $3.49;  53,  $3.50 
to  $3.99;  58,  $4  to  $4.49;  36,  $4.50  to  $4.99;  49,  $5  to  $5.99;  33,  $6  to 
$7.99;  The  report  takes  care  to  point  out  that  although  a  consid- 
erable majority  of  the  children  who  leave  school  come  from  families 
in  "  third  and  fourth  class "  neighborhoods,  their  presence  there 
does  not  always  imply  necessity,  and  that  of  those  living  in  third- 
class  neighborhoods,  15.6  per  cent,  and  of  those  living  in  fourth-class 
neighborhoods,  16.7  per  cent,  had  per  capita  weekly  incomes  of 
$4.50  and  over. 

On  the  whole,  the  impression  produced  by  tlie  study  of  the  home  and  neigh- 
borhood conditions  was  that  this  was  a  fair  average  group  of  working  people 
containing  some  examples  both  of  easy  circumstances  and  of  acute  poverty,  but 
not,  as  a  group,  representing  either  extreme.  •     ^ 

As  to  nativity,  83.9  per  cent  of  the  children  were  born  iii  tlie 
United  States.  Half  of  the  children  (50.7  per  cent)  had  Anierican- 
bom  fathers.  Few  cases  were  found  of  children  working  because  of 
the  father's  derelictions. 

The  largest  proportion  of  working  mothers  was  in  the  two  most 
distinctively  American  communities  studied.  The  parents  of  242 
(39.5  per  cent)  of  the  children  were  able  and  willing  to  send  their 
children  to  school  longer;  23,  or  3.8  per  cent  were  able  but  imwilling; 
250,  or  40.8  per  cent,  were  unable  but  willing ;  and  97,  or  15.9  per  cent, 
were  unable  and  unwilling  to  continue  sending  their  children  to  ' 
school.  Otherwise  expressed,  about  two-fifths  of  the  children  left 
school  of  their  own  volition. 

Causes  of  leaving  school, — The  report  analyzes  carefully  the  rea- 
sons for  leaving  school,  weighing  the  alleged  reasons  for  school  leav- 
ing and  testing  these  reasons  by  information  gleaned  from  various 
sources  about  each  family.  Of  those  for  whose  families  the  incomes 
could  be  ascertained,  the  number  and  per  cent  leaving  for  the  differ* 
ent  causes  were  found  to  be  as  follows: 
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Causes. 


Children. 


Per  cent 


I  necessary  to  family  support 

CbiU'e  belp  desired,  though  not  necessary 

CbUd's  dissatlsfBCtion  with  schoor 

ChiU's  prelerenoe  for  work 

Other  causes '. 


177 

».3 

172 

28.4 

161 

2f}.6 

60 

9.0 

35 

5.« 

The  whole  question  of  causes  for  leaving  scliool  is  so  significant 
that  the  detailed  summary  of  causes  as  foimd  by  the  report  is  repro- 
duced herewith.  It  is  especially  important  for  comparison  with  the 
results  of  local  studies. 

Tablk  2. — Summary  of  causes  for  children  leaving  school. 
[Federal  report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage  earners,  1910.1 


Qiuse  for  leaving  school. 


Children.   Percent. 


Necessity: 

Eearnings  necessary  to  family  support. 

Help  needed  at  home 

Belf-support  necessary 


169 
6 
II 


Total. 


186 


Ghild-'s  help  desired,  though  not  necessary: 
in  famil; 


;!y  support. 

To  boy  prop«rty 

In  h(HBe  work 

To  earn  monay  for  education  of  neM  or  relative.. 


Total. 


Gdld's  dissatisffKtioo  with  school: 

Tired  of  school 

liked  school  (general  manner  of  life  there) . 


nisHked  study... 
Coold  not  learn.. 
Not  promoted — 
Too  big  for  class. 


Total. 


Child's  preference  for  work: 
Work  preferred  to  school . 


rmone/wanted 

AsKKiaw>n  desired  with  friends  who  worked . 


Total. 


Other  canns: 

ill  health 

To  be  kept  ofl  the  streets 

To  learn  a  trade  or  business 

To  avoid  vaccination 

Removal  of  residence 

Mother's  disapproval  of  ooeducaUon . 

"Too  much  play" 

Company  pressure 


Total 

Grand  total. 


140 
12 
14 

7 


173 


30.0 


27.0 


26.0 


9.S 


^620 


5.7 
100. 0 


^  Two  children  never  went  to  school,  but  studied  at  home. 

Industrial  experience  of  children, — Practically  90  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  all  of  the  girls  entered  industries  whose  average  weekly 
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wage  for  all  employees  was  under  $10 ;  7  per  cent  of  the  boys  entered 
industries  whose  average  wage  was  between  $10  and  $15 ;  and  3  per 
cent  entered  industries  whose  average  wage  was  $15  or  over.  For 
the  individual  children,  wages  range  all  the  way  from  nothing  a 
week  to  $15 ;  "  a  larger  number  fall  in  the  $5  to  $5.49  a  week  group 
than  in  any  other;  a  considerably  larger  number,  however,  are  on  the 
lower  side  of  this  weekly  wage  than  on  the  higher — 374  below  as 
against  146  above." 

The  363  boys  entered  107  different  industries,  and  265  girls  en- 
tered 47  industries.  The  textile  trades  took  55.6  per  cent  of  the  en- 
tire group.  The  average  first  wages  (weekly)  for  the  textile  trade 
ranged  from  $5.08  for  boys  and  $4.38  for  girls,  down  to  $2.19  for  boys 
and  $1.65  for  girls.  For  the  nontextile  trades  the  corresponding  fig- 
ures were;  Maximum,  boys,  $4.55;  girls,  $4.78;  minimum,  boys,  $2.52, 
and  girls,  $1.75.  The  average  latest  wage  for  the  textile  industries 
was:  Boys,  maximum,  $5.82;  minimum,  $3.30;  girls,  maximum,  $5.06; 
minimum,  $2.36.  For  the  nontextile  trades  the  corresponding  fig- 
ures were:  Boys,  maximum,  $5.17;  minimum,  $3.81;  girls,  maximum, 
$4.59;  minimum,  $2.52. 

Considerably  more  than  half  of  the  children  (62.1  per  cent  of  the 
boys  and  70*per  cent  of  the  girls)  had  never  changed  employers,  a 
trifle  over  one- fourth  had  had  two  employers,  and  9.3  per  cent  had 
had  more  than  two.  "  The  average  number  of  positions  held  by  the 
»boys  varied  from  1.5  in  Woonsocket  and  Plymouth  to  2.6  in 
Georgia  and  Alabama,  while  for  girls  the  variation  was  from  1.4  in 
Woonsocket  and  Hazleton  to  2  in  Georgia  and  Alabama-  counties.'' 

WORCESTER,   CAMBRIDGE,  AND  80MERVILLE,   MASS.,    1911.* 

Late  in  1911  the  Massachusetts  State  Department  of  Education 
undertook  a  study  of  tliree  cities— Worcefiter,  Cambridge,  and  Somer- 
ville — preparatory  to  the  establishment  of  trade  schools  for  girls. 
The  same  type  of  investigation  was  provided  for  all  three  conmiuni- 
ties.  The  field  work  of  this  investigation  comprised  visits  to  indus- 
trial establishments  and  to  the  homes  of  girls  14  to  16  years  of  age 
who  had  left  school  the  previous  year  to  go  to  work. 

The  study  brought  out  the  following  facts,  which,  as  the  report 
notes,  "  may  be  accepted  as  typical  of  the  educational  and  industrial 
situation  throughout  the  State,  especially  as  they  are  distinctly  con- 
firmatory of  the  conclusions  reached  by  the  commission  on  industrial 
and  technical  education  in  1906": 

The  large  factories  or  mills  are  receiving  the  great  majority  of  14  to  16 
year  old  girls  who  are  leaving  school  to  go  to  work  in  the  State. 

»  U.  S.  Bu.  of  Educ,  Bui.,  1013,  No.  17,  "A  Trade  School  for  GlrU."  Washington,  Got- 
erniDent  Trlntlng  Office,  1913. 
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The  ntonber  of  14  to  16  year  old  girls  leaving  school  to  go  to  work  Is  In- 
creasing. The  records  of  Worcester  and  Somerville  show  a  marked  Increase  in 
the  past  five  years.  The  percentage  of  girls  going  to  work  is  much  greater 
than  the  percentage  of  increase  in  population. 

The  majority  of  young  girls  who  leave  school  to  go  to  work  are  only  14  years 
of  age.  They  are  dropping  out,  therefore,  as  soon  as  the  law  allows.  Sixty  per 
cent  of  such  girls  in  Worcester,  Cambridge,  and  Somerville  in  the  school  year 
of  190&-10  were  14  years  of  age. 

There  Is  a  large  loss  of  girls  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  A  large  num- 
ber have  then  reached  the  age  of  14  and  can  secure  working  papers.  One- 
third  of  the  girls  who  left  the  public  schools  of  Cambridge  and  all  the  schools 
of  Worcester  dropped  out  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades.  A  much  larger  pro- 
portion, two-thirds,  dropped  out  in  the  Somerville  schools.  Forty-three  per  cent 
dropped  out  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades  throughout  the  State  in  1906, 
according  to  the  State  study  based  on  5,447  children.  The  length  of  schooling 
or  the  completion  of  the  grammar  grades,  therefore,  is  not  necessarily  the  de- 
termining factor  in  the  large  outgo  of  girls  from  the  grammar  schools. 

Tlie  report  goes  carefully  into  the  reasons  for  school  leaving.  Ques- 
tions were  asked  regarding  the  occupation  of  father,  mother,  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  character  of  these  occupations,  illness, 
home  conditions,  and  the  opinion  of  the  parent  (checked  up  by  that 
of  the  investigator)  as  to  the  ability  to  give  the  girl  longer  schooling. 
It  was  conservatively  stated  as  a  result  of  these  questions  that  fully 
60  per  cent  of  the  girls  14  to  16  years  of  age  studied  in  each  of  the 
three  cities  did  not  leave  school  because  of  economic  pressure. 

As  to  the  character  of  employment,  unskilled  industries  take  the 
overwhelming  proportion  of  the  girls  14  to  16  years  of  age  who  leave 
sch^lto  go  to  work  in  the  three  cities.   The  report  says : 

The  instability  of  these  young  workers  is  a  universal  problem  in  all  three 
cities.  The  elementary  processes  which  occupy  young  or  inexperienced  workers 
are  purely  mechanical.  The  work  of  the  beginner,  even  in  the  better  trades, 
does  not  afTord  training  or  working  knowledge  of  the  more  skilled  work.  The 
work  in  unskiUed  trades  points  to  nothing  higher  or  better.  The  work  is 
monotonous,  easily  learned,  and  the  maximum  pay,  which  is  small,  is  soon 
reached.  The  beginner  becomes  discouraged  with  the  lack  of  opportunity  for 
advancement  and  determines  to  try  something  else.  She  drifts  from  place  to 
place  and  never  becomes  proficient  in  any  one  thing. 

In  Somerville*  investigation  showed  that  "the  factor[y]ized  in- 
dustries of  Somerville  and  Cambridge  and  the  mercantile  establish- 
ments of  Boston  draw  the  majority  of  the  young  girls  of  14  to  16 
from  the  schools."  This  condition  was  found  to  be  growing  worse, 
rather  than  better,  251  girls  under  16  having  left  public  school  to  go 
to  work  in  1910,  as  compared  with  187  in  1906,  an  increase  of  34  per 
cent  in  the  face  of  a  population  increase  of  less  than  13  per  cent. 
Of  these  251  girls  who  left  school  to  go  to  work,  9  per  cent  had  gone 
beyond  the  sixth  grade;  7  per  cent  had  not  yet  reached  the  sixth 

'Tlilrty-Dlnth  annual  report  of  the  school  committee  of  the  city  of  Somerville,  Mass. 
SomeiTlIle  Journal  Print,  1911.    Pp.  127-132. 
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grade;  two-fiftlis  were  in  the  sixtji  and  seventh  grades;  and  seven- 
tenths  had  left  before  reaching  the  ninth  grade.  Somerville  showed 
a  larger  proportion  dropping  out  than  even  a  manufacturing  city  like 
iWorcester. 

Personal  visits  to  146  homes  in  Somerville  indicated  that  50  per 
cent  of  the  girls  might  have  gone  or  did  go  back  to  school;  63  p^ 
cent  came  from  "  intelligent "  families,  while  fully  50  per  oent  came 
from  really  comfortable  homes — a  higher  percentage  than  in 
Worcester.  Thirty-five  per  cent  of  those  going  to  work  without  real 
necessity  were  14  years  of  age,  as  compared  with  47  per  cent  in 
Worcester.  Mothers  of  these  girls  nearly  all  showed  appreciation  of 
the  advantages  of  schooling,  but  felt  tliat  the  present  school  system 
did  not  prepare  the  girls  for  the  situation  they  must  meet  as  wage- 
earning  women.  Thirty-eight  per  cent  of  those  who  left  school  with- 
out special  necessity  were  American  and  23  per  cent  were  Irisli.  The 
beginning  weekly  wage  for  these  girls  "  clustered  about "  $3  or  $4^ 
the  majority  ranging  between  $3  and  $5. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  investigators  was  that  there  was 
a  pressing  need  for  a  trade-training  school  which  would  "  take  the 
14-15  year  old  girls  who  will  not  go  to  the  regular  schools,  and  who 
must  go  to  work  in  a  year  or  two."  It  was  asserted  by  the  report 
that  if  such  a  trade-training  school  could  be  established  to  give  girls 
equipment  for  a  trade  which  offers  some  opportunity  for  develop- 
ment and  advancement  many  would  be  enabled  to  enter  the  better 
trades  who  otherwise  would  have  no  other  prospect  than  the  factory 
or  the  store. 

HARTFORD  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  OOMMrTTEE    (l91l).* 

In  November,  1911,  a  vocational  guidance  committee  was  formed 
in  Hartford,  Conn.,  to  make  an  intensive  study  of  the  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  1,163  workers  14  to  16  years  old  in  Hartford.  The  com- 
mittee consisted  of  representatives  of  the  Board  of  School  Visitors, 
the  Principals'  Club,  the  High-School  Committee,  the  Civic  Club, 
the  Juvenile  Commission,  and  the  Consuiuci-s'  League.  The  study 
covered : 

(1)  Investigation  of  local  industries  to  find  what  the  work  was  that  was 
done  by  children — ^type  of  work,  effect  on  health,  possibilities  for  the  future,  etc. 

(2)  Investigation  of  local  social  and  educational  organizations  that  offer 
training  to  assist  working  minors. 

(3)  Investigation  of  tlie  conditions  under  which  children  between  14  and  16 
leave  school. 

It  was  shown  that  "  the  average  industrial  opportunity  in  Hart- 
ford open  to  children  under  16  has  practically  no  educational  value 

^Hartford  (Conn.)  Vocational  Gnldtince  Committee,  lleport  Hartford,  1014.  (Lil- 
lian L.  Kane,  Yocational  counsellor.) 
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beyond  the  disicipline  imposed  by  any  mechanical  task/'  Skilled 
trades  are  almost  entirely  closed  to  children  between  14  and  16.  "  A 
few  are  found  in  printing  and  electrical  shops,  but  for  the  most  part 
they  are  in  unskilled  odd  jobs  in  factories  and  stores." 

In  the  investigation  of  conditions  under  which  children  between 
14  and  16  left  school,  494  cases  were  studied.  Of  146  examined,  16 
per  cent  were  "  good  "  in  scholarship,  26  per  cent  passable,  and  58 
per  cent  unsatisfactory.  Of  a  group  of  42  in  industry,  2  have  re- 
tained their  original  positions  (1  promoted) ,  14  children  have  shifted 
once,  13  twice,  8  three  times,  3  four  times,  2  five  times,  1  six  times, 
and  1  seven  times,  while  the  entii'e  42  have  shifted  99  times.  In 
wages,  4  showed  no  increase;  the  average  weekly  wage  of  these  was 
$3.66.  The  wages  of  28  had  been  increased ;  the  average  increase  was 
$2.14,  and  the  average  final  wage  was  $5.66. 

Investigation  of  causes  for  leaving  school  showed  that  46  per  cent 
left  because  they  were  restless  and  discontented,  20  per  cent  because 
they  were  backward,  and  26  per  cent  because  of  economic  pressure. 

PHILADELPHIA    (l912).* 

The  Philadelphia  study  of  school  leaving  and  employment  puts  at 
the  outset  two  fundamental  questions:  (1)  Are  the  occupations  in 
wliich  the  boys  and  girls  are  employed  of  such  a  natui^e  that  they  will 
train  for  a  competence  in  later  life?  (2)  Is  the  immediate  wage  re- 
ceived of  sufficient  importance  to  counterbalance  the  tremendous  loss 
of  power  in  those  who  face  mature  life  unprepared  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  sought  in  an  analysis  of  the  13,740 
children  known  to  be  at  work  in  Philadelphia  in  the  year  1911-12. 
Boys  formed  50.15  per  cent  of  these  workers,  girls  49.85  per  cent. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  the  report  points  out,  "  alone  the  problem  of  the 
adolescent  boy,  dissatisfied,  restless,  wandering,  but  of  the  girl  who 
is,  or  thinks  she  is,  forced  to  add  her  earnings  to  the  family  income, 
or,  as  in  the  cases  of  1,638  who  are  engaged  in  housework  without 
pay,  merely  to  stay  at  home  to  help,  regardless  of  the  future."  Nor 
is  this  only  the  problem  of  the  immigrant  child,  forced  to  work  be- 
fore his  time;  for  6,904  of  these  child  workers  are  of  American 
parentage. 

Occvpation. — ^Forty-three  per  cent  of  the  children  are  in  fac- 
tories, "  where  the  positions  are  largely  mechanical  and  require  but 
little  time  in  learning,  little  responsibility,  and  great  specialization 
of  processes.  These  positions  offer  an  initial  wage  which  is  alluringly 
high,  but  hold  but  little  incentive  for  growth  and  but  slightly  ad- 
Tanced  wages  for  the  experienced  operator."    Twenty -nine  per  cent 

^Ttae  ChUd.  the  School,  and  the  Job,  by  James  S.  Ulatt.  Tubllc  Educatioa  Association. 
Philadelphia,    1912. 
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enter  the  store  and  oflSce,  where  a  few  may  advance  to  higher  place, 
but  where  a  majority  must  hold  low-grade  positions  which  require 
little  preparation  or  skill.  Four  per  cent,  the  report  shows,  become 
messenger  boys  or  enter  the  street  trades,  "which  hide  insidious 
dangers  even  mote  real  than  the  unguarded  machine."  Barely  3  per 
cent  enter  the  skilled  industries  which  promise  to  lead  to  a  recog- 
nized trade. 

Wages  were  studied  under  four  aspects:  (1)  The  wages  paid  by 
different  industries;  (2)  the  average  wage  of  those  in  the  different 
industries  whose  pay  is  known  to  be  between  $2  and  $6  per  week ;  (3) 
that  of  a  smaller  number  of  special  cases  who  receive  less  than  $2  or 
more  than  $6  per  week;  and  (4)  the  surprisingly  large  number  who 
receive  no  pay  in  housework,  or  whose  wage  is  entirely  unknown  to 
the  family,  as  in  many  other  cases.  This  last  group  represented  35.3 
per  cent  of  the  total  number  studied.  Of  those  receiving  a  known 
wage,  22.2  per  cent  received  between  $2  and  $4,  36.9  per  cent  received 
between  $4  and  $6,  and  5.2  per  cent  received  $6  and  over.  The  largest 
numbere  were  found  in  the  group  receiving  $4  to  $4.50,  while  ap- 
proximately equal  numbers  were  found  in  the  groups  receiving  $3.50 
to  $4  arid  $5  to  $6. 

The  following  conclusions  are  drawn  by  the  report : 

1.  That  the  problem  of  the  working  child  is  not  an  Immigrant  problem,  itoce 
over  50  per  cent  of  those  reported  as  at  work  are  of  the  second  genttratton  of 
American  birth. 

2.  That  this  is  not  the  problem  of  the  boy  alone,  since  over  49  per  cent  4>f  Qie 
workers  are  girls. 

3.  That  the  vast  majority  of  children  who  leave  school  at  14  to  enter  MhMry 
go  Into  those  kinds  of  employment  which  offer  a  large  initial  wage  for  simple 
mechanical  processes,  but  which  hold  out  Utile  or  no  opportunity  for  improve' 
fnent  and  no  competence  at  maturity, 

4.  That  wages  received  are  so  low  as  to  force  a  parasitic  life. 

5.  That  but  slight  advancement  is  offered  the  15-year-old  over  the  14-year-old 
child  worker. 

Under  "  unsolved  "  problems  the  report  asserts  that  many  phases 
of  the  problems — ^the  proper  fitting  of  the  child  for  and  into  his  life 
work — have  not  been  touched  upon.    The  report  states : 

1.  This  study  shows  in  what  industries  children  are  at  work  at  a  given 
moment,  but  it  shows  nothing  of  the  disastrous  jumping  from  job  to  Job  with 
long  Intervening  periods  of  idleness. 

2.  It  classifies  the  workers  into  eight  general  groups,  but  it  tells  nothing  of 
the  details  of  the  operations  the  children  must  undertake,  nor  the  effect  upon 
miiture  life  of  the  monotonous  strain  of  years  of  early  employment. 

3.  It  gives  the  wages  earned  in  one  week,  but  it  tells  notliing  of  the  change 
In  those  wages  when  slack  times  come.  We  can  by  no  means  use  the  data  c^ven 
to  compute  the  year's  earnings  of  the  child. 
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4.  It  gives  the  age  of  the  workers,  but  it  shows  nothing  of  the  school  progress 
mnde  before  leaving,  nor  of  the  real  effect  of  the  ti*alning  gained  at  so  great 
ccmt  to  the  city  in  the  years  spent  in  the.  school. 

The  report  concludes  with  a  prophecy : 

When  the  solution  comes  it  will  touch  life  problems  deeper,  broader,  more  fun- 
damental than  can  be  reached  by  any  one  Investigation.  This  is  more  than  a 
mere  matter  of  securing  the  best  possible  jobs  for  those  now  leaving  school  to 
enter  industry. 

Only  by  organizing  a  careful,  continued  study  of  conditions,  only  by  finding 
just  why  our  children  leave  school  and  what  proportion  a  more  attractive, 
more  practical  training  would  retain  to  maturer  years,  only  by  following  the 
child  into  his  employment  and  into  his  home  in  order  to  find  out  the  facts  and 
offer  inspiration  and  practical  help,  can  we  begin  to  solve  this  great  problem 
of  the  waste  of  adolescent  life. 

NEW  YORK  CITY  ( 1 9 1 2  )  .^ 

The  Vocational  Guidance  Survey  was  organized  in  Xew  York  to 
study  the  actual  situation  of  children  leaving  school  to  go  to  work, 
in  the  hope  of  determining  what  vocational  guidance  should  mean  to 
the  public  schools  of  the  city.  The  survey  sought  to  secure  facts 
which  would  answer  these  questions : 

1.  Why  do  children  leave  school  in  large  numbers  as  soon  as  they  are  14? 

2.  What  becomes  of  them? 

3.  Will  vocational  guidance  aid  them? 

Of  the  302  children  studied,  239  had  gone  to  work.  They  had  en- 
tered 406  jobs.  Of  these  jobs,  94  were  outside  errands ;  19  were  "  on 
wagons;"  16  on  news  stands;  29  were  in  department  stores;  27  in 
office  work;  44  in  miscellaneous  inside  work;  and  177  in  manufac- 
turing. In  all  this  complexity  only  one  thing  remained  constant,  ac- 
cording to  the  report — the  lack  of  training. 

It  ran  through  practically  all  jobs,  whatever  the  type  of  establishment,  and 
left  them  all  the  same  dull  gray  color.  In  314  out  of  the  406  Jobs  there  was 
absolutely  no  training ;  in  41  there  was  some  chance  to  "  pick  up  "  if  the  rush 
was  not  too  great ;  in  30,  some  boys  had  a  chance  to  work  on  one  process,  but 
this  usually  meant,  "  I  did  errands  and  sweeping  and  sometimes  had  a  chance 
to  work  on  a  machine ;  **  in  21,  there  was  some  supervision,  but  in  the  major- 
ity of  these  cases  the  children  were  either  working  in  a  small  shop  or  with 
relatives. 

The  report  pointed  out  that  "  there  are  no  jobs  for  children  under 
16  which  they  ought  to  take ;  "  that  vocational  guidance  should  mean 
chiefly  guidance  for  training,  rather  than  guidance  for  jobs;  and 
that  a  study  of  the  facts  of  industry  is  essential  to  further  progress. 

*  Survey  of  occupations  open  to  tbe  girls  of  14  to  16  years.  Ileport  of  the  Vocational 
Outdance  Survey,  in  Report  of  tbe  city  superintendent  of  schools,  1912.  Also  Bulletin 
No.  9  of  tbe  Public  Education  Association  of  New  loik,  1912. 
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CINCINNATI,  1912.^ 

For  some  years  private  enterprise  lias  made  possible  a  systematic 
study  of  the  problem  of  school  leaving  and  employment  in  Cincin- 
nati under  highly  favorable  conditions.  It  has  been  possible  to  com- 
pile and  study  facts  like  the  following  about  the  working  children  of 
Cincinnati:  Number  who  have  left  the  schools  to  go  to  work  each 
year  since  records  have  been  kept ;  classification  of  the  children  who 
have  left  school  during  any  one  year,  showing  the  type  and  location 
of  the  schools  from  which  they  come;  their  age,  their  sex,  and  their 
school  grade;  a  tabulation  of  the  kinds  of  occupations  they  engage 
in;  a  study  of  wages;  and  an  investigation  of  economic  necessity  as 
a  factor  in  child  labor.' 

Of  the  2,366  working  certificates  issued  during  the  year,  1,996,  or 
84.4  per  cent,  were  to  children  from  the  schools  of  Cincinnati,  and 
370,  or  15.6  per  cent,  were  for  those  from  schools  outside  the  city. 
As  in  Philadelphia,  there  is  but  slight  difference  in  sex,  52.8  per  cent 
being  boys  and  47.2  per  cent  girls.  Of  the  total  number,  1,721,  or 
72.7  per  cent,  were  14  years  of  age,  and  645,  or  27.3  per  cent,  were  15. 
The  ninth  and  tenth  gi-ades  had  been  completed  by  39  children;  the 
eightli  grade  by  216;  the  seventh  by  298;  the  sixth  by  387;  and  the 
fifth  by  425.  In  terms  of  retardation,  67  per  cent  of  the  public- 
school  children  who  were  at  work  were  retarded,  as  compared  with 
28.7  per  cent  for  the  corresponding  group  still  in  school,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  percentage  of  retardation  among  those  who  leave  the  pub- 
lic school  to  go  to  work  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  that  among 
children  who  are  in  school. 

Occypations  entered. — ^Of  the  2,366  children  who  began  work  dur- 
ing the  j^ear,  19  per  cent  entered  shoe  factories;  17.2  per  cent  became 
errand  boys  and  girls;  15.5  per  cent  went  into  department  stores  as 
cash  or  stock  boys  and  girls,  wrappers,  or  inside  messengers;  8.7  per 
cent  entered  the  tailoring  and  sewing  trades;  6.8  per  cent  worked  at 
home  helping  parents;  5.2  per  cent  became  telegraph  messengers; 
3.9  per  cent  entered  paper-box  factories. 

Mrs.  Woolley  points  out  that  while  a  few  of  the  occupations  in  tliis 
list  include  skilled  work,  even  in  these  occupations  the  first  two  years 
of  employment  for  those  who  begin  at  14  are  not  made  periods  of 
training  for  skilled  work,  or  apprenticeships  in  which  the  industry 
as  a  whole  is  learned.  "  A  child  in  a  shoe  factory,  for  instance,  is 
taught  but  one  or  two  of  the  150  or  more  processes  involved  in  mak- 

1 A  continuing  study.  For  reports  see  Bibllogrrapliy.  A  good  brief  statemont  of  the 
flr«t  results  Is  given  by  Mrs.  Woolley  In  '•The  Elementary  School  Teacher."  14:5^72  ; 
132-139,  October-November,  1913.  ("Facta  about  the  working  children  of  Cincinnati 
and  their  bearing  upon  educational   problems.'*) 

•  These  topics  arc  from  the  article  by  Mrs.  Woolley  referred  to  in  the  preceding  noto. 
The  more  comprehensive  material  that  has  appeared  since  deals  chiefly  with  mental  and 
physical  measurementa  of  working  chlldien. 
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ing  a  shoe.  The  children  in  the  sewing  trades  pull  bastings,  or  baste 
one  kind  of  a  seam."  It  is  shown,  as  in  so  many  of  the  other  surveys, 
that  many  of  the  best  department  stores  and  most  of  the  skilled 
trades  are  closed  to  children  under  16.    Mrs.  WooUey  declares : 

It  is  a  coDservative  statement  to  say  that  only  a  smaU  proportion  of  these 
diildren  find  tli^mselves  any  better  fitted  to  earn  a  Uving  at  16  than  they  were 
when  they  began  work  at  14.  Some  of  them,  particularly  those  in  the  messen- 
ger service,  are  of  less  value  in  the  industrial  world  as  a  result  of  the  two 
years  of  work. 

Wages. — ^The  initial  w^ge  of  85  of  the  boys  was  less  than  $3;  of 
347  it  was  between  $3  and  $3.99 ;  of  193  it  was  between  $4  and  $4.99; 
and  of  62  it  was  $5  or  over.  For  girls  the  initial  wage  was  less  than 
$3  in  317  cases,  between  $3  and  $3.99  in  198  cases,  between  $4  and 
$4.99  in  49  cases ;  and  $o  and  over  in  15  cases.  A  record  was  kept  of 
the  wages  in  the  different  positions  held.  At  the  time  the  statistics 
were  taken  half  the  children  had  held  but  one  position,  32.3  pei"  cent 
had  held  two,  H  per  cent  had  held  three,  2.6  per  cent  had  held  four, 
and  4  per  cent  had  held  five  or  more  positions.  It  was  found  that 
the  rate  of  pay  increases  with  mere  change  of  position,  so  that  the 
children  apparently  have  some  justification  for  shifting.^ 

A  study  of  600  families  showed  that  73  per  cent  of  the  families 
did  not  need  the  child's  earnings,  while  27  per  cent  did.  "  The  real 
force  which  is  sending  the  majority  of  these  children  out  into  the 
industrial  field,"  declared  Mrs.  WooUey,  "is  their  own  desire  to  go 
to  work,  and  behind  this  desire  to  go  to  work  is  frequently  dissatis- 
faction with  school."' 

CHICAGO  STOCKYARDS   DISTOICT,    19 12.* 

Talbert's  study  of  conditiohs  in  the  Chicago  stockyards  district 
undertook  to  answer  the  following  questions: 

What  are  the  industrial  opportunities  for  children,  esi)ecially  those  between 
14  and  IC  years  of  age,  in  the  stockyards  district?  What  are  the  jobs 
they  secure,  their  wages,  and  the  chances  for  advancement?  Does  the  public 
school  adjust  them  to  the  economic  environment?  What  is  the  attitude  of  parent 
and  child  to  the  school  and  to  the  job?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  income  of 
the  family  to  the  early  leaving  of  school?  What  is  done  to  bridge  tlie  gap  l>e- 
tAveen  school  and  w^ork,  and  to  guide  the  youth  to  the  vocation  suited  to  his 
capacity  and  to  future  usefulness?     Wliat  may  be  done? 

Occupations. — Out  of  560  positions  held  by  boys  and  girls  between 
14  jind  17  years  of  age,  252  were  in  factories;  109  errand  boys'  work: 
62  in  mercantile  establishments;  2G  were  messengers,  and  the  remain- 
ing 146  were  distributed  among  20  different  occupations. 

*The  Elementary  School  Teacher,  November,  1913,  p.  133,  Table  VII. 
'Talbert,  Kmest  L.    Oppoptuaitles  lu  School  and  Industry  for  Children  of  the  Stock- 
yudt  District.     UniTeralty  of  Chicago  Pr«M,  1912. 
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"Wages. — The  average  beginning  wage  of  the  girls  was  $3.61  per 
week.  Twenty-five  girls  received  from  $3  to  $3.50 ;  14  received  from 
$3.50  to  $4 ;  12  received  $4  and  $4.50,  and  the  remaining  35  amounts 
vary  from  not  exceeding  $1  to  $7.50. 

The  report  points  out  that:  (1)  Most  of  the  jobs  secured  belong 
to  the  low-grade  industries;  (2)  a  limit  is  soon  reached  in  wages; 
(3)  finding  another  job  is  sometimes  the  only  way  to  secure  more 
pay;  (4)  the  advance  is  largely  a  matter  of  chance,  there  being  no 
observable  economic  advantage  in  leaving  school  at  an  age  greater 
than  14,  and  a  higher  grade  at  school,  or  in  previous  experience  in 
other  jobs  of  the  character  accessible  to  girls  of  the  neighborhood. 

ST.  LOUTS,    3  911-12.* 

Between  June  1,  1911,  and  March  1,  1912,  4,386  children  14  to  16 
yeai-s  of  age  left  school  in  St.  Louis,  took  employment  certificates, 
and  went  to  work.  Of  this  number,  2,703,  or  about  p2  per  cent,  were 
boys,  and  1,683,  or  a  little  more  than  38  per  cent,  were  girls. 

Not  quite  14  per  cent  of  these  children  were  below  fifth  grade,  38 
per  cent  were  below  the  sixth  grade,  56  per  cent  had  not  reached  the 
seventh  grade,  and  78  per  cent  had  not  finished  the  seventh  grade. 

Occupations. — Nineteen  occupations  accounted  for  95  per  cent  of 
the  number  of  working  children.  These  occupations,  with  the  num- 
ber in  each,  were : 

Tabij:  3. — Distribution  of  juvenile  workers  in  St.  Louis,  1911-J2. 


Occupation. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


Total. 


He'pers 

Errand  boys  and  girls 

Messengers 

Office  work 

Clerks  (shipping,  stock,  sales,  etc.") 

Cjish  bovs  and  girls 

Wrappers  and  packers  (bund!e) 

Wagon  and  delivery 

Sewing 

Factory  workers,  operators,  shopwork 

Apprentices 

Labeling  (pasting  and  cuttinij  labels) 

Box  makers  (paper  boxes,  nailing) 

Millinery 

Laundry  work  (shakers,  folders,  mang!ers,  sprinklers) . 

Confectioners  (mit  pickers)  (candy) 

Bottling  (including  bottle  washing) 

Bell  and  hall  boys 

Counting  and  sorting 


Total. 


1,136 
424 
236 
321 
90 
14 
81 
122 
6 

49 
13 
14 
27 
2 
8 
3 
21 
12 
4 


2,583 


64 
37 

261 

78 

1 

100 
52 
41 
40 
13 
86 
17 
40 
1 


10 


1,502 


1,87$ 
436 
238 
385 
127 
27S 
150 
12$ 
106 
101 
54 
54 
40 
88 
25 
43 
23 
12 
14 


4,175 


As  a  result  of  this  study  Ijewis  concluded : 

This  study  demonstrates  very  clearly  what  happens  to  children  who  leave 
school  and  enter  vocational  careers  without  direction  or  counsel.    What  might 


^  Lewis,    E.    E.      studies  in   Vocational    Guidance. 
32:212-214;  247-251.     February-March,   1913. 


In   School   and   Home   Education, 
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have  happened  to  them  had  guidance  been  provided,  can  only  be  inferred.  But 
it  is  safe  to  venture  that  the  percentage  of  those  entering  unskilled  and  low- 
grade  skilled  industries  would  have  been  greatly  decreased,  and  also  that  the 
fetching  and  carrying  occupations,  which  are  in  every  respect  "blind  alleys," 
would  have  been  avoided  in  a  large  degree.  Someone  with  the  time  might 
study  an  equal  number  of  children  leaving  the  schools  of  a  city  where  guidance 
Is  provided,  and  contrast  the  two  groups.  Such  a  contrast  would  measure  the 
kind  and  value  of  the  guidance  given.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  know,  to 
some  degree,  at  least,  how  much  a  State  or  city  could  afford  to  spend  institut- 
ing such  guidance.  At  present  we  have  a  feeling  that  guidance  is  valuable,  but 
we  are  unable  to  say  to  what  degree. 

DES  MOINES  AND  SIOUX  CITY,  IOWA,  1914.* 

'  Treating  a  somewhat  diiferent  group  of  young  people  from  any  of 
the  studies  heretofore  considered,  Lewis's  study  X)f  800  Iowa  boys 
forms  an  important  addition  to  the  series.  A  thousand  boys — 900  in 
Des  Moines  and  100  in  Sioux  City — were  interviewed,  and  800  re- 
turns were  considered  sufficiently  reliable  to  tabulate.  The  boys  were 
from  16  to  20  years  of  age  and  had  not  completed  a  course  in  high 
school.    The  questions  asked  included  the  following : 

What  was  the  boy*s  reason  (or  reasons)  for  leaving  school?  How  long  after 
leaving  school  was  he  idle  before  .securing  work?  How  many  different  jobs 
has  lie  been  in  since  leaving  school?  For  each  Job  he  has  been  in,  answer  the 
following  questions:  , 

Kind  of  job. 

Kind  of  business. 

How  he  found  the  job. 

How  long  he  was  in  it. 

His  average  weekly  wage — 

(a)  When  he  started  the  job,  and 

(b)  When  he  left  it. 

The  length  of  time  idle  between  jobs. 

The  reason  for  changing  jobs. 

What  trade,  if  any,  does  the  boy  now  desire  to  prepare  for? 

Nearly  20  per  cent  of  the  boys  were  reached  on  holidays  and  dur- 
ing the  evenings  in  pool  halls  and  on  the  street.  Eeturns  from  about 
80  per  cent  were  secured  during  working  hours  through  the  coopera- 
tion of  employers,  more  than  200  of  whom  were  interviewed.  The 
report  showed  that  more  than  40  per  cent  of  the  boys  came  from 
schools  located  outside  of  the  city  in  which  they  were  living  when  in- 
terviewed. Four  hundred  and  fifty-five  (52  per  cent)  came  from  62 
different  schools  located  in  Des  Moines;  150  (17  per  cent)  came  from 
schools  located  in  107  cities  and  towns  in  Iowa  outside  of  Des  Moines 
and  Sioux  City;  117  (13  per  cent)  came  from  27  different  States 

■  r^wls,  E.  E.  Work,  Wages,  and  Schooling  of  Eight  Hundred  Iowa  Boys  In  Relation 
to  the  Problems  of  Vocational  Guidance.    Bulletin  No.  0,  State  University  of  Iowa. 
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other  than  Iowa ;  41  (nearly  5  per  cent)  came  from  8  different  for- 
eign countries.  The  remaining  boys  came  fi'om  schools  located  in  or 
near  Sioux  City. 

A  study  of  all  the  cases  showed  that  two  of  the  boys  had  concluded 
as  many  as  12  jobs  each,  and  that  the  average  boy  passed  through 
three  jobs  in  two  years.  The  average  length  of  time  for  a  job  was 
slightly  over  a  year.* 

^Vages. — The  Iowa  study  gives  "a  distribution  table  for  the  begin- 
ning wages  of  the  boys.  The  range  is  from  nothing  to  $20  a  week, 
with  an  average  of  about  $5.50  a  week.  Thei'e  are  as  many  boys  who 
receive  $5.05  or  less  a  week  as  there  are  boys  who  receive  more  than 
$5.50  a  week.  The  middle  50  per  cent  orf  the  boys  receive  a  weekly 
wage  of  from  $i.50  to  $7. 

Occupations. — The  33  occupations  pursued  by  these  lowa  boys  in- 
cluded: Helpers  and  general  workers,  376;  drivers  (delivery,  trans- 
fer, teamsters,  etc.),  256;  clerks  (shipping,  stock,  sales,  etc.),  233; 
errand  and  messenger  boys,  157 ;  farm  hands  (gardeners,  dairymen, 
etc.),  130;  wrappei-s  and  packers,  79;  apprentices  (all  occupations), 
69;  printers  (pressman,  type,  and  linotype^  etc.),  59;  office,  boys,  57; 
bill  posters  and  peddlers,  49 ;  porters,  pages,  hall  and  bell  boys,  48 ; 
hosiery  mill  oj^eratives,  39;  railroad  hands  (brakeman,  section, 
freight,  etc.),  25;  elevator  boys,  22;  cement  workers  (mixers,  feed- 
erfe,  carriers,  etc.),  22;  electrical  workers  (wiring,  lineman,  switch- 
board, etc.),  21 ;  water  boys,  21 ;  bookkeepers,  stenographers,  and  time 
keepers,  21;  drafters  and  engravers,  20;  machinists,  20;  waiters,  20; 
agents  and  collectors,  18;  tailors,  18;  cutters  (glass,  shoe,  paper,  etc.), 
15 ;  soda  fountain  boys,  15 ;  painters  and  decoratoi's,  14 ;  cigar  makers, 
14;  labelers  and  letter  addressei-s,  11;  pressers  (clothes),  11;  boot- 
blacks 11;  checkers,  sorters,  and  ticket  takers,  11;  minei-s,  11;  cash 
boys,  10. 

Among  the  23  conclusions  drawn  by  the  report  are  the  following: 

More  than  40  per  cent  of  the  boys  leave  i!chot)ls  locnteil  Ui  eities  other  tliaii 
the  one  in  which  they  are  now  living. 

Workers  in  juvenile  occupations  are  recniitml  largely  from  the  sixth,  seventh, 
and  eighth  grades  of  the  public  schools  and  at  about  the  time  when  the  child- 
ren are  14,  15,  and  IC  years  of  age. 

Boys  leave  schools  for  a  great  variety  of  reasons.  The  thrive  niast  com- 
monly offered  are  **  necessity,"  **  dissatisfaiction  with  school,"  and  **  prefer- 
ence for  work." 


^Home  of  tbe  investigators  point  out  that  this  shiftinf?  Is  not  always  a  bad  thini;. 
It  is  referred  to  in  these  reports  chiefly  as  an  indication  of  the  dissatisfying  nature  of  the 
average  Job,  though  sometimes,  of  course,  it  represents  the  attempt  of  an  ambitious 
worker  to  better  himself,  or  ev^n  actual  "sampling"  of  various  types  of  employment.  A 
certain  proportion  of  young  worlcers  unquestionably  **  find  themselves  "  by  this  process, 
but  another  large  proi>ortion  simply  become  examples  of  "  job  hobolsm."  Bmploymeat 
su]K^rvisIon  by  the  school  would  tend  to  eliminate  the  gambling  element  in  shifting. 
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SEATTLE,  1913-14. 

The  first  report^  of  Mrs,  Seed's  work  in  Seattle  discussed:  (1) 
Cliildren  who  left  school  in  1913-14;  (2)  school  leaving  and  labor 
permits;  (3)  educational  and  occupational  experience  of  boys  and 
girls. 

Woffes. — The  Seattle  report  presents  &  complete  wage  table  for 
til  the  elementary  school  pupils  and  138  high-school  pupils.  The 
average  initial  wage  of  grade-school  girls  was  $5.10  and  of  high- 
school  girls  $7.08;  of  grade-school  boys  $6.07  and  of  high-school  boys 
$7.76. 

Reasons  far  gchool-liaving, — Particular  attention  was  given  to  the 
reasons  why  children  left  school.  It  was  found  that  in  the  elemen- 
tary school  173,  or  approximately  40  per  cent  of  the  children  studied, 
left  because  of  economic  pressure,  and  115,  or  28  per  cent,  because  of 
dissatisfaction  of  some  kind  with  school.    Mrs.  Reed  points  out  that — 

88  economic  pressure  is  a  relative  term,  and  as  about  30  per  cent  of  these  claBst- 
fied  under  this  heading  admitted  that  tliey  disliked  school  and  were  n^ad  to 
be  reliei-ed  of  attending,  we  are  Justified  in  assuming  that  *'  dissatisfaction  "  is 
an  even  more  potent  factor  in  scliool  leaving  than  tlie  statistical  tabulation 
indicated. 

Table  4  presents  a  tabular  view  of  the  assigned  reasons  for  leaving 
school. 

Table  4. — Reckons  tchy  children  left  school  {Sea tile). 


Reasons. 

Grades. 

High  schools. 

Grand  total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boya. 

Girb. 

Total. 

7 

8 
11 
82 

31 
9 

30 

1 

8 
7 
0 
5 



15 
11 

m 

45 
16 

66 
6 

1 

25 
14 
24 
9 

01 
19 
132 

63 

42 

5 
62 
38 

133 
24 
194 
101 

98 
19 

22:{ 

77 
7 

57 
8 
3 

M 
9 

OS 
4 
» 

80 

16 

144 

69 

0 

78 
18 
2 

88 
10 
26 
5 
30 

148 

1  Family  Illness 

.^'^ 

1  Eeaaamic  pressure. 

4.  Moved.... 

91 
14 

7 

36 

»»7 
146 

L  Oii5tim  to  leave j 

16 

&  Indifferent,  trouble,  di»- 
Hke 

21 

8 
3 

67 
5 
53 

4A 
12 

80 
3 
17 

67 
20 

4 

147 
8 
70 

I3S 

7  To  enter  othtf  schools ... 

26 

iL  To  mafTj 

5 

9l  Did  not 'pus:  too  large: 

diaeuuiaged;  misfit 

Ml  To  leani  trade 

17 
4 

15 
4 

172 
19 

IL  I^refer  to  vork 

94 

12  Forred  by  parent 

17.  Oth«rreaafms 

9 

24 

30 
336 

51 
822 

54 

Total 

195 

ao7 

•KS 

486 

681 

^ 

J|^' 

The  following  conclusions  are  among  those  drawn  by  the  rejwrt : 

Tliere  are  two  main  reasons  which  have  not  clianged  iiiiich  in  five  years  for 
school  leaTing — economic  pressure  and  dissatisfaction. 


*  Seattle  Children  In  School  and  Industry,  by  Mrs.  Anna  Y.  Reed,  Seattle  school  board, 
1915.  A  further  aecount  of  the  tbree  years*  work  In  Seattle  Is  gir^n  In  the  same  author's 
Vocational  Oaidance  Report,  1913-1916,  and  la  "  Newaboya  in  the  Tubllc  Schools.'*  World 
Book   Co.,   1917. 
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Department  stores  and  offices  are  receiving  the  largest  percentage  of  our 
young  girls;  messenger  service  and  offices,  the  largest    i^ercentage    of    boys. 
Occupational  Instability  Is  a  universal  and  a  serious  problem. 
The  initial  wage  scale  is  higher  In  Seattle  than  in  any  other  city  reporting. 

WALTHAM,  MASS.,   1914-16.^ 

The  Waltham  inquiry  was  undertaken  by  the  Children's  Bureau 
for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  information  concerning  children  in  this 
industrial  city  of  30,000  who  go  to  work  below  the  age  of  16,  to  as- 
certain the  relation  of  these  children  to  industry,  and  also  to  find  out 
the  community  needs  in  regard  to  vocational  training  and  vocational 
guidance. 

Following  an  examination  of  the  Massachusetts  laws  relating  to 
emplojanent  of  minors,  involving  a  study  of  the  records  kept  by  the 
school  authorities,  a  field  study  was  made  to  find  out  facts  as  to  age, 
sex,  nativity,  and  living  conditions  of  the  working  children  of  Wal- 
tham; why  they  leave  school,  where  they  work,  what  occupations 
they  enter,  the  conditions  under  which  they  work,  what  wages  they 
earn,  how  steadily  they  are  employed,  and  what  opportunity  they 
have  for  advancement. 

The  data  collected  covered  200  of  the  500  children  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  16  who  took  out  their  first  employment  certificates 
during  the  period  from  September  1,  1911,  to  August  31, 1914.  Over 
four-fifths  of  the  children  studied  were  natives  and  59  per  cent  were 
born  in  Waltham. 

Reasons  for  leaving  school. — The  reasons  for  leaving  school  to  go 
to  work  usually  indicated  "  a  lack  of  adjustment  between  the  school 
and  the  child."  One-half  of  the  children  gave  such  reasons  as  dis- 
like of  school,  backwardness  in  school,  trouble  with  the  teacher; 
more  than  one-third  of  the  children  gave  economic  necessity  as  their 
primary  reason.  About  one-tenth  gave  preference  for  work. 
**  Nearly  5  per  cent  said  that  their  parents  wished  them  to  leave." 

Types  of  employment. — Between  55  and  05  per  cent  of  the  children 
studied  were  employed  in  manufacturing  establishments,  but  the 
number  and  proportion  have  declined  since  the  laws  of  1913  went 
into  effect.  The  chief,  child-employing  establishment  in  Waltham  is 
the  cotton  mill,  but  this,  too.  shows  a  decrease,  only  15  per  cent  of  the 
children  with  employment  certificates  going  into  the  cotton  mill  in 
1915,  as  compared  with  42  per  cent  in  1912. 

Wages. — ^The  children  who  left  school  as  soon  as  they  had  reached 
the  age  of  14  years  received  lower  initial  wages  and  advanced  more 
slowly  than  those  who  remained  in  school  until  they  were  15  or  16. 
The  wages  received  by  children  reporting  wages  ranged  from  $1  to 
$15  a  week,  the  average  final  wages  being  $6.06  a  week.    For  68.8  per 

*  •'  From  School  to  Work,"  Childreu's  Bureau  Publication,  1017. 
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cent  of  these  children  the  final  and  initial  wages  were  the  same;  and 
for  10.6  per  cent  the  final  wages  were  lower  than  the  initial  wages. 

The  report  concludes  that  "  children  in  Waltham  who  leave  school 
between  14  and  16  years  of  age  kre  not  adapted  to  industry,  and  only 
in  the  few  cases  where  the  workers  are  '  learning  the  business '  does 
industry  make  the  necessary  adaptation  to  the  child." 

The  report  recommends  that  a  trained  vocational  adviser  be  se- 
cured, who  should  give  full  time  to  the  work  of  supervising  juvenile 
employment  in  connection  with  the  public  school.  Such  an  officer, 
the  report  suggests,  would  study  the  industries  of  the  community, 
secure  the  cooperation  of  the  employers,  and  map  out  a  plan  for 
vocational  education  which  would  be  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the 
Waltham  children.    The  vocational  adviser  would  also — • 

study  the  children  who  are  desirous  of  leaving  school  to  go  to  work,  their  home 
problems,  and  their  ambitions,  and  suggest  more  schooling,  or  a  different  kind 
of  schooling,  or  advise  in  regard  to  their  choice  of  employment  and  assist  them 
in  finding  suitable  jwsltions. 

CHICAGO  BUREAU   OF  vbCATIONAL  GUIDANCE.* 

The  Chicago  bureau's  study  of  children  who  leave  schoool  to  go  to 
work  covers  the  five  years  ending  April  1,  ,1916.  The  children  who 
furnished  the  data  came  to  the  vocational  bureau  for  advice  and 
assistance  in  securing  employment  upon  leaving  school.  Complete 
industrial  histories  were  secured  for  a  large  number  of  children, 
showing  "  what  becomes  of  boys  and  girls  who  leave  school  early,  in 
what  kind  of  work  they  engage,  and  with  what  success." 

Reasons  for  leaving  school  are  tabulated  according  to  what  seemed 
to  be  the  principal  motive.  Of  the  6,758  cases  studied,  2,187  left 
because  of  necessity;  1,507  because  their  earnings  were  desired, 
though  not  needed;  2,025  because  of  dissatisfaction  with  school 
(*' didn't  like  teacher,"  "tired  of  school,"  "made  fun  of,"  etc.) ;  301 
because  they  preferred  work  to  school ;  381  because  they  had  "  grad- 
uated" from  the  eighth  grade  and  considered  they  had  finished 
school ;  231  because  they  could  not  aiford  books  wuth  which  to  go  on 
to  high  school ;  and  126  from  other  causes. 

Of  the  4,854  children  employed  in  1915,  according  to  the  factory 
inspector's  report,  623  w^re  in  department  stores,  566  were  errand 
boys  in  printing  establishments,  and  447  were  employed  by  confec- 
tioners. Nine  industries  employed  52  per  cent  of  the  children.  The 
six,  in.  addition  to  the  three  mentioned,  were:  Metal  trades,  224; 
soaps  and  washing  powders,  164 ;  telegraph  and  telephone,  164 ;  boot 
and  shoe  manufacturing,  138;  paper  boxes,  129;  and  clothing,  113. 
The  report  points  out  that  in  Chicago  practically  the  only  work  open 

»  Rpport  of  Bureau  of  Vocational  Guidance.  From  62d  An.  Rep.,  Bd.  of  Educ,  Chicago, 
191 G.   by  Anne  S.  Davis. 
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to  children  who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  1-1:  is  the  most  unskilled 
and  poorly  paid.  The  majority  of  the  children  go  into  the  candy 
factories,  where  they  pack  and  wrap  candy;  into  the  box  factories, 
where  they  "turn  in,"  "cover,"  "bind,"  and  "tie;"  into  the  tailor 
shops,  where  they  pull  bastings  and  brush  clothes,  but  rarely  do 
any  form  of  needle  work.  Some  go  into  the  department  stores,  where 
they  are  employed  as  cash  girls,  as  inspectors,  as  stock  boys,  and 
messengers,  while  others  enter  the  boot  and  shoe  factories,  where 
they  tie  and  cut  threads,  polish  and  clean  shoijs,  tag,  lace,  and 
assemble  parts  of  shoes. 

Since  the  Chicago  report  is  based  upon  an  experience  of  five  years, 
and  since  Miss  Davis,  the  author  of  the  report,  has  kept  in  touch 
with  school-leaving  investigations  in  other  cities,  the  conclusions 
which  the  Chicago  report  offers  may  reasonably  be  applied  to  the 
entire  series  of  studies.    Miss  Davis  finds : 

Tliere  are  two  main  reasons  for  cliildren  leaving  school— economic  pressure 
and  dissatisfaction  with  school.     The  latter  plays  the  most  important  part. 

About  50  per  cent  of  the  children  leave  school  before  they  reach  the  eighth 
grade. 

Children  leaving  school  seem  to  have  little  idea  of  what  they  want  to  do  or 
what  they  think  they  can  do. 

Tlie  liiud  of  job  secure*!  is  often  a  matter  of  chance.  Drifting  from  Job  to 
Job  rarely  leads  to  better  opportunities,  but  produces  unstable  habits. 

The  occupations  open  to  boys  and  girls  are  noneducatlve.  They  are  easily 
learned  and  are  monotonous  and  mechanical.  They  offer  little  opportunity  for 
advancement. 

Because  the  children  change  positions  so  frequently  and  because  they  work 
so  little  of  the  time,  their  wages  are  not  likely  to  increase  tlie  family  income 
sufliciently  to«iake  up  for  their  loss  of  schooling.* 

»A11  the  studies  reported  upon  In  this  section,  *»xcept  that  of  Chicago,  were  made  prior 
to  the  («itbreak  of  tbe  great  war.  In  a  note  to  her  1016  report,  Miss  Davis  notes  that  the 
price  of  juvenile  labor  has  advanced  materially  because  of  tbe  war.  No  reliable  statistics 
are  yet  available  for  tbe  changed  conditions  since  tbe  United  States  entered  the  war, 
although  special  figures  collected  by  tbe  Bureau  of  I'lihication  in  tbe  fall  of  1917  suggest 
that  there  has  been  some  falling  off  In  school  attendance,  particularly  in  high  school, 
A  determined  stand  has  been  made,  however,  by  tbe  Federal  Government  and  many  of  the 
States,  on  the  cblld-labor  situation,  and  constructive  efforts  have  been  made  to  direct 
such  Juvenile  labor  as  may  be  used  through  official  channels,  with  guarantees  of  employ- 
ment supervision.  The  latest  developments  are,  at  the  time  of  going  to  press,  (Decern- 
ber,  1918)  the  "  Back-to-school "  movement  of  the  Department  of  Lalior  and  other 
agottcios,  and  the  establlsbmont  of  a  "  Junior  section,"  with  specific  vocational  guidance 
alms,  in  the  United  States  Employment  Service. 
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In  practice  vocational  guidance  necessarily  involves  two  main 
considerations — the  qualifications  of  the  individual  and  the  character- 
istics of  the  occupations.  Early  efforts  at  cx^unseling  were  chiefly 
concerned  with  the  individual  end  of  the  problem.  Recent  progress, 
however,  has  been  largely  in  the  direction  of  studying  the  occupa- 
tions, since  accurate  knowledge  of  occupational  conditions  and  proc- 
esses is  at  present  accumulating  much  more  rapidly,  than  knowledge 
of  the  human  factors.^ 

One  of  the  things  that  distinguished  Prof.  Parsons  from  othor 
types  of  advisers  on  vocations  was  that  he  made  use  of  official  statis- 
tics regarding  occupations.  Previous  writers  on  "  choosing  a  voca- 
tion "  had  contented  themselves  with  glorifying  certain  selected 
careei'S  and  liolding  up  illustrious  examples  of  successful  men  and 
women.  Parsons  began  to  analyze  the  geographical  features  of  in- 
dustry. He  sought  to  find  from  the  census  figures  "what  States, 
city,  or  sections  of  the  country  employ  most  workers  in  a  given  in- 
du5?try.'\  This  seems  elementary,  indeed,  compared  w'ith  the  present 
efforts  of  the  Federal  Government  to  apportion  labor  resources,  but 
it  was  a  new  note  in  the  study  of  vocations,  and  especially  a  new  note 
in  its  significance  for  vocational  guidance  in  the  schools.  Parsons 
studied  industrial  conditions  to  find  to  what  extent  an  industry  was 
localized.    He  found,  for  example : 

That  in  1900  tiiri)entine  farming  was  oonfine<l  wholly  to  those  Southern 
States — Alabama,  Florida,  Georgia,  Louisiana,  ^lississippi.  North  and  South 
CaroUna;  and  that  Georgia,  fe'lorida,  and  AUibania  together  employed  8r>.l  per 
cent  of  the  total  number,  whUe  Georgia  alone  employed  43.9  per  cent. 

That  the  silk  manufacturing  industry  was  localized  chiefly  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania. 

That  the  States  employing  the  greatest  number  of  quarry  men  were  Penusyl- 
Tania,  New  York,  Ohio,  Vermont,  Indiana,  and  ^iassachusetts. 

1  Although  ITollingwortf  (Vocational  l»sychology,  p.  10)  saj's,  "It  Is  more  and  moi*p 
coming  to  be  realized  that  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  aptitudes  which  the  individual 
brings  to  bis  work  ts  as  important  as  the  Icnowledge  of  the  opportunities  which  its 
enrlronment  affords,*'  his  whole  book  affords  strlldn^  evidence  of  tlie  laclc  of  definite 
•chieTement  in  the  former  field.  Kven  the  "  vocational  psychograph  "  (outline  of  char- 
MCteristlca  with  regard  to  vocation)  procee<ls  by  "discovering  first  tlie  necessary  ahllltles 
ABd  cajMclties  wbacli  a  given  tort  of  performance  demandi/'  L  e.,  it  begins  at  the  occu- 
lt tlooal  end-  _. 

o9 
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That  the  manufacture  of  boots  and  shoes  centered  chiefly  in  tlie  following 
North  Atlantic  States :  Alassachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Yorlc,  and  Maina 
Massachusetts  alone  employed  50.3  per  cent  of  the  boot  and  shoe  makers  and 
repairers  in  the  United  States. 

STATISTICAL  STUDIES  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. — Statistical  material  relating  to  voca- 
tions has  tended  to  become  more  usable  in  recent  years.  In  con- 
nection with  the  1910  census,  special  efforts  were  made  to  gather 
significant  occupational  data,  and  Volume  IV  (Occupations)  affords 
basic  material  for  an  undei*standing  of  the  industrial  organizations. 
In  recent  years  specially  equipped  Government  bureaus  have  inves- 
tigated industrial  conditions,  interpret^  the  immensely  valuable 
census  information  that  otherwise  would  remain  largely  unused,  and 
issued  timely  summaries  of  industrial  reports.^  A  glance  at  the  list 
of  bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  since  1912  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  comprehensiveness  of  the  material  now  available 
through  this  one  source  for  a  study  of  occupations.^  This  bureau 
has  made  separate  studies  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  24  groups 
of  occupations;  of  women  in  industry;  of  industrial  accidents  and 
hygiene;  and  there  are  important  studies  covering  employment  and 
unemployment,  vocational  education,  night  work,  ^Velfare  work, 
sliort-unit  courses,  and  minimum-wage  legislation. 

Report  on  women  and  rhiJd  wage  earners. — Apart  from  the  regular 
bulletins  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  another  seldom  used  but 
exceedingly  valuable  source  of  statistical  information  on  occupations 
is  the  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Labor  on  the  condition  of 
women  and  child  wage  earners  in  the  United  States.'  This  report 
w:as  prepared  in  the  first  flush  of  enthusiasm  for  studies  of  the  human 
problem  in  industry  and  its  value  is  correspondingly  high  for  the 
teacher  seeking  to  know  the  occupations.  Unfortun^itely  only  a 
small  edition  of  the  complete  report,  which  was  in  19  volumes,  was 
printed,  but  an  excellent  summary  is  available  in  Bulletin  175  of  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.*  The  follow  ihg  list  of  titles  will  indi- 
cate the  scope  of  the  work,  the  volumes  starred  being  of  special  value 
for  vocational  guidance: 

I.  Cotton  Textile  Industry. 
■    II.  Men's  Ready-Made  Clothing. 

III.  Glass  Industry. 

IV.  Silk  Industry. 

*V.  Wage-Earning  Women  in  Stores  and  Factories. 

>  rarticnlarly  valuable  to  teachers  and  vocatioDal  counsellors  is  the  Monthly   Beyiew 
of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  established  in  1914. 
3  A  complete  list  is  given  in  the  bibliography,  page  11<I. 
^  See  p.  41. 
'  Washiugton,  Government  Printing  Ofllce,  1916. 
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VT.  Tbe  Beginning  of  Ghlld-Labor  legislation  in  Certain  States ;  a  Com- 
parative Study. 
•VII.  Conditions  under  which  Children  Leave  School  to  go  to  Work. 
•VIII.  Juvenile  Delinquency  and  Its  Relation  to  Employment. 
•IX.  History  of  Women  In  Industry  and  Industry  In  the  United  States. 

X.  History  of  Women  in  Trade  Unions. 
•XI.  Employment  of  Women  in  Metal  Trades. 
•XII.  Employment  of  Women  in  Laundries. 

XIII.  Infant  Mortality  and  its  Relation  to  the  Employment  of  Mothers. 

XIV.  Causes  of  Death  among  Women  and  Child  Cotton-Mill  Operatives. 
XV.  Relation  between  Occupation  and  Criminality  of  Women. 

XVI.  Family  Budgets  of  Typical  Cotton-Mill  Workers. 
XVII.  Hookworm  Disease  among  Cotton-Mill  Operatives. 
♦XVIII.  Employment  of  Women  and  Children  in  Selected  Industries. 
XIX.  Labor  Laws  and  Factory  Conditions. 

St^te  tise  of  eensus  mateHal. — How  census  material  has  been 
adapted  to  local  or  group  use  is  illustrated  by  the  Indiana  experi- 
ence. In  1915  the  Indiana  University  issued  "A  Study  of  the  People 
of  Indiana  and  their  Occupations  for  Purposes  of  Vocational  Edu- 
cation."   The  assigned  purposes  of  this  study  veere : 

(1)  To  establish  a  fact-basis  for  the  consideration  of  vocational  education 
and  the  development  of  vocational  courses  in  Indiana. 

(2)  To  serve  as  a  reference  and  compendium  of  information  concerning  the 
people  of  the  State  and  their  occupations. 

(3)  To  isolate  specific  problems  requiring  further  investigation. 

In  this  study  the  census  material  relating  to  Indiana  was  analyzed 
under  the  following  heads : 

L  Facts  concerning  the  people  of  Indiana. 

2.  The  occupations  of  the  people  of  Indiana. 

3.  Agricultural  pursuits. 

4.  Manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits. 
6.  Trade  pursuits. 

6.  Domestic  and  per. son al  servicel 

7.  Transportation. 

8.  Professional  pursuits. 

9.  Clerical  pursuits. 

10.  Mining. 

11.  Public  service. 

12.  Relative  importance  of  agricultural  and  industrial  pursuits. 

13.  Deductions  relative  to  education. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  local  surveys,  important  though  they  are, 
can  not  safely  answer  the  question  as  to  the  type  of  trade  or  pre- 
vocational  courses  needed,  since  the  population  is  too  mobile  and 
occupational  conditions  constantly  changing.  "  State  surveys  will 
yield  more  dependable  data,  and  a  national  survey  would  be  even 
more  satisfactory."  In  the  case  of  Indiana,  since  74  per  cent  of  the 
people  born  in  Indiana  were  still  living  in  Indiana  in  1910,  and  since 
the  occupations  of  Indiana  are  in  the  main  not  very  different  from 
those  found  in  the  States  to  which  the  26  per  cent  have  migrated,  it 
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seemed  safe  to  conclude  that  a  State  survey  would  constitute  a  sound 
basis  for  vocational  and  prevocational  courses. 

The  Ayres  studies, — Other  attempts  to  interpret  and  utilize  census 
data  are  illustrated  by  a  1913  publication  of  the  division  of  educa- 
tion of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  entitled:  "Constant  and 
Variable  Occupations  and  their  Bearing  in  Vocational  Education."^ 
In  this  study  Dr.  Ayres  sought  to  ascertain  the  number  of  workers 
in  the  two  types  of  occupations — ^"constant  occupations"  being 
those  which  engage  the  services  of  considerable  and  fairly  constant 
proportions  of  the  workers,  while  "  variable  occupations ''  are  those 
which  are  not  of  this  settled  character.* 

The  inquiry  consisted  of  an  analysis  of  the  occupational  data  of 
the  twelfth  census  for  cities  of  more  than  50,000  population.  The 
number  of  people  engaged  in  each  of  140  separate  occupations  in 
each  of  these  cities  was  studfed,  and  it  was  found  that  there  were  20 
occupations  which  are  constant  "in  the  sensje  that  the  number  of 
men  workers  in  each  is  everywhere  at  least  equal  to  one  for  each 
1,000  people  in  the  population  ";  and  that  there  were  41  less  constant 
occupations,  each  of  which  employed  more  than  orie  in  10,000  of  the 
popuhition  in  every  city.  The  20  constant  occupations  listed  in  the 
descending  order  of  the  proportion  of  workers  in  the  median  cities 
are:  (1)  Laborers,  (2)  merchants,  (3)  clerks,  (4)  draymen,  (5) 
salesmen,  (G)  carpenters,  (7)  steam  railroad  men,  (8)  machinists, 
(9)  painters,  (10)  bookkeepers,  (11)  waiters,  (12)  engineers,  (13) 
printers,  (14)  blacksmiths,  (15)  masons,  (16)  barbers,  (17)  plumbers, 
(18)  street  railroad  men,  (19)  shoemakers,  (20)  bakers. 

In  his  conclusion  Dr.  Aj'res  points  out  that  the  chief  value  of  such 
facts  as  he  presents  is  to  throw  light  on  certain  characteristics  of 
occupations.  "All  such  information,'-  lie  asserts,  "  is  useful  in  help- 
ing to  secure  a  better  fact-basis  for  our  thinking  and  acting  with 
respect  to  the  problems  of  vocational  education  and  vocational 
guidance." 

Occupational  data  in  survey  reports. — Use  of  occupational  data 
from  the  census  and  other  Federal  sources  has  become  fairly  general 
recently,  especially  in  educational  surveys,  where  accurate  informa- 
tion on  occupations  is  coming  more  and  more  to  be  presented  as  the 
basis  of  programs  of  vocational  education  and  vocational  guidance. 
Conspicuous  utilization  of  occupational  statistics  will  he  found  in 
the  Richmond,  Minneapolis,  and  Indiana  surveys  by  the  National 
Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education;  in  the  volumes 
of  the  Cleveland  Survey  report;^  and  in  most  of  the  recent  surveys 

>SaRO.  FoimdatloD   Publicfttions.   No.   E-136. 

*  "  IIouHO  painting  must  l)o  carried  on  in  the  city  where  tlie  house  is.  while  paint  maf 
be  manufactured  anywhere." 

"  Particularly  the  nine  volumes  on  i^age  earning  and  education  (sec  p.  74  o(  this 
report). 
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by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education,  e^>ecially  North  Dakota, 
Negro  Education,  and  San  Francisco.^ 

VOCATIONAL  PAMPHLETS, 

Parsons'  experiment  had  indicated  that  one  of  the  immediate  needs 
in  guidance  work  was  for  brief,  reliable  statements  on  the  various 
vocations.  Almost  nothing  was  available.  Accordingly  the  first 
efforts  of  the  agencies  that  sprang  up  in  Boston,  as  well  as  in  New 
York,  were  directed  to  preparing  leaflets.  The  Boston  Vocation 
Bureau  began  by  employing  two  expert  investigators  to  make  first- 
hand studies  of  occupations,  to  find — 

what  an  occupatioa  is,  its  conditions  and  openings,  what  it  demands  of  a  l>oy, 
whai  it  offers  in  [mjr  and  advancement,  wliat  opportunities  are  open  for  securing 
the  specific  training  it  requires,  and  wiiat  tlie  general  conditions  of  employment 
are  as  regards  health  And  effect  upon  the  life  of  the  individual. 

The  information  for  these  leaflets  was  collected  chiefly  by  personal 
visits  to  firms,  shops,  or  factories,  and  by  consultation  with  em-' 
plovers,  superintendents,  foremen,  emplgyees,  and  labor  men.  In 
the  first  two  years  of  the  bureau's  existence  over  100  occupations  were 
investigated,*  and  printed  leaflets  were  issued  covering  the  following 
occupations:  The  macliinist,  banking,  the  baker,  confectionery  manu- 
facture, the  architect,  the  landscape  architect,  the  grocer,  bookkeep- 
ing and  accounting,  the  department  store  and  its  opportunities  for 
young  men. 

The  stated  objects  of  these  bulletins  were : 

(1)  To  present  vocational  fact8  simpl3''  and  accurately. 

(2)  To  make  accessible  a  knowledge  of  all  the  employments;  tlie  profes- 
sions, as  well  as  the  trades,  skilled  and  semiskilled  and  unskilled;  the  business, 
the  home-making  and  goA-ernmental  callings^  and  also  any  new  and  slgniticant 
vocational  activities  of  men  and  women. 

(3)  So  far  as  possible  to  supply  pji rents,  teachers,  and  others  interested 
with  the  material  necessary  for  an  intelligent  consideration  of  tlie  occupations, 
their  needs,  demands,  opportunities,  relative  desirability,  training  requirements, 
and  the  possibilities  they  may  offer  for  careers. 

(4)  To  analyze  the  relation  of  vocational  aptitudes,  Interests,  and  habits  to 
modem  industrial  demands,  and  thus  lay  an  adequate  foundation  for  a  system 
of  training  regardful  of  social  as  well  as  economical  needs. 

The  pamphlet  on  "The  Baker"  may  be  used  to  illustrate  the  type. 
It  is  an  eight-page  publication,  dealing  '*  mainly  with  the  industry 
as  found  in  the  large  modern  baking  establishments,  using  machinery 
and  employing  many  people."  The  conditions  of  the  industry  are 
reviewed,  and  the  disadvantages  as  well  as  advantages  frankly 
stated.    The  positions  in  the  bakery  are  described,  from  chore  l>oy 

'BnlMin.  lOlG,  No.  27,  pp.  19-22;  i;al.,  191G,  No.  38,  pp.  08  103 ;  and  Bui.,  1017, 
Ko.  46.  p.  400. 
*An.  rep..  Com.  of  Labor  Statistics,  p.  423. 
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or  helper  to  floorman  or  head  floorman.  For  the  boy,  he  should  be 
"  at  least  16  years  of  age,  of  good  habits,  health,  and  strength."  A 
grammar-school  education,  or  the  seventh  grade  at  least,  is  neces- 
sary, and  there  are  opportunities  for  the  boy  who  knows  something 
of  chemistry,  bookkeeping,  and  business  methods.  "The  industry 
offers  a  good  future  for  men  capable  of  management,  and  fairly 
steady  employment  for  young  men  who  must  work  for  moderate 
wages."  The  remainder  of  the  pamphlet  is  taken  up  with  a  report 
of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Health  on  sanitary  conditions  in 
bakeries,  with  simple  tables  from  Federal  Census  reports,  showing 
the  place  of  baking  among  the  industries  of  the  State  and  the  names 
of  trade  periodicals. 

Later  publications  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  have  tended  to  be<coine 
more  detailed.  "Business  Employments,"  "The  Law  as  a  Voca- 
ticn,"  and  "The  Shoe  Industry,"^  are  one- volume  studies  of  their 
respective  fields.  They  were  prepared  with  the  same  careful  atten- 
tion to  facts  that  characterized  the  earlier  short  pamphlets,  but 
they  present  a  much  more  complete  picture.  They  are  the  sort  of 
books  to  put  in  the  hands  of  high-school  students  whose  interests 
have  been  aroused.  At  the  same  time  any  worker  already  engaged 
in  any  one  of  the  three  fields  will  learn  much  he  would  never  other- 
wise find  out  about  the  complete  organization  of  which  he  is  a  part* 

The  spirit  of  these  books  is  well  expressed  in  the  preface  to  "  The 
Law  as  a  Vocation,"  where  Mr.  Allen  writes: 

It  is  the  purpose  of  the  following  pages  to  present  a  clear,  accurate,  and 
impartial  study  of  the  profession  of  the  law,  its  nature,  present-day  conditious, 
I)ersonal  and  educational  entrance  requirements,  dangers  and  disadvantages, 
high  demands,  varied  fields  of  servit-e,  its  earnings  and  emoluments,  and  all 
that  has  distinct  and  important  bearing  upon  the  law  as  a  vocation. 

if  this  book  confirms  the  young  man  of  ability  in  his  choice  of  the  profession 
and  keeps  out  of  its  ranks  those  who  have  not  the  natural  and  acquired  fit- 
ness necessary  to  success,  the  purpose  of  the  book  will  have  been  accomplished. 
It  is  sent  out  to  young  men  and  their  advisers  with  this  end  in  view. 

Two  other  Boston  agencies  sought  to  do  for  girls  what  the  Voca- 
tion Bureau  had  begun  to  do  for  boys.  The  Vocation  OflBce  for 
Girls  of  the  Trade  Education  League  issued  the  following  pam- 
phlets between  1912  and  1914:  Telephone  Operating;  Bookbinding; 
Stenography  and  Typewriting;  Nursery  Maid;  Dresj^making;  Milli- 
nery; Straw  Hat  Making;  Manicuring  and  Hairdressing;  Nursing; 
Sale,smanship ;  Clothing  Machine  Operating;  Paper  Box  Making; 
Confectionery  Manufacture;  Knit  Goods  Manufacture.  These  are 
pamphlets  averaging  a  dozen  pages,  having  as  their  primary  pur- 
pose "  to  supply  teachers  with  information  and  material  for  coun-* 
seling  with  parents  and  with  girls  as  to  the  choice  of  a  vocation." 

»A11  by  F.  J.  Allen   (1915,  1910). 
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The  points  are  carefully  made  that  these  bulletins  do  not  attempt  a 
scientific  study  of  the  occupations,  though  they  are  based  upon  in- 
formation secured  in  the  main  by  personal  visitation ;  that  they  are 
critically  reviewed  by  persons  familiar  with  the  industry  and  by 
economists;  and  that  the  material  in  them  is  nqjb  intended  to  take 
the  place  of  personal  consultation. 

The  form  of  the  material  is  practically  identical  with  that  of  the 
pamphlets  of  the  Vocation  Bureau  for  Boys.  Bulletin  No.  14, 
*•  Knit  Goods  Manufacture,*'  for  example,  discusses  the  nature  of  the 
work,  processes,  positions  and  pay,  opportunities  for  advancejnent, 
conditions  of  the  work,  qualifications  required,  training,  statistics, 
and  references.  Four  blank  pages  are  included  "for  local  studies 
of  the  occupation,"  so  that  local  investigators  may  fill  in,  under  the 
same  heads  as  are  given  in  the  text,- the  facts  about  the  establish- 
ments nearest  at  hand. 

A  service  that  developed  both  in  the  direction  of  short  vocational 
pamphlets  and  detailed, studies  and  has  continued  in  increasing  effec- 
tiveness is  that  rendered  by  the  Women's  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial Union,  which  aims  especially  at  the  better  trained,  more  mature 
woman.  The  Appointments  Bureau  issued  the  following  short  voca- 
tional pamphlets  between  1910  and  1912:  Probation  Work;  Adver- 
tising; Home  and  School  Visiting;  Publishing-house  Work;  Poultry 
Raising;  Proofreading;  Real  Estate;  Industrial  Chemistry;  Bac- 
teriological Work;  Interior  Decoration;  Medical  Social  Service; 
Organizing  Charity ;  Social  Service  for  Children ;  Settlement  Work. 

On  the  investigation  side  the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  entered  carefully  into  the  field  of  occupations  for  trained 
women.  The  first  publication  of  the  Research  Department  (Voca- 
tions for  the  Trained  Woman,  1910)  was  the  outgrowth  of  a  convic- 
tion that  women  needed  to  know  more  about  vocations  other  than 
teaching.  This  book  was  designed  to  suggest  to  women  about  to 
choose  an  occupation  "  some  lines  of  work  now  open  to  them  and  the 
equipment  which  they  should  have  to  justify  a  hope  of  success  in 
any  given  line."  The  work  was  modeled  after  the  Finger  Post,  an 
English  publication.  Different  types  of  service  were  presented  under 
the  following  heads,  each  prepared  by  a  specialist  in  his  field :  - 
I.  Social  and  economic  service.  II.  Scientific  work.  III.  Domestic 
science  and  arts.  IV.  Agriculture.  V.  Business.  VI.  Clerical  and 
secretarial  work.  VII.  Literary  work.  VIII.  Art.  IX.  Special 
forms  of  teaching. 

The  series  of  "  studies  in  the  economic  relations  of  women,"  of 
which  the  volume  just  referred  to  was  the  beginning,  now  constitutes 
one  of  the  most  useful  sources  of  information  on  vocations  for  women. 
Other  volumes  include  investigations  of  the  incomes  and  expendi- 

e7591*— 19 5 
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tures  of  460  women  in  Boston  and  studies  of  dressmaking,  millinery, 
and  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  as  trades  for  women. 

The  New  York  pamphlets. — One  of  the  first  activities  of  the  Stu- 
dents' aid  committee  of  the  New  York  High-School  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  the  publishing  of  short  leaflets.  The  introductory 
pamphlets,  Choosing  a  Career:  A  Circular  of  Information  for  Boys 
and  Choosing  a  Career:  A  Circular  of  Information  for  Girls,  were 
followed  by  pamphlets  on  Openings  for  Boys  in  Machine  Shogs 
and  The  Vocational  Adjustments  of  Children  in  the  Public  Schools. 
While  there  was  not  much  attempt  to  investigate  industrial  condi- 
tions, the  material  in  these  pamphlets  was  compiled  with  some  care, 
and  available  census  statistics  were  utilized. 

The  Rochester  and  Buffalo  bulletins, — ^The  publication  of  short 
bulletins,  usually  4  to  16  pages,  has  continued  to  be  a  profitable  type 
of  work  for  communities  undertaking  vocational  guidance.  Particu- 
larly valuable  are  vocational  pamphlets  prepared  by  such  cities  as 
Rochester  and  Buffalo,  where  the  essential  point  of  connecting  up 
the  choice  of  occupations  specifically  with  the  opportunity  for 
training  is  kept  in  view.  The  Rochester  bulletins,  compiled  by  Ray- 
mond C.  Keople,  of  the  Department  of  Vocational  Education,  on  the 
basis  of  a  survey  made  by. the' Chamber  of  Commerce,  cover  the  fol- 
lowing subjects:  Machine  Industry;  Woodworking  Industry;  Cloth- 
ing Industry ;  Collar  Factories ;  Apprenticeship  Plan.  They  describe 
the  conditions  of  the  trade  as  it  is  in  Rochester,  the  requirements 
and  pay ;  they  give  lists  of  trade  periodicals  and  books  as  well  as  of 
places  where  the  trade  is  taught. 

"Profitable  Wage-Earning  Occupations  in  Buffalo"  is  the  title 
of  the  series  issued  by  the  bureau  of  vocational  guidance  and  indus- 
trial education  of  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Commerce.  The  prefjwo 
to  each  of  these  bulletins  emphasizes  the  selective  opportunity  that 
the  schools  afford  and  the  importancjB  of  getting  a  broad  general 
training  before  attempting  to  choose  a  vocation.  The  field  of  eacli 
group  of  occupations  is  then  described.  The  pamphlet  on  "The 
Graphic  Arts,"  for  example,  shows  that  under  the  heading  of  graphic 
arts  a  multitude  of  opportunities  for  earning  a  livelihood  arc  offered. 
The  occupations  are  concerned  with  the  preparation  of  charts  ana 
diagrams,  signs  and  placards,  maps,  working  drawings,  illustrations, 
designs,  engineering  and  architectural  plans,  and  the  teaching  of  all 
of  these  subjects.  Each  of  these  specific  occupations  is  taken  up  and 
described.  Facts  about  wages  are  presented,  the  importance  of  con 
tinning  training  while  at  work  is  emphasized,  and  interesting  brief 
statements  of  "builders  of  careers"  are  given,  so  that  the  pupil  may 
know  the  typical  experiences  of  others  like  himself  who  have  been 
reasonably  successful  in  the  occupation.  Page  15  of  this  pamphlet 
lists  "some  helpful  books,"  and  page  16  indicates  the  courses  in 
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industrial  art  given  in  Buffalo  with  the  schools  where  the  courses 
may  be  taken. 

The  bulletin  on  "  Printing  and  Allied  Trades  "  is  similar  in  scope 
to  that  on  the  graphic  arts,  except  that  it  is  illustrated  with  pictures 
of  a  hand-composing  room,  linotype  machine  and  operator,  press- 
room, and  bindery.  There  is  also  a  chart  showing  the  distribution  of 
workers  on  the  basis  of  training. 

University-extension  pamphlets. — ^University-extension  activities, 
especially  in  women's  colleges  or  coeducational  institutions,  have  re- 
cently been  directed  to  the  field  of  vocational  opportunities  for 
women.  While  the  vocational  conferences  that  have  been  held  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin,  at  the  University  of  Washington,  at 
Wheaton  College,  and  elsewhere  Jire  apart  from  the  purposes  of  this 
report,  which  deals  primarily  with  the  public  schools,  the  vocational 
pamphlets  that  have  sometimes  been  evolved  are  of  immediate  con- 
cern in  a  review  of  the  literature  of  occupations.  A  typical  pamph- 
let is  that  issued  by  the  extension  division  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, in  November,  1916,  under  the  title :  "  Nursing  as  a  Vocation 
for  women."  ^  In  the  introduction  a  physician  described  the  need 
for  trained  nurses.  The  bulletin  itself  gives  a  brief  history  of  nurs- 
ing as  a  profession;  outlines  the  physical,  educational,  and  character 
qualifications,  the  scope  of  training,  and  choice  of  a  training  school ; 
lists  the  accredited  hospitals  in  Wisconsin,  with  courses  of  study  and 
conditions  of  work  in  the  hospitals ;  and  describes  the  opportunities 
in  nursing,  both  from  the  point  of  view  of  remuneration  and  of 
useful  service. 

The  Chwccgo  pamphlet, — A  vocational  pamphlet  that  represents 
the  transition  stage  between  the  opportunity  bulletin  and  the  social 
survey  studies,  later  to  be  considered,  is  Miss  Anne  Davis's  "  Occu- 
pations and  Industries  Open  to  Children  Between  Fourteen  and 
Sixteen  Years  of  Age."^  The  purpose  of  the  report  was  "to  give 
information  to  teachers  and  others  who  have  the  duty  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  advising  the  young  concerning  their  future."  The 
pamphlet  resembles  the  studies  of  school  leaving  and  employment  in 
its  point  of  view  and  in  its  characterizations  of  the  kind  of  employ- 
ments open  to  children.  It  does  give,  however,  specific  information 
as  to  entrance  opportunities  in  the  following  industries  and  occupa- 
tions: Box  factories,  candy  factories,  tailor  shops,  department  stores, 
engraving,  boot  and  shoe  manufacturing,  molding  and  picture- franu* 
manufacturing,  knitting,  laimdry  work,  office  work,  bookbinding, 
press  clipping,  novelty  work,  and  bakery  work.  For  the  more  im- 
portant child-employing  trades  this  Chicago  report  attempts  sonie- 

'By  Eatberlne  H.  Olmsted,  Bui.  of  tbe  Univ.  of  Wisconsin,  Serial  No.  814,  general 
■eries,  No.  612. 
■Chicago  Board  of  Bdncatlon,    1914. 
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thing  of  an  analysis  of  the  processes,  a  kind  of  vocational  survey 
material,  which  has  since  undergone  coitsiderable  development.^ 
The  following  are  typical  descriptions  from  Miss  Davis's  pamphlet: 

.  Novelty  ioork. — ^Novelty  work  includes  metal,  paper,  cellaloid,  jewelry, 
leather  noYelties,  and  postal  cards  and  calendars.  More  girls  than  boys  are 
employed  at  this  work.  They  do  such  simple  processes  as  gluing  stones  in  rings, 
carding  jewelry,  tying  ribbons  and  strings  on  invitations  and  calendars, 
stringing  bags,  pasting,  mounting;  putting  leather  in  watch  fobs,  assembling, 
sorting,  counting,  and  coloring  postal  cards.  The  beginner  generaUy  earns 
from  $3  to  $5.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  advancement  either  In  wage  or  in 
manual  skill,  and  the  work  is  seasonal.  The  best-paid  workers  seldom  receive 
more  than  $7  or  $8  a  week. 

Press  clipping, — Press-clipping  bureaus  employ  girls  to  cUp  articles  from 
newspapers,  paying  them  $3.50  and  $4  a  week.  Clipping  is  mechanical  work 
and  requires  more  speed  than  intelligence.  If  a  girl  is  quick  and  fairly 
bright,  she  may  be  promoted  to  the  position  of  "reader,**  who  reads  and 
marks  articles  to  be  clipped.  The  best  readers  never  earn  more  than  $9  a 
week.  Not  only  is  there  no  future  in  the  work,  but  it  prepares  a  girl  for  no 
other  line  of  work. 

Errand  and  messenger  tcork, — The  telegraph  messenger  has  the  least  chance 
for  advancement  of  all  the  boys  engaged  In  errand  work.  He  seldom  has  any 
prospect  with  the  telegraph  company  itself.  One  company  In  the  city  offers  to 
send  the  messenger  boys  in  its  employ  to  the  school  of  telegraphy  one  hour  a 
day.  Out  of  337  boys  employed,  however,  only  25  attend  the  school,  since  they 
are  not  paid  for  the  time  silent  in  training.  Except  for  this  one  opportunity, 
there  is  absolutely  no  chance  for  the  messenger  boy  to  learn  anything.  Since 
much  time  is  spent  In  loafing  between  messapes,  the  moral  effect  upon  the  boy 
Is  not  good.  Some  employers  are  unwilling  to  engage  boys  who  have  been  in 
the  messenger  service,  because  they  idle  away  their  time,  and  many  of  theia 
have  fallen  into  bad  company  as  the  result  of  being  on  the  streets. 

Mosscnj^er  boys  are  paid  on  a  commission  basis,  receiving  li  cents  for  each 
message  delivered.  The  boy  who  is  quick  can  earn  about  $5  a  week.  The 
majority  earn  between  $4  and  $5. 

For  examples  of  vocational  pamphlets  other  than  those  described 
in  this  section  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  bibliography.* 

SPF.CIAL  STUDIES  OF  OCCL'PATIOXS. 

The  publications  hitherto  reviewed  in  this  chapter  have  dealt 
mainly  with  the  external  facts  of  occupations.  They  have  been 
either  scientific  statistical  compilations  or  brief  statements  of  occu- 
pational conditions  intended  to  help  in  the  selection  of  a  vocation. 
The  studies  of  which  typical  examples  are  to  be  considered  in  this 
section,  on  the  contrary,  have  as  their  primary  concern  human  wel- 
fare in  industry.  They  have  come  mainly  from  official  investigations 
or  through  the  researches  of  private  charitable  foundations.* 

.  iSee  p.  71-74. 

•Section  on  Occupations,  p.  112. 

■They  followed  such  well-known  English  examples  as  Booth's  "Life  and  Labor  of 
London/'  and  the  Britlfih  royal  commisbion'B  reporu  ou  the  employment  of  women  and 
Slrls  and  on  labor. 
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Th£  New  York  Factory  Investigating  Commission. — ^Typical  of  the 
former  type  of  study  is  the  work  of  the  factory  investigating  com- 
mission of  New  York.  Organized  first  in  1911  to  study  methods  of 
preventing  the  recurrence  of  such  disasters  as  the  Triangle  fire  in 
New  York  City,  in  which  a  number  of  factory  workers  lost  their  lives, 
it  was  authorized  by  the  legislature  pf  1913  to  make  a  study  of  wages. 
The  State's  investigators  selected  four  occupations  for  intensive 
study — candy  making,  paper-box  making,  the  manufacture  of  men's 
shirts,  and  department  stores.  Hearings  were  held,  and  the  materials 
published.  The  result  is  a  mass  of  interesting  and  significant  facts 
and  opinions  on  occupations,  representing  a  variety  of  points  of 
view. 

Sage  Foundation  studies. — ^The  second  type  of  social  study  of  in- 
dustry is  exemplified  by  the  work  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  In 
1908  the  conunittee  on  women's  work,  then  a  department  of  the  Alli- 
ance Employment  Bureau  of  New  York,  entered  upon  a  study  of  the 
artificial-flower  trades  which  was  afterwards  carried  out  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  State  factory  investigating  commission.  The  report 
went  minutely  into  the  problem  of  seasonal  employment,  home 
work,  wages,  home  responsibilities,  and  trade  training  of  women  for 
tliis  field  in  New  York  City.  Studies  that  followed  covered :  Women 
in  the  bookbinding  trades ;  saleswomen  in  mercantile  stores — a  study 
of  its  physical  conditions  of  work,  hours,  wages,  regularity  of  em- 
ployment, vocational  training,  and  living  conditions  of  employees  of 
Baltimore  stores;  and  women  in  the  trades — the  Pittsburgh  survey 
report  on  women's  work  in  the  needle  trades,  metal  trades,  canning, 
confectionery,  etc. 

The  point  of  view  from  which  these  studies  were  made  is  indi- 
cated in  the  introduction  to  "Women  in  the  Bookbinding  Trades," 
where  Miss  Van  Kleek  points  out  that  "there  has  been  in  recent 
years  a  putting  forward  of  a  protective  program  for  women  wage 
earners  which  would  seem  to  most  people  unnecessary,  or  at  least 
premature,  if  proposed  for  men."  She  cites  the  decision  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  that — 

Woman's  physical  structure  and  the  functions  8he  performs  In  consequence 
thereof  justify  special  legislation  restricting  or  qualifying  the  conditions  under 
which  she  should  be  permitted  to  toil.^ 

and  suggests  that  legislative  treatment  of  women's  work  is  likely  fpr 
some  time  to  be  different  from  that  of  men. 

A  list  of  investigations. — Convinced  of  the  importance  for  voca- 
tional considerations  of  the  various  investigations  of  industries  that 
bad  been  made  in  New  York  City,  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation  pub- 

'  U.  8.  Repts,   vol.  208.     Cases  adjudged  iu  the  iSupieme  Court  at  the  October  term, 
10O7,  p.  420   (aB  cited  in  Van  Kleck>. 
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lished  a  list  of  the  published  reports  of  these  investigations  in  1916.* 
Sixty-four  separate  reports  of  first-hand  investigations  of  §hops  and 
workers  are  listed.  The  value  of  a  publication  like  this  for  vocational 
guidance  is  that  it  furnishes  an  index  of  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  to  inventory  existing  information  about  conditions  in  the  indus- 
tries. In  the  Sage  Foundation  list  studies  of  all  the  types  so  far  dis- 
cussed in  this  chapter  appear,  but  in  a  majority  of  the  studies,  as  in 
the  introduction  to  the  list,  the  human  welfare  viewpoint  prevails. 
It  is  from  such  publications  as  are  represented  in  this  group  that 
teachers  can  best  secure  that  social  vision  so  urgently  needed  for  the 
awakening  of  the  schools. 

INTENSIVE    STUDIES    OF    OCCUPATIONAL    REQUIREMENTS. 

A  problem  insistently  met  with  in  the  movement  for  vocational 
training  was  the  lack  of  accurate  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of 
the  trade  itself.  Vocational  books — even  the  more  carefully  com- 
piled vocational  pamphlets — depended  mainly  upon  the  views  of 
those  in  the  trade,  either  as  employers  or  workers,  for  information 
as  to  the  processes  involved.  Investigations  made  from  various 
angles  showed,  however,  that  this  type  of  information  was  unreliable. 
Employers  seldom  knew  what  the  essential  factors  were,  as  a  basis 
for  training;  they  usually  described  their  work  in  general  terms. 
Vocational  guidance  workers  were  inclined  in  their  enthusiasm 
to  consider  the  individual  occupation  a  less  complicated  thing  than 
it  really  is. 

The  Richmond  Survey. — The  Kichiiiond  Survey,  made  in  1914 
by  the  National  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Industrial  Education, 
was  tlie  first  of  a  series  of  industrial  surveys  having  as  a  special  aim 
the  determination  of  the  essential  processes  in  a  given  trade  and  the 
type  of  training  necessary  for  these  proces>es.  In  this  survey  the 
requirements  of  three  important  industries — building  trades,  print- 
ing, and  railroading — were  analyzed  and  tabulated. 

Min?ieapoli^. — The  Richmond  Survey  was  followed  by  similar 
surveys  for  Minneapolis  and  the  State  of  Indiana.  The  National 
Society  proceeded  on  the  theory  that  not  every  community  and  every 
State  could  undertake  exhaustive  surveys  by  specialists,  but  that  all 
communities  would  receive  some  benefit  if  type  surveys  were  avail- 
able for  different  classes  of  localities.  Richmond  had  served  as  the 
type  for  cities  of  about  100,000  population,  with  a  large  native  popu- 
lation and  widely  diversified  industries.  Minneapolis  presented  the 
problem  of  the  city  of  half  a  million,  with  a  different  set  of  industrial 

1  InvpstlagUons  ot  industries  in  New  York  Cit>,  1905-1915.  CompUed  by  Uenrietta 
a.  Walker. 
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« 

and  social  conditions.  Indiana  was  sufficiently  like  a  number  of 
other  Middle  Western  States  to  make  a  vocational  survey  of  Indiana 
applicable  in  many  respects  to  other  States. 

The  Minneapolis  survey  analyzes  the  educational  requirements  for 
the  following  trades :  Building  trades  (contractors,  bricklayers  and 
masons,  carpenters,  electric-wiring  men,  hoisting  engineers,  lathers, 
painters  and  decorators,  plasterers,  plumbers  and  gas  fitters,  sheet- 
metal  workers,  stationary  engineers,  steam  fitters,  stonecutters,  struc- 
tural-iron workers)  ;  electrical  workers  (telephone,  electric  railway, 
production  of  electric  heat,  power,  and  light,  manufacture  of  elec- 
trical apparatus,  installation  of  switchboard  apparatus,  armature 
winder,  overhead  and  underground  construction) ;  metal  trades 
(machine  shop,  boiler  shop,  automobile  industry,  sheet-metal  indus- 
try, foundry)  ;  wood  trades  (lumber  yard,  machine  department,  cabi- 
net department) ;  printing  trades  (book  and  job  composing  room, 
newspaper  composing  room,  pressroom  of  book  and  job  houses,  news- 
paper pressroom) ;  flour  mill  (flour  and  grist  mill  products,  wheat 
storage,  loading  department,  wheat  cleaning,  grinding  and  bolting, 
resting  department,  maintenance  and  repair,  power)  ;  baking  (large 
bakery,  small  bakery,  special  cake  shops,  cracker  factory) ;  laun- 
dries; garment  trades  (cutting,  buttonhole  making,  button  sewing, 
examining,  pressing,  packing,  superintendent  or  manager,  foreman  or 
forewoman,  shirt  making,  workingmen's  clothing,  women's  wear,  cor- 
sets, caps,  cravates,  bags) ;  dressmaking  and  millinery;  knitting  mill 
(knitting,  washing,  bleaching,  fleecing,  cutting,  folding,  and  boxing) ; 
department-store  salesmanship.  The  survey  report  also  considered 
such  questions  as:  What  art  education  is  needed  in  industry?  What 
vocational  education  is  needed  for  noncommissioned  officers  of  in- 
dustry? What  vocational  education  is  needed  for  office  work,  for 
homeworkersJ  A  sample  of  the  information  furnished  about  each 
type  of  worker  is  given  in  the  Appendix  (p.  134). 

IndmncL — ^The  Indiana  surveys,  undertaken  by  the  State  board 
of  education  with  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Society  for  the 
Promotion  of  Industrial  Education,  attempted  to  carry  out  still 
further  the  ideas  of  the  Richmond  and  Minneapolis  surveys,  select- 
ing a  number  of  typical  commimities  throughout  the  State  as  the 
basis  for  a  State-wide  program.  Indiana  had  already  had  a  survey 
based  on  the  occupational  material  of  the  census,  as  well  as  a  study 
of  one  city.*  The  localities  selected  for  further  study  were :  Rich- 
mond, Evansville,  Madison,  Jefferson  County,  and  Indianapolis. 
Each  community  undertaking  a  survey  in  cooperation  with  the  State 
authorities  appointed  a  local  survey  committee,  consisting  of  rep- 
resentatives of  the  schools,  manufactures,  business  and  labor  inter- 


>Se«  p.  61. 
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ests,  and  other  groups  interested  in  vocational  work.    The  surveys 
covered  the  following  questions : 

1.  What  is  the  economic  status  of  the  community  and  its  social  attitude 
toward  the  industrial  work? 

2.  What  is  the  situation  as  regards  variety  and  concentration  of  industries? 
8.  In  what  ways  do  worl^ers  obtain  training? 

(a)  Is  there  any  apprenticeship  system? 
(6)  What  percentage  of  all  young  beginners  are  apprenticed? 
4.  Relations  of  occupation  to  school  training: 

(a)  Is  the  industry  hampered  by  any  lack  of  knowledge  of  training  on 

the  part  of  beginners? 
(6)  Is    general    school    training   beyond    the    "working-paper"    grade 

needed  for  success  in  the  job? 

(c)  What  does  the  job  not  give  in  skill  and  knowledge  to  equip  the 

workers  for  a  start  on  the  next  job? 

(d)  Has  any  system  of  promotion  or  economic  reward  for  efficiency 

been  established?    If  so,  what  is  it? 

(e)  Is  a  complete  high-school  education  necessary  for  success  in  any 

job  in  the  establishment? 

(/)  Is  systematic  instruction  in  either  technical  knowledge  or  manipu- 
lative skill  desirable  after  the  worker  has  entered  the  industry? 

(g)  Could  such  instruction  be  most  helpfully  and  practically  given 
inside  of  the  industrial  establishment  or  in  part-time  day  courses, 
or  in  evening  classes  in  special  schools? 

Practically  all  the  material  gathered  under  these  headings  and 
published  in  the  reports  has  significance  for  vocational  guidance  as 
well  as  for  vocational  training,  but  of  special  importance  are  the 
analysis  charts  of  occupations.  The  occupational  analyses  attempt 
to  give  a  "  composite  view  of  the  knowledge  and  ability  demanded 
by  the  industries  and  the  training  desired  by  the  men  and  women  (a) 
who  seek  promotion  or  desire  to  prepare  themselves  for  other  jobs; 
(6)  who  seek  greater  skill  and  knowledge  for  leadership."  The 
analyses  were  approved  by  employers,  foremen,  engineers,  and  work- 
men in  the  industries  before  publication. 

The  Indianapolis  report  is  conspicuous  among  these  survey  reports: 

(1)  By  the  effort  to  present  process  analyses  by  industries;  (2)  by  the  effort 
to  summarize  the  results  of  the  survey  in  analysis  charts  of  occupations;  (3) 
liy  the  effort  to  consummate  trade  agreements;  and  (4)  by  the  effort  to  regard 
the  conditions  of  employment  and  vocational  needs  of  boys  and  girls  14  to  16* 
years  of  age  and  of  those  who  have  passed  the  age  of  compulsory  school  attend- 
ance.* 

To  illustrate  the  scope  of  the  charts  in  this  survey  under  metal 
trades,  "engine  lathes"  are  first  considered.  The  special  machine 
knowledge  required  is  classified  according  to  (1)  operatives,  (2) 
knowledge  of  machines  and  attachments,  (3)  tools  used.  With  this 
is  to  be  used  the  chart  showing  "  uniform  knowledge  "  required.  The 
special  machine  knowledge  for  engine  lathes,  in  part,  is  as  follows : 

^Beport  of  the  IndiaDapolis  Survey  for  Vocational  Education,  p.  1» 
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Opefations. 


Knowlc  ge  of  machines  and  attachments. 


Tools  used. 


A-l. 

Tuinmg  on  centers. 
Tnmini;  on  mandrels. 
Care  of  centers. 


Types  of  lathes. 

Name,  care,  and  use  of  the  principal  parts  of  an  en^lne- 
lathe:  legs,  bed  shears  or  wavs,  feed  rack. 

Headst^ck;  live  center,  spindle,  driving  cone,  driving 
gear,  back  gear,  back  gear  handle,  face  plate. 

Tailstock;  dead  center,  hand  wheel,  spindle,  set  over  or 
adjusting  screw,  clamping  device. 

Carriage,  SMdle;  plain  rest,  compound  rest,  tool  post, 
handle  for  operating  cross  feed,  handle  for  crank  for 
operating  cross  slide.  Apron;  hand  travers,  handle 
or  crank,  automatic  feed  knob.  Screw  cutting  lever 
or  half  nuts,  automatic  cross  feed  knob,  screw  setting 
gauges. 

Feed  works;  stud,  or  spindle,  stud  feed  cone,  feed  rod 
cone,  feed  rod  or  spline  shaft,  stud  change  gear,  lead 
screw  change  gear,  intermediate  gear,  leadscrew ,  feed- 
motion  reversiog  lever,  index  plate. 

Quick  change  gear  bo.x  and  mechanism. 

Plain  CN'lindrical  turning.  Locating  centers;  centering 
by  dividers,  surface  gaugers.  hermaphrodites,  cup 
centers,  center  square.  Testing  location  of  centers, 
changing  center  marks,  use  of  centering  machine. 
Drillmg  and  reaming  for  centers. 

Method  of  holding  work  between  centers;  use  of  lathe 
dogs,  care  in  oiling  centers,  adjusting  work  to  turn 
Ik-eely. 

Care  of  lathe  centers.  Shapes  of  centers,  necessity  of 
true  centers.  Hard  and  soft  centers,  grinding  lathe 
centers,  lining  up  lathe  centers. 

Spring  of  the  work ,  e/Tect  of  the  force  of  the  cut  on  spring, 
when  taming  slender  work  or  work  of  heavy  cross- 
section. 

Action  of  bent-tailed  dog  in  springing  the  work.  Correct 
methods  of  driving  the  work.  Use  of  straight-tailed 
dogs,  equalizing  dogs,  proper  adjustment  ojf  machine 
to  prevent  errors. 

Setting  the  tool,  squaring  the  ends,  calipering,  roughing 
cut,  finishing  cut.  « 

Kinds  of  fits  and  their  uses  including  allowance  for 
same.    Sliding  fit.  driving  fit,  forced  fit,  shrink  fit. 

Care  of  mandrels,  types  of  mandrels,  expanding  man- 
drels and  advante^es. 

General  cjnsideration  of  filing.  Files  for  lathe  work, 
avoiding  pinning,  speed  of  the  work  for  filing,  meth- 
ods observed  for  ^ven  filing. 

Use  of  emer)'.  L'se  of  polishing  stick.  Speeds  for  pol- 
ishing. Care  of  centers  in  filing.  Finishing  pjlisned 
surface. 

Use  of  hand  tools;  diamond  parting  and  round  nosed 
groovers. 


Name,  care  and  use  ol 
tool  post  and  set  of 
tools.  Inserted  tool 
blade  holders  and 
tools. 

Care  of  tools  to  include 
tempering,  grinding, 
oiling,  etc 


The  chart  for  uniform  knowledge  li.sts  the  machinists'  tools  that 
need  to  be  known,  and  such  items  as  the  following: 

C-l. 

Time  card,  tool  check! np.  factory  procedure;  the  function  and  orp:nnlzntIon  In- 
volved in  manufacturing;  oxplanation.s  of  the  practices  followed  in  the  prep- 
aration of  manufacturing  information,  planning  operations,  time  standards, 
wajre  systems,  etc. 

C-2. 


General  rule  for  safety  and 'sanitation ;  safety  appliances,  and  the  laws  govern- 
ing same.    Hygiene     Knowledge  of  first  aid  In  case  of  injury. 

C-3. 
Belts  and  pulleys. 
Transmission  i»f  belts,  ropes,  and  cliains. 
Velocity  ratio  of  a  set  of  pulleys. 
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Belts  and  pulleys — OontinuiBd. 
Determining  pulley  diameters. 
Determining  length  of  open  and  crossed  belt& 
Speed  cones  and  conoids. 
Gone  pulleys  for  open  and  crossed  belts. 

The  eflPective  pull  of  belts  jia  determined  by  width  and  thickness. 
Horsepower  transmitted  by  belts. 
Care  and  use  of  belting,  leather,  canvas,  etc 
SuitJible  belt  dressing. 
Tightening  or  guide  pulleys. 
Guiding  of  belts. 
Climbing  of  belts,   flat  and  crowned  faced  pulley  belt  fastenings;  lacing, 

splicing,  and  gluing. 
Belt  connections  for  non paralleled  shafts  of  angular  belt  drive. 

The  Cleveland  Svrvey  volumes, — Xine  of  the  25  volumes  of  the 
Cleveland  Foundation  Survey  of  Education  of  Cleveland,  Ohio 
(1915-16),  belong  definitely  in  the  occupational  literature  of  voca- 
tional guidance.     These  volumes  are: 

Boys  and  girls  In  commercial  work.  Department  store  occupations.  Dress- 
making and  millinery.  Railroad  and  street  transportation.  The  building 
trades.  The  garment  trades.  The  metal  trades.  The  printing  trades.  Wage 
earning  and  education  (summary  volume). 

The  method  of  treatment  in  these  reports  may  be  illustrated  from 
the  following  summary  of  two  of  the  volumes: 

Department  store  occupations:  Purpose  and  scope;  department 
stores;  5  and  10  cent  stores;  working  conditions  and  health;  wages 
and  employment;  analysis  of  jobs;  vocational  training  for  depart- 
ment store  workers;  looking  for  work.  Under  "analysis  of  jobs" 
are  discussed:  The  salens  or  floor  positions  of  men  (messenger  or  floor 
boy.  bundle  or  wrapper;  stock  boy,  salesman,  floor  man  or  section 
manager) ;  the  delivery  department  or  outside  positions  of  men  (boy 
or  specials,  wagon  boy  or  jumper,  driver  or  chauffeur) ;  jobs  in  the 
marking  and  stock  rooms  (checker,  wheeler,  marker,  tube-room 
girls) ;  the  sales  force  or  floor  positions  of  women  (bundler,  wrap- 
per, or  check  girl,  cashier  or  inspector,  stock  girl,  junior  saleswomen, 
saleswomen). 

Railroad  and  street  transportation. — Railroad  transportation — 
scope  of  study;  requirements  for  entrance;  promotion  in  railroad 
service;  steadiness  of  employment;  methods  of  discipline;  duties  of 
the  service;  union  organization;  accidents;  age  and  nativity;  wages; 
hours  of  labor;  the  problem  of  training;  how  railroads  train  workers; 
the  contribution  of  the  public  school.  Motor  and -wagon  transporta- 
tion— chauffeurs  and  repairmen;  teamsters.  Street  railroad  trans- 
portation— qualifications  for  employment;  former  occupations;  age 
requirements ;  nationality ;  promotion ;  discipline ;  cash  deposiUs ; 
union  organizations;  wages;  hours  of  labor. 
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THE  HEALTH  ASPECTS  OF  OCCUPATIONS. 

In  many  of  the  studies  reviewed  in  this  chapter,  heahh  considera- 
tions arc  more  or  less  prominent.  The  literature  of  vocations  has 
alwavs  given  health  an  important  place,  but  it  is  only  recently  that 
material  on  vocational  diseases  has  been  made  available  for  general 
use.  An  important  recent  addition  to  guidance  literature  is  the  ehibo- 
rate  work  by  George  M.  Kober  and  William  C.  Hansen,  "The 
Diseases  of  Occupation  and  Vocational  Hygiene."  ^  Part  I  deals  with  * 
specific  occupational  diseases;  fatigue  and  occupation;  occupational 
affections  of  the  throat,  mouth,  nose,  and  ear;  occupational  affections 
of  the  skin.  Part  II  deals  with  the  etiology  and  prophylaxis  of  occu- 
pational diseases;  vocational  hygiene;  and  analyses  of  occupations 
with  health  requirements.  Part  III  deals  with  the  relation  of  clinical 
statistics,  governmental  studies,  and  h^'giene  to  occupational  diseases. 
The  editors  of  this  volume  were  assisted  by  30  contributors  in  various 
fields. 

Typical  of  recent  health  studies  under  Federal  auspices  is  Pul}lic 
Health  Bulletin  No.  81  (January,  1917),  "Studies  in  Vocational 
Diseases."*  Tliis  bulletin  comprises  a  study  of  the  effect  of  gas- 
heating  appliances  upon  the  air  of  workshops  as  studied  in  the  gar- 
ment industries  in  New^  York  City.  The  ofiicial  sunnnary  of  this  re- 
port points  out  that  garment  workers  are  liable  to  chronic  poisoning 
by  carbon  monoxide  gas,  pressers  being  the  class  of  workers  most  ex- 
posed to  the  danger,  and  recommends  a  system  of  regular  inspection 
to  insure  proper  hygienic  conditions,  standards  enforced  by  regula- 
tions, and  education  of  workers  in  the  use  of  safety  precautions. 

OCCUPATIONAL  MATERIAL  AND  THE  NEWER  BOOKS  ON  OTHDANCE. 

The  accumulating  studies  of  occupations  from  various  points  of 
view  are  having  a  noticeable  effect  on  the  practice  of  Vocational 
guidance  and  particularly  on  the  available  literature  of  guidance. 
The  teacher  is  no  longer  dependent  upon  the  mere  "How-to-suc- 
ceed"  books  of  a  few  years  ago.  The  books  on  vocations  that  con- 
fined their  attention  chiefly  to  the  professions  and  business  are 
slowly  being  replaced  by  books  that  endeavor  to  vision,  however 
dimly,  the  whole  industrial  and  social  organization,  including  the 
countless  types  of  service  whereof  the  educated  men  and  women  of 
yesterday  hardly  knew  the  existence.' 

If  they  do  nothing  else,  these  newer  books  on  occupations  should 
prevent  that  self-suflScient  attitude  of  the  vocational  "counselor" 

1  p.  BlackiBton'8  Son  ft  Co.,  Philadelphia,  1916.     018  pp. 
'  WashiDgton,  OoTernmeDt  Printing  Office,  1917.     79  pp. 

'Oowin  and  Wheatley's  "Occupations"  (Glnn  &  Co.,  1916)  suggests  what  the  modern* 
textbook  on  vocations  can  be. 
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who  does  not  realize  his  limitations  and  does  not  understand  the 
enorniousness  of  his  task.  In  any  case  some  degree  of  negative  guid- 
ance becomes  possible  for  the  teacher  who  masters  the  literature  of 
occupations.  Such  a  teacher  is  at  least  able'to  say,  with  the  "woman 
of  national  reputation  "  cited  by  Miss  Roelofs  in  her  study  of  house- 
hold employment  ^ :  "  After  six  3'ears  of  investigation  of  women  in 
industry  I  do  not  know  what  occupation  to  advise.  I  know  what  oc- 
cupations I  should  not  advise." 

^Tbe  road  to  trained  aerxice  in  tbe  lioaseliold,  p.  4. 
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In  the  preceding  chapter  the  developing  literature  of  vocations 
was  reviewed.  It  was  noted  that  through  the  various  types  of 
studies  of  occupations  a  considerable  fact-basis  for  vocational  guid- 
ance has  been  established.  The  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is 
to  consid^  how  the  schools  and  the  teachers  may  utilize  this  accu- 
mulating knowledge  of  occupations  for  the  purposes  of  vocational 
guidance. 

IN  ESTABLISHING  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING. 

Many  of  the  studies  reviewed  in  the  chapter  on  occupations  were 
undertaken  in  order  to  find  a  basis  for  adequate  training.  The 
first  use  to  which  occupational  information  is  to  be  put,  therefore, 
whether  it  was  gathered  for  that  purpose  or  not,  is  in  the  creation 
of  systems  of  vocational  education.  From  the  point  of  view  of 
vocational  guidance  all  types  of  studies  of  occupations  have  value 
for  vocational  training.  Vocational  guidance  is  concerned  in  seeing 
to  it  that  those  who  are  planning  vocational  courses  shall  know,  not 
merely  the  trades  and  the  processes,  biit  also  the  human-welfare 
side  of  industry,  and  that  no  attempt  shall  be  made  to  train  workers 
for  occupations  which  investigations  have  shown  are,  humanly- 
speaking,  not  worth  training  for.  Vocational  guidance  is  concerned 
that  health  and  other  factors  in  industry  shall  be  considered  before 
plans  for  industrial  training  are  adopted^ 

With  vocational  training  recognized  and  established,  it  becomes  an 
important  school  function  to  inventory  the  opportunities  for  training 
and  make  them  known.  It  is  of  little  help  to  the  prospective  worker 
to  know  what  occupations  are  open  to  him  upless  he  can  at  the  same 
time  be  instructed  as  to  where  suitable  training  may  be  secured. 
Pioneer  charting  of  this  type  was  done  by  the  Women's  Educational 
and  Industrial  Union  of  Boston  as  early  as  1910.  The  handbook 
issued  in  1913  ^  forms  a  useful  guide  to  the  opportunities  for  training 
offered  by  public  and  private  agencies  in  Boston.  The  effective 
arrangement  of  the  book,  -particularly  its  double  listing  of  schools 
and  vocations,  makes  it  a  worthy  example  for  other  cities.  A  very 
useful  charting  was  done  by  the  Public  Education  Association  of 
Philadelphia,^  and  still  more  recently  the  Cincinnati  Chamber  of 

*  Opportunities  toi  Vocational  Iiainlng  In  Boston.  'Study   No.   48. 
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Commerce  has  published  a  guide  to  training  in  Cincinnati.  In  c<hi- 
nection  with  the  Minneapolis  survey  of  1916  opportunities  for 
vocational  training  were  also  inventoried,  and  the  resulting  chart  of 
available  agencies  offers  a  useful  beginning  for  occupational  advice.^ 

IN  GIVING  VOCATIONAL  INFORMATION. 

There  are  four  distinct  methods  of  presenting  vocational  informa- 
tion to  pupils:  (1)  Through  vocational  talks  by  representatives  of 
the  vocation;  (2)  through  vocational  pamphlets;  (3)  through  the 
study  of  English,  civics,  and  other  school  subjects;  (4)  through  reg- 
ular courses  in  vocational  information. 

Long  before  vocational  guidance  was  recognized  as  a  definite  move- 
ment in  education,  the  practice  prevailed  in  many  schools  of  having 
men  and  women  who  represented  particular  callings  come  in  and 
describe  their  vocations.  The  value  of  the  plan  depends  largely  upon 
the  individual  speaker  and  the  care  with  which  details  are  worked 
out  at  the  school.  Some  high  schools  have  found  that  one  succe^ful 
way  to  handle  this  type  of  vocational  guidance  is  to  furnish  the 
speaker  with  an  outline,,  based  on  what  investigation  of  occupations 
has  shown  to  be  the  essential  points.  The  worker  in  a  given  field 
usually  knows  it  too  intimately  to  give  a  clear  description  of  it  to  a 
group  of  young  people,  and  unless  his  statement  is  planned  in  advance 
by  some  one  who  knows  what  is  wanted,  the  result  is  likely  to  be 
vague  and  more  or  less  unreliable,  the  worker  being  prejudiced 
very  greatly  for  or  against  the  occupation  by  which  he  earns  his  live- 
lihood. The  outline  frequently  clarifies  the  speaker's  thinking  about 
his  own  vocation.  Through  it,  furthermore,  the  teacher  is  able  to 
lead  his  pupils  to  a  comparison  of  vocations  based  on  the  same  essen- 
tial points.  He  can,  also,  discuss  the  talk  with  his  pupils  afterward, 
bringing  out  the  important  points.  In  this  way  the  pupils  get  the 
benefit  of  the  personality  of  the  speaker  and  at  the  same  time  check 
up  his  information  with  such  knowledge  of. occupations  and  indus- 
trial conditions  as  the  teacher  can  contribute. 

VocatUmal  paitiphlets, — In  the  preceding  chapter  some  account  was 
given  of  the  vocational  pamphlet  material  that  has  developed  since 
the  early  days  of  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau.  With  the  material 
now  available  and  the  successful  examples  already  at  hand  to  show 
what  the  form  should  be,  almost  any  good-sized  community  should 
be  able  to  issue  vocational  pamphlets.  Books  on  vocations  do  not 
take  the  place  of  these  convenient  leaflets,  which  often  have  an  in- 
fluence quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  expense  involved  in  preparing 
and  printing  them.  Even  when  local  leaflets  are  not  available  the 
teacher  can  render  a  service  by  getting  leaflets  that  are  already  pre- 

>  Bulletin  109  of  the  Bureau  of  Labor  StatUUca,  p.  110. 
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pared  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils.  The  popularity  of  the  sales- 
manship leaflets  of  the  private  publishing  houses  ^  suggests  that  here 
is  a  field  of  practical  guidance, 'almost  untouched  by  the  school,  that 
could  be  entered  with  assurance  of  useful  results. 

Vocational  guidance  through  English  and  other  subjects. — The 
Grand  Rapids  plan  of  vocational  guidance  through  English  compo- 
sition is  described  in  detail  elsewhere  in  this  report.^  It  is  essentially 
a  common-sense  attempt  to  introduce  as  content-material  a  mind  of 
information  that  is  important  wherever  introduced.  It  is  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  English  composition,  like  certain  other  school 
subjects,  is  a  tool  subject,  and  that  children  may  as  well  sharpen 
their  tools  on  useful  things  as  on  things  that  are  of  no  use.  In 
Grand  Eapids  the  plan  is  systematized,  so  that  one  year  the  student 
is  reading  and  writing  on  the  lives  of  men  and  women  who  were  con- 
spicuous exponents  of  certain  vocations,  and  another  year  he  is  build- 
ing plans  for  his  own  career. 

The  value  of  such  method  of  teaching  vocational  guidance  will 
depend  almost  entirely  upon  how  much  the  teacher  knows  of  the 
world  of  occupations.  The  success  or  failure  of  such  a  course  hingos 
on  the  teacher's  knowledge  of  occupational  material. 

It  should  be  noted  that  English  is  by  no  means  the  only  subject 
through  which  vocational  information  can  be  imparted.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  find  any  school  subject  into  which  occupational  information 
can  not  be  introduced  with  resultant  gain  in  vitality  for  the  subject 
itself  as  well  as  for  vocational  guidance.  History  and  social  studies, 
especially,  involve  recognition  of  the  world  of  industry  and  voca- 
tional adjustments.  The  problem,  after  all,  becomes  one  of  making 
school  instruction  part  and  parcel  of  real  life  instead  of  something 
apart.  Arithmetic  may  just  as  well  concern  itself  with  the  problems 
of  modem  industry  as  with  those  of  an  age  that  is  gone  or  an  a*2;e 
that  never  was.  In  the  Buffalo  vocational  pamphlet  on  "  Printing 
and  the  Allied  Trades"  Mr.  Zurbrick  suggests  to  boys  in  Buffalo 
schools,  under  the  heading  "  Some  problems  in  arithmetic^"  the  fol- 
lowing : 

In  the  city  of  Buffalo  In  1899  there  were  2,444  wa^o  earners,  and  in  19()9  there 
were  3,232,  in  the  printing  and  publishing  trade.  At  that  rate  of  increase  you 
can  estimate  how  many  men  there  would  be  at  the  time  you  road  this  boolc. 
Find  out  the  number  of  new  men  it  would  require  to  make  up  this  annual  in- 
crease. For  every  1,000  men  about  30  drop  out  of  the  ranks  annually  from 
natural  causes.  Consider  this  also  and  determine  how  many  new  apprentices 
the  printers  of  this  city  can  use  every  year  without  interfering  with  the  em- 
ployment of  those  already  in  the  trade.  In  your  school  library  you  will  find 
a  census  report  on  occupations,  and  by  the  aid  of  this  you  can  make  the  calcu- 
lation of  the  number  of  new  printers  needed  In  any  city  in  the  country.  About 
two-thirds  of  all  the  wage  earners  in  these  trades  are  compositors  and  pressmen. 


*  Such  as  *•  The  Counsellor/'  for  example,  published  by  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co. 
■See  p.  80. 
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In  Other  words,  information  about  the  world's  work  is  the  proper 
content  material  for  school  subjects,  and  the  prominent  place  the  life- 
career  motive  occupies  in  the  lives*  of  all  human  beings  justifies  a 
much  wider  use  of  vocational  information  than  most  schools  give. 
The  war  has  intensified  enormously  the  significance  of  this.  The 
value  of  such  content  material  will,  again,  depend  upon  the  extent 
to  which  scientific  studies  of  the  occupations  are  used  as  the  basis. 

Courses  in  vocational  information, — The  formal  course  in  voca- 
tions, or  *'the  life-career  class,"  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  used  in 
many  high  schools  where  the  correlation  plan  carried  out  in  Grand 
Rapids  is  not  possible.  It  can  also  be  used  to  supplement  and  round 
out  a  plan  of  vocational  guidance  through  English  composition  an4 
civics  or  occupational  correlations  in  all  subjects.  From  this  point 
of  view  it  is  a  summary  course  designed  to  present  to  pupils  a  gen- 
eral view  of  the  world  of  human  service.  The  following  outline  for 
tlie  study  of  a  vocation  in  such  a  course  is  suggested  by  the  National 
Education  Commission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation: 

OUTLINE  FOR   THE    STUDY   OF   A   VOCATION. 

I.  General  statement  concerning  the  vocation: 

1.  Value  of  the  vocation  as  a  social  service. 

2.  Duties  of  one  engaged  in  it. 

S.  Number  engaged  in  it  in  local  community. 

4.  Relative  number  engaged  in  It  In  general,  with  its  probable  future 

development. 

5.  Relative  capital  invested  iff  it. 
II.  Personal  qualities  deniandetl : 

1.  Qualities  of  manner,  temperament,  character. 

2.  Mental  ability. 

3.  Physical  demands. 
III.  Preparation  required: 

1.  General  e<lucation. 

2.  Special  or  vocational  education, 

3.  Apprenticeship  conditions. 

4.  Experience  required. 
IV.  Wages  earned  by  wortcers: 

1.  Range  of  wages  made  (table  showing  distribution  of  all  cases). 

2.  Average  wage  per  weel^. 

3.  Relation  of  wage  to  length  of  exi)erience  and  preparation, 
V.  Length  of  working  season,  working  week,  working  day,  etc 

Vl.  Health  of  the  workers: 

1.  Healthful  or  unhealthful  cunditions. 

2.  Dangers,  accidents,  or  risks, 
VII.  Opportunities  for  employment: 

1,  In  local  community. 

2.  In  general. 

VIII.  Organization  of  the  industry,  including  the  relations  of  the  worker  to  his 
fellow  workers,  his  employers,  and  the  community. 
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IX.  Status  of  the  workers: 

1.  Opportunities  for  advancement. 

2.  Time  for  recreation  and  enjoyment. 

3.  Adequate  income  for  recreation  and  the  comforts  of  life. 

4.  Any  other  items  of  peculiar  interest  in  this  connection. 

Lessons  in  community  and  national  life, — One  of  the  most  promis- 
ing attempts  to  present,  either  through  the  regular  school  subjects  or 
in  the  life-career  class,  the  underlying  principles  of  social  and  in- 
dustrial life  has  come  directly  out  of  the  war.  Impressed  with  the 
necessity  for  an  understanding  of  the  structure  of  modern  society  as 
a  basis  for  intelligent  cooperation  in  war-time  activities,  the  Food 
Administration  and  the  Bureau  of  Education  arranged  for  the 
publication,  monthly  during  1917--18,  of  a  series  of  "  Lessons  in  Com- 
munity and  National  Life."  These  lessons  dealt  with  world-organi- 
zation in  relation  to  the  sjlfecial  problem  brought  forward  by  the  war. 
The  material  was  issued  in  three  sections,  one  for  the  intermediate 
elementary  grades,  another  for  the  upper  elementary  grades  and  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school,  and  the  third  for  the  last  three  years 
of  high  school.  The  first  issue  (October,  1917)  contained  lessons  on 
"  Some  fundamental  aspects  of  social  organization,"  "  The  west- 
em  pioneer,"  and  "The  cooperation  of  specialists  in  modem  so- 
ciety." The  self-sufficing  frontiersman  is  compared  with  the  modern 
man  and  the  complexities  of  modem  society.  One  lesson  describes 
**  The  varied  occupations  of  the  colonial  farm  "  in  contrast  with  the 
factory  method  of  to-day.  Still  another  lesson  is  given  on  the  work 
involved  in  feeding  a  city. 

In  the  later  issues  vocations  come  in  for  special  attention.  The 
May  (1918)  issue  contained  lessons  on  the  worker  and  the  wage 
system,  women  in  industry,  labor  organizations,  and  employment 
agencies.  The  lesson  on  employment  agencies  portrays  the  work  of 
private  employment  agencies  and  of  State  and  city  public  employment 
offices.  It  reviews  the  English  experience  with  labor  exchanges, 
before  and  after  the  war,  and  describes  the  expanded  work  of  the 
United  States  Employment  Service  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
The  employment  management  movement  is  outlined  and  descriptions 
are  given  of  employment  departments  in  operation.  These  lessons 
have  made  it  much  easier  than  it  was  for  teachers  to  grasp  the  im- 
portant facts  of  economic  and  social  organization,  and  therefore  to 
teach  vocations  intelligently. 

A  GENERAL  GUIDANCE  PLAN. 

It  is  possible  to  make  use  of  several  of  the  methods  here  suggested 
at  one  and  the  same  time.  From  his  experience  in  Middletown, 
Conn.,  Supt.  W.  A.  Wheatley  drew  up  an  outline  of  guidance  work 
that,  while  intended  primarily  for  smaller  centers,  is  applicable  to 
almost  any  community.  Mr.  Wheatley's  outline,  somewhat  briefed, 
Tras  as  follows : 

67591'— 19 6  C"n,r^n]o 
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1.  In  all  the  grades  discuss  the  salient  vocational  facts  fouiKt  In  each  of  the 
grade  subjects,  especially  in  literature,  geography,  and  community  civics. 

(a)  In  geography,  what  cities  or  regions  are  noted  for  important  produc- 
tions and  industries?  What  is  the  home  city  or  region  noted  for? 
Discuss  the  more  common  occupations  connected  witli  these  produc- 
tions and  industries. 

(&)  In  civics  make  as  concrete  as  possible  the  occupations  of  the  various 
public  officers  and  workmen. 

(e)  In  all  grade  subjects  it  would  be  ^^^11  to  dramatize  a  number  of  the 
life  careers  found. 

2.  In  all  the  grades,  but  more  especially  In  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grades,  base  much  of  the  English  composition  on  the  vocational  interests, 
experiences,  preferences,  und  expectations  of  the  children. 

3.  In  grades  six,  seven,  and  eight  send  letters  to  parents  on  educational  and 
vocational  guidance,  together  witli  high-school  courses  of  study  and  explana- 
tions of  what  each  course  is  intended  to  prepare  for.  Arrange  conferences 
with  teachers  and  parents  of  these  pupils  for  mutual  enlightenment,  encourage- 
ment, and  cooperation. 

4.  Besides  the  vocational  enlightenment  given  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth 
grade  pupils  by  their  teachers,  have  the  teachers  of  the  vocational  Information 
course  in  the  high  school  and  the  hi^h-school  principal  talk  with  these  pupils 
about  their  future.  ^ 

5.  Have  pupils  on  entering  high  school  express  on  their  enrollment  blanks 
their  choice  of  a  high-school  course  and,  if  possible,  of  a  life  vocation. 

6.  Take  great  pains  in  lielping  first-year  high-school  pupii.s  select  the  right 
course  of  study  and  the  right  electives  in  that  course. 

7.  Provide  in  the  higli-sehool  library  a  large  amount  of  helpful  vocational 
literature  for  teachers  and  for  pupils. 

8.  Throughout  the  high-school  course  have  the  English  teachers  base  c<in- 
siderable  composition  work  on  the  vocational  interests,  exi>eriences,  prefer- 
ences, and  expectations  of  the  pupils. 

9.  Organize  a  survey  of  the  city's  vocational  opi>ortuuIties  and  limitations, 
gettnig  whatever  assistance  possible  from  the  (men's)  local  chamber  of  com- 
merce and  (tlie  women's)  social-service  league  or  their  equivaleut&. 

10.  Offer  first  and  second  year  high-school  pupils  an  elective  course  in  voca- 
tions for  which  credit  toward  graduation  is  given.  Make  this  course  as  viUil 
as  possible  by  means  of  visits  to  near-by  farms',  factories,  stores,  etc.,  talks  on 
their  vocations  before  the  class  by  successful  men  and  women,  and  by  investiga- 
tions of  local  and  near-by  vocational  opportunities  and  limitations. 

11.  Devote  an  occasional  assembly  period  to  a  talk  on  some  intereij-ting  voca- 
tion by  an  entiiusiastic  man  or  woman  engaged  in  this  life  work. 

12.  Encourage  pupils  to  work  Saturdays  and  vacations  In  trying  out  occu- 
pations which  they  think  they  might  prefer  for  life  vocations.  Also,  make 
use  of  agricultural  clubs;  have  the  boys  who  like  wooilworking  assist  the 
janitor  or  carpenter  in  minor  alterations  about  the  building;  have  the  girls 
who  are  Interested  in  nursing  assist  the  school  nurse;  and  those  who  are 
thinking  of  becoming  teachers  help  the  grade  teachers  in  some  of  their  work. 

13.  Organize  a  placement  and  follow-up  bureau  for  pupils  who  wish  to  work 
afternoons,  Saturdays,  and  vacations;  for  those  who  must  leave  before  com- 
pleting the  course;  and  for  those  whose  formal  etlucation  is  completed  at 
graduation. 

14.  Arrange  conferences  with  members  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  pupils  to 
discuss  what  tikey  expect  to  do  after  leaving  high  schooL 
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VI.  ORGANIZATION  OF  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  IN 
TYPICAL  CENTERS. 


As  at  present  carried  on  the  organization  of  vocational  guidance 
varies  widely  from  city  to  city.  In  Boston  the  private  vocation 
bureau  work  has  developed  into  a  public  system  of  bureaus  and  coun- 
selors working  through  teachers  in  the  public  schools.  In  Grand 
Rapids  the  plan  of  vocational  information  through  English  courses 
gradually  extended  and  developed  contracts  with  public  and  private 
agencies  outside  the  schools.  In  New  York  a  system  of  volunteer 
high-school  committees  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  series  of  labor  ex- 
changes on  the  other,  are  gradually  working  out  into  something 
that  may  eventually  become  a  city-wide  plan  of  guidance  and 
placement,  in  touch  alike  with  the  schools  and  the  industries.  In 
Cincimiati  a  privately  endowed  vocation  bureau  has  become  the  guid- 
ance, research,  and  placement  office  for  the  entire  school  system. 
In  a  number  of  smaller  cities,  especially  in  the  West,  the  teachers 
have  developed  plans  for  guidance,  suited  to  less  complicated 
situations  on  the  basis  of  experience  in  the  larger  places.  Each 
community  has  its  own  special  problem,  but  can  usually  find  help  in 
its  solution  through  the  experience  of  some  other  community  of  simi- 
lar size  and  location.  In  order  that  the  plans  now  in  operation  may 
be  available  in  the  briefest  possible  compass,  descriptions  of  voca- 
tiona]  guidance  organization  in  typical  centers  are  here  given.^ 


Bosan  J.  Glon,  Director  of  Vocational  Guidance. 

The  Boston  organization  consists  of  a  department  of  vocational  guidance  in 
charge  of  a  director  with  two  vocational  assistants,  one  temporary  vocational 
assistant,  and  two  clerks.  The  Boston  Placement  Bureau,  formerly  financed 
by  private  funds,  was  taken  over  by  the  school  committee  in  1917. 

The  central  office,  in  charge  of  the  director,  serves  as  a  coordinating  agenqr 
to  bring  together  information  about  successful  practices  throughout  the  city. 

'MacYi  of  the  work  is  so  new  that  printed  etatementfi  are  not  available.  Brewer  gives  ' 
tke  moat  recent  tDformatlon.  The  statements  in  this  chapter  are  based  mainly  on  corre-  j 
apondence,  personal  vlaitation,  or  recent  issaes  of  the  Vocational  Goidance  Bulletin. 

=  For  a  description  of  the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau  see  ch.  2.  This  bureau  was  trans-  ] 
ferred  In  the  fftll  of  1017  to  the  Vocation  Bureau  of  Harvard  University  at  Cambridge.  | 
Accoants  of  the  Boston  work  are  given  in  the  reports  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  . 
tor  1915-10-17. 

8a 
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It  has  been  described  as  a  "dealing  honse  for  experimentation  methods  and 
ways  and  means."  Under  the  auspices  of  the  central  ofllce,  conferences  are 
held  in  which  teachers  from  the  high  schools  and  elementary  schools  take 
part  The  workers  in  the  central  office  are  engaged  in  three  types  of  work — 
investigating  occupations,  giving  counsel  to  pupils  and  working  children  who 
call  at  the  office,  and  aiding  in  the  placement  of  high-school  students  and 
graduates.  Considerable  educational  guidance  is  undertaken  by  the  depart- 
ment,^ the  theory  being  that  with  high-school  attendance  assured,  the  problem 
of  the  vocational  counselors  in  the  elementary  schools  becomes  largely  that  of 
aiding  the  child  in  its  selection  of  a  high-school  course. 

B\'ery  high  school  and  elementary  school  in  Boston  has  vocational  counsel- 
ors. These  are  teachers  who  have  had  special  training  for  counseling  under 
the  Boston  Vocation  Bureau,  Harvard  University,  or  Boston  University.  They 
serve  without  extra  compensation. 

In  the  Boston  high  schools  there  is  a  definite  system  of  placement,  coordi- 
nating through  the  central  placement  bureau.  During  the  clo^ng  weeks  of 
the  school  year,  members  of  the  staff  interview  personally  each  pupil  in  the 
graduating  classes.  In  most  of  the  schools  two  or  three  teachers  are  allowed 
part  time  for  counseling  individuals.  Part-time  work,  especially  in  department 
stores  and  during  the  sumtner  vacation,  is  utilized  for  guidance  purposes. 

CINCINNATI    VOCATION    BUREAU. 
Mrs.   Helen  T.   Woolley,  director. 

Three  separate  offices  make  up  the  vocation  bureau  of  the  Cincinnati  public 
schools — the  employment  certificate  office,  the  placement  office,  and  tlie  depart- 
ment of  research. 

The  employment  certificate  office  secures  for  each  child  the  necessary  blrtb 
record,  health  record,  school  record,  and  contract  of  employment  required  under 
thee  child-labor  law.  It  cooperates  with  the  board  of  health  in  securing  birtli 
records  from  the  bureau  of  vital  statistics  and  health  records  from  the  district 
physicians.  It  cooperates  with  the  department  of  attendance  and  the  factory 
Inspectors  in  enforcing  the  child-labor  law. 

The  placement  office  Is  the  agency  for  securing  positions.  It  seeksHo  have 
the  children  come  to  Its  officer,  the  placement  se<retary,  before  they  take  the 
step  of  getting  first  positions  for  themselves.  For  each  child  who  applies  for 
help,  the  secretary  secures  a  report  from  the  school  on  scholarship,  character, 
and  personality.  The  schools  have  introduced  a  record  card  to  be  filled  out  by 
each  teacher  of  the  last  four  grades,  so  that  the  office  may  have  the  advantage 
of  several  independent  judgments  with  regard  to  each  child.  In  addition  to 
this  information  the  secretary  secures  as  full  a  statement  of  family  conditions 
as  possible  from  each  candidate.  In  cases  where  a  laboratory  test  promises  to 
be  of  use,  the  secretary  can  obtain  it  by  re(iuest.  After  the  child  is  placed  the 
secretary  secures  from  the  employer  a  report  on  his  progress  each  month  for 
the  first  three  months  and  at  longer  intervals  afterward.  If  the  employer  has 
complaints  to  make  the  secretary  sunmions  the  child  to  the  office  and  confers 
with  him  about  it  In  many  instances  It  is  possible  in  this  way  to  secure  the 
attitude  in  the  child  necessary  for  success.  If  this  does  not  prove  possible  tlie 
child  is  transferred  to  some  other  position,  and  the  secretary  tries  to  find  a 
more  suitable  candidate  for  the  employer.  In  attempting  to  straighten  out 
difficulties  and  bring  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  child,  the  homes  of  many  of 
the  children  are  visited  by  a  representative  of  the  office. 


*  According  to  Brewer. 
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The  distinguishing  feature  of  the  research  department  Is  the  psychological 
laboratory,  which  serves  as  a  child-study  department  for  the  public  schools. 
The  laboratory  was  originally  established  in  the  first  place  to  investigate  the 
problem  of  child  labor.  In  addition,  the  laboratory  has  been  carrying  on  the 
following  activities: 

(o)  The  laboratory  has  been  designated  as  the  regular  channel  for  defective 
children.  School  principals  who  have  children  who  are  apparently  defective 
refer  them  to  the  laboratory  for  mental  examination.  There  are  also  observa- 
tion classes  that  attack  the  problem  of  retardation  in  the  first  and  second  grades 
of  school. 

(6)  Some  of  the  children  sent  as  defectives  prove  to  be  merely  retarded. 
In  many  instances  they  are  so  badly  retarded  that  they  can  be  diagnosed  as 
children  of  distinctly  Inferior  mental  capacity,  who  will  never  be  able  to 
profit  by  very  much  academic  training.  Such  children  always  leave  school  as 
early  as  they  are  allowed.  In  view  of  these  facts,  the  office  has  begun  to  rec^ 
ommend  that  mentally  retarded  children  of  13  years  or  more  be  placed  in  in- 
dustrial classes. 

(c)  An  order  has  been  issued  that  all  candidates  for  the  so-called  oppor- 
tunity classes  shall  be  assigned  through  the  ofllce,  on  the  basis  of  mental  tests. 
The  opportunity  school  is  intended  for  children  who  have  become  retarded 
through  causes  other  than  mental  inability.  Such  causes  may  be  (a)  illness, 
(b)  lack  of  educational  opportunity,  or  (c)  kind  of  teaching  unsuited  to  the 
child's  temperament  and  interests. 

(d)  The  schools  have  now  begun  to  establish  rapidly-moving  classes  for 
superior  children.  A  mental  test  is  one  element  in  establishing  sui^eriority, 
and  tlie  vocation  bureau  makes  the  test 

(e)  The  laboratory  is  making  a  study  of  the  students  who  fail  in  first-year 
high  school. 

(/)  The  laboratory  has  made  a  complete  survey  of  one  class  of  retarded  chil- 
dren. These  children  had  been  selected  by  the  teachers  and  principals  from  the 
fourth  and  fifth  grades  as  overage,  but  not  defective,  children  who  could  profit 
by  particularly  skilled  teaching.  It  proved  that  about  one-third  of  the  class 
were  high-grade  defectives.  These  children  were  transferred  to  the  school 
for  defectives.  About  one-third  were  definitely  inferior  children  who  were 
recommended  for  industrial  classes.  About  one-third  were  normal  children 
who  had  been  retarded  by  illness,  irregularity  of  attendance,  poor  advantages  in 
earlier  years,  overwork  outside  of  school  hours,  or  exeeevllugly  bad  living 
conditions.  P'or  the  latter  group  the  skilled  teacher  is  expending  most  of  her 
effort.  The  assistance  of  social  agencies,  such  as  the  Anti-Tuberculosis  League 
and  the  Big  Brothers  Association,  has  been  called  into  play,  and  every  effort 
is  being  made  to  retrieve  the  educational  retardation  of  this  normal  group. 

(g)  In  one  instance  a  survey  of  a  small  school  was  made.  Not  every  child 
In  the  school  could  be  testeil,  but  a  sufficient  number  to  Indicate  the  nature 
of  the  problem  which  the  school  had  to  meet  Although  situated  In  a  fairly 
good  residence  suburb,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  educational  retardation  in  the 
school.  It  proved  that  there  was  comparatively  little  mental  retardation 
among  the  children.  Since  home  conditions  in  the  district  were  fairly  good 
the  conclusion  suggested  was  that  the  fault  lay  with  the  school.  The  teach- 
ing in  some  of  the  grades  had  been  poor,  the  standards  in  many  Instances  un- 
reasonably rigid,  and  the  teaching  force  unprogresslve.  The  school  is  being 
reorganized  and  modernized. 

(h)  Many  children  are  referrefl  to  the  laboratory  by  private  agencies  with 
requests  for  advice  as  to  an  educational  program.  The  Jewish  Charities  made 
a  systematic  study  of  its  children.    Other  agencies  for  whom  children  an 
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adults  have  been  tested  are  the  Juveuile  Protective  Association,  the  Juveolle 
Court,  the  Antl-Tuberculosis  League,  the  Children's  Home,  the  State-City  Labor 
Exchange,  the  Bureau  of  Catholic  Charities,  and  the  Associated  Charities. 

OBAXD   BAPIDS,    MICH.' 
Jesse  B.  Davis,  principal.  Central  High  School. 

Seti^th  and  eighth  grades. — ^The  vocational  guidance  work  of  the  seven tli 
ami  eighth  grades  is  taught  in  connection  with  English  and  geography ;  and  all 
of  the  exercises  are  for  composition,  either  oral  or  written.  They  cover  such 
subjects  as  occupations,  simple  biography,  nnd  the  value  of  an  education. 

Some  of  the  subjects  under  the  study  of  occupations  are  the  following: 
(1)  The  study  of  a  home  occupation;  (2)  this  occupation  compared  with  the 
same  occupation  in  foreign  countries;  (3)  tlie  account  of  a  trip  through  some 
manufacturing  plant,  office  building,  or  store. 

A  few  subjects  under  the  study  of  biography  are  these:  (1)  The  life  of  a  suc- 
*cessful  celebrated  person  (usually  read  to  the  class  by  the  teacher).     (2)  The 
life  of  a  successful  person  whom  the  pupil  Itnows.     (3)  The  life  of  the  pupil 
himself. 

Sample  subjects  that  may  follow  the  pupil's  life  are  as  follows,  (1)  How  I 
earned  my  first  money;  (2)  how  I  six>nd  my  Saturdays;  (3)  my  first  real  work. 

To  show  the  value  of  an  education,  the  following  subjects  are  used:  (1)/  A 
talk  by  some  young  person  who  has  returned  to  school  after  being  out  for  a 
period,  on  "Why  I  left  school,"  or  "Why  I  came  back  to  school;"  (2)  what 
people  I  know  say  about  the  value  of  an  education;  (3)  what  I  could  do  if  I 
left  school  now;  (4)  what  other  young  people  have  done  who  have  left  school 
at  the  end  of  the  eighth  grade;  (5)  wages  of  eighth-grade  graduates  compared 
with  the  wages  of  high-vsohool  graduates. 

Ninth  grade. — In  the  ninth  grade  the  study  becomes  personal,  and  enters  into, 
more  elaborate  biography.    Tyi)ical  exercises  are  as  follows: 

My  ancestors:  Where  they  came  from;  why  they  came  to  this  country; 
whether  or  not  they  had  to  contend  with  hartlships ;  what  they  have  done  here. 

My  parents:  Early  life;  hardships;  occupation,  its  difficulties  and  advantages. 
What  have  they  done  for  their  children? 

Myself:  My  childhooil ;  my  school  life;  any  uncommonly  goo<l  fortune,  or 
bad,  that  has  l)efallen  me;  my  pleasures;  my  favorite  studies:  my  ambitions; 
my  health,  etc. 

Among  the  biographies  most  used  in  this  grade  are  those  of  Helen  Keller, 
Jacob  Riis,  Booker  T.  Washington,  Phillips  Brt>oks,  Jane  Addnms,  Alice  Free- 
man Palmer,  Mary  Lyon,  and  Thomas  Edison. 

Tenth  grade. — In  the  tenth  grade  a  number  of  occ\i  pat  Ions  are  listed  at  the 
siiggestion  of  members  of  the  class;  then  each  pupil  presents  one  wrally,  or  in 
written  composition,  heljied  in  his  preparation  by  means  of  an  outline.  Some- 
times this  offers  opportunity  to  do  research  work.  One  girl  listed  350  occupa- 
tions for  women,  and  the  salaries  paid  each.  Her  method  wns  to  take  the  lists 
of  the  telephone  directory  and  call  up  the  people  whose  names  she  found,  and 
then  to  ask  what  she  wanted  to  know.  Ingenuity  will  invent  other  methods. 
Others  obtained  their  facts  from  relatives  or  friends  who  knew  the  oceupatIon&, 

In  the  second  half  of  this  year  some  of  the  pupils  will  be  ready  to  study 
Bome  occupation  that  they  expect  to  enter.    An  outline  is  usually  given  by  the 

I  This  description  is  based  on  the  statement  in  Educ  Bui.,  1917,  Ko.  2.  Some  ctuwcea 
have  since  been  made  in  tlie  plan. 
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teacber  to  aid  the  pupil  in  iiia  iDvesUgations.  The  following  is  an  example: 
Mjown  vocation — (1)  Origin  or  history,  (2)  modem  conditions  (as  in  preceding 
ootUne),  (3)  good  points  and  bad  points  (degree  of  independence,  permanence, 
importance,  remuneration — ^money  or  pleasure  in  the  work  itself,  or  in  social 
retoms),  (4)  how  to  enter  it  (preparation,  cost,  length  of  time,  for  study), 
(5)  characteristics  necessary  to  success. 

Eleventh  grade. — In  the  eleventh  grade  preparation  for  vocations  is  con- 
sidered. Schools  and  colleges  are  studied — the  industrial,  professional,  and 
purely  literary  schools ;  art  schools,  manual  training  schools,  schools  for  physi- 
eal  training,  etc  Each  pupil  is  expected  to  take  a  special  interest  in  some 
school  and  look  it  up  through  its  catalogues  and  by  interviews  with  graduates, 
and  compare  It  with  other  schools  of  the  same  kind.  The  small  college  versus 
tlie  large,  coeducation  versus  separate  schools  for  men  and  women,  eastern 
colleges  versus  western,  native  versus  foreign — all  of  these  are  used  as  subjects 
for  discussion  and  debate.  The  subjects  required  for  college  entrance  and 
other  conditions  are  ascertained  and  pupils*  own  programs  Inspected  to  see 
whether  their  own  work  is  properly  mapped  out  to  satisfy  the  colleges. 

In  the  second  half  of  the  year  the  ethics  of  the  vocations  are  considered. 
Girls  who  are  not  going  to  college  and  have  no  special  choice  study  problems 
of  domestic  life — the  relation  of  mistress  and  servant,  expenditure,  treatment 
of  clerks  in  the  stores,  proper  dress,  and  buying  good  articles  In  providing 
household  supplies.  Those  who  have  definite  plans  consider  the  moral  codes 
of  the  professions  and  business  life.  Here  are  debated  the  ethics  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League,  Anti-Saloon  League,  and  other  leagues  for  the  betterment  of 
social  conditions. 

Twelfth  grade. — ^When  the  occupations  of  the  business  and  professional  world 
have  been  studied,  some  effort  Is  made  to  single  out  for  special  study  those 
which  are  distinguished  as  supported  by  and  for  the  people  because  they  are 
necessary  for  the  public  wellbeing  and  the  betterment  of  society.  Public  instl- 
tntlons  maintained  by  taxes  supply  subjects  for  the  first  half  year,  and  those 
maintained  by  subscription  for  the  second.  At  the  close  of  the  year  the  student 
prepares  a  manuscript  based  on  his  reading,  visits  to  institutions,  and  inter- 
views. 

NEW  YOBK. 

Three  of  the  plans  of  vocational  guidance  in  New  York  are  as  follows: 
The  Vocational  Guidance  Associaiion  of  Brooklyn} — The  Vocational  Guidance 
Association  of  Brooklyn  was  organized  for  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  boys 
and  girls  of  Brooklyn  "  to  increase  their  efficiency  and  earning  power."  Three 
standing  committees  were  constituted :  A  committee  on  vocational  education  to 
encourage  the  development  of  facilities  for  practical  instruction;  a  committee 
on  vocational  guidance  to  collect  and  disseminate  information  in  regard  to 
opportunities  for  profitable  work  and  the  training  which  Is  required  for  suc- 
cess in  the  most  promising  employments ;  a  committee  on  placement,  to  deter- 
mine by  experimental  work  the  best  methods  of  developing  the  machinery  for 
connecting  the  training  schools  with  the  industries. 

In  January,  1916,  the  placement  committee  employed  a  special  agent.  The 
committee  decided  to  select  a  few  typical  schools  to  carry  on  some  experiments 
to  determine  the  possibility  of  making  for  students  leaving  schools  direct  con- 
nection with  employing  agencies  wltliout  any  loss  of  time  or  waste  of  energy 

*  **  Vocational  galdance  throngli  the  school."  Printed  for  the  association  by  the  boys 
of  the  Ben  FrankliB  Club  of  the  Boya'  High  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  (1»17>. 
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find  to  eliminate  the  deteriorating  effects  of  drifting  about  from  one  employ- 
ment to  another  and  to  determine  the  best  methods  of  providing  for  snperrised 
employment  for  young  people  in  their  immaturity.  The  principals  of  the 
schools  were  advised  of  the  intentions  of  the  committee  and  after  they  had 
accepted  the  proposed  plans,  application  was  made  to  the  educational  authori- 
ties for  permission  to  undertake  active  operations. 
The  following  is  a  report  of  the  vocation  office  for  October,  1916: 

Prescriptions  for  new  applicants,  boys,  63 ;  girls,  42 ;  total 106 

Placed  in  positions,  boys,  57 ;  girls,  28 ;  total 85 

Replaced  to  enlarge  experience,  boys,  6;  girls,  14;  total 20 

New  employers  Interviewed  during  the  month 19 

Homes  visited  to  persuade  parents  to  keep  children  longer  in  training 4 

Meetings  and  conferences  held 3 

Special  employment  reports  prepared 2 

New  members  enrolled,  associate,  6 ;  active,  52 ;  total 58 

Special  plans  for  continued  education . 22 

Vocation  bulletins  sent  to  inquirers 84 

Total  placements  to  date 732 

The  trade  extension  rooms. — What  Is  known  as  the  "  trade  extension 
rooms"  began  in  February,  1915,  through  the  establishment  of  cooperation 
between  the  Julia  Kichman  High  School  and  the  Manhattan  Trade  School  on 
the  one  side  and  a  number  of  agencies  interested  in  working  women  on  the 
other.  Beginning  with  the  Intention  of  furnishing  to  unemployed  office  assist- 
ants and  trade  workers  a  profitable  use  of  unemployed  time,  later  the  under- 
taking developed  into  an  experiment  whereby  inexperienced  and  untrained 
girls  were  given  special  work  tests  designed  to  show  individual  adaptability 
to  various  trade  processes  and  further  aid  of  academic  tests  and  physical  ex- 
aminations. The  results  of  these  tests  were  studied  for  the  purpose  of  guiding 
the  Individual  in  further  educational  and  vocational  development 

During  the  month  of  April,  1915,  a  series  of  vocational  and  physical  tests 
was  instituted,  based  on  investigations  made  by  Thomdike,  Ayers,  and  others. 
By  September,  1915.  tests  for  the  commercial  department  included  the  follow- 
ing divisions: 

(a)  Elementary  scholastic  tests. — Penmanship,  spelling,   arithmetic,   Eng- 
lish. 
(6)   Technical  suhjccts   tests. — Stenographic  dictation,   typewriting,   book- 
keeping. 
(c)   *' Psychological  tests.'* — Attention,  substitution,  habit  formation,  "gen- 
eral intelligence,"  etc. 

In  the  industrial  department  the  tests  consisted  almost  entirely  of  graded 
work  processes  from  the  noodle,  machine  operating,  and  pasting  trades.  In 
both  departments  the  results  indicate  a  very  definite  relation  between  the 
general  intelligence  and  si)erial  fitness  of  a  girl  for  the  work  in  question  and 
her  performance  during  the  tests. 

Since  February  1,  1917,  groups  of  pupils  in  the  eighth  gnide  of  the  elemen- 
tary schools  of  six  districts  Iiave  spent  full  time  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  in 
rotation,  doing  the  graded  work  prepared  for  them  at  the  trade  extension 
rooms.  During  the  term  approximately  1,000  children  will  have  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  tests.  The  work  is  expected  to  serve  as  a  practical  try-out  of 
the  children's  capacities  for  various  kinds  of  ofiice  and  trade  work.  As  these 
tests  become  standardized,  so  that  the  pupils'  responses  to  them  may  be  in- 
terpreted with  facility  and  with  confidence,  they  should  properly  be  adopted 
by  the  schools  themselves.  In  the  meantime  the  exiieriencc  the  pupils  obtain  is 
of  undoubted  value  for  the  purposes  of  vocational  guidance. 
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Over  30  employmeut  bureaus  and  settlements  are  now  cooperating  with  the 
trade  extension  rooms,  and  the  list  of  affiliations  is  steadly  growing. 

Public  Schools  Numbers  12  and  147. — ^The  work  with  the  children  In  these 
schools  Is  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  the  House  on  Henry-  Street,  a 
short  distance  away.  Both  schools  are  In  the  heart  of  the  lower  east  side,  the 
one  for  girls  and  the  other  for  boys.  The  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau  is  an 
outgrowth  of  the  activity  of  tlie  mayor's  committee  on  unemployment,  organ- 
ized at  a  time  when  it  became  necessary  to  afford  relief  to  the  children  of  the 
striking  garment  workers.  In  the  spring  of  1916. 

A  worker  from  the  House  on  Henry  Street  examines  the  pupils'  record  cards 
and  selects  the  names  of  those  who  will  be  14  years  of  age  or  over  during  the 
school  term.  The  cards  of  these  children  are  made  the  subject  of  special  study, 
the  child  is  interviewed,  home  conditions  are  inspected,  and  a  complete  history 
of  each  individual  is  obtained.  As  often  as  becomes  necessary,  a  conference  of 
teachers  of  these  children  is  called  for  the  discussion  of  traits  and  aptitudes 
as  well  as  future  educational  or  vocational  plans.  Then  the  parents  are  con- 
sulted and  the  child  is  advised  in  the  matter  of  thechoice  of  a  high  school  or 
of  a  vocation,  in  certain  deserving  cases  scholarships  being  offered  to  enable  the 
child  to  continue  in  school. 

CHICAGO. 

The  Chicago  Vocational  Bureau  was  established  in  1911  by  the  joint  committee 
for  vocational  supervision,  a  committee  organized  by  the  Chicago  Woman's 
Club,  the  Woman's  City  Club,  and  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

In  1913  the  executive  board  of  the  Joint  committee  was  enlarged  to  include 
representatives  from  the  vocational  committee  of  the  City  Club,  the  Chicago 
Association  of  Commerce,  the  Chicago  Woman's  Aid,  and  representatives  of  in- 
dustry. The  first  year,  one  worker  was  employed  1>y  the  committee  to  make  a 
study  of  industrial  conditions  and  to  advise  and  place  boys  and  girls  leaving 
school.  At  a  later  date  another  worker  was  added.  From  1913  the  staff  of  the 
vocational  bureau  numbered  four  workers.  The  salaries  of  two  were  paid  by 
the  joint  committee,  the  third  by  the  Chicago  Woman's  Aid,  and  the  fourth  by 
the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce. 

In  March,  1913,  the  board  of  education  took  over  the  bureau  to  the  extent  of 
providing  an  office,  with  clerical  assistance  and  telephone  service.  In  March, 
1916,  the  board  of  e<lucation  took  over  the  bureau  entirely,  and  has  appointed 
two  vocational  advisers. 

The  definite  and  Immediate  purposes  of  the  vocational  bureau  as  thus  estab- 
lished are: 

First.  To  study  industrial  opportunities  open  to  boys  and  girls  with  respect 
to  wages  and  the  requirements  necessary  to  enter  an  occupation ;  the  age  at 
which  beginners  enter  the  occupations;  the  nature  of  the  work;  the  chances 
for  advancement  and  development — In  short,  to  gather  the  greatest  possible 
amount  of  information  regarding  industrial  conditions,  in  order  to  advise  boys 
and  girls  and  to  give  them  a  start  in  their  careers  as  wprkers. 

Second.  To  advise  the  children  about  to  leave  school  and  to  urge  them  to  re- 
main in  school  when  possible. 

Third.  When  every  effort  to  retain  them  in  school  has  failed,  to  place  in  po- 
sitions those  children  who  need  assistance  in  securing  employment. 

Fourth.  To  follow  up  and  supervise  every  child  who  has  been  placed,  advis- 
ing him  to  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  for  further  training. 
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FALL  UIVJSR,  mass/ 

The  work  of  vocational  guidance  was  started  at  the  Technical  Hlgli  School 
in  1915-16. 

The  following  outline  gives  the  principal  directions  in  which  beginnings  liave 
been  made : 

(a)  Instruction  of  teachera 

(b)  Introduction  of  the  study  of  community  civics  and  occupations. 

(c)  Placement  and  follow-up  of  pupils  at  work. 
id)  Educational  and  vocational  advice. 

(e)  A  study  of  reasons  for  leaving  school. 

(/)  A  study  of  graduates  who  have  attendiMl  higher  institutions. 

ig)  Attempts  to  adjust  the  work  of  the  school — 

(1)  To  meet  local  Industrial  needs. 

(2)  To  provide  prevocational  training. 

Instruction  of  teachers. — Early  in  the  current  school  year  a  member  of  the 
Harvard  faculty  was  Invite<l  to  address  the  teachers  of  the  school  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  aims  of  vocational  guidance.  This  meeting  was  designed  to  encour- 
age all  the  teachers  to  devote  more  thought  to  the  i>ossibilItIes  of  giving  the 
present  curriculum  such  a  trend  as  to  bring  about  a  wiser  choice  of  vocations 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils.  Discussions  in  faculty  meetings  followed  from  the 
Interest  aroused  at  tliat  time  and  Immediate  results  wore  secured  in  several 
departments.  This  was  particularly  true  of  the  English  and  history  depart- 
ments and  of  some  of  the  shop,  household  economics^  and  .science  courses. 
Later  in  the  year  another  q)eaker  was  invited  to  address  the  faculty  on  the 
same  subject,  and  the  matter  was  kept  alive  by  discussions  and  by  encourag- 
ing teachers  to  visit  schools  where  work  of  this  kind  is  being  carried  on. 

Introduction  of  the  study  of  community  civics  and  occupations. — ^All  fii*st- 
year  classes  are  requiretl  to  take  a  course  in  community  civics,  in  which  consid- 
erable stress  is  laid  upon  study  of  vo^tions. 

For  several  years  m<'mbers  of  commercial  geography  classes  have  been  a.sked 
to  prepare  a  long  paper  on  "  The  history  of  my  fatlier's  vocation." 

Various  endeavors  have  been  made  by  the  school  and  by  local  organizations 
with  a  view  to  assisting  students  in  making  a  choice  of  a  higher  institution  or 
apprentice  course.  I'nder  the  auspices  of  the  Fall  River  branch  of  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Collegiate  Alumnae,  a  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  which  gives  in- 
formation concerning  collegiate  opiiortunlties  within  the  reach  of  young  women 
who  graduate  from  the  Fall  lUver  high  schools. 

Each  member  of  the  graduating  class  has  had  one  or  more  conferences  with 
the  principal  or  with  a  teacher  who  has  been  delegated  to  do  this  work.  Advice 
has  been  given  as  to  the  choice  of  a  coUejie  or  of  an  api)rentioe  course,  and  in 
some  instances  changes  have  been  made  in  the  pupll.s*  program  to  insure  tlie 
right  kind  of  preparation  for  the  course  elected.  Conferences  are  being  held 
now  with  all  members  of  the  thlrd-jear  cla.*<s  in  order  to  determine  whether 
they  ^ould  change  to  the  Classical  High  School  for  the  last  year  of  prepara- 
tion, or  what  course  should  be  pursued  if  they  are  to  remain  in  the  Technical 
High  School. 

Throughout  tlie  year  frequent  o^nferences  have  been  held  with  students  in 
every  class,  and  whenever  tlie  cjise  appeared  to  warrant  it  changes  in  individual 
programs  or  adjustments  have  been  made  immediately.  The  utmost  freedom 
has  been  exercised  in  changing  pupils  from  one  course  to  another  where  it 
was  obvious  that  the  failure  was  due  to  lack  of  talent  for  the  work  and  not 
to  laziness  or  inattention. 

^  From  a  paper  by  Roy  Kellcy.  formerly  principal  of  the  Tccholcal  illgh  School,  aow 
director  of  tlie  vocation  bureau.  Harvard  Univeraity. 
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A  study  of  the  reasons  for  leaving  school, — When  pupils  are  absent  for  any 
length  of  time,  or  signify  their  intention  to  leave  school,  every  effort  is  made 
to  discover  the  real  reason  for  leaving.  Parents  are  urged  to  come  to  the 
school  to  talk  with  the  principal  or  with  the  teachers  whenever  it  appears 
that  there  is  any  1  livelihood  of  keeping  a  student  in  school. 

Pupils  entering  higher  institutiOHS, — ^Tbe  Technical  High  School  aims  to  dis- 
cover the  pupil  to  himself.  It  provides  opportunities,  both  mental  and  manual, 
by  which  the  pupil  can  test  for  himself  his  fitness  and  liking  for  the  various 
openings  in  business  and  industrial  life. 

POMONA,   CAL. 
L.  W.  Bartlett,  director  of  vocational  guidance. 

Vocational  guidance  as  organized  in  the  schools  of  Pomona,  Cal.,  Is  based  on 
the  belief  that  if  education  is  a  preparation  for  life  tlie  essentials  of  vocations 
In  which  the  pupils  will  find  life  should  be  emphasized  throughout  the  entire 
period  of  preparation.  To  this  end  an  effort  has  l^een  made  to  bring  industrial 
information  into  the  lower  grades  through  stories  of  industrios,  talks  by  repre- 
sentatives of  vocations,  etc. 

The  personal  element  is  stimulated  by  means  of  a  record  card,  which  Is  usetl 
throughout  the  grades.  Ui>on  It  are  entered  such  items  as  qualities,  aptitudes, 
environment,  use  of  spare  time,  health,  after-school  plans,  etc.  The  informa- 
tion for  this  large  card  is  obtained  from  smaller  cards  which  teachers  fill 
out  for  all  pupils  every  year  and  from  personal  interviews  with  the  pupils. 

In  the  high  school  speakers  address  the  student  body  or  groups  of  students, 
and  in  other  ways  the  life  motive  is  kept  before  the  students* 

To  assist  the  pupil  through  this  perioil  a  course  in  life  career  is  given  In 
the  ninth  year ;  and  because  many  of  the  pupil's  problems  are  individual  each 
is  given  a  personal  interview. 

There  is  another  phase  of  vocational  guidance  in  the  Pomona  schools  that  is 
meeting  with  good  results.  A  great  effort  is  being  made  to  prevent  the  leakage 
ftom  the  schools.  The  problem  Is  not  so  much  to  find  jobs  for  those  who 
drop  out  as  to  hold  the  pupils  in  school  until  better  prepared  for  participation 
In  vocational  life.  To  this  end  each  pupil  who  is  thinking  of  leaving  or  who 
doecf  leave  Is  interviewed  in  an  attempt  to  right  the  misunderstanding  which  is 
often  the  cause.    Many  are  thus  saxed. 
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The  present  study  has  concerned  itself  almost  wholly  with  voca- 
tional guidance  and  the  public  schools  in  the  United  States.  Except 
for  incidental  mention  the  foreign  developments  have  been  disre- 
garded, the  system  abroad  having  been  carefully  described  in  a 
previous  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education.^  Recent  English 
experience,  however,  has  been  so  important  and  so  illuminating  in  its 
lessons  for  the  United  States  that  a  separate  discussion  will  be  given 
to  it  in  this  chapter. 

On  July  25  and  2G,  1917,  a  conference  was  held  at  the  Board  of 
Education  office  in  London  on  the  Choice  of  Employment  Act' 
Those  present  included  representatives  and  officers  of  local  education 
authorities  exercising  or  likely  to  exercise  the  powers  conferred  by 
the  act.    The  object  of  the  conference  was — 

to  consider  the  need  for  extending  the  work  carried  out  under  the  act,  which 
empowers  local  education  authorities  to  malie  arrangements  for  giving  to  boys 
and  girls  under  17  years  of  age  assistance  with  respect  to  tlie  choice  of  suit- 
able employment,  by  means  of  the  collection  and  the  communication  of  infor- 
mation, and  the  furnishing  of  advice.* 

An  all' important  pf'ohlem, — In  his  introductory  address  the  Hon, 
H.  A.  L.  Fisher,  president  of  the  Board  of  Education,  described  the 
problem  before  the  conference  as  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
whole  sphere  of  educational  endeavor.    He  said: 

There  are,  of  course,  some  districts  in  England  where  this  problem  of  draft- 
ing school  children  into  industry  solves  itself.  There  are  some  to\^Tis  where 
there  is  a  predominant  industry  which  naturally  absorbs  all,  or  the  greater 
part,  of  the  available  child  labor.  The  factory  gates  are  oi>en;  Industry  is 
almost  hereditary,  and  there  is  a  constant  and  unimpeded  flow  of  child  labor 
from  the  schools  into  the  factories. 

Whether  this  automatic  process  ]ye  desirable  or  not,  I  do  not  pretend  to 
determine.  But  these  districts  are  in  a  minority.  In  a  very  large  part  of 
England  there  is  a  great  body  of  child  labor  which  may  be  diverted  eitlier  Into 
this  channel  or  into  that  channel  according  to  the  presence  of  a  directing 
agoncy,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  vital  social  importance  that  in  every  district 

1  Bloomncld,  The  School  and  the  Start  in  Life.  (Educ.  Bui.,  1914,  No.  4.)  See  also 
the   same  author's  Vocational   Guidance  of  Youth. 

« The  English  Juvenile  employment  work  is  organized  under  two  acts ;  The  Labor 
Exchange  Act  of  1908  and  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act  of  1910.  For  the 
text  of  the  two  acts  see  Bloomfield,  The  School  and  the  Start  in  Life. 

'  Great  Britain,  Board  of  Education.  Papers  read  at  a  conference  oa  the  Choice  of 
Employment  Act.     (Circular  1012,  p.  3.) 
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where  these  conditions  prevail  there  shall  be  an  .intelligent  and  watchful 
agency  prepared  to  divert  labor  into  those  channels  of  work  which  are  likely 
to  be  most  fruitful,  and  to  divert  it  from  channels  which  lead  nowhere  and 
are  likely  to  be  barren. 

The  schools  and  the  war. — Mr.  Fisher  emphasized  the  need  for 
enlightennient  of  all  classes  of  the  public  as  to  the  value  of  education. 
He  showed  how  industry  had  made  inroads  upon  the  schools  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  war,  when  first  the  shortage  of  labor  became  apparent, 
a  raid  was  made  upon  the  schools,  a  gi'eat  raid,  a  successful  raid,  a  raid  started 
liy  a  large  body  of  unreflecting  opinion.  The  result  of  that  raid  upon  the  schools 
has  been  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of  children  in  this  country  have  been 
prematurely  withdrawn  from  school,  tind  have  suffered  an  irreparable  damage 
which  it  will  be  quite  impossible  for  us  hereafter  adequately  to  repair.  That 
is  a  very  grave  and  distressing  symptom.  We  even  find  magistrates  up  and 
down  the  country  giving  the  weight  of  their  authority  to  the  proposition  that 
children  of  11  years  of  age  may  be  safely  withdrawn  from  school  and  drafted 
into  industry  on  the  ground  that  industry  is  a  matter  of  national  importance, 
and  with  the  implication  that  education  is  not  a  matter  of  national  importance. 

THE  AVORK  IN  YORK. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Five  Years'  Work  and  Its  Results,"  D.  S. 
Crichton,  chairman  of  the  York  juvenile  employment  committee, 
gave  an  account  of  the  work  in  York  since  the  opening  of  the  Juvenile 
Employment  Bureau  in  1912.  Mr.  Crichton  described  the  conditions 
in  York  and  the  functions  of  the  Juvenile  Employment  Bureau  as 
follows : 

The  population  of  the  city  of  York  is  82,282,  of  whom  14,193  are  in  attendance 
at  the  elementary  day  schools.  The  outflow  of  children  from  the  schools  is 
about  1,300  annually,  so  that  there  are  about  4,000  children  between  14  and  17 
years  of  ase  in  the  city.  The  bureau  is  the  means  whereby  the  school  system 
and  the  industrial  system  are  to  be  linked  up;  its  essential  duty  is  to  guide 
the  school-leaving  children  with  a  view  to  their  industrial  employment.  Its 
particular  functions  may  be  stated  as  follows: 

(1)  To  advise  boys  and  girls  as  to  what  work  they  are  fitted  for  by  their 

ability,  tastes,  character,  and  education. 

(2)  To  supervise,  if  necessary,  the  young  worker  after  he  is  placed. 

(3)  To  give  advice  and  information  to  children  as  to  a  proper  course  of 

further  education. 

(4)  To  gather  information  about  local  industries  upon  wliich  to  base  advice 

to  applicants  for  employment. 

(5)  To  register  applicants  and  bring  them  into  touch  with  employers. 

•  ^Yark  of  the  Ji/r^at/.— Between  1912  and  1917  a  total  of  G,221  can- 
didates for  employment  were  handled  by  the  bureau.  Of  the  appli- 
cants, 3,088  made  application  either  immediately  on  leaving  scliool 
or  within  a  year  thereafter.  The  total  number  reported  leaving 
school  was  5,258,  so  that  approximately  58  per  cent  of  those  leaving 
school  sought  work  through  the  agency  of  the  bureau.     Mr.  Crichton 
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points  out  that  in  more  than  2,000  cases  a  parent  accompanied  thm 
child  in  making  inquiries  about  employment. 

Some  of  the  special  investigations  made  by  th^  \  ork  committ«« 
were  as  follows: 

1.  Inquiry  as  to  which  occupations  are  responsible  for  throwing 
boys  of  from  17  to  21  years  of  age  on  the  labor  market. 

2.  Employment  of  school  cliildren  out  of  school  hours. 

3.  Inquiries  into  the  industrial  careers  of  boys  in  relaticm  to  their 
standard  of  educational  attainment. 

4.  Inquiries  into  the  careers  of  applicants  for  employment  who 
have  reached  tlie  age  of  16  years. 

5.  Juvenile  employment  after  the  war. 

The  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Crichton  from  the  work  in  York 
are  that  the  plan  has  undoubtedly  given  children  and  their  parents 
better  facilities  for  obtaining  good  employment;  that  it  has,  in  gen- 
eral, satisfied  the  employers;  that  it  has  established  lines  of  com- 
munication between  the  employers  and  the  school  authorities;  and 
that  it  has  become  to  a  considerable  extent  an  "  intelligent  department 
with  regard  to  the  requirements  of  adolescents  and  the  possibilities  of 
meeting  these  requirements."' 

THE  AUTHORITY  AND  THE  JUVENILE. 

Duplication  of  authority  in  handling  juveniles,  and  the  ineffective- 
ness of  optional  provisions,  were  the  main  points  in  the  paper  read 
at  the  conference  by  Spurley  Iley,  director  of  education  for  Man- 
chester. His  cojitribution  included  a  report  of  the  Manchester  in- 
quiry into  the  out-of-school  employment  of  school  children  and  a 
suggested  program  for  reconstruction. 

Suggestions  for  reco-nsfnirfion. — As  the  result  of  his  experience 
with  juvenile  employment  plans  in  three  cities,  Mr.  Hey  makes  the 
following  suggestions: 

(1)  That  there  should  be  one  central  authority  (the  Board  of  Eilucation) 
and  one  local  authority  (the  local  e<lucatio!i  authority)  for  all  matters  relating 
specifically  to  the  general  education  and  training  of  juveniles  from  3  to  18 
years  of  age. 

(2)  That  the  powers  of  educational  control  and  supervision  now  possessed 
by  the  home  office,  the  local  government  board,  the  board  of  trade.  In  respect 
of  such  juveniles  should  be  transferred  to  the  Board  of  Kducatlon. 

(3)  That  the  transference  of  educational  powers  from  certain  Government 
departments  to  the  Board  of  Education  should  bo  followeil  in  the  local  areas 
by  a  similar  transference  of  control  and  supervision  to  the  local  education 
authorities. 

(4)  That  the  adoption  of  the  Education  (Choice  of  Employment)  Act,  1910, 
should  be  made  compulsory  uiwn  all  local  education  authorities. 

(5)  That  the  juvenile  advisory  committees,  at  pi-esent  in  operation,  should 
be  abolished  or  merged  into  choice  of  employment  schemes. 
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(C)  Tliat  choice  of  employment  committees  should,  as  a  part  of  their 
duties,  be  required  to  formulate  and  carry  into  effect  schemes  for  aftercare. 

(7)  That  any  new  legislation  set  up  to  deal  with  day-continuation  schools 
RhouKl  be  compuUsory  in  character  and  subject  to  the  administration  of  the 
Board  of  Education  and  the  local  education  authority. 

(8)  That  some  development  of  evening-play  centers  Is  desirable  on  behalf  of 
children  who  have  left  the  elementary  school,  that  such  development  should 
be  on  the  lines  of  clubs,  and  that  such  facilities  will  be  especially  needed  upon 
the  introduction  of  any  scheme  of  part-time  compulsory  day  continuation  classes. 

(9)  That  legislation  sliould  be  introduced  making  it  illegal  to  employ  chil- 
dren Rystematically  for  wages  before  14  years  of  age;  or,  in  the  alternative, 
that  the  adoption  of  sections  1  and  2  of  the  Employment  of  Children  Act,  1903, 
should  be  made  compulsory  upon  all  local  education  authorities, 

UNDESIHABI^E  EMPLOYMENTS. 

"The  wider  and  deeper  one's  knowledge  of  trades  and  occupa- 
tions becomes,  and  the  more  experienced  one  is  in  placing  boys  and 
girls  in  situations,  the  less  one  is  inclined  to  make  sweeping  condem- 
nations of  particular  employments  or  unqualified  approval  of 
others,"  Mr.  H.  Norwood,  of  the  Birmingham  central  care  com- 
mittee, in  his  paper  on  "  Undesirable  Employments."  Mr.  Norwood 
described  the  more  usual  adverse  features  of  employments  .under  the 
head.s  of  (1)  Repetition  work;  (2)  warehouse  work,  etc.;  (3)  errand 
and  messenger  boys;  (4)  dirty  trades  and  occupations;  (5)  heavy 
work;  (6)  seasonal  trades:  (7)  overcrowded  employments;  (8)  mis- 
cellaneous undesirable  employments. 

"  Repetition  work?'* — In  Mr.  Norwood's  observation  the  worst  fea- 
ture of  present-day  juvenile  employment  is  that "  such  a  vast  amount 
of  it  involves  no  graduated  training  over  a  reasonable  period  of 
time" ;  that  most  of  the  work  is  so  limited  in  scope  and  monotonous 
in  operation  as  to  stunt  growth.  Mr.  Norwood  showed  how  necessary 
it  is  to  be  constantly  warning  parents  of  these  facts,  giving  it  as  his 
opinion  that "  there  is  no  more  acute  problem  and  no  more  discourag- 
ing experience  to  the  juvenile  employment  office"  than  that  of  the 
constant  stream  of  boys  and  girls  16  to  18  years  of  age  who,  having 
reached  the  end  of  their  cheapness  to  employers  at  merely  mechanical « 
processes,  come  back  to  the  employment  office  for  new  jobs. 

Education  through  work. — Mr.  Norwood  concludes  with  a  plea  for 
more  general  recognition  of  the  educational  effects  and  possibilities 
of  the  boys'  and  girls'  work.    He  says : 

We  are  too  apt  to  regard  schooling  as  education  and  education  as  finishing 
with  schooling,  which,  of  course,  is  not  the  case.  Properly  considered,  the  boy 
on  going  to  work  changes  the  sphere  and  th^  means  of  his  education.  Some 
employments  are  much  better  than  others  from  this  point  of  view,  bnt  none  is 
wftiiont  effect.  I  hope  that  when  the  day  part-time  schools  come,  a  determined 
effort  will  be  made  to  secure  tlie  Interest  of  tlie  employers  in  the  schools,  and 
miTely  It  Is  inconceivable  tliat  the  school  authorities  will  be  indifferent  to  what 
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the  pupils  are  doing  in  the  works.  The  best  can  not  be  done  for  the  boys  and 
girls  unless  there  is  close  coperation  between  the  two,  and  coordination^  so 
far  as  may  be,  between  the  education  in  tlie  scliool  and  in  the  works.  With  a 
recognition  of  the  bearing  of  the  one  on  the  other,  and  of  both  on  the  develop- 
ment of  tlie  powers  of  the  boy,  we  may  hope  to  see  mnch-improved  and  better- 
planned  schemes  of  training  In  the  industries,  whether  apprenticeship  In  a 
modified  form  is  revived  or  not,  and  we  may  further  hope  to  see  a  saner  regard 
fi)r  the  physical,  hygienic,  and  moral  conditions  In  the  works.. 

DemoJjilization  and  the  juvenile  workers. — The  remaining  papers 
at  the  conference  were  given  over  to  the  perils  of  demobilization, 
iiftercare,  and  the  application  of  the  choice  of  employment  act  to 
rural  areas. 

In  his  paper  on  the  perils  of  demobilization  R.  A.  Bray,  chairman 
of  the  London  juvenile  advisory  committee,  dealt  with  three 
questions:  (1)  Effects  of  the  war  on  juvenile  employment;  (2)  the 
problem  of  demobilization;  (3)  the  part  to  be  played  by  juvenile 
employment  committees  in  assisting  boys  and  girls  to  pass  through 
the  demobilization  period  with  a  minimum  of  danger. 

Juvenile  employment  and  tlie  war. — Mr.  Bray  describes  the  war 
situation  as  it  affects  juvenile  employment  in  the  following  words: 

(1)  with 'industry  moblllzcHl  for  war  there  has  been  a  great  change  In  the 
distribution  of  occupations  among  juveniles.  Boys  in  numl>ers  far  beyond  the 
ordinary  liave  entered  engineering  shops  and  are  engaged  In  producing  muni- 
tions. Girls  are  similarly  employed,  and  are  also  replacing  boys  In  office  and 
messen;rer  work,  while  thoy  have  largely  forsaken  the  ordinary  women's  occu- 
pations, such  as  dressmaking,  millinery,  and  domestic  service. 

(2)  There  has,  on  the  whole,  boon  some  decrease  in  the  opportunities  for 
training  in  the  workshops.  Boys  and  girls  who  would  in  ordinary  times  have 
entered  an  occupation  with  good  prospects  of  learning  a  trade  are  taking  up 
employment  altogether  uneducative.  On  the  other  hand,  boys  who  would  have 
become  messengers  and  office  youths  are  now  engaged  on  work  wiiich,  from  the 
standpoint  of  education,  is  certainly  not  less,  and  possibly  more,  valuable  than 
their  normal  employment. 

(3)  It  will  certainly  be  found  thot  in  the  long  run  the  health  of  the  Juvenile 
worker  has  suffered.  Apart  from  the  unsuitabillty  of  many  of  the  new  occu- 
pations, the  long  hours  and  the  frequent  night  work  of  those  engaged  on  muni- 
tions are  a  serious  strain  on  the  boy  and  the  girl. 

(4)  The  war  has  made  life  verj-  difficult  for  the  youthful  workers,  and  their 
character  has  suffered. 

DcmohUhation, — For  juvenile  workers  demobilization  will  render 
change  of  occupation  necessary  on  a  large  scale,  in  Mr.  Bray's  view. 
Mr.  Bray  anticipates  that  in  certain  districts  a  third  or  even  more  of 
the  boy  and  girl  workers  will  be  discharged  and  forced  to  seek  new 
employment.  He  foresees  particularly  the  following  dangers  that 
must  be  recognized  and  met: 

(1)  There  will  be  the  danger  of  juvenile  unemployment  on  a  large  scale, 
with  the  demoralization  that  necessarily  accompanies  such  unemployment 

(2)  There  will  be  difficulty  in  boys  who  have  been  engaged  on  munitions 
obtaining  employment    On  the  one  hand,  employers,  familiar  as  they  are  with 
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the  lack  of  training  and  the  absence  of  discipline  which  distinguish  such  boys, 
will  be  reluctant  to  engage  them.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  boys  themselves, 
accustomed  as  they  have  been  to  high  wages  and  to  a  practically  unlimited  de- 
mand for  their  services,  will  not  readily  accept  employment  at  the  lower  rates  of 
wages  which  must  necessarily  follow  the  termination  of  the  war. 

(3)  There  will  be  danger  of  the  boys  and  girls,  if  left  without  assistance, 
taking  up  work  for  which  they  are  not  best  suited.  On  the  one  hand,  there  will 
be  the  tendency  in  accentuated  form  to  judge  the  value  of  a  vacancy  by  the 
pecuniary  advantages  offered.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  those  who  may 
be  experiencing  the  pinch  of  economic  pressure,  there  will  be  the  tendency  to 
accept  the  first  work  that  offers  in  order  to  start  earning  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble moment.    The  danger  of  unguided  choice  during  demobilization  is  serious. 

(4)  There  is  the  danger  to  the  children  leaving  school  during  the  period 
of  industrial  dislocation  following  the  war. 

Measures  to  meet  the  dangers. — ^Mr.  Bray  gives  an  elaborate  analy- 
sis of  the  measures  that  will  be  necessary  to  meet  the  perils  of  de- 
mobilization as  they  affect  juvenile  workers: 

(1)  The  first  essential  in  all  preparation  lies  in  the  task  of  securing  in  every 
district  a^  active  juvenile  employment  committee. 

(2)  The  first  duty  of.  an  active  committee  will  be  to  enlist  the  services  of  a 
body  of  volunteers  drawn  from  the  chief  social  organizations  in  the  district 

(3)  Preparation  for  dealing  with  the  problem  of  demobilization  requires  the 
establishment  of  close  relations  between  the  juvenile  employment  committees 
and  the  employ  era  Each  committee  should,  in  cooperation  with  the  employ- 
ment exchange,  organize  systematic  yisitlng  of  the  employers  of  the  district. 

(4)  Relations  should  be  established  between  juvenile  employment  committees 
and  the  welfare  and  health  section  of  the  ministry  of  munitions. 

(5)  During  demobilization  every  effort  should  be  used  to  induce  children,  free 
to  leave  school,  to  continue  in  attendance. 

Leaflets  should  be  issued  to  teachers  explaining  the  consequences  following  a 
dislocation  of  labor  on  a  large  scale,  the  difficulty  of  diUdren  obtaining  suitable 
employment,  and  the  uncertainty  of  obtaining  employment  at  all. 

(6)  Juvenile  employment  committees  must  have  ready  prepared  a  definite 
scheme  for  dealing  with  the  large  numbers  of  boys  and  girla  who  will  be  dis- 
placed. 

e7591'— 19 7 
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Vocational  guidance  as  a  modem  movement  has  been  traced  in  this 
report  through  the  educational  meetings  of  the  past  dozen  years, 
through  the  more  important  studies  of  school  leaving  in  relation 
to  employment,  made  usually  with  vocational  guidance  motives, 
through  the  developing  literature  of  the  occupations,  which  has  made 
available  the  kind  of  information  necessary  for  reliable  vocational 
direction,  and  through  the  concrete  efforts  to  set  up  adequate  ma- 
chinery for  vocational  guidance  in  a  number  of  oonmiunities. 

Those  who  have  watched  the  vocational  guidance  movement  have 
seen  it  broadening  out  until,  originally  signifying  little  more  than 
the  giving  of  limited  counsel  to  individual  seekers  for  employment, 
it  has  come  to  mean  an  important  program  affecting  fundamentally 
both  education  and  industry.  EducationaUy,  vocational  guidance 
is  bound  up  with  vocational  training,  prevocational  education,  con- 
tinuation school  work,  the  cooperative  plan  of  half-time  work,  the 
Gary  plan,  and  the  junior  high  school,  and,  like  most  of  these,  it 
presupposes  a  complete  remaking  of  education  on  the  basis  of  occu- 
pational demands.  Industrially  it  involves  placement,  employment 
supervision,  specific  attention  to  such  problems  as  labor  turnover  in 
industry,  and  the  education  of  employers  and  the  public  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  guidance  as  a  public  fimction  to  be  carried  out  through 
the  school. 

The  studies  of  school  leaving  and  employment  were  considered  in 
some  detail  in  this  report,  because  it  is  largely  from  them  that  the 
vocational  guidance  movement  derives  its  inspiration.  These  studies 
are  in  entire  agreement  in  showing  that  the  untimely  entrance  of 
boys  and  girls  14  to  16  years  of  age  into  industry  is  due  mainly 
to  dissatisfaction  with  school  and  to  economic  pressure,  the  latter 
cause  occupying  a  much  less  important  place  than  popular  opinion 
assigns  to  it.  Both  causes  suggest  the  school's  responsibility  and 
opportunity  in  guidance.  They  indicate  the  need  for  educational 
guidance  that  will  keep  the  boy  and  girl  longer  in  school;  they  call 
for  a  modification  of  school  programs  and  school  methods  and  an 
expansion  of  continuation  school  work;  they  imply  the  need  for  a 
still  more  general  form  of  vocational  enlightenment  that  will  make 
parents  and  children  see  that  inability  to  "afford''  adequate  educa- 
tion for  life  is  on  a  par  with  inability  to  pay  for  proper  food,  cloth- 
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ing,  and  shelter  to  maintain  health.  The  studies  of  school  leaving 
and  employment  are  further  in  agreement  in  showing  that  with  few 
exceptions  the  occupations  open  to  boys  and  girls  14  to  16  years  of 
age  are  of  the  sort  that  provide  no  advancement  beyond  the  lowest 
living  wage. 

The  need  for  guidance  established,  the  next  step  was  constructive 
studies  of  the  occupations.  Census  material  was  interpreted  and 
utilized;  vocational  pamphlets  were  prepared  after  consultation  with 
'employers  and  workers  and. after  investigation  of  the  occupations. 
Federal  and  State  Governments  and  private  foundations  published 
studies  of  conditions  in  the  trades.  Later,  vocational  surveys,  made 
to  secure  a  proper  basis  for  a  program  of  vocational  training,  began 
to  go  into  the  analysis  of  occupations  and  processes,  thus  furnishing 
invaluable  material  for  an  understanding  of  the  requirements  for 
positions.  This  has  led  to  a  wealth  of  reliable  information  in  acces- 
sible form  superior  to  anything  available  before,  and  has  made  pos- 
sible an  approach  to  industry  by  the  school  that  would  have  been 
inconceivable  a  few  years  ago. 

School  use  of  this  newer  vocational  material  is  a  problem  on  which 
vocational  guidance  is  now  working.  At  least  four  direct  methods  of 
presenting  vocational  information  to  pupils  are  recognized — through 
vocational  talks,  through  vocational  pamphlets,  through  English 
and  civics  classes,  and  through  the  "life-career  class"  in  vocations. 
More  important  still  is  the  utilization  by  the  school  of  occupational 
data  as  the  basis  for  curricular  adjustment  and  content  material  in  all 
subjects,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  school  grade. 

Examination  of  guidance  plans  in  typical  conrnaunities  shows 
little  uniformity.  In  Boston,  vocational  guidance  under  private  aus- 
pices furnished  pioneer  training,  research,  and  propaganda  service. 
leading  to  the  establishment  of  what  is  now  a  fairly  complete  organi- 
zation of  guidance  as  part  of  the  public-school  system,  under  a  quali- 
fied director.  In  Cincinnati  research  has  remained  the  dominant 
note.  In  New  York,  volunteer  agencies  have  been  largely  dependcMl 
upon,  and  the  emphasis  has  been  upon  placement.  Grand  Ea])i(|p 
continues  to  serve  as  a  model  for  many  communities,  the  plan  for 
vocational  information  through  English  courses  being  adaptable  to 
nearly  every  type  of  school  system.  Chicago  has  taken  over  officially 
the  placement  work  formerly  carried  on  in  cooperation  witli  phil- 
anthropic agencies.  Boston  is  still  the  only  city  of  any  size  that  has 
a  vocational  counselor  in  every  school. 

CONCLUSIONS. 

A  survey  of  the  field  leads  to  the  following  conclusions: 
1.  Vocational  guidance  in  the  public  schools  is  not  to  be  confined 
to  individual  counseling  by  a  vocation  bureau  or  by  a  teacher,  but  is 
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to  be  regarded  as  a  movement  having  as  its  purpose  a  better  distri- 
bution of  human  service.  It  implies  broadening  the  program  of 
studies  to  include  a  systematic  study  of  the  industrial  organization  of 
society.  ^^The  thought  of  vocational  guidance  must  live  in  every 
phase  of  educational  work  from  its  earliest  beginnings." 

2.  Study  of  individual  aptitudes  has  made  relatively  slow  progress. 
Vocational  psychology,  while  of  high  promise  to  the  vocational  guid- 
ance movement,  is  not  yet  regarded,  even  by  psychologists,  as  of 
much  direct  value  in  any  system  of  vocational  guidance  for  schools. 

3.  It  is  in  the  field  of  occupational  information  that  most  progress 
has  been  made.  The  important  developments  in  this  field  have  made 
possible  a  variety  of  successful  plans  for  imparting  vocational  infor- 
mation to  pupils  in  school. 

4.  The  most  hopeful  next  step  in  guidance  work  is  the  interesting 
of  teachers  in  the  world  of  occupations.  A  program  of  vocational 
guidance  for  any  school  system  implies  teachers  who  are  familiar 
with  the  history  of  modem  industry,  who  have  studied  social  move- 
ments, and  who  believe  in  the  worthiness  of  all  human  service. 
Teachers  are  logical  agents  of  society  in  making  its  work  known. 

5.  The  general  public  will  need  to  be  educated  to  the  importance  of 
schooling,  and  particularly  to  the  necessity  of  differentiated  courses. 
Employers  and  labor  leaders  will  need  to  be  utilized  as  cooperating 
factors  in  bringing  the  school  and  industry  together  in  such  a  way 
as  to  result  in  better  industry  and  a  better  school. 

6.  Systems  of  vocational  guidance  for  large  cities  will  usually 
grow  out  of  vocational  education,  though  they  should  not  be  allowed 
to  be  subordinated  to  it.  An  assistant  superintendent  or  a  special 
director  should  be  in  charge  and  should  have  considerable  latitude  in 
regard  to  making  suggestions  for  other  departments  of  the  school 
system.  In  smaller  cities  vocational  guidance  will  be  one  of  the  chief 
functions  of  the  superintendent. 

7.  Communities  initiating  systems  of  vocational  guidance  should 
be  particularly  careful  to  use  the  services  of  existing  social  agencies. 
Vocational  guidance  touches  so  many  phases  of  human  life  and  labor 
that  practically  every  social  agency  can  make  some  contribution  to  it 

8.  Vocational  guidance  has  special  significance  for  the  United 
States  in  the  light  of  problems  raised  by  the  war.  Notwithstanding 
the  repeated  warnings  given  by  England  and  France,  entirely  too 
many  boys  and  girls  are  leaving  school  to  go  into  industry  because 
of  the  lure  of  high  wages.  The  school  should  do  its  best  to  keep 
as  many  as  possible.  Over  those  who  go  into  employment  it  should 
exercise  supervision,  following  them  up  in  the  hope  of  reclaiming 
some  of  them  for  education  when  the  war  employment  is  past.  The 
school  can  route  many  of  the  boys  into  more  permanent  lines  of 
work,  and  can  emphasize  the  value  of  training  both  for  temporary 
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war  service  and  for  the  reconstruction  period  after  the  war.  To 
help  effectively  in  this  movement  the  schools  must  establish  con- 
tacts few  of  them  now  have  with  labor  unions,  employers,  and  the 
general  public.  It  is  only  by  being  thus  equipped  that  the  public 
schools  can  take  the  leadership  in  a  movement  as  fundamental  as 
that  for  vocational  guidance,  which  has  within  it  the  possibilities 
for  a  complete  reorganization  of  industrial  and  social  life. 
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high  school. 

Woolley,  Helen  T.    The  vocation  bureau  of  the  public  schools,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
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Barney,  Edgar  S.    Practical  follow-up  work  of  the  Ilehrew  Technical  Institute. 

In  Second  Vocational  Guidance  Conference,  New  York,  October  23-26,  1912. 

Proceedings,  p.  25-26. 
Chatfield,  George  H.    The  difficulties  and  possibilities  of  follow-up  on  a  large 

scale.    In   Second   Vocational   Guidance  Ck)nference,   New   York,   October 

23-26,  1912.     Proceedings,  p.  2^-27. 
Chicago  School  of  Civics  and  Philanthropy.    Finding  employment  for  children 

who  leave  the  grade  schools  to  go  to  work.    Chicago,  HoUister  Press,  1911. 
Contains  "  The  school  and  the  working  child,"  by  Breckinridge  and  Abbott,  and 

"Preliminary   report   on   opportuniti?»   of   employment."     (Davis.)     Selected   bibli- 
ography.*" 

l«avitt,  Frank  M.  Cooperation  of  the  school  in  reducing  child  labor.  Manual 
Training  and  Vocational  Education  — ,  344--50,  May,  1914.  (Addresses  at 
meeting  of  National  Child  I^bor  Committee,  New  Orleans,  March  15-18, 
1914.) 

Describes  employment  supervision  by  the  school  as  a  phase  of  vocational  guidance. 

Qninn,  J.  B.  Following  up  children  who  work,  and  the  problem  of  vocational 
guidance.  National  League  of  Compulsory  Education.  Fourth  annual  con- 
vention, Detroit,  Mich.,  November  20-21,  1914.  Mogy's  Magazine,  19:1-21, 
April,  1915. 

Woolley,  Helen  T.    The  legal  registration  of  certificates  as  an  aid  to  follow-up 
•  work.     In   Second   Vocational   Guidance  Conference,   New  York,   October 
23-26.  1912.    Proceedings,  p.  27-30. 

8.  Placement. 

Breckenridge,  Sophonlsba  P.    Guidance  by  the  development  of  placement  an<i 

follow-up  work.    In  United  States  Bureau  of  Education.  Bulletin,  1914.  No. 

14,  p.  59-e4.    8^ 
I>avi8,  Anne  S.     Placing  the  untrained  child.    In  Second  Vocational  Guidance 

Conference,  New  York,  October  23-26,  1912.    Proceedings,  14-18. 
McAuiiffe,  Anna  E,    Vocational  guidance  through  an  employment  bureau.    In 

Central  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance.     New  York,  1912. 
Emphasizes  the  importance  of  the  job-hunting  motive. 
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Manhattan  OTrade  School  for  Girls  (New  York  City).  Placement  BureaiL 
Teachers'  College  Record,  10 :  291-95,  September,  1909. 

A  report  of  one  of  the  most  important  experiments  In  placement  work. 

New  York.    Board  of  Education.    Vocational  guidance.    Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  High  Schools  and  Training  Schools. 
Pages  80-49  discoss  placement  work  in  high  schools. 

O'Conae::,  Mrs,  J.  P.  The  placing  of  the  unskilled  girl.  In  Second  Vocational 
Guidance  Conference,  New  York,  October  23-26, 1912.    Proceedings,  p.  2-9. 

Oilencrantz,  Louise  C.  Placement  work  for  women  and  girls  In  New  York  City. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  Placement  of  Girls  of  the  Vocational  Guidance 
Association  of  New  York.  Manual  Training  and  Vocational  Education, 
17:169-77,  November.  1915. 

Gives  the  result  of  an  investigation  of  the  various  placement  agencies,  mostlj 
philanthropic,  in  New  York  City. 

Raynor,  Gilbert  J.  Placing  the  graduates  of  the  conunerdal  high  school.  In 
Central  Committee  on  Vocational  Guidance.    New  York,  1912. 

Stevens,  Bertha  M.  The  placement  of  average  children.  7n  Second  Vocational 
Guidance  Conference,  New  York,  October  23-26,  1912.  Proceedings,  p. 
1^20. 

Teall,  Robert  J.  Placement:  n  phase  of  vocational  guidance.  Sierra  Educa- 
tional News,  9 :  723-25,  November,  1913. 

Woman's  Municipal  League  of  the  City  of  New  York.  When  all  life  is  before 
you.  In  Women  and  the  city's  work.  (Leaflet  publication.  Vol.  Ill, 
No.  83,  May  14,  1918.    6  p.) 

Bammariies  study  of  42  agencies  in  New  York  City  engaged  In  placement  and 
vocational  guidance  work. 

9.  Studies  of  School-leaving  and  Employment. 

Abels,  Margaret  Hutton.    From  school  to  work.    Washington,  D.   C,  1917. 
(United  States  Department  of  Labor.    Children's  Bureau.     Publication.) 
A  study  of  children  leaving  school  under   16  years  of  age  to  go  to  work  la 
Waltbam,  Mass.    Jtecommends  full-time  vocational  advisor. 

Hartford,  Conn.    Vocational  guidance  in  Hartford,  Conn.    Report  of  the  €ren- 
eral  (Committee  and  Vocational  OoonaeUor,  1911-13.    22  p. 

Hill,  David  Spence.    Industry  and  education.    New  Orleans,  Gonunission 

Council,  1916.     (Part  II,  vocational  survey  for  Isaac  Delgado  Central 

Trades  schoohs.) 

• 
Elducatlonal  research  in  public  schools.    Division  of  Educational  Re- 
search.   New  Orleans,  1915. 

Part   III   deals  with  occupational   preferences  and   Includes  a   report   on   voca- 
tional guidance  In  the  South.     (Pp.  165-188.) 

Facts  about  the  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  in  relation  to  vocation. 


(Part  I,  Vocational  survey  for  the  Isaac  Delgado  Ontral  Trades  School.) 
Published  by  the  Ommlssion  Council,  New  Orleans,  June,  1914. 
Tables  of  occupations  and  causes  of  withdrawals  from  school. 

Indianapolis  Chamber  of  Commerce.    Part-time  education  in  Indianapolis.    In- 
dianapolis,  1914.    11  p. 

"  Fully  23,000  youths  in  Indianapolis  between  14  and  23  years  of  age  *  •  • 
enter  mostly  Into  unskilled  jobs,  which  offer  little  opportunity  for  farther  training 
and  which  lead  to  nothing  better." 
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Jarvis,  G.  D«  Work  of  children  during  ont-of-school  hours.  Washington,  Gov- 
ernment  Printing  Office,  1917.  (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.  Bulletin,  1017, 
No.  20.) 

A  study  of  the  work  of  school  ehildren,  early  school  lesTlng;  etc  Suggests 
gardening  as  a  substitute  for  other  work. 

Lewis,  Erwin  Eugene.    Studies  in  vocational  guidance.    School  and  Home  Edu- 
cation, 32: 135-38,  212-14,  247-51,  December,  1912;  February.  March,  1913. 
A  careful  study  of  St.  Louis  working  certificate  cases. 

Work,  wages,  and  schooling  of  800  Iowa  boys.    State  University  of  Iowa. 

University  Extension  Bulletin,  No.  9. 

A  study  of  boya  from  Des  Moines  and  Sioux  Clty»  "in  relation  to  the  problems 
of  vocational  guidance." 

Massachusetts.  Commission  on  Industrial  and  Technical  Education.  Report. 
Boston,  April,  1916.    196  p. 

The  report  of  the  subcommittee  on  relation  of  children  to  the  industries  (p. 
2&-08)  discusses  the  statistics  gathered  for  children  14-16  years  of  age.  An  im- 
portant pioneer  work  in  the  field  of  school  leaving  and  employment. 

Minneapolis  Teadwrs*  Glub.    A  Yocational  surrey  of  Minneapolis.    1913.    90  p. 
A  study  of  school  leaylng  in  Minneapolis. 

Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Vocational  Guidance 
Survey.  Report  ...  by  Alice  P.  Barrows.  New  York,  1913.  15  p.  8*. 
(BuUetin,  No.  9,  Public  Education  Association  of  the  City  of  New  York.) 

A  study  of  school  leaving  and  Juvenile  employment  based  on  figures  of  a  number 
of  New  York  public  schools.  Concludes  with  plea,  for  necessity  <lf  vocational 
training. 

Reed,  Anna  Y.  Seattle  children  in  school  and  industry.  Seattle  Board  of 
Education,  1915. 

A  study  of  children  who  left  school  in  1913-14 ;  school  leaving  and  labor  permits ; 
educational  and  occupational  experiences  of  boys  and  girls  up  to  21  years  of  age 
who  had  been  out  of  the  Seattle  schools  more  than  one  year. 

Snively,  Edward  T.    The  boy  and  the  school.    Iowa   State   C!ollege,   Ames, 
Iowa.     Bulletin  32  of  the  Engineering  Extension  Department     (Vol.  XVI, 
No.  36,  August  15,  1917.) 
School  leaving  and  employment  figures  for  Fort  Dodge,  Iowa. 

Bomerville,  Mass.  School  Committee.  Ck)mmittee  on  Vocational  Guidance. 
In  U9  Annual  report,  1910.    p.  23. 

Talbert,  E.  N.  Opportunities  in  school  and  industry  for  children  of  the  stock- 
yards district.    UniTerslty  of  Chicago  Press,  1912.    64  p. 

United  Hebrews  Charities  of  the  City  of  New  York.  Report  of  the  Committee 
on  Vocational  Guidance.  (Chairman,  Henry  J.  Eckstein;  secretary,  Viola 
Manheim.)     New  York,  1917. 

Concfudes  that  "vocational  guidance  work  is  patently  within  the  province  of 
the  schools,"  and  urges  the  schools  to  take  over  work  that  has  been  done  privately 
by  the  United  Hebrew  Charities. 

Viiited  States.    Bureau  of  Education.    A  trade  school  for  girls.    Washington, 
QoYemment  Printing  Office,  1913.    p.  59.    8*.     (Bulletin,  1918,  Na  17.) 
School  leaving  and  employment  in  Worcester,  Mass. 

United  States  Commissioner  of  Labor.    Report   .   .   .   Woman  and  child  wage 
earners  in  the  United  States.    Vol.  VII.    Conditions  under  which  children 
leave  school  to  go  to  work.    1911. 
A  summary  is  given  in  Chapter  YlIX  of  the  summary  volume. 
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Wolley,  Helen  Thompson.    Charting  childhood  in  Cincinnati.    Bureau  of  Voca- 
tional Guidance.    Child  Labor  Department    Public  schools  of  Cincinnati, 
p.  6. 
Reprinted  from  the  Sarrey,  August  0,  1013. 

10.  Ojn>oriunitie8  for  Training. 

Glenny,  Bryant  B.  Opportunities  for  vocational  training  in  Boston.  In  Sec- 
ond Vocational  Guidance  Conference,  New  York,  October  23-26,  1912.  Pro- 
ceedings,   p.  107-121. 

Public  Education  Association  of  Philadelphia.    Study  No.  43.    A  survey  of 
opportunities  for  vocational  education  in  and  near  Philadelphia.    Com- 
piled  by  Jane  R.  Harper.    Philadelphia,  1915.    138  p. 
,A  valuable  attempt  at  charting  the  opportunities  for  training. 

Vocational  training.  A  classified  list  of  institutions  training  educated  women 
for  occupations  other  than  teaching.  Prepared  by  the  Committee  on  Voca- 
tional Opportunities  for  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae.     1913. 

Women's  Municipal   League.     Bklucatlon   Department     Handbook   of   oppor- 
tunities for  vocational  training  In  Boston    (regular  college  courses  ex- 
cepted).   Boston,  1913.    301  p. 
An  Important  charting  of  opportunities  for  training. 

11,  Vocational  Psychology. 

Ayers,  Leonard  P.  Psychological  tests  in  vocational  guidance.  New  York 
City,  Division  of  Education,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1913.  6  p.  8". 
(Russell  Sage  Foundation.    Pamphlets.     E  128.) 

Reviews  reaction-time  tests,  Mlinsterberg  experiments,  etc.  Also  in  National 
Vocational  Guidance  Association,  Proceedings,  1913,  and  in  Bloomfleld's  Beadings. 

Berry,  C.  S.  Value  of  psychological  tests  In  determining  life  vocation.  Michigan 
Schoolmaster's  Club.  Journal  •  •  •  Forty-ninth  meeting,  held  at  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich.,  Apr.  1-3, 1914.    Pub.  by  the  club.    88-96  p.    8'. 

Blackford,  Katherine  II.,  and  Newcomb,  Arthur.    Analyzing  character.     The 
new  science  of  judging  men ;  misfits  in  business ;  the  home  and  social  life. 
New  York,  The  Review  of  Reviews  Co.,  1916.    488  p.    illus.    8'. 
See  note  on  succeeding  entry. 

The  job,  the  man,  the  boss.    New  York,  Doubleday,  Page,  1914.    265  p. 

Descrlboa  the  method  of  *'  character  analysis "  by  the  "  oheervatlonal "  method. 
Used  by  some  business  firms  in  hiring  and  placing  employees,  but  as  yet  accepted  by 
few  workers  in  vocational  guidance  for  the  schools. 

P»liiraenthal,  Gustave  A.  Vocational  analysis.  In  Central  Committee  on  Voca- 
tional Guidance.     New  York.  1912. 

Breese,  B.  B.  Vocational  guidance.  Unpopular  review,  5:  343-55,  October- 
December,  1915. 

An  interesting  article  cautioning  against  certain  applications  of  vocational 
guidance. 

r.ui-tt,  H.  E.     Professor  Mlinsterberg's  vocational  tests.     Journal  of  Applied 
Psychology,  1 :  201-213,  1917. 
Supplementary  material  to  the  Mtinsterberg  tests. 

(nippinger,  Virginia.    Arbiters  of  fate.    Unpopular  review,  9:368-72,   April- 
June,  1918. 
Burlesque  description  of  an  Interview  with  a  psychologist  on  "  Mary's  "  future. 
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fiftlsey,  CSeorge  D.     The   "  averaged-oplnion '*    plan   of  Tocattonal   guidance. 
(Special  Bulletin  No.  2,  The  Vocational  Bureau,  AUanta,  6a.,  1917.) 
An  attempt  to  apply  aelf-analysls  to  pablic-echool  work. 

Holllngworth,  H.    Vocational  psychology.    New  York,  D.  Appleton,  1916. 
An  extended  treatment  of  the  whole  subject. 

Kemble,  William  Fretz.     Choosing  employees  by  mental  and  physical  tests. 
New  York,  Engineering  Magazine  CJo.,  1917. 
Brings  together  various  types  of  business  tests. 

Kitson,  H.  D.  Psychological  tests  and  vocational  guidance.  School  Review, 
24:  207-14,  March,  1916. 

Asserts  experimental  psychology  can  make  little  contribution  to  the  '*  pigeon- 
hole '*  type  of  Tocatlonal  guidance,  but  can  be  of  much  aid  to.  the  "  monitory  " 
theoiy. 

Suggestions  toward  a  tenable  theory  of  vocational  guidance.     Manual 

Training  and  Vocational  Education,  16 :  265-70,  January,  1915. 

Lough,  James  E.    Experimental  psychology  in  vocational  guidance.    In  Second 
Vocational  Guidance  CJonference,  New  Yorh:,  October  2a-26,  1912.     Pro- 
ceedings,   p.  89-96. 
Reports  on  tests  in  language. 

Merton,  Holmes,  W.    How  to  choose  the  right  vocation.    New  York,  Funk  & 
Wagnalls,  1917. 
Character  analysis  and  mental  tests. 

MQnsteiberg,  Hugo.  The  choice  of  a  vocation.  In  hU  American  problems  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  psychologist  New  York,  Moffat,  Yard  &  Co.,  1910. 
p.  25-ia 

Finding  a  life  work.    McClure*s  Magazine,  84 :  400-403,  February,  1910. 

Psychology  and  Industrial  efficiency. 

Chapter  V  argues  that  the  work  of  the  experimental  psychologist  is  the  next  step 
necessary  in  vocational  guidance. 


Vocation  and  learning.    St.  Louis,  1912.    289  p. 


Ruger,  George  J.  Psychological  tests:  A  bibliography.  (Supplement  to  Jan.  1, 
1918.)     New  York,  Bureau  of  Educational  Experiments,  1918. 

In  the  list  of  "Mental  tests  other  than  the  Binet-Smlth  scale"  (p.  185)  are  refer- 
ences to  vocational  psychology. 

Sackett,  R.  C.  Practical  psychology  applied  to  telephone  operators.  Michigan 
Schoolmaster's  Club.    Forty-ninth  meeting,  April,  1914.    p.  96-104. 

Describes  the  use  of  tests  of  attention,  association,  memory,  intelligence,  speed, 
space-perception,  accuracy  in  employing  telephone  operators. 

Schneider,  Herman.  Selecting  young  men  for  particular  jobs.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Corporation  Schools.    Bulletin,  7 :  9-19,  September,  1914. 

Ontlines  an  *'  empirical  list  of  characteristics  of  human  types,"  for  use  as  a  be- 
ginning of  Tocational  guidance. 

SUnilar  material  in  Educational  Bulletin,  1916,    No.  87,  "  Cooperative  Education." 

Simpson,  B.  R.  Reliability  of  estimates  of  general  intelligence,  with  applica- 
tions to  appointments  to  positions.  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology, 
6:  211-20,  April,  1915. 

"An  experimental  study  of  the  ranking  of  college  graduates,  and  a  suggested 
application  of  the  method  of  the  work  of  college  appointment  bureaus  in  the  task 
of  recommending  men  for  positions.'* 
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WooUey,  Helen  Thompson.  A  new  scale  of  mental  and  physical  measorementa 
for  adolescents,  and  some  of  Its  uses.  Journal  of  Educational  Psychology, 
November,  1915. 

Studies  made  by  the  Research  Department  of  the  Cincinnati  Vocation  Bnrean. 
Also  printed  separately. 

Facts  about  tjie  working  children  of  Cincinnati,  and  their  bearing  upon 

educational  problems,    p.  50-139.    8*. 

Reprinted  from  the  Elementary  School  Teacher,   14:  nos.  2-^,  October*  Novem- 
ber, 1918. 

The  mind  of  a  boy.    Survey,  87 :  122-25,  November  4, 191d. 

Conclusions  from  a  five-year  study  of  working  children. 

The  psychological  laboratory  as  an  adjunct  to  a  vocational  bureaiL  Sec- 
ond Vocational  Guidance  Conference,  New  York,  October  28-26,  1912. 
Proceedings,  p.  84-88. 

and  Fischer,  Charlotte  Rush.    Mental  and  physical  measurements  of 

working  children.    Princeton,  N.  J.,  Psychological  Review  Co.,  1914.    (Psy- 
chological Monographs,  Vol.  18,  No.  1,  December,  1914.) 
Detailed  sUtistics,  with  graphs. 

12,  Material  on  Occupations} 

Abbott,  Edith.    Women  in  industry.    New  Tork,  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  1916. 

A  comprehensive  history  of  the  employment  of  women  frqm  the  earliest  times  to 
the  present.    Important  background  book  for  vocational  guidance. 

Allen,  Frederick  J.    Business  employments.  .  Boston,  Ginn  &  Co.,  1916.    218  p. 
Emphasises  choice  of  vocation  as  a  life,  investment     Dissects  business  organi- 
sation and  analyses  the  various  occupations  in  miinufacture,  trade^  and  finance. 
Very  specific  and  practical! 

American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science.  America's  interests  after 
the  European  war.  Philadelphia,  1915.  (Annals,  Vol.  61,  September* 
1915.) 

A  symposium  on  industrial  problems,  including  guidance  in  industry. 

The  employment  manager  movement    (Vol.  65,  No.  154.) 

Ayres,  Leonard  P.  Constant  and  variable  occupations  and  their  bearing  on 
problems  of  vocational  education.  New  York  City,  Division  of  Education, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.  11  p.  8*.  (Russell  Sage  Foundation.  Pamph- 
lets B  1B6.) 

Studies  in  occupations.    In  National  Vocational  Guidance  Association. 

Papers  presented  at  the  organization  meeting,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  Octo- 
ber 21-1^4,  1913.  Washington,  Gk>vemment  PrinUng  Office,  1914.  p.  27-30. 
8*.     (U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education.    Bulletin,  1914,  No.  14.) 

Some  conditions  affecting  problems  of  industrial  education  in  seventy- 
eight  American  school  systems.  New  York  City,  Division  of  Education, 
Russell  Sage  Foundation.    Pamphlets,  E  135.) 

A  study  of  tbe  occupations  of  the  fathers  of  American  boys.     Helpful   in   an 
understanding  of  occupation  distribution.     Also  in  Bloomfleld's  "  Readings." 

*This  is  a  narrowly  selective  list.  It  aims  to  include  on  tbe  one  hand  such  studies 
of  occupations  as  wUl  help  teachers  to  get  a  view  of  Industrial  conditions,  especially 
as  revealed  in  rather  inaccessible  special  reports  and,  on  the  other  hand,  such  of  the 
books  on  vocations,  written  from  the  yocational  guidance  viewpoint,  as  are  most  useful 
and  reliable. 
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Barnes,  Charles  6.  The  longshoremen.  New  York,  Sorr^  Aosodates,  1915. 
287  p. 

A  eymiMLtlietlc,  discrimiiiatlng  picture  of  the  labor  condltioiiB  of  an  important 
gronp  of  workers  tn  coast  towns. 

Boston  Vocation  Bureau.    Vocations  for  Boston  girls.    Bulletins,  1911-12. 

This  series  includes  telephone  operating;  bookbinding;  stenography  and  type- 
writing; nursery  maid;  dressmaking;  millinery;  straw  hat  making;  manicuring 
and  hairdressing ;  nursing ;  salesmanship ;  clothing  machine  •perating ;  paper  box 
making ;  confectionery  manufacture ;  knit  goods  manufacture. 

Boston.  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  Appointment  Bureau, 
284  Boylston  Street  Vocation  series.  Bulletins,  Noa  1-14,  March,  1911- 
April,  1912. 

Boston  Finance  Commission.    Report  of  a  study  of  certain  features  of  the 
public  school  system  of  Boston,  Mass.    Boston,  City  of  Boston  Printing 
Department,  1916. 
Occupational  needs  in  Boston  are  described,  p.  12^-48. 

Bryner,  Edna  C.  Dressmaking  and  millinery.  Philadelphia,  William  F.  Fell 
Co.,  1916.     (Cleveland  Education  Survey.) 

The  garment  trades.  Philadelphia,  William  F.  Fell  Co.,  1916.  (Cleve- 
land Education  Survey.) 

Butler,  Elizabeth  B.    Saleswomen  in  mercantile  stores.    New  York,  Charities. 
Publication  Committee  (Russell  Sage  Foundation),  1912. 
A  study  of  Baltimore  stores,  made  in  1900  for  the  Consumers'  League  of  Maryland. 

Cincinnati.  CThamber  of  Commerce.  Industrial  survey  of  Cincinnati:  Voca- 
tional section.  Printing  trades.  Cincinnati,  (Chamber  of  Commerce,  1915. 
p.  141.    8*. 

Ab  a  result  of  survey  recommends :  *'A  system  of  vocational  guidance  which  em- 
bodies economic  and  ethical  Instruction  of  such  a  nature  as  t#  Inspire  the  boy  with 
correct  ideals  concerning  his  relation  to  the  Job  would  be  welcomed  by  the  em- 
ployers and  of  undoubted  value  to  the  boy." 

Garment  making  industries.    Cincinnati  Chamber  of  Commerce  1917. 

p.  113. 

A  constructive  statement  of  the  advantages  and  drawbacks  of  the  garment-mak- 
ing trades.  One  of  the  type  of  newer  studies  that  are  indispensable  to  vocational 
galdance  workers. 

Cleveland  Foundation.    Cleveland  survey.    1916. 

The  following  nine  volumes  on  occupations  are  convenient  hand  books  for  coun- 
selors: Qarment  trades  (Bryner);  Dressmaking  and  millinery  (Bryner);  Railroad 
and  street  transportation  (Fleming)  ;  Metal  trades  (LItz)  ;  Department  store  occu- 
pation (O'Leary)  ;  Building  trades  (Shaw)  ;  Printing  trades  (Shaw)  ;  Commercial 
work   (Stevens)  ;  Wage  earning  and  education   (Summary  volume). 

Commission  on  Industrial  Relations.     (U.  S.)     Washington,  D.  C.    Final  re- 
port   (Chicago,  Barnard  and  Miller  Print,  1915. 
WeU-presented  material  on  labor  conditions. 

Consumers'  League  of  Eastern  Pennsylvania.  Occupations  for  girls.  Three 
pamphlets:  (1)  Paper-box  making;  (2)  Telephone  operating;  (3)  Book- 
binding.   Philadelphia,  1913. 

Davis,  Anne.    Occupations  and  industries  open  to  children  between  14  and 

16  years  of  age.    Chicago,  Published  by  Board  of  Education,  1914. 
Dodge,  Harriet  Hazen.    Survey  of  occupations  open  to  the  girls  of  14  to  16 
years.    Boston,  Mass.,  Girls  Trade  Education  League,  1912. 
Also  in  Bloomfleld's  Headings,  p.  671>601. 
67591'— 19 8 
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Dwlght,  Helen  C.    The  next  chapter  in  child-labor  reform.    Child  I^bor  Bulle- 
tin, 5:  154-160.  November,  1916. 

Cites  agriculture,  street  trades,  and  otlier  occupations  where  diild-labor  investiga- 
tions are  still  needed. 

Eaton,  J.,  and  Stevens,  B.  M.  Commercial  worlc  and  training  for  girls.     New 
York,  The  MacmlUan  Co.,  1915.    289  p. 
Bibliography  :  p.  285-289. 

Contains  important  information  about  tlie  conditions  of  office  work.  Chapter 
VIII  deals  witli  "vocational  guidance,"  but  "  this  whole  book  is  in  reality  a  treatise 
on  vocational  guidance  in  its  application  to  commercial  work." 

Fitch,  John  A.    The  steel  workers.    New  York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1910. 
One  of  the  volumes  of  the  Pittsburgh  survey. 

Fleming,  R.  G.    Railroad  and  street  transportation.    Philadelphia,  William  F. 
Fell  Co..  1916:     (Cleveland  Education  Survey.) 

Gowln,  Enoch  Burton,  and  Wheatly,  W.  A.  Occupations.    New  York,  Chlcagu, 
etc.,  Glnn  &  Co.,  1916. 

Designed  as  a  text  for  use  in  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  high-school  course. 
Part  I  emphasizes  the  importance  of  preparing  for  a  career;  Part  II  treats  various 
occupations  In  detail. 

Gruenberg,  Benjamin  C.    What's  In  a  job?    Scientific  Monthly,  September,  1916* 
A  plea  for  careful  investigation  of  the  human  outlook  for  all  occupations. 

Hyde,  William  De  Witt,  ed.    Vocations.    Boston,  1911. 

President  Hyde's  foreword  to  this  series  of  10  volumes  (p.  XVIII-XIX)  dis- 
cusses the  importance  of  early  choice  of  vocation  and  outlines  the  method  of  com- 
piling the  material. 

The  introductions  to  the  various  volumes  also  discuss  briefly  the  signiflcance  of 
vocational  guidance. 

Indiana.    State  Board  of  E<Uication.    Report  of  the  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  survey 
for  vocational  education.     Educational  Bulletin  No.  21.     Indiana  Survey 
Series  No.  6,  1917. ' 
Especially  valuable  for  occupational  analyses,  p.  229-400. 

Report  of  the  Richmond  vocational  survey.    Vocational  Survey 

Series  No.  3,  1916. 

Report  of  Madison,  Ind.,  vocational  survey.    Vocational  Survey 

Series  No.  7,  February,  1917. 

Report  on  Jefferson  County  vocational  survey.    Vocational  Sur- 


vey Series  No.  5,  January,  1917. 
Report  of  Evansvllle  survey  for  vocational  education.     Voca- 


tional Survey  Series  No.  4,  December,  1916. 

Kelly,  Roy   Willmarth,   and  Allen,  Fredericlc  J.     The  shipbuilding  industry. 
Boston,  Houghton-Mifflin,  1918. 

Detailed  descriptions  of  the  trades  and   processes  in  the  shipbuilding  Industry. 

Kober,  George  M.,  and  Hansen,  William  C.     The  diseases  of  occupation  and 
vocational  hygiene.    Philadelphia,  P.  Blackiston*B  Sons  &  Co.,  1916.    918  p. 
A  cyclopedia  of  vocational  hygiene. 

Laselle,  Mary  Augusta,  and  Wiley,  Katherlne  B.    Vocations  for  girls.    Boston, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.     (cl913).    139  p.  12". 
Bibliography:  p.  180-82. 

Brief,  readable  statements  a«  to  conditions  of  work  in  the  more  cemmoa  Toet- 
tions  for  women. 
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Leonard,  R.  J.  A  study  «f  the  people  of  Indiana  and  thefr  occupations  for 
parpoBes  of  vocatioiuQ  education.  Indiana  Uniyersity.  Bulletin,  Vol.  12, 
No.  17. 

DeaHg^ed  t#  fonJah  a  fact  basis  for  the  consideration  of  Tocational  education 
and  the  devel^pmeat  of  Tocational  and  industrial  courses  in  Indiana. 

Pa^es  134—136  ontline  the  content  for  proposed  courses  for  the  prevovaflonal 
period  fbr  gramiaar  aad  high  schools.  Junior  high  schools,  etc.,  based  on  occupational 
facts. 

An  investigation  of  tlie  paper-box  industry  to  determine  the  possibility 

of  vocational  training.    New  York  State  Factory  Investigating  Commission. 
Albany,  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.    p.  1243-1346. 

These  reports  contain  specific  occupational  information  for  three  important  in- 
dustries. 

Some  facts  concerning  the  people,  industries,  and  schools  of  Hammond, 


Ind.    Indiana,  State  Board  of  Education.    Publications. 
Lewis,  Ervin  E.    Constant  and  variable  occupations  in  Iowa  in  relation  to  vo- 
cational education.    Midland  Schools,  29:  174-76,  February,  1915. 

Study  of  occupations  showing  special  import£«nce  of  commercial  pursuits  in  Iowa 
dties. 

The  occupations  of  boys  and  girls  in  Davenport,  and  their  bearing  on 

vocational  education.    Midland  Schools,  29 :  199-200,  March,  1915. 

A  study  of  occtipations  in  a  small  city. 

Occupations  of  the  graduates  of  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  State  Uni- 


versity of  Iowa.    Midland  Schools,  29 :  10-11,  September,  1914. 
A  statistical  analysis  of  graduates  with  special  reference  to  vocational  guidance. 
The  prevailing  occupations  of  Iowa  In  relation  to  the  problem  of  voca- 


tional education.    Midland  Schools,  29 :  75-76,  November,  1914. 
Occupational  analysis  based  on  the  United  States  census  figures. 

Lutz,  B.  R.  The  metal  trades.  Philadelphia,  William  F.  Fell  Co.,  1916.  (Cleve- 
land Foundation  Survey,  No.  17.) 

Wage   earning   and    education.      (Summary    volume.)      Philadelphia, 

William  F.  Fell  Co.,  1916.     (Cleveland  Education  Survey.) 

Martin,  R,  and  Post,  M.  A.  Vocations  for  the  trained  woman.  Boston, 
Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  Department  of  Research. 
Studies  In  the  economical  relations  of  women.    VoL  1,  pt.  2. 

Contains  results  of  intensive  studies  in  the  vocations  of  agriculture,  social  serv- 
ice, secretarial  service,  and  real  estate. 

New  York  City  Consumers  League.  Behind  the  scenes  in  a  restaurant.  A 
study  of  1917  women  restaurant  employees. 

New  York  (State).  Fourth  report  of  the  Factory  Investigating  Commission. 
Albany,  J.  B.  Lyon  Co.,  1915. 

These  five  volumes  contain  valuable  background  material  for  the  study  of  occu- 
pations.   Volames  II  and  IV  are  detailed  information  for  a  namber  of  indostries. 

Newell,  F.  H.,  and  Drayer,  C.  E.,  eds.  Engineering  as  a  career.  New  York, 
D.  Van  Nostrand  Co.,  1916. 

A  series   of   papers   on   different   aspects   of  engineering   by   eminent   engineers. 
Represents  the  newer,  more  authoritative  type  of  '*  success  '*  books. 

O'Leary,  Iris  Prouty.  Department  store  occupations.  Philadelphia,  Wm.  F. 
Fell  Co.,  1916.     (Cleveland  Education  Survey.) 

Olmsted,  Eatherine  M.  Nursing  as  a  vocation  for  women.  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Extension  division.  Vocational  Guidance  Series  No.  1.  (Series 
No.  814,  General  Series  No.  610.) 
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Perkins,  Agnes  F.,  ed.    Vocations  for  the  trained  woman.    Opportanlties  other 

than  teaching.    Boston,  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union,  1910. 

The  first  of  an  important  aeries  of  studies  of  Yocational  opportunities  for  women. 

Rocliester,  N.  Y.  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Vocations  for  Rochester 
boys  and  girls.  Machine  Industry.  Compiled  by  Raymond  C.  Keople.  Shop 
School  Print,  1915.     (Bulletin  No.  1.) 

Roelofs,  Henrietta.  The  road  to  trained  service  in  the  household.  (National 
Board,  Y.  W.  G.  A.,  Commission  on  Household  Employment.  Bulletin 
2,  1916.) 

Sears,  J.  B.  Occupations  of  fathers  and  occupational  choice  of  1,039  boys  In 
grades  seven  and  eight  of  Oakland  schools.  School  and  Society,  1 :  750-66^ 
May  22,  l3l5. 

Shaw,  F.  L.  The  building  tradea  Philadelphia,  Wm.  F.  Fell  Co.,  191«. 
(Cleveland  Education  Survey.) 

The  printing  trades.  Philadelphia,  Wm.  F.  Fell  Co.,  1916.  (Cleve- 
land Education  Survey.) 

Stevens,  Bertha  M.  Boys  and  girls  in  commercial  worlc.  Philadelphia,  Wm.  P. 
Fell  C5o.,  1916.     (Cleveland  Education  Survey.) 

United  States.    Department  of  Labor.     Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics.     Publica- 
tions helpful  in  securing  information  on  the  trades : 
Industrial  Accidents  and  Hygiene: 

No.    1.  Lead  poisoning  in  potteries,  tile  works,  and  porcelain  enameled 

sanitary  ware  factories.     (Bulletin  104.) 
No.    2.  Hygiene  of  the  painters*  trade.     (Bulletin  120.) 
No.   3.  Dangers  to  workers  from  dusts  and  fumes,  and  methods  of  pro- 
tection.    (Bulletin  127.) 
No.    4.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  smelting  and  refining  of  lead.     (Bulletin 
141.) 
Industrial  accident  statistics.     (Bulletin  157.) 
.  Lead  poisoning  in  the  manufacture  of  storage  batteries.     (Bui* 

letin  165.) 
Industrial  poisons  used  in  the  rubber  industry.     (Bulletin  179.) 
Anthrax  as  an  occupational  disease.     (Bulletin  205.) 
Causes  of  death  by  occupation.     (Bulletin  207.) 
Hygiene  of  the  printing  trades.     (Bulletin  209.) 
Vocational  Education: 

No.  1.  Vocational  education  survey  of  Minneapolis.     (Bulletin  199.) 
Miscellaneous  Series: 

No.   1.  Statistics  of  unemployment  and  the  work  of  employment  offices 
in  the  United  States.     (Bulletin  109.) 
Prohibition  of  night  work  of  young  persons.     (Bulletin  117.) 
Ten-hour  maximum  working  day  for  women  and  young  persons. 

(Bulletin  118.) 
Employees*  welfare  work.     (Bulletin  123.) 

.  Short-unit  courses  for  wage  eari\ers,  and  a  factory-school  ex- 
periment.    (Bulletin  159.) 
Vocational  education  survey  of  Richmond,  Va.     (Bulletin  162.) 
Minimum-wage  legislation  in  the  United  States  and  foreign 
countries.     (Bulletin  167.) 
No.  12.  Regularity  of  employment  in  the  women's  ready-to-wear  gar^ 
ment  industries.     (Bulletin  183.) 
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United  States.    Department  of  Labor — Ck>ntinue(L 
WageM  and  Hours  of  Labor: 

No.    1.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  in- 
dustries, 1890  to  1912.     (Bulletin  128.) 

No.   2.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  lumber,  mlUwork,  and  furni- 
ture industries,  1890  to  1912.     (Bulletin  129.) 

No.    3.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor,  1907  to  1912.     (Bul- 
letin 131.) 

No.   4.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe  and  hosiery  and 
knit  goods  industries,  1890  to  1912.     (Bulletin  134.) 

No.   5.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cigar  and  clothing  Industries, 
1911  and  1912.     (Bulletin  135.) 

No.   6.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  building  and  repairing  of 
steam  raUroad  cars,  1890  to  1912.     (Bulletin  137.) 

No.   7.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  May  15,  1913.     (Bul- 
letin 143.) 

No.   8.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  in  the  dress  and  waist 
industry  of  New  York  aty.     (Bulletin  146.) 

No.    9.  Wages  and  regularity  of  employment  in  the  cloak,  suit,  and 
skirt  industry.     (BuUetin  147.) 

No.  10.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  in- 
dustries, 1907  to  1913.     (Bulletin  l50.) 

No.  11.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry  in  the 
United  States,  1907  to  1912.     (Bulletin  151.) 

No.  12.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  lumber,  millwork,  and  furni- 
ture industries,  1907  to  1913.     (BuUetin  153.) 

No.  13.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry  and 
underwear  industries,  1907  to  1913.     (Bulletin  154.) 

No.  14.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  clothing  and  cigar  industries. 
1911  to  1913.     (Bulletin  161.) 

No.  15.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  building  and  repairing  of  steam 
railroad  cars,  1907  to  1913.     (Bulletin  163.) 

No.  16.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  iron  and  steel  industry,  1907 
to  1913.     (Bulletin  163.) 

No.  17.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  May  1,  1914.     (Bulle- 
tin 171.) 

No.  18.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  hosiery  and  underwear  in- 
dustry, 1907  to  1914.   (Bulletin  177.) 

No.  19.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  boot  and  shoe  industry,  1907 
to  1914.     (Bulletin  178.) 

No.  20.  Wages  and  hours  of  labor  in  the  men's  clothing  industry,  1911 
to  1914.     (Bulletin  187.) 

No.  21.  Wages  aiid  hours  of  labor  in  the  cotton,  woolen,  and  silk  in- 
dustries, 1907  to  1914.     (Bulletin  190.) 

No.  22.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor.  May  1,  1915.     (Bulle- 
tin 194.) 

No.  23.  Street  railway  employment  in  the  United  States.     (Bulletin 
204.) 

No.  24.  Union  scale  of  wages  and  hours  of  labor.    (Bulletin  214.) 
Bmployment  and  Unemployment: 

No.   1.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Association  of  Public  Employment 
Offices.     (Bulletin  192.) 

No.   2.  Unemployment  in  the  United  States.     (Bulletin  195.) 
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Ignited  States.     Department  of  Labor — Continued. 
Employment  and  Unemployment — Continued. 

No.   3.  Proceedings  of  Employment  Managers  Conference.      (Bulletin 

196.) 
No.   4.  Proceedings  of  the  Conference  of  Employment  Managers*  Asso- 
ciation of  Boston.     (Bulletin  202.) 
No.   5.  The  British  system  of  labor  exchanges.     (Bulletin  206.) 
Women  in  Industry: 

No.    1.  Hours,  earnings,  and  duration  of  employment  of  wage-earning 

women  in  selected  industries  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(Bulletin  116.) 
No.   2.  Working  hours  of  women  in  the  pea  canneries  of  Wisconsla, 

(Bulletin  119.) 
No.   3.  Employment    of    women    in    power    laundries    in    Milwaukee. 

(Bulletin  122.) 
No.   4.  Hours,  earnings,  and  conditions  of  labor  of  women  in  Indiana 

mercantile  establishments  and  garment  factories     (Bulletin 

160.) 
No.    5.  Summary        ,  he  report  on  condition  of  woman  and  child  wage 

earners  in  the  United  States.  (Bulletin  175.) 
No.   6.  Eflfect  of  minimum-wage  determination  In  Oregon.     (Bulletin 

176.) 
No.   7.  The  boot  and  shoe  industry  in  Massachusetts  as  a  vocation  for 

women.     (Bulletin.  180.) 
No.   8.  Unemployment  among  women  in  department  and  other  retail 

stores  in  Boston,  Mass.     (Bulletin  182.) 
No.   9.  Dressmaking  as  a  trade  for  women.     (Bulletin  193.) 
No.  10.  Industrial  experience  of  trade-school  girls  in   Massachusetts. 

(Bulletin  215.) 

Department   of   the   Treasury.      Public   Health    Service.      Studies    in 

vocational  diseases.    Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1915.    Bulle- 
tin No.  71.) 

Part   1.  Health   of  garment   workers,   by   J.   W.    Schereschewsky.     Part   II.  The 
hygienic  conditions  of  illumination  in  workshops  of  the  women's-garment  industry,    . 
by  J.  W.  Schereschewslcy  and  D.  H.  Tuclc. 

See  also  Bulletin  No.  81. 

Van  Kleeck,  Mary.     A  seasonal  industry.     New  Yoric,  Russell  Sage  Founda- 
tion, 1917. 

A  study  of  the  millinery  trade  in  New  York. 

Artificial-flowei-  makers.    New  York,  Survey  Associates,  1913. 

A  study  of  the  artificial  flower  trade  of  New  York  City. 

Women   in   the   book-binding   trade.    New    York,    Survey   Associates, 

1913. 

.Attempts  to  be  an  addition  to  that  *'  growing  but  still  inadequate  body  of  litera- 
ture which  describes  realistically  and  truthfully  the  work  and  wages  of  representa- 
tive groups  of  gainfully  employed  American  women." 

Walker,  Henrietta  R.     Investigations  of  industries.     New  York  City,   1905- 
1915.     New  York,  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  1916. 

A  very  useful  list  of  published  reports  on  different  Industries. 

Washington.     Industrial  Welfare  Commission.     Second  biennial  report   (1915- 
16).    Olympia,  Wash.,  Public  Printer,  1917. 

Contains  reports  of  Investigations  of  work  of  Janitrosses ;  home  work  and  sweat- 
shop methods ;  cabarets ;  the  bop  Industry ;  cranberry  Industry ;  and  several  other 
seldom  surveyed  occupations. 
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W«Ter,  Danle!  W.,  and  Weaver,  E.  W.  Medicine  as  a  professloiL  New  York, 
A.  S.  Barnes,  1917. 

V\>aver,  EHi  W.  Accountancy  and  the  business  professions.  Students*  Aid 
Committee  of  the  New  York  High  School  Teachers'  Association,  1912. 

The  printing  trades ;  a  survey  made  for  the  Buffalo  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 


Vocations  for  girls.    New  York,  A  S.  Barnes  Co.,  1913. 

"  The  object  is  to  set  forth  such  a  general  survey  [of  vocations]  as  the  accessible 
material  has  made  possible." 

Vocations  for  girls.    New  York,  The  A.  S.  Barnes  Co.,  1913.    200  p., 

tables,  chart    12*. 

Schools  ofTering  special  training  for  women.  New  York  City,  p.  195-198.  (Listed 
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Barnes  Co.,  1915.     212  p. 
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guidance  are :  Vol.  I,  Vocations  for  the  trained  women ;  yol.  IV,  Millinery ;  Vol.  VI, 
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Household  Employments  to  the  Fifth  National  CJonvention,  May  5-11,  1915. 

IS.  Miscellaneous  Books  and  Articles. 

Amstein,  Leo.  Child-labor  scholarships  of  New  York  City.  In  Second  Voca- 
tional Guidance  Conference,  New  York,  October  23-26,  1912.  Proceed- 
ings, p.  59-66. 

Ayres,  Leonard  P.  The  public  schools  of  Springfield,  111.  Educational  sec- 
tion of  the  Springfield  survey.  Division  of  education.  Russell  Sage  Foun- 
dation.    (Russell  Sage  Foundation.    Pamphlets.    E  137.) 

Chapter  XIII,  pp.  123-140  ("Vocational  education"),  gives  occupational  choices 
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Bagley,  WilUam  O.    Vocational  guidance  and  the  teacher  of  science.    In  Central 
Association  of  Science  and  Mathematics  Teachera    Proceedings,  1912,  p. 
W3. 
AUo  In  School  sdenee  and  mathematica. 
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Barrows,  Alice  Prentice.    The  dangers  and  possibilities  of  Yocational  gaidance. 

Child  Labor  Bulletin,  1 :  40-54.     June,  1912. 
Bartlett,  L.  W.    Vocational  guidance  a  distinct  function  of  the  public  school 

In  National  Eklucation  Association.    Proceedings,  1917,  pp.  432-436. 
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Bawden,  W.  T.  Progress  in  vocational  education.  In  Annual  Report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education,  1913,  Vol.  I,  Ch.  XI.  Washing- 
ton, Government  Printing  Office,  1914. 
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Bennett,  C.  A.    Manual  training  and  vocational  guidance.    Manual  Training, 

15 :  401-403.     June,  1914. 
Bloomfield,    Meyer.    Functions    of    vocational    guidance.     Manual    TralninSi 

15 :  317-320,  April,  1914. 

Vocational  guidance  pamphlets:  Their  social  uses.  In  Central  Com- 
mittee on  Vocational  Guidance.    New  York,  1912. 
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and  Social  Science.     Annals,  41 :  121-126.     September,  1915. 
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Vocational  guidance.    In  National  Education  Association.    Department 
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1 :  108-116. 

Also  National  Education  Association.  Proceedings,  1912.  Published  by  tlM 
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TYPICAL  JOB  ANALYSES   FROM   THE  RICHMOND   AND   MDINE- 
APOLIS  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  SURVEYa 


RICHMOND. 

TINgmTHING  OS  SHBET-MSTAL  WOBX. 

iVoo0ti«t.— The  work  of  the  tlnmiith  or  sheet-metml  worker  ewMleto  of  the 
laying  out  of  tin  or  other  sheet-metal  ntenslls,  the  forming  and  making  of 
waterapoatB  and  the  erecting  of  the  same,  the  bending  of  lock  joint  bj  use  of 
folder  or  brake,  and  the  laying  of  tin  on  roof  and  the  doeing  of  the  joiiit  by 
use  of  the  mallet  and  seamera,  or  roofing  tongs.  The  tinsmith  or  flheet-metal 
worker  ereds  metal  ceilliigs  and  aide  walls,  forring  and  sheathing  same,  makes 
crestings,  awnings,  hollow  circular  moldings,  and  OMlml  saah  frames  and  sky- 
lights, and  covers  fire  doors  and  windows. 

BUBCTKICAIi  WOBX. 

Processes, — The  electrical  worker  In  Richmond  performs  perhaps  a  wider 
VM-iety  of  operations  than  any  other  trade  worker.  Electrical  work  may  be 
roughly  divided  into  three  general  classes — electrical  apparatus  work,  outside 
wiring,  and  Inside  wiring. 

Electrical  apparatus  work, — ^Under  electrical  apparatus  work  is  included  tbe 
manufacture  of  all  electrical  machines,  instniments,  and  devices.  This  work 
is  so  varied  and  widely  differentiated  that  no  brief  description  can  cover  it  la 
full  detail;  in  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  to  consist  of  all  tihe  skilled 
electrical  work  required  to  be  done  in  the  manufacture  or  repair  of  all  forms 
of  electrical  apparatus,  such  as  generators,  motors,  electric  meters,^  rheostat% 
telephones^  switchboards,  and  testing  and  signal  apparatus. 

Outside  wiring. — Outside  wiring  consists  of  the  installation  of  all  outdoor 
lines  and  includes  such  work  as  general  electrical  power  transmission  linef^ 
street  lighting,  telephone,  telegraph,  and  signal  lines.  There  are  two  general 
types  of  outside  wiring— aerial,  in  which  the  wires  or  cables  are  supported  high 
in  the  air  on  poles  or  other  suitable  devices,  and  underground.  In  which  the 
wires  or  cables  are  laid  in  conduits. 

Inside  wiring. — Inside  wiring  consists  of  the  preparing  for  and  potting  up  of 
electric  wires  for  all  purposes,  so  long  as  the  work  is  done  within  the  confines 
of  some  structure.  The  installation  of  the  appliances  and  fixtures  for  which 
the  wires  are  run  is  also  generally  included  in  the  inside  wireman*s  work.  This 
includes  such  work  as  lighting,  heating,  power,  telephone,  bell,  and  signal  in- 
stallation. There  are  four  general  types  of  Inside  wiring :  Open  work,  in  which 
the  wires  are  exposed  to  view  and  are  mounted  on  cleats  or  knobs ;  molding  work, 
in  which  the  wires  are  run  in  a  special  molding,  made  either  of  wood  or  metal; 
concealed  work  (knob  and  tube),  in  which  the  wires  are  run  in  partitions  and 
other  places  not  exposed  to  view  and  are  insulated  by  means  of  knobs  and 
132 
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tabes;  and  oandnit  and  annored  cable  work.  In  which  the  wires  fLre  ran  in 
metal  pipes  called  conduits  or  are  themselves  protected  by  an  integral  metal 
coating  or  armor.  The  above  classlflcation  does  not  include  all  forms  of  elec- 
trical work,  as  there  are  some  specialized  occupations  which  do  not  fall  under 
the  above  heads,  such  as  power-house  work,  for  instance. 

8TOBB  OCCUPATIONB— EZECUTTVB  POSmONSL 

Bzecutives  without  exception  are  men  and  wom^i  who  have  risen  from  the 
lanks  of  store  workers.  These  people  have  had  exx)erlence  in  the  line  of  store 
work  which  tliey  are  directing,  and  frequently  have  had  experi^ice  in  other 
departments  of  store  work.  Buyers,  heads  of  departments,  and  managers  are 
drawn  mainly  from  the  sales  force  of  the  department  or  the  store  in  which  they 
are  employed  or  from  the  sales  force  of  some  other  store  engaged  in  the  same 
line  of  busineasL 

The  manager  is  the  merchandising  executive.  He  directs  the  buying  and 
selling  of  merchandise  through  buyers  and  heads  of  departments.  The  adver- 
tising manager  and  display  men  are  also  responsible  to  him  for  their  work. 
He  determines  the  kind  of  merchandise  the  store  shall  carry,  the  division  of 
merchandise  among  departments,  the  amount  of  stock  to  be  carried,  and  the 
advertising  policy  to  be  used  for  the  store.  The  manager  knows  markets  and 
merchandise;  he  understands  business  conditions;  and  he  knows  how  to  inter- 
pret the  sales,  losses,  and  demands  of  the  business  he  directs.  To  be  a  suc- 
cessful executive,  the  manager  must  be  a  student  of  merchandising  and  business 
conditions.  He  must  have  sufficient  knowledge  of  accounting  to  understand 
the  statements  of  the  firm.  In  addition  to  the  larger  business  quallflcationa, 
he  must  have  ability  to  deal  with  the  buyers  and  heads  of  departments. 

The  superintendent  has  charge  of  the  care  of  the  building.  He  employs  new 
workers  and  places  them  in  the  departments  and  dismisses  employees.  He  has 
charge  of  the  administration  of  the  store  system  of  sales  slips,  charges,  credits, 
refunds,  and  also  of  the  delivery  department  He  decides  questions  about  the 
store  system  that  may  arise  in  the  dally  routine.  He  has  general  supervision  of 
the  delivery  department,  and  decides  upon  changes  that  may  be  made  in  the 
delivery  system.  Many  details  of  management  connected  with  the  daily  routine 
of  the  departments,  the  management  of  crowds  on  sales  days  and  during  the 
holiday  season,  and  the  enforcement  of  store  rules  and  discipline  of  workers 
are  also  Included  In  his  duties. 

The  superintendent  must  know  how  to  deal  with  people.  He  must  be  able  to 
judge  of  their  capacity  and  suitability  for  the  work  when  employing  them, 
determine  to  some  extent  the  type  of  work  the  applicant  may  be  expected  to  do, 
enforce  the  store  rules,  and  administer  discipline  with  ^fairness  and  firmness. 
The  superintendent  who  is  successful  combines  these  factors  of  training,  expe- 
rience, and  education  with  that  quality  called  personalltyi  so  highly  valued 
but  difficult  to  define,  which  enables  him  to  administer  business  shrewdly,  deal 
with  employees  fairly,  and  gives  the  customer  a  maximum  of  comfort  in  shop- 
ping and  satisfaction  in  purchases  made. 

Men  holding  these  administrative  positions  who  have  had  less  than  high- 
school  training  say  that  they  have  made  up  as  far  as  possible  for  the  educa- 
tion they  lacked  by  reading,  study  of  practical  affairs,  and  attention  to  busi- 
ness. Without  exception,  men  in  these  positions  interviewed  for  this  study  said 
that  a  good  fundamental  education  of  high-school  grade  or  more,  If  of  a  prac- 
tical sort,  is  necessary  for  the  success  of  younger  men  entering  business  of  the 
present  day. 
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MINNEAPOLIS. 

The  mortar  mtwer.— There  1b  iwoallj  one  mortar  mixer  to  ev«ry  fire  enr  stz 
bricklajer&  ThUi  means  between  75  and  100  In  the  biugr  aeaaon.  Tbe  typical 
mortar  mixer  is  between  20  and  50  years  old  and  gets  $3  for  a  nine-hour  dSLjr. 

He  arriyes  befbre  the  other  workmen  and  prepares  the  mortar,  remaining 
after  the  bricklayers  to  cover  liis  mt  He  screens  tlie  sand,  shovels  the  ri^ht 
amount  of  sand,  c^nent,  or  lime  into  tiie  vat  adds  tiie  water,  mixes  the  mate- 
rial, and  adds  coloring  material  if  necessary. 

His  work  requires  health  and  strength,  as  it  is  heavy  and  he  is  exposed  to 
all  kinds  of  weather.  Average  intelligence,  but  no  superior  knowledge  or 
ability,  is  required.  He  must  understand  the  action  of  water  upon  lime  and 
cement  and  the  proper  mixtures  of  materials  for  diiferent  grades  of  work.  His 
tools  are  the  shovel  and  the  hoe. 

All  the  knowledge  and  skill  required  can  be  learned  in  a  few  weeks  on 
the  Job,  and  it  would  be  almost  impossible  to  learn  it  otherwise.  Usually,  when 
a  new  mortar  mixer  is  wanted  a  laborer  is  put  on  the  job.  ^ 

While  tliis  work  offers  no  opportunity  for  promotion,  a  mixer  who  always 
supplies  the  briaclayers  with  mortar  properly  mixed  will  have  r^nilar  employ- 
ment and  be  advanced  in  pay. 

The  mortar  mix^r  is  being  rapidly  displaced  by  the  more  efficient  mortar- 
mixing  machine,  which  is  operated  by  a  gas  engine  and  automatically  dumps 
the  motar  Into  a  wheelbarrow. 

PHntinff  trader. — ^The  compositors  and  stonemen  number  about  400,  including 
one-man  shops.  Those  two  .lobs  are  so  closely  related  that  in  most  shops  some 
duties  of  stonemen  are  expected  of  every  compositor.  A  compositor  works  nine 
hours  a  day,  eight  hours  In  union  shops,  at  $15  to  $25  a  week.  The  union  scale 
is  $21  fbr  day  and  $24  for  night  work.  He  is  usually  21  to  50  years  old,  hav- 
ing become  a  Joomeyman  after  fOur  years  of  apprenticeship,  or,  as  often 
happens  in  getting  a  new  job,  when  able  to  ''make  the  scale."  A  compositor 
is  the  fundamental  productive  worker  in  the  room.  The  better  workman  he  is, 
the  more  profitable  tbe-  job. 

He  sets  up  the  job  from  the  copy,  corrects  proof  returned  from  proof  reader, 
and,  after  approval  by  the  author,  turns  it  over  to  the  stoneman.  If  the  shop 
is  small,  he  performs  the  duty  of  stoneman.  In  jobs  set  partially  by  machine 
he  sets  the  rest  of  the  lines,  throws  ^)ace  between  lines,  puts  in  cuts,  and  makes 
up  pages.  Some  time  is  taken  in  distributing  type  and  material,  although  the 
increased  use  of  the  monotype  has  lessened  this  item.  In  some  plants  he  reads 
proof,  orders  stock,  and  performs  other  duties.  In  general,  the  smaller  the  job 
the  greater  the  responsibility. 

Promotion  is  toward  make-up  work  as  a  stone  hand,  machine  operator,  or 
expert  proof  reader.  The  real  tradesman  regards  the  first  as  the  only  true 
promotion.  The  higher  wages  paid  madiine  operators  and  a  mechanical  or 
literary  bent  causes  some  compositors,  however,  to  regard  the  other  jobs  as 
worth  seeking. 

Many  compositors  go  into  business  for  themselves  This  is  made  easy  by 
manufacturers  of  printing  machinery  and  supplies,  who  extend  credit  beyond 
the  point  warranted  by  prospects  for  business  success.  Employers  complain  that 
this  overcrowds  the  market,  stimulates  undesirable  competition,  and  demoralises 
trade.  Many  such  establishments  go  out  of  business  every  year,  because  of 
lack  of  capital  and  because  of  inexperience  in  business  prindples. 

A  compositor  should  have  good  eyesight,  deft  fingers,  and  steady  nerves.  He 
must  be  patient,  painstal^ing,  and  accurate,  and  should  be  systematic,  orderly. 
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and  neat  in  order  to  keep  his  cases  in  good  condition  and  not  lose  track  of  jobs, 
copy,  or  proof.    Color  sense  is  needed  to  set  jobs  in  the  best  taste. 

He  can  not  have  too  broad  an  education,  for  he  must  deal  with  a  wide  range 
of  subject  matter.  Many  jobs  require  a  sympathetic  and  intellig«it  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  compositor  to  express  adequately  the  author's  ideas.  A  com- 
positor competent  to  show  this  attitude  is  always  in  demand. 

Thorough  knowledge  of  English,  spelling,  punctuation,  capitalization,  division 
of  words,  grammar,  and  paragraphing  is  essential.  Weakness  in  any  point  leads 
to  inaccuracy.  A  good  compositor  can  correct  manifest  errors  in  copy.  Knowl- 
edge of  arithmetic  through  mensuration  and  compound  numbers  is  necessary  in 
order  to  estimate  in  both  point  and  inch  systems  and  monotype  unit  system. 

The  best  compositors  know  enough  of  printing  design  to  slcetlli  roughly  the 
layout  of  a  pa^e,  and  understand  enough  about  weights  and  kinds  of  paper  to 
select  the  kind  suitable  for  the  job.  In  small  shops  the  compositor  needs  to 
know  the  principles  of  imposition  to  do  the  work  at  the  stone,  and  this  in  a 
large  shop  enables  him  to  take  the  place  of  the  stoneman,  thus  improving  the 
diances  for  promotion. 

The  skill  required  consists  in  picking  up  and  manipulating  tyiw,  **  dumping  ^ 
tibe  stick,  making  up  and  justifying  pages,  inking  galleys  for  proof,  and  handling 
single  lines  of  type.  This  comes  only  from  long  experience.  Proficiency  in 
common-school  branches,  general  information  and  acquaintance  with  literary 
standards^  teclmical  ai^lication  of  the  principles  of  design,  color  harmony,  and 
lettering,  and  knowledge  of  paper  can  not  be  attained  while  worldng  on  the  job. 

The  oonmion  deficiencies  are  lack  of  general  education,  weakness  in  English, 
and  Ignorance  of  design  and  color  harmony.  The  younger  men  are  deficient  in 
the  fundamentals  of  other  branches  of  the  trade,  such  as  binding,  pressworlc, 
and  stonework. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  advertising  man  has  taken  from  the  compositor 
a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  the  artistic  appearance  of  the  job  by  mak- 
ing rigid  specifications  as  to  every  detail,  from  which  he  may  not  deviate. 
There  will  always  l)e  jobs,  however,  on  which  he  must  exercise  taste  and  artistic 
skill.  This  makes  training  in  this  line  necessary.  Evening  courses  In  applied 
design  as  well  as  apprentices'  courses  In  the  fundamentals — straight  and  job 
composition,  stonework,  and  proof  reading — should  be  offered. 

The  linotype  operators,  numbering  about  72,  receive  copy  from  the  foreman, 
just  as  do  hand  compositors.  The  linotype  man  sets  body-type  matter  and 
small  display  lines,  places  the  cast  slugs  (lines  of  type)  on  the  galley,  and 
makes  corrections  in  the  galley  by  resetting  lines  containing  errors.  In  many 
shops  he  must  keep  the  machine  adjusted  properly  and  make  some  repairs. 
Large  shops  and  newspaper  ofiices  employ  linotype  machinists  for  this  work. 
Operators  are  from  30  to  50  years  old  and  are  paid  from  $24  to  $30  a  week 
for  the  usual  eight-hour  day.    The  union  scale  is  $24  and  $27. 

Many  operators  were  formerly  hand  compositors.  Some  have  had  little  ex- 
perience as  compositors.  There  is  no  line  of  promotion,  the  only  advancement 
being  increased  wages  with  Improvement  in  accuracy  and  speed. 

The  machine  operator  should  have  nimble  fingers  to  operate  the  keyboard 
and  be  a  quick  thinker  to  acquire  speed  and  accuracy  in  performing  the  many 
details  of  his  work.  He  Aiust  be  able  to  concentrate  his  mind  on  the  copy 
and  still  carry  the  measurement  of  the  line  he  is  setting  in  order  to  obtain 
correct  spadng. 

These  qualifications  call  for  mental  ability  different  from  that  of  the  hand 
compositor.  With  less  variety  of  detail  to  interest  the  worker,  greater 
capacity  for  sustained  mental  effort  and  nervous  strain  is  required.    However, 
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the  work  is  performed  while  seated,  permitting  a  lame  or  otherwise  physically 
deformed  workman  to  be  a  satisfactory  machine  operator.  He  needs  eTen 
better  eyesight  than  the  hand  compositor  to  endure  steady  work  on  bad  copy. 

He  should  have  the  same  educational  qualifications  and  technical  knowledge 
as  the  hand  compositor  and  also  understand  the  machine  thoroughly  and  know 
the  proper  temperature  of  metal  necessary  to  get  good  tjrpe  face  of  slugs.  He 
does  not  need  all  the  technical  skill  required  by  the  hand  compositor.  His 
efficiency  depends  rather  upon  ability  to  read  manuscript  rapidly  and  operate 
keys  simultaneously.  He  should  be  able  to  make  adjustments  or  minor  repairs 
on  his  machine. 

All  these  Gualificatlons  can  be  developed  on  the  Job,  but  some  men  go  to 
machine  sch^s.  The  best  operators  are  hand  ccmipositors  who  have  gone 
over  to  the  machine.  It  takes  about  a  year  to  develop  an  operator  in  this 
manner.  Common  deficiencies  of  machine  operators  are  the  same  as  those  of 
hand  compositors. 

Little  training  is  to  be  had  for  this  position  outside  the  routine.  The  great 
*  need  is  for  the  broad,  fundamental  training  of  the  hand  compositor.  It  is  not 
enough  to  learn  the  keyboard.  Improvement  in  printing  standards  will  come 
only  as  previous  training  and  experience  in  hand  composition  is  required  of 
all  who  expect  to  be  machine  operators.  Some  instruction  in  construction  of 
the  machine  would  be  valuable. 

Monotype  keyboard  operators,  of  whom  there  are  about  eight,  differ  from 
the  llnotsrpe  operators  in  that  they  perform  only  one  part  of  the  process- 
that  is,  operate  the  keyboard.  Casting  the  type  is  not  done  at  the  same  time 
or  even  in  the  same  room,  as  in  linotype  work.  The  monotype  operator,  by  a 
keyboard,  perforates  rolls  of  paper,  which  control  through  pneumatic  process 
the  operation  of  the  caster  machine. 

He  must  care  for  this  keyboard  and  make  minor  repairs.  He  puts  in  new 
rolls  and  takes  out  perforated  rolls,  changes  the  machine  for  different  sizes  ot 
type  and  width  of  composition,  which  require  changes  of  drum  scales  and 
keyboard,  sets  the  em  ra<Hc  to  different  measures,  and  casts  up  copy  if  the 
form  is  tabular.  He  must  figure  various  columns  of  picas  and  allow  for  rules 
or  other  material  to  be  inserted  by  hand.  His  responsibility  ends  when  he 
turns  over  the  perforated  rolls  to  the  caster  man. 

Monotype  operators  range  from  30  to  50  years  old,  and  are  paid  $20  to  $27 
a  week,  working  eight  hours  a  day.  Like  linotype  operators,  they  come  from 
the  composing  room  ar  a  monotype  school.  The  statements  as  to  the  linotype 
operator  regarding  preference  for  the  former  training  and  the  difference 
between  machine  and  hand  composition  in  their  demands  on  the  nervous  system 
apply  equally  to  the  monotype  operator. 
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PUBUC  HIGH  SCHOOLS  REPORTING  VOCATION  BURBAU8 
OR  SIMILAR  DEPARTMENTS. 

(lUi  list  was  compiled  as  the  result  of  a  card  inqtiiry  mailed  In  February, 
Mardk,  and  April,  1918.    The  following  form  was  used  : 

The  Bitreau  of  Bduoaiion  ha9  been  requested  to  prtpmn  for  the  u$e  9f  the 
Qov&nment  im  the  present  uhmt  emergency  a  list  of  MChooli  having  DBFABfT- 
MBNT8  OB  BUREAUS  DBSIGNBD  TO  ASSIST  YOUNG  FBRBOWB  IB 
BBCUEIBG  BMPLOYMBNT.  WiU  you  therefore  answer  the  fMow^ng  qmee- 
tkm$:  Doee  your  echool  maintain  a  department  or  bureau  a»  deeoribed  above? 

Does  the  department  serve  makUy  ae  an  etnployment  agency? 

{Tea  or  no,) -    Or  doee  it  give  general  vocational  directiont 

J 


Alabama, 

WlDston  County  High  School,  Double 

Spriiigs. 
Graded  High  School,  Marbury. 
Bloont  County  High  SchooL 

Arkans<u, 

Graded  His^  School,  Cotter. 
High  School,  El  Paso. 
Enrtica  High  School,  Eureka  Springs. 
High  School,  Fort  Smith. 
Langston  High  School,  Hot  Springs. 
Normal  Training  High  School,  Moun- 
tain Home. 

Arizona, 

MohaTe  County   High   School,   King- 
man. 
Union  High  School,  Mesa. 
High  School,  Miami. 
Union  High  School,  Safford. 
Union  High  School,  Phoenix. 
High  School,  Tucson. 
High  School.  Winslow. 
High  School,  Yuma. 

OoHfomia, 

High  School,  Alameda. 
Union  High  School.  Anaheim. 
Bivervlew  Union  High  School,  Antioch. 


Citrus  Union  High  School,  Asusa. 

Kern  County  High  School,  Bakersfield. 

High  School,  Beaumont 

Union  High  School,  Qovla 

Union  High  School,  Dixon. 

High  School,  Eureka. 

Armljo  Union  High  School,  Fairfield. 

High  School,  Fortuna. 

High  School,  Fresno. 

Fremont  High  School,  Fruitvale  Sta- 
tion. 

Union  High  School,  Fullerton. 

Agricultural  High  School,  Gardena. 

Union  High  School,  Glendale. 

Union  High  School,  Hanford. 

Union  High  School,  Hemet. 

San  Benito  County  High  School,  Hol- 
Uster. 

Imperial  Valley  Union  High  School, 
Imperial. 

Union  High  School,  Ing^ewood. 

Antelope    Valley    High    School,   Lan- 
caster. 

High  School,  Long  Beach. 

Evening  EUgh  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Hollywood  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Lincoln  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Manual  Art  High  School,  Los  Angeles. 

Polytechnic  High  School,  Los  Angeleai 

High  School,  Marysville. 
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High  School,  Modesto. 

High  School,  Monrovia. 

Union  High  School,  Monterey. 

High  Sdiool,  Mountain  View. 

High  School,  National  City. 

Technical  Hlfi^  School,  Oakland. 

Ghaffey  Union  High  School,  Ontarlow 

Union  High  School,  Orange. 

High  School,  Pasadena. 

High  School,  Pomona. 

Union  High  School,  Red  BlnflL 

High  School,  Redlands. 

Sequoia  Union  High  School,  Redwood 
City. 

Polytechnic  High  School  for  Boys, 
Riverslda 

Union  High  School,  Rosevllle. 

Evening  High  School,  Sacramento. 

High  School,  Sacramento. 

High  School,  San  Bernardino. 

Girls*  High  School,  San  Franclsca 

Mission  High  School,  San  Francisco. 

Polytechnic  High  School,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

Union  High  School,  San  Mateo. 

High  School,  San  Pedro. 

High  School,  Santa  Ana. 

High  School,  Santa  Monica. 

Analy  Union  High  School,  Sehastopol. 

High  School,  Stockton. 

High  School,  WatsonviUe. 

Union  High  School,  Ventura. 

Colorado, 

Washington  County  High  School, 
Akron. 

High  School,  Alamosa. 

High  School,  Colorado  Springs. 

Manual  Training  High  School,  Denver, 

East  Side  High  School,  Denver. 

West  Side  High  School,  Denver. 

High  School,  Grand  Junction. 

High  School,  Fowler. 

Montrose  County  High  School,  Mont- 
rose. 

High  School,  Ordway. 

High  School  District  20,  Puebla 

High  School,  Trinidad. 

Connecticut. 

High  School,  Bridfroport 
HlRh,  School,  D{iiil)ur.v. 
High  School,  Meriden. 


High  School,  New  Britaio. 

High  School,  New  Haven. 

High  School,  Rockville. 

High  School,  Shelton. 

Norwalk  High  School,  South  Norwalk. 

High  School,  Stamford. 

High  School,  Torrington. 

District  of  ColunMa. 

Business  High  School,  Washington. 
McKinley    Manual    Training    School, 
Washington. 

Oeorgia, 

English  Conmiercial  High  School,  At- 
lanta. 

Girls'  High  School,  Atlanta. 

Academy  of  Richmond  County,  Au- 
gusta. 

Chatham  Academy  High  School,  Sa- 
vannah. 

First  District  Agriculture  School, 
Statesbora 

Florida. 

Junior  High  School,  Larga 
High  School,  Pensacola. 
Palm  Beach  High  School,  West  Palm 
Beach. 

IdaJu}, 

Graded  High  School,  American  Falla 

High  School^  Boise. 

Graded  High  School,  Kuna. 

Fort  Lapwal  High  School,  LapwaL 

High  School,  Lewiston. 

High   School,  Mountain  Home. 

Idaho  Technical  Institute,  Pocatello. 

High  School,  Soda  Springs. 

niinoiM. 

East  Side  High  School,  Aurora. 

High  School,  Barry. 

St.     Clair     Township     High     School. 

Belleville. 
Graded  High  School,  Carlock. 
High  School,  Champaign. 
Austin   High  School,  Aostin  Station, 

ChU^igo. 
Crane    Technical    High    School,    Chi- 

cn  go. 
Englewood  High  School,  Chicago. 
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VanhftU  High  School,  Chicaga 
Harrifloo  Technical  Hi|:h  Sdiool,  Chi- 

eacoL 
Albert  01  Lum  Teehnleal  High  School, 

Ghicaffo. 
WeiKMl  Phillips  High  S<diool,  Chicago. 
ObtI  Sdiun  High  School,  Chicago. 
Senn  Hlf^  School,  Chicago. 
Tilden  High  School,  Chicago. 
J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School,  Cicero. 
Hi^  Sdiool,  Coal  City. 
High  School  ColDeen. 
De  Kalb  Township  High  School,  De 

Kalb. 
Maine  Township   High    Sdbool,    Des 

Plainea. 
High  Scbo^  Dwight 
Hi^  8duM>l,  Bast  Moline. 
Hic^  Sdiool,  East  St  Louls» 
Hi^  School,  Elmwood. 
High  School,  El  Paso. 
High  Sdiool,  Elgin. 
High  School,  Elizabeth. 
High  Sdiool,  Galena. 
High  Sdiool,  Granite  City. 
High  School,  GriggSYllle. 
High  School,  Highland  Park. 
High  Sdiool,  Hoopeston. 
High  School,  Ipava. 
Joliet  Township  High  School,  Joliet 
High  School,  Kewanee. 
La  Salle-Pem  Township  High  School, 

La  Salle. 
High  School,  Libertyyilla 
High  Sdiool,  Marshall 
Hic^  School,  Moline. 
Hl^  Sdiool,  Morris. 
Lovejoy  High  School,  Mound  City. 
High  School,  Murphysboro. 
High  Sdio<^  Nashville. 
High  Scfao<^  Nokomls. 
Oals  Park  and  River  Forest  Townsliip 

High  Sdiool,  Oak  Park. 
High  Sdiool,  Palestine. 
High  Sdiool,  Paw  Paw. 
Coitral  High  Sdiool,  Peoria. 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Peoria. 
Pontiac  Townsh^  High  School,  Pon- 

tiac 
Princeton    Township    Slffik     School, 

Princeton. 
Hi^h  School,  Qnincy. 
High  School,  Rochelle. 
High  School,  Rockford. 


High  Sclioiil,  Rock  Island. 

High  School,  Savanna. 

High  School,  Saybrook. 

High  School,  Shabbona.  , 

High  School,  Sterling. 

High  School,  Stonlngton. 

High  School,  Tonica. 

McCray-Dewey  High  School,  Troy. 

Hl^h  School,  Urbana. 

High  School,  Virden. 

JnUiana^ 

High  School,  Anibia. 

High  School,  Angola. 

High  School,  Bedford. 

High  School.  Blooniington. 

High  School,  Brazil. 

High  School,  Bremen. 

High  School,  Cayuga. 

High  School,  Clay  City. 

High  School,  Columbia  Cltj; 

High  School,  Columbus. 

High  School,  Connersvile. 

High  School,  CrawfordsvUlei 

High  School,  Danville. 

High  School,  Deedsvillo. 

High  School,  Dunkirk. 

High  School,  BTansYille. 

High  School,  Frankfort 

High  School,  Freetown. 

High  School,  French  Lick, 

High  School,  Qreensburg. 

High  School,  Hammond. 

High  School,  Hope. 

High  School,  Huntington. 

Rockcreek    Township     High     School. 

Huntington. 
Shortridge  High  School,  Indianapolis. 
High  School,  Jamestown. 
High  School,  Jasper. 
High  School,  La  Fayette. 
High  School,  La  Fontaine. 
High  School,  La  Grange. 
High  School,  La  Porte. 
High  School,  Linton. 
Hisrh  School,  Logansport. 
High  School,  Lowell. 
High  School,  Lynnville. 
High  School,  Marion. 
High  8cho<d,  Michigan  town. 
High  School,  Mishawaka. 
High  School,  Monroe  City. 
High  School,  Monterey. 
High  School,  Muncie. 
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High  School,  Newberry. 

Olive  Township  High  SdKwU  New 
Carlisle. 

High  School,  NoblesvUle. 

^igh  School,  North  Vernon. 

High  School,  OoUtic 

Bangs  Township  High  School,  Osceola. 

New  Peidn  High  School,  Pekin. 

High  School,  Plainfield. 

High  School,  Richmond. 

High  Sdiool,  BuahyiUe. 

Washington  Township  High  School, 
Salem. 

High  S<diool,  Shelbyville. 

Adams  Township  High  School,  Sheri- 
dan. 

High  School,  Sheridan. 

High  School,  Tipton. 

High  School,  Tunnelton. 

High  School,  Valparaiso. 

High  School,  Waveland. 

High  School,  Waynetown. 

Washington  Township  High  School, 
Westfield. 

High  School,  West  Terre  Haute. 

High  School,  Williamsburg. 

High  School,  Williamsport 

High  School,  Winamac. 

Town. 

High  School,  Adair, 

High  School,  Adel. 

High  School,  Albia. 

High  School,  Algona. 

High  School.  Armstrong. 

High  School,  Batavla. 

High  School,  Blairstown. 

High    School,    Britt. 

High  School,  Buffalo  Center. 

High   School,   Burlington. 

High   School,  Charles  City. 

High  School,  Cherokee. 

High  School,  Cincinnati. 

High  School,  Clarinda. 

High  School,  Coggon. 

High   School,  Collins. 

High  School,  Coon  Rapids. 

High   School,  Council  Bluffls. 

North  Des  Moines  High  School,  Des 

Moines. 
West  Des  Moines  High  School,   Des 

Moines. 
Hi^'h  School,  DiagonaL 
High  School,  Dow  City. 


High  School,  Elliott 

High  School,  Bsthervflle. 

High  School,  Farragut 

High  School,  Forest  City. 

High  School,  Garden  Grove. 

High  School,  Gilmore  City. 

High  School,  Grand  River. 

High  School,  Greenfield. 

High  School,  Hartley. 

High  School,  Hawarden. 

High  School,  Holsteln. 

High  School,  Humboldt 

High  School,  Independence. 

High  School,  KeUogg. 

High  School,  Keystone: 

High  School,  Lake  City. 

High   School,   Laurens. 

High  School,  Lehigh. 

High  School,  Le  Mars. 

High   School,  Lisbon. 

High  School,  Lohrville. 

Graded  Hi^  School,  Luana. 

High  School,  Manchester. 

High  School,  Manila. 

High  School,  Marengo. 

High  SchooU  Marshalltbwn. 

High  School,  MediapoUfl. 

High  School,  Milford. 

High  School,  Montour. 

High  School,  New  Albln. 

High  School,  New  Hampton, 

High  School,  New  London, 

High  School,  Newton. 

High  School,  Northwood. 

High  School,  Oakland. 

High  School,  Ogden. 

High  School,  Oskaloosa. 

High  School,  Pella. 

Graded  High  School,  Plsgap, 

High  School,  PocahontaA. 

High  School,  Pomeroy. 

High  School,  Redfield. 

High  School,  Reinbeck. 

High  School,  Remsen. 

High  School,  Rockwell  City. 

High  School,  Rowan. 

High  School,  RusselL 

High  School,  St.  Ansgar. 

High  School,  Seymour. 

High  School,  Shannon  City. 

High  School,  Smithland. 

High  School,  Spirit  Lake. 

McKinley  High  School,  Stanwood. 

High  School,  State  Center. 
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mgh  School,  storm  Lake. 

High  School,  Sutherland. 

Hlg^  Sdiool,  T^on. 

Graded  Hlg^  School,  Traqr« 

High  School,  UnioiiL 

East  Waterloo  High  Sdiool,  Waterloo. 

High  Sdiool,  Webb. 

High  Sdiool,  Wtnfleld. 

Korinal  and  High  School,  Woodrina. 

High  SdKX^  Belpre. 

High  School,  Blue  Bapid& 

High  School,  Oaney. 

Clay  Oonnty  High  Sc^kmH,  Otay  Oenter. 

High  l^ool,  Ooffeyrllle. 

High  School,  Goldwater. 

High  School,  Dodge  Gitf* 

High  School,  Bverest 

Hi^h  School,  Hays. 

Hig:h  School,  Herlngton. 

High  School,  Hiawatha. 

High  School,  Leaven  worth. 

High  School,  Lindsborg. 

High  School,  Logan. 

High  School,  Manhattan. 

High  School,  Newton. 

Reno  County  High  School,  Nlckersoa 

High  School,  Nortonville. 

High  School,  Olathe. 

High  Scho<^,  Oneida. 

Hish  School,  Overbroot 

High  School,  Pratt. 

High  School,  Sallna. 

Srott  County  High  School,  Scott 

High  School.  Topeka. 

High  School,  Valley  Falla 

High  School,  Washington. 

Kentucky, 

Russell  High  School,  Lexington. 
Girls*  High  School,  Louisville. 
High  School,  Mount  Sterling. 

Maine. 

High  School,  Bangor. 

High  School,  Castine. 

Jordan  High  School,  Lewiston. 

High  School.  Lisbon. 

Deering  High  School,  Portland. 

High  School,  South  Portland. 

Maryland. 
-  Baltimore  City  College,  Baltimore. 


MastachusettH. 

Pundiard  Hi|^  School,  Andover. 

High  Sduwl,  AmesbuT. 

High  School,  Arlington. 

Sanderson  Academy,  Aahfield. 

High  School,  Attleboro. 

High  School,  Belmont 

Howe  High  School,  Blllerica. 

Mechanic  Arts  High  School,  Boston. 

Brighton  High  School,  Boston. 

Dorchester  High  School,  Boston. 

East  Boston  High  School,  Boston. 

BnglLsh  High  School,  Boston. 

Girls'  High  School,  Boston. 

High  School  of  Commerce,  Boston. 

High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Rox- 
bury,  Boston. 

Uoxbury  High  School,  Boston. 

South  Boston  High  School,  Boston. 

West  Roxburj^  High  School,  Boston. 

High  School,  Brookllne. 

High  and  Latin  School,  Cambridge. 

Riudge  Technical  School,  Cambridga 

High  School,  Chelsea. 

High  School,  Chicopea 

High  School,  Concord. 

High  School,  Dedham. 

High  School,  Everett. 

Technical  High  School.  Fall  River. 

HifTh  School,  Fitchbnrg. 

High  School,  Framlngham. 

High  School,  Gloucester. 

Searles  High  School,  Great  Barring- 
ton. 

High  School,  Greenfield. 

High  School.  Haverhill. 

High  School,  Lawrence. 

High  School,  Lenox. 

High   School,  I^ominster. 

High  School,  Lexington. 

High  School,  Lowell. 

Classical  High  School,  Lynn. 

English  High  School.  Lynn. 

High  School,  Mansfield. 

High  School,  Mantliuen. 

High  School,  MlUbury. 

High  School,  Milton. 

High  School,  Natick. 

High  School,  New  Bedford. 

High  and  Putnam  School,  Newbury- 
port. 

Newton  Technical  High  School,  New- 
tonville. 
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Ablngton  High  School,  North  Ablng- 
ton. 

Drury  High  School,  North  Adams. 

High  School,  North  Attleborot 

High  School,  Orange. 

High  School,  Plymouth. 

High  School,  Quincy. 

High  School,  Reading. 

High  School,  Rockland. 

High  School,  Somerville. 

High  School,  Southbrldge. 

High  School  of  Commerce,  SprlngfleM. 

Technical  High  School,  Springfield. 

West  Springfield  High  School,  Spring- 
field. 

High  School,  Swampscott. 

High  School,  Taunton. 

High   School,  Uxbridge, 

High   School,  Waltham, 

High  School,  Webster. 

High  School,  Wellesley. 

High  School,  Westfield. 

High  School,  Whitman. 

High  School,  Winchester. 

High  school,  Winthrop. 

High  School  of  Commerce,  Worcester. 

Michigan. 

High  School,  Adrian. 

High  School,  Akron. 

High  School,  Battle  Creek. 

Bast  Side  High  School,  Bay  City. 

Western  High  School,  Bay  City. 

High  School,  Bloomingdale. 

High  School,  Boyne  City. 

High  School,  Breckenridge. 

High  School,  Calumet, 

High  School,  Capac. 

Union  High  School,  Cassopolla. 

High  School,  Coldwater. 

High  School,  Charlevoix. 

Nordstrum  High  Scliool,  Detroit, 

High  School,  Dowagiac. 

High  School,  Edwardsburgp, 

High  School,  Elberta. 

High  School,  Elk  Rapids. 

High  School,  Elkton. 

High  School,  Escanaba. 

High  School,  Fen  ton. 

High  School,  Fowler. 

Central  High  School,  Grand  Rapids. 

ITiiion  High  School,  Grand  Rapids. 

High  School,  Grand  Ledge. 


High  School,  Oreenvnitt. 
High  School,  Hancock. 
High  School, 'Harbor  Springs. 
Ferris  High  Sdiool,  EQghland  Park. 
Luther  L.  Wright  High  School,  Iron- 
wood. 
High  School,  Lake  Linden. 
High  School,  Morenci. 
High  School,  Muskegon. 
High  School,  Niles. 
High  School,  Pellston. 
High  School,  Petoskey. 
High  School,  Plainwell. 
High  School,  Port  Austin. 
High  School,  Riyer  Rouge. 
High  School,  St.  Joseph. 
High  School,  Sandusky. 
High  School,  South  Haven. 
Union  High  School,  Suttons  Baj; 

Minne$otiK 

High  School,  Aitkin. 

High  School,  Chaska. 

High  School,  Deer  River. 

High  School,  Delano.  , 

Central  High  School,  Duluth. 

High  School,  East  Grand  Forki. 

High  School,  Fulda. 

Lincoln  High  School,  Hibbing. 

High  School,  Houston. 

High   School,  Hutchinson. 

High  School,  Jackson. 

Washington  High  School,  Lesuer. 

Graded  High  School,  Lindstrom. 

High  School,  Mahnomen. 

High  School,  Mankato. 

Central  High  School.  Minneapolia 

East  High  School,  Minneapolis. 

North  High  School,  Minneapolis. 

South  High  School,  Minneapolis. 

West  High  School,  Minneapolis. 

High  School,  Montevideo. 

High  School,  Monticello. 

High  School,  Mountain  Lake. 

High  School,  North  Branch. 

High  School,  Ortonville. 

High  School,  Owatonna. 

High  School,  Park  Rapids. 

High  School,  Pipeston^ 

High  School,  Red  Wing. 

High  School,  Royalton. 

High  School,  Stillwater. 

Central  High  School,  St  PauL 
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H]^  School,  Springfi^d. 
Hi^  Scbool,  Starbnck. 
Hl|^  SdLOol,  ymard. 
Hi£^  Sdiool,  Wademu 
Hi^  School,  Wells. 
High  8cho(^  Wbeaton. 
Elgik  Sdiool,  Winona. 

MiuawrL 

High  School,  Aurora. 

High  School,  OarToUtoiL 

Hjg^  Scho(^  Garterville. 

High  School,  OAnitlienvl]]a 

High  School,  JopUn. 

Gentnl  Hl^  Sdiool,  Kansas  Otty. 

Kansas    City    Polyteclinic    Instttota, 

Kansas  City. 
Maofial  Training  High  School,  Kansas 

City. 
High  School,  Monett 
High  S<±ool,  Montgomery  City. 
High  School,  Springfield. 
C^tral  High  Scbool,  St  Joseph. 
Coitral  High  School,  St  Louis. 
Sumner  High  School,  St  Louis. 
Yeatman  High  School,  St  LouUk 
High  School,  Trenton. 
Bnchanan  High  School,  Troy. 

High  School,  BtUingSw 

Gallatin  Oonnty  High   8diool«  Boas* 


Hi^  School,  Bntte. 

Tehm  Ooonty  High  School,  OioteaiL 

High  School,  Glasgow. 

Flathead  Oonnty  Hlp^  School,  Kails- 

pen 
Fergns  County   High   School,  Lswls- 

town. 

Nebra$ktk 

High  Sdiool,  Ain.sworth. 

High  School,  Ashland. 

High  Sdiool,  Bethany. 

High  School,  Chester. 

Hl^  School,  Olltner. 

High  School,  Humboldt 

Kimball  County    High   School,   Kim- 

bftlL 
High  School,  I^xlngton. 
High  School,  Omaha. 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Omaha. 


High  School,  Pawnee  City. 
High  School,  Ravenna. 
Tecomseh  High  School,  Tecnmseh. 
High  Schoc^  Wayna. 
High  School,  Western. 

^eto  Hmmpihire. 

Stevens  High   School,  Qaremont 

High  School^  Enfield. 

Academy  and  High  School,  Lancaster. 

High  School,  Manchester, 

High  Schocd,  Alilford. 

Neto  Jenep. 

High  SchocA,  Bernardsvllla, 

High   School,  Bloomfleld. 

High  School,  Bast  Orange. 

Battin  High   School,   Elizabeth. 

High  School,  Bn^ewood. 

High  School,  Hackensack. 

Franklin   High  School,  Hasbroa^ 

Wm.  L.  Dickinson  High  School,  Jer- 
sey City. 

Chattle  Hig^  School,  Long  Brandft. 

High  School,  Leonia. 

High   School,  Montclair. 

High  School,  Moorestown. 

High  School,  Mount  Holly. 

Livingston  High  School,  New  Bruns- 
wick. ^ 

East  Side  Commercial  and  Manual 
Training  High  Scho<rf,  Newark. 

South  Side  High  School,  Newark. 

High  School,  Passaic. 

High  School,  Paterson. 

Kast  Rutherford  High  School,  Ruther- 
ford. 

High  School,  Somervllle. 

High  School,  Washington. 

Wew  MewioK 

Valencia  Oonnty  High  School,  Belen. 
Las  Vegas    Hi^^    School,    Bast    Las 

Vega& 
High  Sdiool,  Santa  Fs. 

New  York, 

High  School,  Albany. 
High  School,  Albion. 
High  School,  Alden. 
High  School,  Amsterdam. 
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Academic  High  School,  Auburn. 

Central  High   School,  BlDghamton. 

Bay  Ridge  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Boys*  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Bushwick  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Commercial  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Erasmus  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Girls*  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Manual  Training  High  School,  Brook- 
lyn. 

New  Utrecht  High  School,  Brooklyn. 

Hutchinson  High  School,  Buffalo. 

Technical  High  School,  Buffalo. 

High  School,  Canastota. 

High  School,  Charlotte. 

High  School,  Dobbs  Ferry. 

High  School,  Dunkirk. 

Newtown  High  School,  Elmhurst 

High  School,  Far  Rockaway. 

High  School,  Greene. 

High  School,  Huntington. 

High  School,  Islip. 

High  School,  Jamestown. 

Union  High  School,  Kendall 

Franklin  Academy,  Malone. 

Curtis  High  School,  New  Brighton. 

High  School,  New  Rochelle. 

Evander  Childs  High  School,  New  York 
City. 

High  School  of  Commerce,  New  York 
City. 

Morris  High  School,  New  York  City. 

Julia  Richman  High  School,  New  York 
City. 

Stuyvesant  High  School,  -New  York 
City. 

Wadleigh  High  School.  New  York  City. 

Washington  Irving  High  School,  New 
York  City. 

High  School,  Niagara  Falla 

High  School,  Perry. 

High  School,  Port  Chester. 

High  School,  Port  Jervis. 

High  School,  Port  Washington. 

High  School.  Richmond  Hill. 

West  High  School,  Rochester. 

High  School,  Saratoga  Springs. 

High  School,  Solvay. 

North  High  School,  Syracuse. 

Technical  High  School,  Syracusa 

High  School,  Watertown. 

High  School,  White  Plains. 

Hicrli  School.  Yonkers. 


Jfarth  D&kotik, 

North  Dakota  School  of  Forestry,  Bot- 
tineau. 
HawQiome  High  School,  Crary. 
Graded  High  School,  Crosby. 
High  School,  Drayton. 
High  School,  Fairmount 
High  School,  Forman. 
High  School,  Hankinson. 
High  School,  Hopa 
High  School,  Petersburg. 
Graded  High  School,  Stanley. 
High  School,  Valley  City. 
Graded  High  School,  Belhavea 
High  School,  Bessemer. 
Startown  High  School,  Newton. 

OMo. 

West  High  School,  Akron. 

High  School,  Allianca 

Brown  High  School,  Cambrldga 

High  School,  Canton.. 

Hughes  High  School,  OincinnatL 

Pleasant  Ridge  High  School,  dncin- 

naa 
Central  High  School,  Cleveland. 
East   Technical   High   School,   Oleve- 

land. 
Lincoln  High  School,  Cleveland. 
South  High  School,  Cleveland. 
West  High  School,  Cleveland. 
West  Technical  High  School,  Olev«- 

land. 
High  School,  Clyda 
High  School  of  Commerce,  Columbus. 
High  School.  Coshocton. 
High  School.  Delphoa 
High  School,  Delta. 
Shaw   High   School,   Bast   Cleveland. 
High  School,  Greenfield. 
High  School,  GreenviUa 
High  School,  Ironton. 
High  School,  Lorain. 
High  School,  McConnelsvilla 
High  School,  Medina. 
High  School,  Nelsonvilla 
High  School,  Newark. 
High  School,  New  Philadelphia 
High  School.  Plqua 
High  School,  Salem. 
High  School,  Springfield. 
Columbian  High  School,  Tiffin. 
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High  School,  Van  Wert 
High  School,  Warren. 
High  School,  Wauseon. 
Hi^  School,  Yonngatown. 
High  School,  Zanesville. 

Okla?u>ma» 

High  School,  Cheootah. 

Eastern       University       Preparatory 

School,  Claremore. 
High  School,  Gushing. 
High  School,  Custer. 
High  School,  Fort  Towson. 
Faver  High  School.  Guthrte. 
High  School,  Idabel. 
Coitml  High  School.  Muskogee. 
Douglas  High  School,  Oklahonuu 
High  School,  Oklahoma. 
Hi^  School,  Omulgee. 
High  School,  Pauls  Valley. 
High  School,  Ponca  City. 
Graded  High  School,  Sapulpa. 
High  School,  Shawnee. 
Murray  State  School  of  Agricoltare, 

Tishomingo. 
High  School,  TuLsa. 
High  School,  Wagoner. 

Oregon^ 

High  School,  Ashland. 
High  School,  Baker. 
High  School,  Dallas. 
High  School,  Eugene. 
High  School,  Grants  Pasa 
High  School,  Hood  River. 
Klamath    County    High    School,    Kla- 
math Falls. 
High  School,  McMinnville. 
Franklin  High  School,  Portland. 
Jefferson  High  School,  Portland. 
Lincoln  High  School,  Portland. 
Washington  High  School,  Portland. 
James  John  High  School,  St.  Johns. 
High  School,  Salem. 
High  School.   Springfield. 
Graded  High  School,  Stanfield. 
Graded  High  School,  Stayton. 

Pennsylvania. 

l^wer  Merlon  High  School,  Ardmore. 
High  School,  Aspinwall. 

e7591*— IB ^10 


High  School,  Avondale. 

High   School,  Bradford. 

High  School,  Briston. 

Boro  High  School,  Carhondale. 

High  School,  Chambersburg. 

High  School,  Charleroi. 

High  School,  Chester. 

High   School.  Clearfield. 

High  School,  ConntMiutvillp. 

High  School,  Conshohocken. 

High  School,  Danville. 

High   School,  Doyle8t<»\vn. 

High   School,   Dunmore. 

Central  High  School,  Erie. 

High  School,  Freedom. 

Central  High  School,  Harri.«*burg. 

Technical  Hiph   School,  Harrisburg. 

HiKh   School,  Honesdale. 

Boys  High  School,  Lancaster. 

Stevens  High  School,  Lancaster. 

High  School,  Lansdale. 

High   School,  Leechburg. 

High  School,  Monongahela. 

High  School,  Mount  Unicm. 

High   School,  Narberth. 

High  School,  New  Brighton. 

High  School,  New  Castle. 

Central  High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Frankford  High  School,  Philadelpliia. 

Northeast  Higli  School,  Philadelphia. 

West    Philadolphia    High    School    for 

Boy.s,  Philadelphia. 
West    Philadelphia    High    School    for 

Girls,  Philadelphia. 
William  Penn  High  School  for  Girls, 

Philadelphia. 
Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 
Pen  body  High  School^  Pittsburgh. 
Schenloy  High  School,  Pittsburgh. 
South  High  School.  Pittsburgh. 
Union    High    School,    Mount    Oliver, 

Pittsburgh. 
George  Washington  High  School,  Pitts 

burgh. 
High  School  for  Boys,  Reading. 
Technical  High  School.  Scranton. 
High   School,  Somerset 
High  School,  Souderton. 
High  School,  South  Betlilelioin. 
High    School,   Swarthmore. 
High   Scliool.  Tarentum. 
High  Sdiool,  Titusville. 
Borough  High  School,  Troy. 
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High  School,  Tunkhannock. 
Borough  High  School,  I'liiontown. 
High  School,  West  Chester. 
High  School,  Wilkes-Barre. 
High  School,  York. 

Rhode  Island. 

English  High  School,  Provldenoo. 

South  Dakota, 

High  School,  Aberdeen. 
High   School,  Carthage. 
High  School,  Flandreau. 
High  School,  Geddes. 
High  School,  Huron. 
Higli  School.  MitchelL 

Tannvasee, 

High  School,  Clarksville. 

Maury  County  High  School,  Columbia. 

Higli  School,  Greenville. 

High  School,  Johnpon  City. 

Lnngston  High  School,  Johnson  City. 

High   School,   Memphis. 

Hume-Fogg  High  School,  Nashville. 

TciTas. 

High  School,  Amarilio. 

High  School,  Bonham. 

Fred  Douglass  High  School,  Corsicana. 

High  School,  Del  Rio. 

High  School,  El  Paso. 

High  Scliool,  (irand  Ssiline, 

High  Scliool,  Houston. 

High  School,  Lubl)0ck. 

Central  High  School,  MurshalL 

High  School,  Navasota. 

High  School,  Plainview. 

High  School,  San  Antonia 

Utah. 

Millard  County  High  School,  Fillmore. 
North    Sanpete    High    School,    Mount 

Plea  .Rant. 
High  School,  Spanish  Fork. 

Vermont. 

High  School,  Island  Pond. 
niack  Hiver  Academy,  Ludlow. 
High  School,  Ruthmd. 


High  School,  Springfield. 
High  School,  S wanton. 

Virginia. 

Charlotte     High      School,     Charlotte 

Court  House. 
High  School,  Culpeper. 
High  School,  Hampton. 
Maury  High  School,  Norfolk. 
John    Marshall    Night    High    School, 

Richmond. 

^yai^hinffton, 

High  School,  Camas. 

High  School,  Chehalis. 

High  School,  Davenport 

High  School,  Dryad. 

High  School,  Everett. 

High  School,  Kelso. 

High  School,  Lind. 

T^nion  High  School,  Mount  Vernon. 

High  School,  Northbend. 

High  School,  North  Yakima. 

Graded  High  Sc*hool,  Okanogan. 

High  School,  Port  Angeles. 

High  School,  Prescott. 

Union  High  School,  Quilceue. 

High  School,  Renton. 

High  School,  Roelyn. 

Broadway  High  School.  Seattle. 

Foster  Graded  High  School,  Seattle: 

Franklin  High  School,  Seattle. 

Lincoln  High  School,  Seattle. 

Queen  Anne  High  School,  Seattle. 

Lewis  and  Clark  High  School,  Spokane. 

North  Central  High  School.  Spokane. 

Stadium  High  School,  Tacoraa. 

High  School,  Toppenish. 

High  School,  Walla  Walla. 

High  School,  Watervllle. 

We$t  Virginia. 

Mount  Wesley  High  School.  BerkeU'.v. 

High  School,  Hedgeville. 

High  School,  Morgantown, 

High  School,  Piedmont. 

High  School,  Thomas. 

High  School,  Williamson. 

Wisconsin, 

High  School,  Abbotsford. 
Altoona  High  School,  Altoona. 
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Hlirh  School.  Aiiiery. 
«iKh  School,  Antlgo. 
High  School,  Appleton. 
Hip:h  School,  Arcadia. 
High  School,  Baldwin. 
High  School,  Beliuout 

High  School,  Benton. 

High  School,  Bloomer. 

High  School,  Blue  Rivera. 

High  School,  Brodliead. 

High  School,  Cambria. 

High  School,  Cashton. 

High  School,  Chippewa  Falls. 

High  School.  Coleman. 

High  School,  Dodgeville. 

High  School,  Ean  Claire. 

High  School,  Evansvllle. 

High  School,  Fond  du  Lac. 

High  School,  Frederic. 

High  School,  Genoa  .Junction. 

Agricultural  High  School,  Oilmanton. 

High  School  Glenbeulah. 

High  School,  Grafton. 

High  School,  Green  I>ake. 

High  School,  Hartford. 

High  School,  Hartland. 

High  School,  Hlllsboro. 

High  School,  .Tanesville. 

High  School,  Juneau. 

High  School,  Kenosha. 

High  School,  Kewaskum. 

High  School,  I-ia  Crosse. 

High  School,  Markesnn. 

High  School,  Melrose, 

High  School,  Menasha. 

Hi^ti  School,  Menomonee  Falls. 

High  School,  Menomonie. 

High  School,  Milton. 

High  School,  Milwaukee. 

South     Division     High     School,     Mil- 
wnukee. 

West     Division     High  .  School,    Mil- 
waukee. 


High  School,  Mineral  Point. 

High  School,  Monrc»e. 

High  School,  Mount  Iloivb. 

High  School,  New  Lislxiii. 

High  School,  New  Uichniond. 

High  School,  Oakfield. 

High  School,  Oconto  Falls. 

High  School,  OnalaBka. 

La  Crosse  County  School  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Domestic  Economy,  Ona- 
laska. 

High  School,  Oshkosh. 

High  School,  Plainlield. 

High  School,  Plymoutli. 

High  School,  Poynette. 

High  School,  Prairie  du  Chien. 

High  School,  Racine. 

High  Scliool,  Rhinelander. 

High  School,  Richland  Center, 

High  School,  Rii>on. 

Union  High  School,  Saxon. 

High  School,  Shawando. 

High  School,  Sheboygan. 

High  School,  Shullsburg. 

High  School,  Soldiers  Grove. 

High  School,  South  Milwaukee. 

High  School.  Spring  Valley. 

High  School.  Stm-kbridge. 

High  School,  Stoughtoii. 

High  School,  Water  town. 

High  School,  Waukesha. 

Tligh  School,  Waupaca. 

High  School,  Wauwatosa. 

High  School,  West  De  Pere. 

High  School,  Whitewater. 

High  School,  Wilmot. 

High  ScIiool,  Wittenberg. 

Wtfoming. 

High  School,  Carpenter. 
Higlv  School,  Rock  Si)niig8. 
High  School,  Sheridan. 
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Alabama,  Toeatfon  bureaus,  187. 

American  Associatioo  on  Unomployment  and  vocational  gnldance,  89. 

Amorlran  Fiederation  of  Labor,  and  vocational  guidance,  35. 

American  Home  Economics  Association,  and  vocational  guidance,  86w 

Arizona,  vocation  bureaus,  137. 

Arkansas,  vocation  bureaus,  137. 

Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnsp,  and  placement  work,  86. 

AsaociatioDs,  natio'nal,  interest  enlisted,  27. 

Ajrrea,  L.  P.,  on  vocational  psychology,  12-18. 

Ajres  studies,  occupatloni»,  62. 

Bibliography,   102-131. 

Bloomfield.  Meyer,  on  vocational  guidance.  9. 

Boston,  vocational  guidance,  83-84 ;  placement  bureav,  work,  87 ;  vocatlOB  buraaa,  organi- 
sation, and  activities.  23-25. 

Brewer,  J.  M..  on  vocational  guidance,  9 ;  on  vocational  psychology,  12. 

Bureau  of  education,  questionnaire  on  vocation  bureaus,  86-37. 

Bureau  of  labor  statistics,  statistical  studies,  60-62. 

California,  vocation  bureaus,  137-138. 

Cambridge,  Blass.,  school  leaving  and  employment,  39,  45. 

Chicago,  leavlDi?  and  employment,  39,  57-58 ;  stockyards  district,  leaving  and  employment, 
39,  51-62;  vocational  bureau,  activities,  88-89. 

Cincinnati,  leaving  and  employment.  39,  50-51 ;  vocation  bareao,  activities.  84-86. 

Cleveland,  Ohio,  survey  of  occupations,  74. 

Colorado,  vocation  bureaus,  188. 

Community  and  national  life,  lessons,  81-82. 

Connecticut,  vocation  bureaus.  138. 

Continuation  schools,  17-18. 

Cooperative  plan,  18. 

Courses  in  vocational  information,  80-81. 

Crichton.  D.  S.,  on  vocational  education  in  York.  England.  93. 

Definitions  of  vocational  guidance,  9-12. 

I>emobilizatlon  and  juvenile  workers,  England,  96-97. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa,  leaving  and  employment,  39,  53-54. 

Differentiation  of  school  courses,  junior  high  school,  20. 

District  of  Columbia,  vocation  bureaus,  138. 

Employment,  and  school-leaving.  38-58 ;  out-of-achool  hours,  18-20. 

England,  recent  experience,  92-97. 

Kngllsh  composition,  vocational  guidance  through,  79-80. 

Fall  River,  Mass.,  vocational  guidance.  90-91. 

Federal  report,  school  leaving  and  employment,  38,  41-44. 

Fisher,  H.  A.  L.,  on  vocational  guidance.  92-93. 

Florida,  vocation  bureaus,  138. 

Gary  plan,  20. 

General  educational  progress  and  vocational  guidance,  15-21. 

Georgia,  vocation  bureaus,  188.  / 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  vocational  'guidance,  25.  79-80,  86-87. 

Half-time  plan,  cooperative,  18. ' 

Hartford,  Conn.,  vocational  guidance  committee,  work,  46-47. 

Hlatt,  J.  S.,  on  vocational  guidance.  10. 

High  schools,  vocation  bureaus.  137-147. 

Idaho,  vocation  bureaus,  138. 

Illinois,  vocation  bureaus.  188-139. 

Indiana,  survey  of  occupations,  71-74;  vocation  burpans.  139-140. 

lowii,  vocation  bureaus,  140-141 

Job  analyses,  typical,  Richmond  and  Mfuueapolitt  surveys,  132-136. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington^  October  18, 1918. 
Snt :  I  am  transmitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of 
the  Bureau  of  Education  a  report  of  the  survey  of  industrial  educa- 
tion in  the  city  of  Wilmington,  Del.  The  study  was  made  and  the 
report  prepared  under  the  direction  of  this  bureau  by  Fred  C.  Whit- 
comb,  professor  of  industrial  education  in  Miami  University,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio.  It  is  a  part  of  a  comprehensive  constructive  educational 
survey  of  the  State  of  Delaware  which  has  been  undertaken  by  this 
bureau  at  the  request  of  education  officers  of  the  State  and  of  the 
city  of  Wilmington. 

Reports  of  other  parts  of  the  survey  will  be  recommended  for  pub- 
lication as  separate  bulletins  later. 
Sespectfnlly  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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PREFACE. 


This  report  represents  one  section  of  the  comprehensive  survey  of 
the  State  of  Delaware  which  is  being  made  by  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Department  of  the  Tnterior  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Delaware  Educational  Cooperation  Association. 

The  field  work  of  this  section  of  the  survey  was  done  during 
November  and  December,  1916,  and  January,  1916.  A  conference 
of  representatives  of  the  various  interests  especially  concerned  with 
the  survey  was  called  at  Wilmington.  The  following  persons  were 
present: 

Dr.  WiUlam  T.  Bawden,  specialist  In  Industrial  education,  representing  the 
Bureau  of  Education. 

Hon.  C.  A.  Wagner,  State  commlissioner  of  education,  Dover. 

Mr.  C.  J.  Scott,  superintend^t  of  public  schools,  Wilmington. 

Mr.  John  H.  Hlckey,  organizer,  American  Federation  of  Labor,  Wilmington. 

Mr.  W.  C  Davis,  secretary,  Central  Labor  Union,  Wilmington. 

Dr.  T.  O.  Ckx>per,  board  of  education,  Wilmington. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Robinson,  instructor  in  charge  of  metalworking,  public  high  school, 
WUmlDgtoD. 

Mr.  S.  -A.  Davis,  educational  secretary,  Young  Men*s  Christian  Association, 
I         WUmiogton. 

Miss  Jennette  Eckman,  secretary.  General  Service  Board  of  Delaware,  Wil- 
mlDgton. 

Mr.  Fred  C  Whitcomb,  professor  of  Industrial  education,  Miami  University, 
I         Oxford,  Ohio. 

i  At  this  conference  an  outline  of  the  proposed  plan  of  this  section 

I        of  the  survey  (see  Appendix  A)  was  submitted  and  discussed.    The 

plan  met  with  general  approval  and  promises  of  hearty  cooperation. 

This  general  conference  was  followed  by  others  with  the  executive 
board  of  the  Central  Labor  Union  and  groups  of  men  representing 
the  different  locals  of  the  Central  Labor  Union.  In  addition  confer- 
ences were  held  with  individuals  representing  the  various  interests 
m  the  city,  such  as  the  chamber  of  commerce,  manufacturers,  and 
employers  of  labor,  the  schools  (public  and  private) ,  business,  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  business  colleges,  etc. 

During  the  progress  of  the  survey  each  labor  union  local  was 
visited  and  the  work  of  the  survey  explained.  Cooperation  of  all 
interests  was  freely  given.    Especial  thanks  are  due  Mr.  C.  J.  Scott, 
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superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Wilmington,  for  his  untiring 
efforts  to  make  the  work  of  the  survey  a  success.  The  records  in  his 
office  and  the  help  of  his  corps  of  teachers  were  at  all  times  available. 
Thanks  are  due  also  to  Mr.  John  H.  Hickey,  organizer,  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  for  his  assistance  in  arranging  for  meetings 
with  the  different  locals  and  groups  of  men  representing  the  different 
trades. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Davis,  educational  secretary  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association,  was  especially  helpful  in  arranging  for  meet- 
ings of  groups  of  men  in  the  association  rooms,  and  in  furnishing  in- 
formation on  the  educational  facilities  available  for  men  and  boys 
who  have  left  the  schools  and  are  at  work. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  WILMINGTON,  DEUWARE. 


CHAPTEB  I. 
INTRODUCTION. 


DBLAWARB. 


With  the  exception  of  Bhode  Island,  Delaware  'is  the  smallest 
State  in  the  Union.  With  an  area  of  2,370  square  miles,  it  is  twice 
as  large  as  Rhode  Island.  Outside  of  the  city  of  Wilmington,  the 
interests  of  the  State  are  ahnost  exclusively  rural  and  agricultural. 

WILMINGTON. 

Wilmington,  the  metropolis  of  Delaware,  is  located  in  New  Castle 
County,  on  the  Delaware  River,  at  the  junction  of  the  Christiana  and 
Brandywine  Rivers.  Its  area  is  10.18  square  miles,  and  it  has  5 
miles  of  frontage  on  the  Delaware  River. 

The  population  of  Wilmington  was  87,411  in  1910,  or  43.2  per 
cent  of  the  total  population  of  the  State,  and  it  was  the  only  city 
in  the  State  having  a  population  of  more  than  5,000.  From  1900 
to  1910  the  population  of  the  city  increased  14.3  per  cent.  Since 
1910  the  increase  in  population  has  been  much  more  rapid. 

Wilmington  is  situated  midway  between  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, 27  miles  from  Philadelphia,  and  69  miles  from  Baltimore. 
Excellent  transportation  facilities  are  provided  by  three  railroads, 
three  interurban  trolley  lines,  and  freight  and  passenger  steamship 
lines.  The  city  has  easy  access  to  markets  for  fuel  and  raw  materials, 
with  low  freight  rates. 

The  original  charter  of  the  Borough  of  Wilmington  was  granted 
by  the  State  legislature  in  1832. 

COMPT7LSOST  ATTENDANCE  LEGISLATION. 

According  to  a  law  passed  in  1907,  and  amended  in  1909,  each 
diild  between  the  ages  of  7  and  14  is  required  to  attend  a  day  school 
in  which  the  common  English  branches  are  taught    Such  attend- 
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ance  must  be  continuous  and  for  at  least  five  months  each  year.  This 
five-month's  period  must  begin  not  later  than  one  month  after  the 
opening  of  school.  A  child  may  be  excused  from  attendance  only  on 
presentation  of  a  certificate  showing  that  he  is  ^prevented  from 
attendance  upon  school  or  application  to  study  by. mental,  physical, 
or  other  urgent  reasons." 

A  proviso  in  the  law,  however,  gives  any  school  district  power  **  at 
its  regular  annual  meeting  to  reduce  the  period  of  compulsory  at- 
tendance to  not  less  than  three  months."  It  is  also  provided  that 
instruction  for  a  like  period  in  a  private  school  or  by  a  legally  quali- 
field  governess  or  private  teacher  in  a  family  or  by  any  other  means 
approved  by  the  county  superintendent  of  schools  shall  exempt  from 
attendance  at  a  public  schooL    * 

Provision  is  also  made  for  the  employment  of  attendance  officers, 
and  for  other  means  for  enforcing  the  law,  the  details  of  which  need 
not  be  discussed  here. 

UBOISLATIOK  OOKCERNING  KMPU)TMSNT  OF  MIK0B8* 

In  1913  the  State  legislature  passed  ^  an  act  to  regulate  the  em- 
ployment of  children  and  to  make  uniform  the  laws  relating 
thereto."  The  more  important  provisions  of  this  law  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 

1.  The  employment  of  no  child  shall  in  any  way  interfere  with  the 
provisions  of  the  compulsory  school  law  or  "  prevent  children  of  any 
age  from  receiving  industrial  education  furnished  by  the  United 
States,  this  State,  or  any  city  or  town  in-  the  State  and  duly  approved 
by  the  State  board  of  education,  or  by  a  school  board,  or  committee, 
or  other  duly  constituted  public  authority." 

2.  No  child  under  16  years  of  age  who  is  not  provided  with  an 
employment  certificate  may  be  permitted  to  work  except  in  agricul- 
ture, domestic  service,  the  canning  industry,  places  of  amusement, 
and  street  trades. 

8.  Employment  certificates  are  of  two  classes,  general  employment 
certificates  and  vacation  employment  certificates.  A  general  employ- 
ment certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  work  during  the  entire  year,  and 
a  vacation  employment  certificate  entitles  the  holder  to  work  onlf  at 
such  times  as  the  law  does  not  require  him  to  attend  school. 

4.  In  addition  "street  trades  permits"  are  required  of  all  boys 
under  14  and  all  girls  under  16  who  wish  to  sell  newspapers,  period- 
icals, etc.,  outside  of  school  hours. 

6.  The  law  further  provides  that: 

In  any  case  where  the  labor  of  a  cbUd  under  the  age  as  spedfled  in  this  act 
is  necessary  to  assist  in  the  support  of  itself  or  its  family  *  *  *  the  State 
child-labor  inspector  shall  present  the  case  of  such  child  to  the  judge  of  tbe 
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Javenile  court  of  the  dty  of  WUmingtoii  •  •  •  and  alao  to  the  agent  of  the 
SoQ^ety  for  the  PreTention  of  Crafty  to  Children,  and  If  said  Judge  and  said 
agent  fihall  slsn  a  permit  for  said  purpose,  the  said  child  shall  be  allowed  to 
work  for  not  exceeding  one  year  from  the  datje  of  said  permit,  and  said  permit 
may  be  renewed  by  said  Judge  and  said  agent  from  year  to  year. 

Few  such  permits  have  been  issued. 

6.  Certain  special  restrictioiis  are  prescribed  as  to  ages  of  children 
who  are  employed: 

(a)  No  child  under  13  years  of  age  may  work  in  a  canning  or 
packing  establishment  except  those  handling  perishable  fruits  or 
vegetables. 

(J)  No  diild  under  14  may  work  in  a  mill,  factory,  workshop, 
mercantile  or  mechanical  establishment,  office,  restaurant,  or  hotels 
barber  shop,  stable,  or  garage,  or  as  messenger,  etc. 

(e)  No  child  under  15  may  be  employed  about  moving  machinery, 
where  dangerous  materials  are  used,  or  in  any  other  occupation  dan- 
gerous to  life  or  limb,  or  injurious  to  the  health  or  morals  of  such 
child. 

{d)  In  general  no  child  under  16  may  be  employed  with  any 
dieatrical  performance  or  show. 

(e)  No  person  under  21  may  be  employed  in  connection  with  any 
saloon  or  barroom  where  intoxicating  liquors  are  sold. 

(/)  The  hours  of  emplojrment  are  restricted. 

7.  No  employment  certificate  may  be  issued  unless  the  following 
papers  are  presented : 

(a)  A  school  record  showing  that  the  child  has  attended  school 
regularly  for  not  less  than  130  days  either  during  the  12  months 
previous  to  arriving  at  the  age  of  12  years  or  during  the  12  months 
previous  to  applying  for  such  school  record,  and  is  able  to  read 
intelligently  and  to  write  legibly  simple  sentences  in  the  English 
language. 

(6)  A  certificate  from  the  school  physician  stating  that  the  cltild 
has  reached  the  normal  development  of  a  child  of  its  age  and  is 
physically  able  to  perform  the  work  for  which  a  child  between  12 
and  16  may  be  legally  employed. 

(e)  Evidences  of  age,  etc. 

8.  In  the  establishments  for  the  canning  and  packing  of  fruits  and 
vegetables  there  are  no  restrictions  either  as  to  age  or  as  to  the  num- 
ber of  hours  of  emplojnment.  Also  in  the  street  trades  there  is  no 
minimum  age  for  the  issuing  of  permits  outside  of  school  hours. 

These  weaknesses  in  the  law  furnish  opportunity  for  the  employ- 
ment of  very  young  children  and  for  long  hours  of  employment  in 
certain  trades. 

9.  City  and  county  superintendents  of  schools  are  designated  as  the 
officials  to,,  issue  employment  certificates  and  permits. 
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ENFOBGBMENT  OF  THE  CHILD-LABOR  LAWS. 

The  labor  commission  of  the  State  appoints  every  four  years  a 
State  child-labor  inspector  and  an  assistant  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  child-labor  laws.  The  secretary  to  the  city  superin- 
tendent of  schools  issues  the  employment  certificates  and  permits  in 
Wilmington.  The  State  child-labor  inspector  and  his  assistant  de- 
vote the  major  portion  of  their  time  to  carrying  out  the  provisions 
of  the  State  child-labor  laws.  They  materially  assist  in  enforcing 
the  provisions  of  the  compulsory  attendance  law& 
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CHAPTER  IL 
A  STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  GROUPS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOL  PUPILS. 


In  a  number  of  recent  survey  reports  attention  is  called  to  the 
significance  for  vocational  education  of  a  study  of  pupils  in  the 
public  schools  who  are  13  or  14  years  of  age.  As  shown  in  Table  1 
the  public  schools  in  Wilmington  retain  the  children  very  well  until 
the  age  of  13  is  reached.  The  number  of  pupils  13  years  of  age 
is  18.7  per  cent  less  than  the  number  12  years  of  age,  while  the  num- 
ber 14  years  of  age  is  26.5  per  cent  less  than  the  number  13  years 
of  age.  In  the  private  and  parochial  schools  the  pupils  are  held 
np  to  the  age  of  11  years  about  as  well  as  in  the  public  schools*  but 
after  that  age  the  dropping  out  is  more  rapid  than  in  the  public 
schools. 

Tabub  l.—A0e  distribution  of  puptta  enrolled  in  public,  private,  and  parochial 
schooU  in  WUmington,  Del.,  1915-16. 


PobBcwhoola. 

Pupfls  of  each  aire 
Jor  each  100  pupOs 
7  7ear8ofag«. 

Temofagft 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boy* 

Qirls. 

Total. 

Public 
■cbools. 

PrlTato 

and 
parochial 
flchoola. 

i 

M 
£M 
M3 

z 

471 
837 
221 

m 
m 

33 
12 

87 

060 
flSO 

m 

686 
008 
683 
474 
357 
287 
170 
U4 
44 
13 

71 
1,070 
1308 
1233 
i;i70 
1130 
i;i64 

004 
808 

844 

104 

77 
26 

28 
171 
382 
205 
225 
210 
197 
213 
121 
101 
00 
22 
17 
0 
1 

14 

163 

270 

266 

238 

226 

275 

201 

157 

103 

00 

21 

U 

7 

2 

87 
334 
632 
621 
463 
445 
472 
414 
278 
204 

uo 

43 

82 
13 
8 

6 
83 
100 
05 
00 
87 
80 
80 
73 
68 
30 
36 
15 
6 
2 

7 

S ][ 

63 

7. 

100 

8 

06 

9 

87 

10 :'::: 

84 

11 

80 

Q 

78 

B. '",', 

fi2 

u 

38 

15 V."V.'.'. 

21 

u 

8 

17 

6 

18 '  '  ' 

2 

0wrl8....;ir..... 

a6 

Total 

5,m 

6,722 

11,008 

1.8B 

2,008 

3,001 

SOME  TACTS  CONCESMING  FT7FIL8  13  AND  14  TEARS  OF  AGE. 

Table  2  presents  a  summary  of  the  number  of  pupils  enrolled  in 
public,  private,  and  parochial  schools  who  were  18  and  14  years  of 
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age;  also  the  places  of  birth  and  intentions  as  to  further  schooling 
reported  by  those  enrolled  in  public  schools;  as  to  the  last-named 
items  reports  from  parochial  and  private  school  children  were  not 
available. 


Tabue  2. — Summary  of  reports  of  fmpOt  iS  and  H  yean  of  age,  WUminffton, 

1915-16. 


Bays. 


QMm, 


Total. 


Number  reported  enrolled  In  pabUc  schools. 

Komber  reported  enrolled,  pwochlal  schools 

Number  reported  enrolled,  private  scboola 

ToUl 

rUBUO  8CB00t3  om.T. 

Number  of  queettomialres  sent  to  popils 

Number  of  questloimalresretamea 

PUoes  of  birth  reported  bj  pupils: 

Wilmington 

Delaware,  but  ootiide  of  Wilmington 

United  States,  but  outside  of  Delaware 

Foreign  oountries. 

Not  reporting 

School  Intentions! 

Not  to  complete  eighth  grade 

To  complete  eighth  grade. 

To  go  to  hifAi  school 

Togotooouege 

To  go  to  business  college 

Not  reporting. 


ns 

163 


1,0» 


1,002 


^la 


9M 

467 
43 

161 
39 

4 

148 
641 
40S 
148 
33 
16 


63 
157 
37 
IS 

7D 
446 

440 
136 
00 
10 


l,Mi 
1,W 


06 
318 


23 
218 


XH 

S3 
35 


There  were  1,080  boys  and  1,092  girls,  or  a  total  of  2,122  pupils, 
of  these  ages  enrolled  in  the  schools  of  Wilmington  at  the  time  this 
information  was  gathered.  Of  these,  1,640  were  in  the  public 
schools,  and  blanks  were  filled  by  1,353.  Of  these  1,353  children, 
almost  two-thirds  were  bom  in  Wilmington,  and  almost  100  more  in 
the  State  outside  of  the  city.   Only  66  were  born  in  foreign  countries. 

As  shown  in  Table  2,  the  school  intentions  of  the  boys  and  girls 
13  and  14  years  of  age  in  the  Wilmington  public  schools  are  v^ 
encouraging.  But  the  available  facts  relating  to  the  present  enroll- 
ment in  the  schools  go  to  show  that  in  all  probability  not  half  of 
these  intentions  will  be  realized.  As  more  than  one-half  of  these 
boys  and  girls  are  below  their  normal  grades  in  the  schools,  and  as 
they  have  either  just  passed  the  compulsory  school  age  or  are  about 
to  reach  it,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  a  much  larger  number  to  drop 
out  of  school  than  have  so  indicated  in  their  record  of  school  inten- 
tions. Also  the  school  enrollments  by  ages  as  shown  in  Wilmington 
and  elsewhere  indicate  the  same  result. 

As  shown  in  Table  3,  fewer  than  one- fourth  of  the  fathers  of  these 
pupils  were  born  outside  of  the  United  States,  23.8  per  cent.  Almost 
an  equal  proportion,  21.7  per  cent,  were  bom  in  Wilmington. 
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Tabis  Z.—Birihplaoes  of  fathers  of  pupils  IS  and  H  years  of  age  in  the  publie 

schools  of  Wilmington, 


Places  of  Uith. 

NomtMr. 

Pwoant 

wnnfitftm 

294 

lao 

458 
822 
119 

11.7 

Slnwlifira  tn  Dniiijrarn    

11.8 

8&9 

23.8 

Hotieported - - 

8.8 

Total 

1,358 

100.0 

Table  i  shows  that  the  2,122  pupils  who  are  13  and  14  years  old  are 
distributed  through  all  of  the  eight  grades  and  three  years  of  the 
high  school.  With  these  children  overageness  is  prominent.  The 
proportion  of  children  of  normal  age  for  the  grade  in  which  they 
are  enrolled  ranges  from  42.9  per  cent  for  13-year-old  boys  to  48.2 
per  cent  for  13-year-old  girls.  Kecords  in  the  superintendent's  office 
of  the  ages  of  pupils  who  withdrew  from  school  during  the  period 
September  to  December,  1915,  show  that  pupils  14  years  of  age 
formed  the  largest  group. 


Tabijb  4. — Grade  distribution  of  pupils  18  and  U  years  of  age  in  tite  public 

schools  of  Wilmington, 

Number  of  pupils  of  each  age  In  each  grade. 

Grades. 

13  yean  of  a|^. 

14  years  of  age. 

. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1 

1 
7 
21 
53 

m 

126 

161 

93 

20 
3 

3 

4 

8 

42 

vr 

163 
180 
124 

19 

1 

4 
11 
29 
95 
195 
279 
341 

ai7 

48 

4 

1 

8 

8 

10 

26 

84 

108 

136 

86 

12 

3 

1 

2 

2 
Jl 
11 
36 
65 
98 
111 
80 
24 

6 

8 

14 

4 

21 

J::::;::::;:;::::::tr:::;:::::::::::::: 

62 

149 

7 

206 

8 

S37 

I 

16A 

n '..'.:'. 

86 

ni 

3 

Total 

fi02 
42.9 

631 
4&2 

1,223 
45.6 

438 
43.6 

461 
46.8 

890 

Per  eent  of  total  who  are  of  normal  ace  for 
the  grade  in  wldeh  they  are  enrolled  t ... . 

44.7 

>  Kote  bUMkk-f^ce  figures. 

Table  5  shows  the  theoretical  distribution  of  boys  13  years  of  age 
in  the  Wilmington  public  schools  for  each  10,000  boys  of  this  age,  for 
comparison  with  Dr.  Ayres's  figures  resulting  from  a  study  of  22,027 
boy&  It  will  be  observed  that  in  both  studies  more  than  one-half  of 
the  boys  are  found  in  the  sixth  grade  and  below,  although  the  Wil- 
mington schools  make  a  better  showing  in  this  respect  than  those 
reported  by  Ayres. 
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Table  5. — Number  of  5oy«  IS  uears  of  a^e  there  wouid  he  4n  each  grade  im  tMe 
WUminffton  public  echooU  for  each  10,000  boya  of  thit  age^  compared  vrith 
dUtribution  of  ttfitt  boy 9  computed  by  Ayre%. 


NnmtMrofboTBineMli 
Srade. 

NunberorboTBlii  and 

Gndfli. 

Distribu- 
tion of  bojB 
inWUminc- 
toopubUc 

■dioolt. 

DtftTibo- 

Uonof 
23,027  boTB 

Distrflm- 

tloo  of  boys 
inWilminr 
toapabUc 

Dlstriba- 

tionof 
22,027  b<^7S 

1 

21 

86 

382 

934 

1,013 
S017 
2781 
1742 
301 
04 

20 

70 

310 

944 

1,814 

2,'493 

?607 

1441 

343 

28 

15 

0 

21 
100 
488 
1,422 
3086 
60G8 
7;8S3 
9576 
9930 

io,'ooo 

117 

3 

IfS 

1.4St 

9;96t 

9;0O4 
10  000 

II 

ni 

iv:;::::;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::i:::::::::::: 

Total 

10,000 

10,000 

Table  6  presents  an  analysis  of  the  principal  occupations  reported 
in  the  1910  census  for  Wilmington,  together  with  the  occupations 
chosen  by  pupils  13  and  14  years  of  age,  and  the  occupations  fol- 
lowed by  relatives  of  these  pupils.  A  summary  of  these  figures  for 
the  principal  census  classifications,  reduced  to  per  cent  basis,  is  given 
in  Table  7. 

Table  6. — Distribution  of  occupation$,  Wilmingtofi, 


Oocupatioos. 

Forsons  porsnioc 
oocnpatioQa 

stated 
(1910  census). 

Chosen  by 

mttSm, 

Oocopationi 

ofamploywl 

hrothersand 

iistars. 

Male. 

Feniftle. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Boys. 

airls. 

Male. 

Fenida. 

Tfitftl  In  all  oocnofttioiif . ........... 

30,235 

9,906 

466 

258 

643 

587 

403 

293 

211 

5 

20 

0 

12 

15 

Farmftn 

106 

7 
88 

8 

17 
3 

8 

1 
2 

10 
2' 

12 

1 
2 

Foresters,  lumbemieii,  etc 

Gardeners,  florists,  etc 

2 

Rxtraction  of  minerals 

182 

1 

-J       . 

*  *""•• 

Manafacturing  and  mechanical 

17,488 

2,975 

192 

99 

403 

372 

206 

lOR 

371 
130 
330 
213 
223 
145 
43 
200 
1,324 

46 
0 

8 
1 
3 

I 
1 
1 
2 
1 
6 

Bass.:!!!:::;:::;::::::::::;: 

1 
3 

2 

7 

3 
6 

2 

Blacksmiths  and  forgemen 

Brick  and  stone  masons 

4 
6 

4 
1 
25 

TO 

7 
10 

4 
10 
30 

5 
9 

2 
8 
52 

Builders  and  contractors 

1 

Biitc>wn!  and  di^^twr* 

Cabinetmakers 

Carpenters  and  coopers 

702" 

1 

I>rfffffmakfr^  and  ff^m^trvrirj* 

11 

Dyers 

45 
256 

49 
278 
181 
379 

80 

2 
7 
2 
17 
6 

1 

i 

10 

KUwtriciAn^,  etc, ,  ^ . ,  ^  ... 

38 
16 

11 

Engineers,  mechanical 

Rn^neers!  stationary  . 

13 

1 
25 

Voremen  and  overseers    ... 

33 

1 

3 

Fomaoemfln,  etc..  •••.•«•••»»•• 

.•••.••. 
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OocapMosm. 

Pefsons  porsuini 
occupations 

stated 
(mOoMisus). 

Chosen  by 
pupUsl3and 
M  yean  of  age. 

Oocupations 
oflathera. 

Oocupations 

of  employed 

brothers  and 

stoters. 

Male. 

Female. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Boys. 

Qlrls. 

Hale. 

Female 

27 

ISfiO 
179 
286 
41 

4 

830 
92 

88 

6S 

fi09 

U 

ao 

76 
28 
3,370 
104 
127 
182 
102 

1 
138 

1 

78 
54 

6 

1 

43 
30 

Laboravs 

1 
76 

•• 

70 

42 

0 

8 

'     17 

5 

IIiM4.inflfftff   tnilfw|ilfh^« 

2 

8 

1 

23' 

7 

n 

mm^wrf.ifir      ^"'^^'^ 

165 

3 

M  olden,  foanden,  casters 

18 
15 

22 
17 
6 

3 

1 
7 

i 

6 
5 

1 

} 

3 
13 

PMiitan.clacien,otc 

1 

1 

1 

3 

PHnrtianMn 

en 

1 

3 

P1amben,e(c 

9 



15 

lYeaauMin  (printing) 

Rollen.ro(I  hands  (metal) 

' 

Roofen  and  slaters 

1 

1 

41 
4 
7 
6 
1 



1 

^InnMrfl'lrKi  itfifini*^      ,.     . . 

i,686 
3 
£3 

3 

6 

16 
6 
6 

1 

52 

1 

" 

'  83 

TaOcnandtalkmsses 

2 

1 
1 

i*hitffmfttiji  and  c(7>ppM>«mith<i . . 

Upoolsteren..... 

6 

Tmq^fpqrtatlon 

3,681 

81 

if 

1 

78 

52 

Zi 

, 
** 

Wa^  tnnff  pcrtAtinn 

03 
683 
2,238 
286 
420 

8 
17 
40 

7 
5 

1 

8 

?9 

2 

1 

1 

12 

RoMl  ud  street  transportitioo. 

1 
6 

;o 

5 

12 

23 

10 



I 

Railroad  transportation 

SsySiSMS!^^'!!::: 

10 

5 

I'm* 

3,688 

1,013 

ir 

T 

106 

tT 

88 

70 

80 
324 

81 
372 
182 

31 

79 

681 

40 

638 

1 

118 

5 

1 
1 

n 

1 
23 

Gtarksinstorea...' 

45 
2 

1 

60 

51 

IMfTWymm 

23 

8 

4 

1 

Insiinnbea^ta  and  officials  .. 
Nemboys. 

5 
1 
2 
17 

Baal  estate  acentt,  etc 

3 
224 

636 
3 

2 

50 
G 

62* 

10 

Ret^fldeahirB  .      

17 
* 2* 

6' 

aalesiDenandsalMromen 

Undertaken 

W 

FabUeserrioe 

8 

7 



11 

3 



.    132 
121 
18 
62 

25 
28 

1 

t 

LSSn''"*"'T!?!™;:;::;:; 

IfanlMiln.fllmiffk.'^c 

OffldalsCdtTandooanty) 

Offldals   (Stote   and    United 
gtalDo)         

2 

1 

2 

1 

8oidien.sanon.  and  marinee . , 

7 

l^ 

1,041 

802 

124 

127 

13 

11 

8 

12 

A«4mfliMl  antnmfls......  . 

16 
38 
84 

28 
37 

n 

m 

42 
217 
81 
60 
81 
106 
48 
2 
10 
» 

8 
1 
14 

6 

1 

i' 

4 

8' 

81 

1 

1 

Afcbltoctt    .  ...r.T ...... 

1 

ArtiitB,etc 

Anthon,  editore.  and  reportera. 

aTllflEnd'mSS?eo«inMnIIlII 

2 

1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
2 
6 

ti 

3 

SSBST" ": " 

3 

Peggy,  dnftemen,  etc 

80 
12 
12 

1 

3 

5 

108 
3 
8 
481 
100 
43 
17 

37 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 

2 

3 

Phnlnrninltan  " 

1 

Thysicians  and  surgeons. ...... 

Tralnart  nniM               ^  ■  ■  ■  ■ . 

18 
3 

1 
83 

1 



Itt— faiteandhefpera 

2 

1 

8 

I 

.*•••.••• 

■^■■■a 

'amammm 

1         "■' 

'     ^ 

71824*— 18 2 
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Table  6. — DUiribuiUm  of  oocupaUan$,  Wilmington — Ck>ntinued. 


Oocupatkma. 

suing  occupa- 
tions stated 
(1910  census). 

pupUs  IS  and 
14  yean  of  age. 

of  facers. 

OocupAtloas 

ofemplvyed 

brothen  and 

steten. 

Male. 

Female. 

Boys, 

Girii. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Male. 

F^n-l.. 

Dometttc  sod  personal  serrioe 

1,355 

4,033 

11 

24 

34 

9 

12 

40 

BarbenLhairdnsserSyetc 

BartancMrs  and  salocnkeepere. . 
Elevator  tenders 

245 
218 
24 
59 
25 
146 
27 

6 
51 
224 
140 

42 
10 

6 

4 

0 
5 
1 

7 

4 

1 

1 
2 

Hotel  keepers  and  managers. . . . 

7 
267 
44 
151 

197 

11 

2,141 

97 

Housekeepers  and  stewards 

Janitors  and  sextons 

5 

6 

1 

1 
1 
2 
2 

1 

T/ftnndry  op«r*t*ve9 , ,  „  - . , 

12 

M id^  ives  '  and    nurses    (un- 
trained)  

4 

Restaurant  and  caM  keepers 

Bervants. ,-,,„r, ,,..., 

2 

8 
3 

1 
1 

3 
4 

23 

Waiters  and  butlers 

4 

Clerical  pursuits •••• 

2,090 

993 

;           1 

2 

1 

49 

38 

A  nnts .  canvassers .  etc ......... 

147 
398 
1,195 
232 
118 

16 

366 

162 

3 

446 

1 

I 

1 

2 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers,  etc 

Clerks  (except  in  stores) 

Messengers,  office  boys,  etc 

Stenographers  and  typev  riters . 

1 

3 

1 

1 
33 
13 

3 

2g 

Table  7. — Per  cent  distribution  of  occupatiatiB,  Wilmington, 


OocnpatiODS. 

1910cen8as,Wll. 
mington. 

(Chosen  by 

pupils  13  and  14 

years  of  ago. 

Oecupations  of 
lathers. 

Oocapatloosof 
employed  brocb- 
enandsistcts. 

Male. 

Female. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Male. 

Female. 

TaIaI  All occnnations 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

IOOlO 

Agncoltnre,  forestry,  etc 

0.7 
.6 
57.9 
12.2 
12.0 
L8 
3.4 
4.5 
6.9 

ai 

4.3 

0.9 

2.2 

.3 

69.3 

9.7 

14.1 

.6 

3.0 

1.7 

.3 

8.7 

Extraction  at  minerals 

ManoCacturing  and  mechanical. 

30.0 

.8 

10.2 

40.7 
10.0 

41.3 

9.6 
14.4 

1.5 
26.6 

2.4 

38.4 

.4 

2.3 

"49.Y 

9.S 

.4 

63.7 
12.1 
16.5 
L7 
S.0 
8.7 
.8 

51.2 
5.7 
22.1 

41.1 
1  9 

9ff.9 

Pubbc  service 

2.0 
3.0 
1X2 

i.9 

Domestic  and  personal  service . . 
Clerical  nursuits 

15.3 
10.9 

1 1.«ss  than  one-tenth  of  1  per  cent. 


The  occupations  chosen  by  the  largest  numbers  of  boys  are : 


Machinist  millwright 

Clerk  in  store 


Designer,  draftsman j SO 

Aside  from  the  general  classes  of  laborers  and  semiskilled  opera- 
tives, the  largest  group  reported  in  the  1910  census  for  males  are: 

Railroad  transportation 2, 239 

Retail  dealers 1, 868 

Machinists,   mUlwrlghts 1, 859 
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Caipentov,  coopers . 1,824 

Clerks  (except  in  stores) 1,185 

Road  and  street  transportation 683 

Salesmen 631 

Painters,  glaziers '^ 620 

Plumbers 509 

Among  the  fathers  of  the  boys  and  girls  the  largest  groups  re- 
ported are: 

Laborers 149 

Retail  dealers 102 

Macbinlsts,   miUwrigbts -^ 96 

Carpenters,  coopers 91 

Railroad  transportation 79 

Foremen,  overseers 58 

Semiskilled  operatives 57 

The  occupations  chosen  by  the  largest  numbers  of  girls  are : 

Teacher 83 

Dressmaker,  seamstress 70 

Musician 37 

MUliner 23 

The  occupations  reporting  the  largest  numbers  of  females  in  the 
1910  census  are: 

Servants 2, 141 

Semiskilled   operatives 1, 686 

Dressmakers,   seamstresses 702 

Saleswomen 636 

Teachers . 481 

Stenographers,  typewriters 446 

Bookkeepers,  cashiers 366 

Bef erring  to  Table  7,  it  will  be  noted  that  although  the  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industries  represent  58  per  cent  of  the  oc- 
cupations of  males  as  reported  in  the  1910  census,  only  41  per  cent 
of  the  occupations  chosen  by  the  boys  fall  in  this  class.  On  the  other 
hand,  27  per  cent  of  the  boys  have  chosen  occupations  included  under 
professional  service,  whereas  this  group  represents  but  3  per  cent  of 
the  total  number  of  occupations  according  to  the  census. 

Among  the  girls  the  proportion  choosing  manufacturing  and  me- 
chanical pursuits,  38  per  cent,  is  greater  than  the  proportion  of  em- 
ployed females  in  this  class  as  reported  by  the  census,  30  per  cent 
The  proportion  of  girls  choosing  professional  occupations,  49  per 
cent,  is  more  than  six  times  that  of  employed  females  in  this  class,  8 
per  cent;  while  the  proportion  of  girls  choosing  domestic  and  per- 
sonal service,  9  per  cent,  is  less  than  one-fourth  that  of  females  who 
are  thus  employed  in  Wilmington,  41  per  cent. 

It  will  be  noted,  further,  that  the  occupations  of  the  fathers  and 
employed  brothers  and  sisters  are  distributed  more  nearly  in  accord 
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with  the  census  distributions,  except  that  the  occupations  of  the 
brothers  are  but  one-half  the  census  proportion  in  the  transportation 
class,  and  the  occupations  of  both^  brothers  and  sisters  are  Rearly 
twice  the  census  proportions  in  trade  (commercial)  pursuits. 

In  Table  8  the  reasons  assigned  by  pupils  for  the  choices  of  occu- 
pation reported  are  classified.  Nearly  two-thirds  of  these  bojs  and 
girls,  61.9  per  cent,  state  that  they  chose  the  occupations  because 
they  liked  them.  As  they  had  not  worked  at  these  occupations  (ex- 
cept in  a  very  few  instances),  and  in  the  absence  of  any  systematic 
plan  of  vocational  guidance  in  the  schools,  it  is  doubtful  if  these 
boys  and  girls  had  an  adequate  basis  for  giving  this  answer. 

Table  8. — Reasons  given  for  choice  of  occujMtion  by  pvptfa  IS  and  14  pears  of 

age,  Wilmington, 


Bmsoob  reported. 


Number  of  pupils  reportlns. 


Boys.        Girk.        Total. 


Becaiue  they  like  It 

ToearnaUy|ii( 

To  aralst  parents 

Becsoae  It  is  parents' vish 

Had  no  reason  for  eboioe 

Oooopatlon  famishes  good  opportunllieB. 

Selected  for  social  reasons 

Because  parents  tasTe  similar  work 

Total 


ITS 

13 
» 
7 
7 
5 
t 


U6 

€8 
17 
U 
13 
8 
4 


131 

» 
35 
13 
10 
3 
3 


281 


313 


504 


Of  the  2,122  pupils  13  or  14  years  of  age,  only  160,  or  7.5  per 
cent,  report  working  for  wages  outside  of  school  hours  (Table  9). 
It  is  worthy  of  note  also  that  of  the  boys  nearly  seven-eighths,  84.9 
per  cent,  have  found  their  opportunities  in  trade  (commercial)  pur- 
suits, while  the  opportunities  in  manufacturing  and  mechanical 
pursuits  are  practically  negligible. 

Table  9. — Occupations  outside  of  school  hours  of  fiupOs  IS  a$id  14  years  of  age. 


Oocapatlflos. 

Mnmberorpiqklls 
reportiiig. 

B<^. 

GirlB. 

If Mmftirtnrfinr  "^  mediaalctf  iMirmiftsi    .                 .      . 

4 

3 

3 

Laborers  ...'. ..*. * • 

1 

1 
3 

Rhrtrnnakera.  cobblers 

m 

'***""** 

^^fgnsportstliQa. r . , . , . ». 

3 

Hostlers,  stable  bands 

3 
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Tablx  9. — OccupaiUmB  outfide  of  mAooi  h4mr$  of  pupilM  JS  and  14  yearg  of  age 

GontliiQeflL 


OocDpadou. 

NumbarofpapOs 
laporUng. 

Bays. 

QMS. 

'"VlMh        .......  .....  ... 

118 

CtekslnstorM 

23 
5 

Dettraryboys 

H«lim'n««Mn« 

Kfttefldflaien 

PobUeservloe 

4 

lAlHHWff 

. 

Pinnf**i***id  pwionalnnrlm. . 

11 

19 

Barbara    

4 

gflrranta 

15 

Othar^anaits 

Total 

138 

21 

FACTS  CONCERNING  HIGH-SCHOOL  BOYS  AND  GIRLS. 

Investigation  showed  that  in  the  Wilmington  public  schools  there 
are  ime- fourth  as  many  pupils  in  the  first  year  of  high  school  as  in 
the  first  grade,  and  also  that  there  are  almost  as  many  pupils  in  the 
first  year  of  high  school  as  in  the  eighth  grade.  It  appears  further 
that  there  is  a  big  shrinkage  after  the  first  year  of  high  school,  there 
being  only  about  one-half  as  many  pupils  in  the  second  year  as  in 
the  first  year.  The  fourth  year  shows  only  one-fourth  as  many  pupils 
as  entered  the  high  school. 

It  was  found,  also,  that  in  the  parochial  and  private  schools  only 
one-tenth  as  many  pupils  are  in  the  first-year  high  school  as  in  the  first 
grade.  These  high  schools,  however,  hold  their  pupils  much  better 
than  do  the  public  high  schools.  In  the  public  schools  7  out  of  every 
100  found  in  the  first  grade  are  in  the  fourth-year  high  school,  while 
in  the  parochial  and  private  schools  similar  figures  show  6  in  the 
fourth  year  of  the  high  school. 

Questionnaires  were  submitted  to  pupils  of  the  public  high  schools 
only.  At  the  time  of  making  this  survey  1,067  pupils,  491  boys  and 
570  girls,  were  enrolled  in  these  schools.  These  ranged  in  ages  from 
12  years  to  a  few  over  18  years.  About  one-fourth  of  the  enrollment 
was  overage.  The  greatest  percentage  of  overageness  was  found  in 
the  first  year  of  the  high  school,  where  it  is  81  per  cent.  This  would 
indicate  that  a  large  share  of  the  withdrawals  during  and  at  the 
end  of  the  first  year  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  boys  and  girls  realize 
that  they  are  behind  in  their  school  work  and  so  become  discouraged. 

Beports  were  secured  fnHn  1,005  pupils,  482  boys  and  528  girls. 
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FI«ACE8  OF  BISTH. 

Table  10  shows  the  birthplaces  ^  these  pupils,  of  whom  779  were 
bom  in  (he  State  of  Delaware,  anAll  but  100  of  these  in  the  city  of 
Wilmington.  Only  12  of  the  total  number  of  high-school  pupils,  1.1 
per  cent,  were  bom  outside  of  the  United  States,  whereas  Table  2 
shows  that  4.8  per  cent  of-  the  pupils  18  and  14  years  of  age  were 
foreign  bom. 

Tablb  10,~-B4rihplaoe$  of  Mgh^9cho<a  puptti,  WUnUngUm, 


PlM«  of  birth. 

NumlNr  <tf  popfls  raportliif. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

TotaL 

WihnlnCtOD r ^.^^r.-rrr 

8» 

46 

in 

4 

IBO 
64 

111 
6 

ora 

BtomFlMre 111  D^tewiw .*.•.•.. 

100 

F.lwwhftrA  In  TTnifcMl  flUfcM    

214 

u 

r  in'oi^u  Ti^nii      ^n.  .>..>■.>•■•■■■•                                                           •                   •• 

Total  

4a 

« 

1,00S 

The  public  high  school  for  whites  offers  four  courses.  These  four 
courses  were  chosen  by  the  1,005  hi^-school  pupils  studied  in  the 
fallowing  numbers :  Classical,  311 ;  commercial,  286 ;  Latin-scientific, 
241 ;  general,  167.  The  boys  chose  them  in  the  order  of  Latin-scien- 
tific, general,  commercial,  classical ;  while  the  girls  chose  the  classical 
first  and  the  others  in  the  order  of  commercial,  general,  Latin- 
scientific. 

Table  11  presents  an  analysis  of  the  reasons  given  by  the  pupils 
for  the  courses  selected.  One-third  of  the  total  number,  33.3  per  cent, 
give  preparation  for  college  as  the  reason  for  their  choices,  while 
209,  or  20.7  per  cent,  chose  their  courses  as  preparation  for  com- 
mercial work. 


Table  11. — Number  of  pupiU  enrolled  in  hinh^chool 
asiiffned  far  choices,  Wilmington, 

cour$e9. 

icUh  reasons 

Number  of  pupils  in  specified  oouses. 

Reasons  assigned  for  oboloes. 

Total  in  aU 
courses. 

ClatslOBl. 

Conmsnlal. 

Latin- 
sdentiflo. 

Oenersi. 

1 

i 

1 

1 

i 

t 

1 

1 

1 

1 

i 

0 

& 

1 

i 

1 

Preparation  for  college 

185 
6S 
S4 
50 
63 

ItQ 
151 
70 
34 
3 
48 
20 

"i 

10 

8 

1 
1 

3M 
200 
104 
03 

m 

48 
40 
"32 
21 
22 
15 
4 
4 

67 

146 

8 

35 

'"27 
18 

203 

8 

88 

1 
8 
27 
10 

4 
54 

10 
15 

2 

141 
5 
13 
3 
C 
8 

*  "2 
2 

* 

105 
15 
28 

11 

115 
8 

4 
10 

20 

""a 

17 

"5 
5 
1 

10 

1 

10 
10 

125 

4] 
14 

0 

1 

20 
11 

•J 

37 

Preparation  for  commercial  work. . . . 
Because  they  like  ft  best 

Seems  to  be  of  most  iise 

5r          * 

^ 

Preparation  for  industrial  work 

9 

Parenu' cboioe 

11 

32 
1& 
12 
7 
3 
3 

5 

Wanted  mathematics  or  science 

17 

1 

7 
8 

14 
0 
3 

"i 

8 

14 

To  complete  education 

1 

2 

4 
2 

1 

S 
5 

4 
1 

12 

Do  not  Know 

5 

Preparation  for  profeaaional  work. . . . 
Advice  of  teacher 

1 
2 

Suited  to  pupils'  abilities 

1 

3 

*•• 

'■** 

.... 

... . 

*••* 

Total 

489 

5S8 

1,008 

M 

"• 

811 

00 

187 

Ml!  100 
2H 

42 

241 

11« 

51 

Itt 
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Two  years  of  manual  trainiiig  are  required  of  the  boys  in  all  four 
eourses,  while  the  same  amount  of  work  in  domestic  science  is  re- 
quired of  the  girls.  In  the  questi9ns  submitted  to  the  pupils  two  had 
to  do  with  this  work.  The  first  question  asked  whether,  if  manual 
training  and  domestic  science  were  not  required,  they  would  choose 
these  subjects.  To  this  811  pupils — 879  boys  and  482  girls — stated 
that  they  would  do  so,  while  only  194 — 103  boys  and  91  girls — ^would 
not  do  so. 

Table  12  states  the  reasons  given  by  the  pupils  for  and  against 
choosing  these  subjects.  Almost  one-third  of  the  pupils  like  the 
work,  while  one-half  consider  the  subjects  either  necessary  or  useful 
in  an  education.  Only  one-tenth  stated  that  they  do  not  like  the 
work.  A  larger  number  of  girls  than  boys  seem  to  like  the  work, 
while  the  practical  value  of  the  work  seems  more  apparent  to  the 
boys  than  to  the  girls.  The  value  of  the  practical  arts  in  an  educa- 
tion is  felt  by  a  larger  number  of  girls  than  boys. 

Table  12. — Reasons  assigned  by  hiffh-school  pupUs  for  and  against  choosing 
tnanual  training  or  home  economics  as  subjects  in  their  courses,  Wilmington, 


Nnmber  of  pupils  who 
would  OIOOW. 

Number  of  pupils  who 
would  not  GBoose. 

Boys. 

Olrls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

131 
155 
79 
24 

157 
110 
144 

15 

378 
271 
223 
39 

Considflrtbenrixseftii  of  of  benefit 

Neeeanry  to  one's  education , 

^ofwwi  ft^ern^ 

37 
39 
27 

21 
53 
17 

!» 

Do  not  Hke  the  subject 

92 

Bo  DOt  see  tiie  need  of  the  work 

44 

Totel             ...     .  .     . 

379 

433 

811 

103 

91 

194 

These  answers  should  be  very  encouraging  to  the  school  authori- 
ties in  strengthening  the  high-school  work  in  the  practical  arts. 

The  second  question  asked  of  the  high^school  pupils  related  to  their 
intentions  as  to  further  schooling.  The  replies  are  summarized  in 
Table  13.  As  in  the  case  of  pupils  13  and  14  years  of  age,  these 
declarations  of  intention  greatly  overrate  the  schooling  probabilities. 
While  more  than  nine-tenths  of  these  high-school  pupils  state  that 
they  expect  to  complete  the  high-school  course,  the  enrollment  fig- 
ures for  1915-16  show  only  about  one-fourth,  28.3  per  cent,  as  many 
pupils  in  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school  as  in  the  first.  Almost 
two-thirds  of  the  high-school  pupils  plan  to  go  on  to  other  schools  or 
colleges,  although  in  all  probability  not  more  than  one-half  of  this 
number  will  do  so. 
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Tabub  lS.—InientioM  with  reference  to  fmrther  icKooUng  reported  &y  hiffJ^ 
MOhool  puplU,  Wilmington, 


hkUaiikn. 

Number  of  papfls  reportJiig. 

Boys. 

QMS. 

ToM. 

435 

28 
» 

1 

485 
21 
15 

fllO 

a 

Not  to  cgmpleto  •  MglMcliool  coarse 

4t 

2f ot noortlDC. •■•■••..«...•••• . 

1 

Total 

482 

581 

1,006 

Regwding  other  BdiooUng  after  iMvlng  higli  school: 

1^0  CO  to  some  otbnrschool .T7.VT. 

307 
75 
76 
24 

ao7 

148 
53 
15 

614 

Not'to  atti^nd  oUivr  school 

221 

Notdeddfld 

12B 

Not  repcrting 

30 

Total 

482 

523 

1.005 

It  would  be  of  incalculable  value  to  conununity,  State,  and  Naticm 
if,  through  the  more  earnest  cooperation  of  parents,  teachers,  and 
pupils,  these  high  hopes  and  ambitions  could  be  more  fully  realized. 

As  shown  in  Table  14,  of  305  employed  brothers  and  sisters  of  high- 
school  pupils  only  about  one-tenth,  10.8  per  cent,  are  under  17  years 
of  age. 

Table  14,— Age  di9tribution  of  emptoyed  brothers  and  Hiters  of  high-echool 
pupils  who  are  under  21  years  of  age,  Wilmiiigton, 


Ago  period. 


Number  of  emplojred  braCbersaiMl 
sistan  who  are  imder  21  years  of 


TotaL 


13  years  or  under 

14  to  16  years,  incluaive 

17  to  20  years,  Inclusive 

Total  number  reported 


8 
14 
162 


a 

9 

no 


10 

21 
271 


184 


121 


305 


OCCUPATIONS  CHOSEN  BT  HIGH-SCHOOL  PUPIIiS. 

Of  the  1,005  high-school  pupils  who  reported,  805,  or  80  per  cent, 
replied  to  the  question,  '^  What  do  you  plan  to  do  to  earn  a  living?  " 
Table  15  presents  a  summary  of  the  occupations  chosen  by  these 
pupils,  U^ther  with  the  reported  occupations  of  fathers  and  em- 
ployed brothers  and  sisters.  The  per  cent  distribution  of  occupations 
by  principal  classes  is  shown  in  Table  16. 
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Table  15.'-Di9tfibutum  of  occuputionB  chosen  by  h4§h'M<^iool  puplU  and  engaged 
in  fug  reUkUve%9  WUtnmgUm, 


ChoaenHy 

hlA^sehool 

pupils. 

Ooen- 
paUoos 

of 
fkithers. 

hro&saiMl 
sistars. 

Boys. 

Qirto. 

Male. 

Female. 

TMalinaUoccapatioDS 

399 

416 

818 

154 

120 

Acriciihnra  tanetrv  etc   

24 



40 

2 

== 

Fsmisrs     .            .,..,-^ - 

18 

4 
1 
1 

31 

1 

FoKatWI.  InwitMMTmn  etO .^^ - 

n«rdaiif>rfl  florists  otc      

1 
8 

1 

Btbckralsert,  dairy  l»iiww,  etc 

Ifamnfc^MMvlnv  *vu1  nMtfilMnlMl                                  

isT 

. — 

7 

ST 

4C 

21 

A  mmmtiofff \ r 

7 

BiEra     II!     ::;:.:.:: 

10 
3 

7 
33 
32 

BlnrksmitlKi  etc , 

Rnikiiw«  *tiH  contncton...... 

2 
3 
A 

GBTpflOlOfS. ......T-T-x 

fiftwiivMritngn  liflotTDflni^  fttC    ^-... 

Dl IMLfll IUlIlI'II    At£                                                   ..    ................... 

4 

4 

KlM!trielana  eiecMcal  eneiiiMni 

40 
24 
4 

7 
4 

5 

1 

iCnHftMiM  f  nMfihanJca]) - 

FfirinM^TS  fstationarT^               ..-,-- 

2 
56 
33 
53 
16 
25 
13 

Fmumin  iivwiJWBrt           ... 

IjfjtMxet*                      

2 
12 

4 

10 

IfAfihiniffti.  min«Tiffhte.  etc 

5 
26 

Mmtti»s  snpflHntflndftnta _ 

If M«lianlMI  rnAt  snM*ifiMl ) 

6 

3' 

1 

SSffiSr  v^!:!^?!!^:.!!::::::^ 

6 

PtkintMrn  elaziei*.  etc .....,.- 

id 

1 

1 

Pftmor  hftncmi  etc.r ■,* 

fTiiinfrwr*'  ©tc              T-TT -• 

24 
13 
48 

7 
3 

4 

QmiiiUklllpd  oDenOvM          

3 
2 

2 

Other  pnnuits             - 

TnmiMtfttttioii  ■  .«.>•■*«■• •• 

4 

66 

17 

a 

BntlcwiM*"  T  -  T 

3 
16 
11 

4 
3 
4 
4 
4 

1 

TW«vn«fln  rtMuiffcmil . OH>l gMiagP ,r.. 

9 

V<w«m«n  tatAoVWSViS* - 

X^ibonn  . 

4 

LoeonMrtivfi  engioMn 

Ifttll^wrriMS 

. 

Motonnfln       .  -  r  - 

Ship  captains        

1 

TmlitfraTih  and  te1ei>^on«  oner&tors 

9 

2 

a 

i 

2 

Otharporsdits 

8 

1 

^Pl^D^ 

iT 

9 

181 

12 

80 

nsnkara  broken.otc 

3 
12 

6* 

7 
28 

CSaitaitaiftms  

2 

1 

22 

D'flllvMyuMi'n , .t««^ -- 

flM^tT^nW^  •flM>t» .,.-.- T ..,.' 

11 
10 
04 
22 
0 

R^aliBtataflcants 

2 

1 
2 

11  Atsfll  dfMJniii 

BahiBimiii  and  Mloswomen 

2 
2 

6 
3 

IG 

Qti^r  mirauite 

1 

•    

^nUfe^rvktt 

M 

38 

4 

AiMnifl  watehmm. otc. - --,.. 

. 

1 
17 

I^alxmn          •  •  •.•.•»»»»»»--»-«--Tr-T t-t-^---.... 

Httitarj  expert 

OfllMsn  liMiHwrtors.  etfl. .........                .                

1 

12 
3 

3 

PcUeemen    .i 

flAliflnni  fianan.fitc. ....,.,-,„ ,r.... 

5 
2 

1 

Other  pmitts 

5 
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Table  16. — DUtrihuiion  of  oocupatians  ehoaen  by  high^ohool  pupiia  and  engaged 
in  by  relaHi76«,  Wilm<fi^lofi--Ck>ntinued. 


Chosen  by 
high-eohool 

pi5sr^ 

Oooik- 

nations 
panonn 

OoeupatiiMis  of 
brothers  ttiMl 

Occupottooa. 

bithacs. 

. 

Boys. 

Oirls. 

Mala. 

F^.»la 

148 

227 

47 

7 

7 

Aidiiteets 

4 
3 
39 
31 
8 
3 
30 
18 
3 
16 
3 

Artists 

6 

OItII  flngiuMn 

C!|mniffts 

dafftfcimm ........^., ...,..,.,. 

11 

Dentibts 

DraftsmMi.  dB8i£D6rs.  etc 

3 
3 
41 

7 

140 

31 

8 

Lawren 

6 

8 
U 
3 

lfiMK*ifuifl. mniflc tntihore. 6to . 

2 

PhysHmi ,'.     

* 

Tmhwii 

^ 

Ot)im'pnraitt9.........,.-.....T--. .  .... . 

4 

16 

5 

Domestic  iivl  ptirfloiia]  service 

19 

2 

^ 

Barbers 

8 
3 

7iinf  tArs r r 

6 
6 

Saloon  keepers 

Serrants    .......t.t.,.t,- , ,-. 

1 

1 

Other  pursuits 

8 

* 

dwifl^l  fffffnpaittong ^..^ ^ , 

40 

173 

85 

64 

45 

Agents                 

4 
31 

Bookkeeners 

IS 
18 

8 
13 

5 

25 
16 
19 
113 

7 
47 

ClMrka  f  ezofiDt  in  stores) 

Private seoretarlfis .....r ,,-.  ,-,,^. -.,.,.-... 

StenoflTftiilifirs          •  .*.  .  ......••• •.-.••••••..•  «. 

11 

34 

other  Dursuits 

Table  16. — Per  cent  distribution  of  occupations  chosen  by  high-school  pupUs 
and  engaged  in  by  relatives,  WUmingUm, 


Oocupationa. 


Chosen  by 

high-school 

pupils. 


Boys.     Oirls. 


Oeoo> 
pations 

of 
Cathers. 


Fomala 


Total  tai  all  occupations. . 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


lOOLO 


Agricultural,  forestry,  etc 

Manufacturing  send  mechanical . 

Transportation 

Trade 

Public  servloe 

ProfBSsianal  service 

Domestic  and  personal  service. . 
Clerical  occupations 


6.2 
84.7 
1.0 
li.4 
2.1 
38.0 


12.6 


1.7 
"2.2 
'm.'5 
'iL6 


4.0 
47.9 
8.1 
22:1 
4.6 
6.7 
2.3 
4.3 


1.8 
20.9 
11.0 
7.» 
2.6 
4.6 
1.8 
41.6 


17.  S 

1.7 

32.5 


6.8 
5.0 
37.5 
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The  occupations  chosen  by  the  largest  numbers  of  boys  are: 

Electrician,  electrical  engineer 46 

CiTii   engineer 39 

Ghemiat 31 

Draftsman,   designer 30 

Manager,  saperintendent i 26 

Mecdianieal   engineer ^ 24 

The  largest  groups  of  occupations  of  fathers  are : 

Betall   dealers 94 

Foremen,   overseers 56 

Machinists,   millwrights 53 

Builders,   contractors 33 

Laborers 33 

Carpenters 32 

Farmers ^ ^  31 

Bookkeepers 31 

The  largest  groups  of  employed  brothers  are : 

Clerks  (except  in  stores) 47 

Machinists,   millwrights 12 

Stenographers 11 

The  largest  groups  of  occupations  chosen  by  the  high-school  girls 
are: 

Teacher 140 

Stenographer 113 

Musician,  music  teachet 41 

Bookkeeper 25 

Trained  nurse 21 

The  largest  groups  of  employed  sisters  are : 

Stenographers , -• 34 

Clerks  in  stores 22 

Saleswomen 10 

Laborers , 10 

Referring  to  Table  16,  very  large  proportions  of  both  boys  and  girls 
have  chosen  occupations  in  the  professional  service  group  as  com- 
pared with  the  proportions  of  fathers  and  of  employed  brothers  and 
sisters  who  have  actually  found  employment  in  this  group.  The 
proportion  of  boys  choosing  manufacturing  and  mechanical  pursuits 
is  17  times  as  great  as  the  proportion  of  girls,  and  the  proportion 
of  girls  choofflng  clerical  pursuits  is  three  times  as  great  as  the  pro- 
portion of  boys. 

A  comparison  of  the  choices  made  by  the  high-school  pupils  with 
the  occupations  chosen  by  pupils  13  and  14  years  of  age,  as  well  as 
the  occupations  of  employed  brothers  and  sisters,  is  shown  in 
Table  17.      * 
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Table  17. — Per  cent  dUtribuiUm  ot  oeou^ationi  eho9en  dy  high-9chool  pupils, 
piipifo  J3  and  H  yean  of  age,  and  engaged  in  by  employed  brothers  and 
sitters  of  high-school  pupils,  Wilmington, 


Number  of  boys. 

Number  of  girls. 

High- 
pupils. 

Pupils 
13  and  14 
years  of 

Em- 
l]foSen. 

pupils. 

Pupils 

13  and  14 

years  of 

at^ 

Em- 

Total  In  all  oeoupatiaDs 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Agriculture,  forestry,  etc 

0.2 
34. 7 
1.0 
0.4 
2.1 
38.0 

4.8 
41.2 

0.0 
14.4 

1.6 
20.0 

2.4 

1.8 
20.0 
U.O 
7.8 
2.0 
4.0 
1.8 
41.0 

llanuOMtunng  w**^  mechiuiical 

iVampoftatkn. ...... 

1.7 

88.4 
.4 
2.8 

17.5 
1.7 

Trade' 

2.2 

82.5 

Public  service 

PrdBOiflDal  service 

54.6 

40.2 

0.3 

.4 

&8 

Bomestie  and  persooal 

5.0 

12.0 

41.0 

37.5 

Both  classes  of  pupils  chose  the  professions  very  largely.  Since 
the  high-school  pupils  are,  to  a  considerable  extent,  a  selected  class 
of  boys  and  girls,  their  choice  is  not  so  inconsistent  with  their  proba- 
ble future  occupations  as  is  that  of  the  younger  pupils.  However, 
both  sets  of  answers  show  the  tendency  of  our  schools  to  load  the 
pupils  toward  the  professions.  No  doubt  the  influence  of  the  two 
large  business  colleges  had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the  large  number 
of  pupils,  especially  girls,  choosing  the  clerical  occupations. 

Table  18  is  enlightening  as  to  the  reasons  underlying  the  choices 
of  occupation.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  pupils,  23.3  per  cent, 
assigned  no  reason  at  all,  or  ^^did  not  know^'  why  they  made  the 
choice  reported,  while  more  than  one-half,  52.7  per  cent,  had  no  bet- 
ter reason  than  that  they  like  the  chosen  occupation  or  think  of  it 
as  interesting.  Here  again,  as  in  the  case  of  the  pupils  13  and  14 
years  of  age,  there  is  evident  need  for  systematic  vocational  guid- 
ance. 

Tabix  18. — Reasons  given  for  choice  of  occupation  by  high-school  pupils, 

Wilmington. 


Reasons  reported. 


Number  of  pupils  reportfaif. 


Boys.        Girls.        Total. 


Because  they  like  it,  or  it  seems  interesting. 

No  reason  given 

A  paying  oooupatlon  or  offers  a  good  living. . 

Seem  fitted  for  it 

Choice  olrelatives,  or  advice  of  oiliers 

Toeamaliving 

Offers  good  opportunities 

Donotlnurv 

Fondness  for  QhUdren(toaobing) 

Work  is  nice,  elean,  healthful,  or  refined 

Useftaloocupation 

An  open  field 

Traming  for  West  Point 

WiUbe^'mv  own  hoes" ., 

Oood  education 


191 
46 
87 
16 


SOS 
100 
14 
44 

0 
34 


Preparatlon)or  civil  service.. 
From  force  of  eireumstances. 


ao 

81 

SO 

a 

34 

S3 

1^ 


Total.. 


483 


1,006 
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The  occupations  of  these  pupils  outside  of  school  hours  (Table  19) . 
show  little  relation  either  to  the  occupations  chosen  or  to  the 
courses  pursued  in  the  high  school. 


Tabijc  19. — Occupatiotu  ouUide  of  $chool  hourM  of  Mgh-whool  fiupU$^ 

WUminffUm. 

OocapaUons. 

Number  of  paplls 
reporting. 

Bi^Ti. 

QUs. 

1 

Tnpftng 

1 

lfiyffc^.|j yy^yf  mUdlltnlfftl ^ 

7 

2 

^^HUl^l.«uufl^  ^uu  MM^irui-1-1*-*— «••" •«••«.... 

PtitflMB'thHimr. 

3 

Pfcanmlrar 

1 

Hfllpfln  taprfntfiig  office ...,. 

4 

Too^eooitilyp^f 

1 

Itete 

122 

s 

CtekinstorB 

20 
18 

g 

DeUvcrrbOT 

SiS5op«tor:::;:::;::::::::::::::::::::::;:::::. .::.:.:::.:.:. ;::::::: 

Vtnitnll^  

Halnor  In  fTooemton 

fiSKo^f!!!!!?.!™::::::::::::::::::::::::::::;: ::;::.:::::::::::: 

limtMddW....  ....                                       .                  ..... 

naicMiiiMii 

HHIIVVIir                    ...a.     .a. ■•■■•a.... a     a  ■■  a  •■.........«*  .                                  aa.a         ..  •  ■  ■  a  a  .  a  ..a  .  . 

■ 

|Af**fW««nwtlAiniMi  , ..... 

^?£fiS??A..?!:::::;::::::::::::::::::::::;.::..::;:::::^ 

..... .....aa 

1>n^l,PilfiiiilifrTltT      

4 

f  JIvarten 

1 

FfBDoiiteTn' 

Tftf»»»flfmmte., 

3 

rrt*>f<iitheBtM>    X ... 

I>gfnnit1c  9"d  ponoDsl  lerrioe --a.a....x.. 

HUser  la  barber  ahop 

BmWiMIw*.-     '  ..     . 

Helpvidraitaannt 

21 

1 

BookkMptr 

1ft 
27 

(Sirt (nmvt iii fftof«') ! 

1 

^Jh^St    ".^^;  ::...v.  ...;  V  .  v;  ; 

■■********■* 

NJ!fl5a«!!!r.!r?^.:::  ...a.::.:::.:::::::^ 

18 

Total 

in 

S3 
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CHAPTER  m. 
A  STUDY  OF  THE  INDUSTRIES. 


IMPORTANCE  AND  SCOPE. 

The  1915  trade  directory  of  the  city  of  Wilmington  is  authority 
for  the  statement  that  there  are  $100,000,000  invested  in  manufac- 
tures in  the  city,  and  that  the  annual  pay  roll  is  $18,000,000.  These 
estimates  were  probably  somewhat  large  at  the  time  this  directory 
was  issued,  but  there  has  been  a  tremendous  growth  in  manufactures 
since  that  time. 

The  Census  Bureau's  preliminary  statement  of  the  general  results 
of  the  census  of  manufactures  for  the  city  is  given  in  Table  20.  The 
comparative  statements  in  this  table  for  the  year  1909  and  1914,  re- 
spectively, do  not  show  anything  like  the  percentages  of  increase 
which  would  be  shown  at  the  present  time. 

Table  20. — Comparative  summary  of  manufactures  in  Wilmington:  U.  8.  Census, 

1909  and  19U> 


Per  cent 

1914 

vm 

OflnCTHM, 

1909-1914. 

819 

261 

22.2 

17,087 

16,296 

4.9 

231 

190 

2L6 

*'S 

1,442 

34.1 

16,067 

14,663 

IS 

38,974 

29»2a2 

33.1 

146,400,000 

138,504,000 

20.5 

111,068,000 

99,688,000 

14.1 

62,364,000 

61,751,000 

3&.0 

$8,094,000 

17,987,000 

9l5 

122,140,000 

121,976,000 

.7 

139,368,003 

938,069,000 

3.4 

617,218,000 

116,093,000 

7.0 

Number  of  establishments 

Persons  engaged  in  manutactures 

Proprietors,  firm  members 

Salaried  employees 

Wage  earners  (average  number) 

Primary  horsepower 

OapiUI 

Cost  of  services 

"Salaries" 

"Wages" 

Cost  of  materials 

Value  of  products 

Value  added  by  manufacture  (value  of  products  less  cost  of 
materials) 


This  table  does  not  include  steam  laundries,  as  these  were  listed 
separately  in  the  census.  These  employed  346  persons  during  1914, 
represented  a  capital  investment  of  $236,664,  and  the  amount  received 
for  work  done  was  $226,332. 

During  the  period  1909  to  1914  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in- 
creased 20.5  per  cent,  the  number  of  establishments  increased  22i{ 
30 
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per  cent,  and  the  number  of  salaried  employees  increased  24.1  per 
cent,  while  the  average  number  of  wage  earners  is  reported  to  have 
increased  but  2.8  per  cent,  and  the  value  of  products  manufactured 
3.4  per  cent. 

Table  21  presents  a  summary  of  the  principal  industries  of  Wil- 
mington from  the  census  report  for  1909.  The  leather  industries  are 
given  first  place,  with  3^1  employees  and  products  valued  at  $12.- 
079,225.  Next  come  three  independent  car-building  plants,  and  three 
car  building  and  repair  shops  operated  by  railroad  companies,  which 
together  employed  3,466  persons  and  turned  out  products  valued  at 
$6,879,294. 

Table  21. — Summary  of  the  principal  induttriCM,  Wilminfftan,  1909. 


IndustriM. 


VahM  or 
produda. 


LeaOMryttttiMd,  eared,  and  finished 

StoimnOnMid  ctn,  HOC  inehiding  open- 

tkn  of  nUroftd  eompaniss 

Gen  and  nneral  shop  ocnstruetlon  and 

rapain  or  steam  railroad  companies, . . 

Bread  and  bakery  products 

rrtntiiic  and  publishing 

Tobaooo  mamilactures 

Caniaeas  and  wagons  and  materials... 

Lomber  and  timber  products 

AO  other  induBtriea. 

Total 


38,009,383 


Average  number. 

Under  "all  other  industries"  are  included  the  three  great  war 
monitions  companies  which  have  headquarters  in  Wilmington.  One 
of  these  is  the  largest  single  manufacturing  establishment  in  the  city. 
The  chamber  of  commerce  report  states  that  millions  of  dollars  are 
invested  in  this  gigantic  enterprise,  which  has  numerous  plants  in 
various  parts  of  the  United  States. 

According  to  the  report  of  the  chamber  of  commerce  the  principal 
products  manufactured  in  Wilmington  in  the  general  order  of  their 
importance  are: 


Glazed  Ud. 

lieather. 

Steel  and  wooden  ships. 

Steel  and  wooden  railroad  carSL 

Oar  reiNiiring. 


Iron,  steel,  and  brass  castings. 
Specialissed  machinery. 
Vulcanized  fiber. 
Machine  tools. 
Rubber  hose. 
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Tobacco. 

Architectural  woodwork. 

Cotton  goods  and  teztilea. 

Aluminum  castings^ 

Hosiery. 

Structural  iron. 

Talking  machines. 
Paper. 

Boilers. 
Gar  whed& 

Soda-palp. 

Marine  engines. 

Paper  and  sugar-mill  machinery. 

Jute. 

Pinmbing  fixtures  and  supplies. 

Kaolin. 

Leather  belting. 
Refrigerating  machinery. 

JBi^loslYes. 
Ribbon. 

BriciE  and  terra  cotta. 

Valves. 

Paints  and  chemicals. 

ANALYSIS  OF  PRINCIPAL  INDUSTRIES. 

The  limited  time  and  force  available  made  it  impossible  to  imder- 
take  a  detailed  study  of  the  industries  of  Wilmington.  Using  as  a 
basis  the  findings  of  the  vocational  education  survey  of  Richmond, 
Va./  groups  of  laborers,  employers,  and  others  were  consulted,  and 
these  findings,  as  they  applied  to  several  of  the  more  important 
groups  of  trades  in  Wilmington,  were  corrected  to  meet  conditions 
in  that  city. 

As  shown  in  Table  7,  page  18,  57.9  per  cent  of  employed  males  and 
30  per  cent  of  employed  females  were  engaged  in  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  in  1910. 

(a)    THE    METAIrWOBKinO   INDU8TEIB8. 

The  metal-working  industries,  together  with  the  leather  industries, 
are  the  most  important  in  the  city.  As  already  stated,  the  products 
of  the  metal-working  industries  include  steel  ships,  railroad  cars,  car 
repairing,  castings,  specialized  machinery,  machine  tools,  talking 
machines,  plumbing  fixtures  and  supplies,  structural  iron,  boilers, 
car  wheels,  marine  engines,  valves,  etc. 

The  processes  in  the  various  trades  of  this  group  seem  to  be  about 
the  same  as  those  outlined  in  the  Richmond  survey  report,  although 
the  trades  do  not  seem  to  be  quite  so  highly  specialized  as  indicated 
therein. 

The  consensus  of  opinion  of  a  group  of  workers  representative  of 
the  different  trades  of  this  occupational  group  was  that  the  numbers 
of  journeymen  employed  in  Wilmington  in  the  different  trades  are 
about  as  follows: 

A  See  "  Vocational  Bdacation  Burv^  of  Richmond,  Va./'  BuUettn  162,  U.  S.  Buxeaa  of 
Labor  Statlatica,  Washington.  D.  a 
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Gore  makers,  50  (also  some  girls). 

Blacksmiths,  60. 

Boiler  makers,  riveters,  and  buckers, 

500. 
Pipe  fitters,  200. 

Railway  car  and  ship  painters,  300. 
Tinsmiths,  sheet  metal  workers,  and 

car  repairers,  no  estimates  given. 


IPnddlers,  25. 
heaters,  25. 
Bikers,  15  to  20. 
Wood  pattern  makers,  40. 
Metal  pattern  makers,  6. 
Iron  molders,  200. 
Brass  molders,  30. 

Machinists,    normally '  1,000     (now 
1,200  to  1,500). 

At  the  time  this  inquiry  was  made  there  was  a  demand  for  skilled 
workers  in  all  these  lines,  and  there  was  difficulty  in  getting  enough 
men  to  supply  the  demands.  Normally  the  supply  is  about  equal  to 
die  demand. 

T^e  metel-working  trades  are  organized,  varying  from  about  40 
per  oent  lo  about  80  per  cent. 

{b)    THE  BUIIJ>INO  INDUSTBOCa. 

As  is  usual  in  all  cities,  these  industries  are  important.  Carpen- 
•ters  and  joiners  are  classed  together  as  carpenters.  Within  the  city 
limits  framed  structures  are  restricted  to  (me-story  buildings  or 
small  additions,  and  special  permits  are  required  for  these.  There 
is  considerable  demand  for  carpenters  in  the  frame  parts  of  ships 
(these  frame  parts  are  almost  entirely  above  deck,  as  the  construction 
below  deck  is  chiefly  metal). 

The  men  consulted  in  this  group  of  industries  also  reported  at  the 
present  time  a  phenomenal  demand  for  almost  all  classes  of  workers, 
«IsD  that  normally  the  supply  and  demand  are  about  equaU 

The  workers  in  the  different  building  trades  were  reported  to  b^ 
in  numbers  as  follows : 

Carpenters  and  Joiners,  500. 

Bricklayers,  170. 

Stonemasons,  50. 

Stone  setters  and  stonecutters,  15. 

Structural  Ironworkers,  few  in  the  city,  imported  '  ncsAt^ 

Sheet  metal  workers :  Inside,  75 ;  outside,  75.    .        ^^  needed. 

Plumbers  and  steam  fitters,  200  to  250. 

Inside  wiremen,  150. 

Plasterers,  50. 

Machine  woodworkers  and  cabin'- 

Painters  and  paper  hangers,  b-      ^^^al^e™.  SOO. 

Ship  and  car  painters,  20O.        ^"<Ung  tfftq^s,  200. 

Laborers,  chiefly  Italip*^ 

ThebnUdip-  ^*.tm»  colored,  short  supply.  ^ 

trades  ar-  ^  tMtdes  Ate  to  e  cdMiderable  extent  organized.  Some 
ew'  ^*  .Ifflost  completely  otganizcd,  some  80  per  cent,  while  sev- 
ttot  organized  at  all.        ■ 
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(C)    FBINTINO    IITDUSTSIES. 

A  group  of  men  representing  these  industries  estimated  that  there 
were  about  120  workers  in  the  printing  trades,  104  men  and  16 
women.  They  grouped  these  as  follows:  Linotype  machine  opera- 
tors, 20;  makers-up  and  stone  hand  men,  8;  monotype  machine  oper- 
ators, 8 ;  hand  compositors,  84. 

There  are  about  6  or  8  stereotypers  in  Wilmington.  The  proof 
readers  are  chiefly  boys  and  women.  The  hand  composition  is  chiefly 
in  the  job  offices.  There  are  about  12  cylinder  pressmen  and  50 
press  feeders,  the  last  chiefly  girls.  There  are  no  steel  or  copper 
plate  engravers  or  plate  printers,  no  die  stampers  or  packers,  litho- 
engravers  or  transferrers,  lithopressmen  or  feeders.  Two  photo- 
engravers,  but  no  etchers,  were  reported.  Twenty  bookbinders,  8 
men  and  12  women,  were  reported. 

The  printing  trades  were  reported  as  about  50  per  cent  organized. 

(d)    WAGES  AND  HOUB8  OF  UkBQB. 

In  Wilmington  the  general  impi*ession  seems  to  be  that  wages  com- 
pare favorably  with  those  paid  in  other  communities  for  the  same 
'Work. 

The  report  of  the  General  Service  Board  of  Delaware  makes  the 
following  statement  about  general  labor  conditions  in  Wilmington :  ^ 

No  detailed  statistics  on  wage  standards  in  the  State  or  in  Wilmington  are 
available.  Though  Wilmington  Is  an  "open"  town,  the  labor  unions  have 
been  active.  The  Central  Labor  Union  in  Wilmington  represents  at  present 
about  5,000  members  in  the  various  organizations  composing  the  coitral  body. 
This  number  includes  one  organization  of  women,  but  does  not  include  any  at 
the  railroad  organizations. 

There  are  no  State  labor  provisions  for  male  wage  earners.  The  legal  day 
for  all  classes  of  city  employees  in  Wilmington  is  eight  hours  (policemen, 
special  officers,  etc.,  excepted),  and  all  classes  of  workmen  on  city  work, 
whether  employed  directly  or  through  contractors,  must  be  paid  at  not  lees 
than  the  prevailing  rate, per  day  in  the  same  trade  in  the  locality  where  the 
work  is  done. 

In  spite  of  Wilmington*s  size  and  industrial  development  there  is  in  general 
a  provincial  community  relation  between  employer  and  employee,  and  there 
have  never  been  in  the  city  or  State  the  bitter  and  violent  conflicts  between 
employer  and  employee  which  hare  disrupted  other  communities.  The  em- 
ployers, as  far  as  can  be  Judged,  are  willing  to  stand  for  square  dealing  with 
their  employees,  as  the  employer  honestly  sees  his  duty.  Many  employers  have 
completely  changed  their  attitude  toward  labor  as  a  result  of  changes  in  indus- 
trial and  social  conditions  in  recent  years  and  are  facing  the  difllcnlty  of 
putting  into  practice  reforms  in  which  they  thoroughly  believe  and  at  the  same 

^See  report  of  the  organizing  conunUtee  Ct  tlie  General  ^rvTde  Bnd  lU  IMvwIa^ 
1^14-15 ;  Mis^  Jeimnmd  l^clinlan;  EeVMttt^  wtlmtc^tba;  Ud. 
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tfane  baving  to  compete  with  lem  progressive  employers.  While  the  increased 
eost  of  liying  and  protracted  periods  of  unemployment  have  put  great  pressure 
on  the  wage  earner,  the  histoiy  of  labor,  on  the  whole,  as  has  been  pointed 
oat,  shows  a  freedom  from  selfish  and  ill-timed  aggressions. 

Taking  these  two  aspects  of  the  matter  into  consideration,  there  seems  to  be 
tlready  in  the  local  situation  the  basis  of  the  principles  of  procedure  most 
strongly  advocated  and  Indorsed  at  present  by  a  number  of  active  agencies  in 
the  dty ;  tbat  is,  cooperation  between  employer  and  employees  and  the  working 
out  of  a  sound  industrial  policy  for  the  State  through  careful  and  thorough 
study  of  local  labor  conditions  and  problems. 

The  Labor  Commission  of  Delaware,  consisting  of  five  members, 
nnpaid,  ^ne  from  each  county  and  two  at  large,  appointed  by  the 
governor,  was  created  in  1913  by  the  legislature.  This  commission, 
which  combines  the  administration  of  the  child*  labor  law  and  the 
**  10-hour "  law  for  women's  labor,  is  the  first  step  in  the  State  to- 
ward the  centralized  handling  of  labor  problems  and  conditions. 
Besides  these  two  laws,  the  only  other  State  provisions  affecting 
labor  are  those  which  are  made  by  the  State  board  of  health  re- 
garding labor  camps,  and  the  provisions  of  the  cannery  sanitation 
law  regarding  housing  conditions  for  employees,  and  the  sanitary 
precautions  required  of  employers;  also  the  irrigation  commission 
is  empowered  to  import  labor  for  work  on  farms. 

At  both  the  1913  and  1915  sessions  of  the  legislature,  bills  intro- 
duced to  create  a  ^'department  of  labor,  industries,  and  social  wel- 
fare ^  failed  to  pass. 

The  "  10-hour  "  law  for  woman's  labor  limits  the  hours  of  employ- 
ment to  10  per  day,  with  an  allowance  of  12  hours  for  one  day  only 
during  the  week  providing  that  the  total  hours  of  employment  dur- 
ing the  week  does  not  exceed  56.  Night  work,  any  part  of  which  is 
between  11  p.  m.  and  7  a.  m.,  must  not  exceed  8  hours  in  any  night. 

Fruit  and  vegetable  canning  establishments  do  not  come  under 
this  law.  The  employers  and  working  girls  are  much  interested  in 
this  "  10-hour ''  law,  and  in  general  the  former  heartily  cooperate 
with  the  labor  commission  in  seeing  that  the  law  is  enforced. 

For  the  expenses  of  the  labor  commission,  annual  appropriations 
are  made  as  follows:  Salary  of  the  labor  inspector,  $1,800;  salary  of 
his  assistant  (who  is  a  woman),  $1,000;  general  expense,  $1,000. 

Regarding  the  cannery-inspection  law,  the  report  of  the  General 
Service  Board  of  Delaware  has  this  to  say : 

The  provlsioDs  of  this  law  are  under  the  administration  of  an  Inspector  ap- 
pointed by  and  directly  responsible  to  the  governor  of  the  State.  He  serves 
at  a  salary  of  |1,000»  with  an  appropriation  of  $500  for  expenses. 

A  few  of  the  canning  factories  in  Delaware  are  stiU  in  very  bad  condition. 
And  others^  partly  owing  to  the  newness  of  the  law,  have  not  yet  met  all  the 
t^uhngmfelntm  but  tb^  l)etter-claiBs  establishments  come  np  to  th^  gleneriAl  sttma- 
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ards  of  the  law,  and  are  apparently  cooperating  with  the  Inspector  In  an 
effort  to  comply  with  the  details. 

The  canneries  inspection  law  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  hest  laws  tn  tbe 
State.  The  new  part  of  the  law  passed  in  1915  has  adequate  sanitary  require- 
ments for  all  establishments  In  whidi  fraits  and  vegetables  are  canned  or 
preserved,  and  gives  the  Inspector  fnll  power  for  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
law  In  every  detail.  He  is  to  canse  all  offenders  to  be  prosecuted  In  the  conrt 
of  general  session  of  the  county  where  the  offense  Is  committed,  or  be  may 
dose  the  factory  in  which  violations  occur  until  the  necessary  chancres  are 
made  according  to  his  directions.  SherifTs  and  constables  are  required  by  law 
to  assist  in  the  enforcement  of  the  inspector's  directions  whenever  called  npoa 
by  the  inspector. 

Under  an  act  of  the  legislature  in  1015,  tbe  inspection  of  all  abattoirs  outside 
of  Wilmington  is  also  (he  duty  of  the  canneries  inspector. 

Tables  22  and  28  give  the  information  available  concerning  the 
years  of  apprenticeship,  wages  of  apprentices  and  journeymen,  and 
hours  of  labor  in  the  metal  trades  and  building  trades  in  Wilming- 
ton. These  facts  were  obtained  from  inquiries  sent  to  manufac- 
turers and  from  conferences  with  groups  of  workmen  representing 
the  different  trades. 

Tablb  22. — Age  of  eSldent  entrance,  years  required  to  learn  the  trade,  and 
toaoes  in  the  metcU-working  trades — Wilmington. 


Products  or 
specialties. 

Age 
of  en- 
trance. 

Years 
to  learn 

the 
trade. 

Wages  of  apprentices,  per  week. 

Wages  of 

Firm. 

First 
year. 

Second 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Fifth 

JonmeTmen, 
per  weak. 

1 
2 

Leather-working 

macliiziery. 
Steel  castings 

16 

5 

i 

4 
i 

13.00 

Scts.i 
S3. 50 
S2.S0 

83.50 

7i  cts.i 
'84.60 
83.50 

84.00 

lOcta.i 
86.00 
84.50 

84.50 

12^  cts.i 
88.00 
85.50 

85.00 

25  to  35 
cts.i 

3 
4 
5 

Roofing,  (umaces. . . 
Marine  gas  engines . 

Maefaine  tools 

Ships,  cars,  engines, 

Refrigerating    ma- 
chinery. 

Ships,  general  ma- 
chinery. 

Leather-working 
machinery. 

FertillEer   machin- 

Uro/thlnATv    

16 
17 
16 
18 

16-18 

816-890. 
814.  82S. 

6 

7 
8 

4 

6 

5cts.» 
83.00 

lOcts.J 

S8.00 

84.00 

84.00 

10  cts.i 

83.00 

6|  cts.i 
83.50 

8icts.i 
84.00 

10  cts.i 
84.50 

85.00 

828-836. 
20  to  40  cts.1 

9 
10 
11 

16 
16 

5 

4 

84.00 

84.50 

85.00 

12  cts.i 

84.00 

85.00 

85.00 

86.00 

14cts.i 

85.00 

86.00 

86.00 

87.00 

16  cts.i 

86.00 

87:oo 

87.00 

812-830. 
28to33ict8. 

12 

Cars 

18 

Car  wheels 

4 

Hours  of  labor:  Forty-eight  per  weak  for  the  most  part;  some  have  Saturday  afteniooa  off;  aonu  woik  54 
hoars  p«  week. 

tParhour. 
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Table  23.- 


-Tears  required  to  learn  the  trade  and  tcageM  in  the  huUding  trade9 — 
Wilmington. 


Years 

Wages  of  apprentices,  per  week. 

Wages  of 
Journeymen. 

Hoars 
of  labor 

per 
week. 

Buading  trades. 

the 
trade. 

First 

year. 

Seoond 
year. 

Third 
year. 

Fourth 
year. 

Fifth 
year. 

HooM    cmrpentan,    ship 

4 

S5-I6 

i  13.50- 

S4-I5 

$^46 

17-48 
tlO-«12 

35to46cts.i.. 

Wcts.» 

|2.50->|4 

48 
44 

8tQB»9ett«rs  sod  cotttn. . . 

About  84* 

Cement  finishera 

S4(helper|2)«. 
35t0  45ctS.i.. 

f^i^teet-fnetal  wortn^n 

W.  BO- 
SS. 50 

SS.50. 
18.50 

»»-\ 

Fhanben^ steam  fitters.... 

17.50 

J 

40ctS.i 

Inide  wtnTPen 

5 
4 

40ctS.t 

QOctS.l 

PiMtgrsrs  

IM7 

f7-» 

18-10 

Msdiine       woodworkers, 
esbinetniakers. 

ISa 

$3-13.20 

15  to  35  cts.i.. 

B8tog| 

lAborsra  ". . " r. 

1  Per  hour. 

>Moappre 

*Per<£t7. 

« Apprantioes,  81  per  day;  helpers,  82  per  day.  Apprentioes,  81  per  day  for  two  years;  then  helpers,  at  88 
per  day  for  three  years. 

»  Apprentioes  start  at  88  per  week. 

Ace  of  efficient  entrance:  For  hoose  carpenters,  ship  Joiners,  and  bricklayers,  10  years;  for  other  trades 
not  reported. 

In  the  printing  trades,  beginners  usually  receive  $3  to  $4  per  week 
during  the  first  year,  with  gradual  increases  during  the  apprentice 
period/ which  is  nominally  five  years.  No  regular  scale  seems  to  be 
followed  in  all  shops,  however. 

The  union  scale  of  wages  is  as  follows:  Day  shifts,  hand  composi- 
tors, $18 ;  machine  operators,  $21 ;  night  shifts,  $2  per  week  higher. 
The  nonunion  wages  paid  range  from  $10  to  $15  for  men,  and  $6  to 
$8  for  women. 

The  age  of  efficient  entrance  is  placed  at  16  years  for  apprentices 
;!nd  21  years  for  journeymen. 

The  hours  of  labor  in  union  shops  are  eight  per  day,  and  in  non- 
union shops,  nine.  Book  and  job  printing  shops  close  at  noon  on 
Saturdays;  shops  in  which  afternoon  papers  are  printed  work  a  full 
day  on  Saturday. 

Union  regulations  allow  one  apprentice  to  five  journeymen. 

LACK  OF  UNIFORMITY  OF  CONDITIONS. 

A  study  of  the  facts  presented  makes  clear  that  working  condi- 
tions in  these  industries  in  Wilmington  are  far  from  uniform,  either 
as  to  wages  or  hours  of  labor.  The  initial  wage  of  the  apprentice 
in  the  metal-working  trades  ranges  from  5  cents  per  hour,  or  $2.40 
for  a  48-hour  week,  to  10  cents,  or  $4.80.  The  wage  paid  during  the 
fourth  year  of  apprenticeship  varies  almost  as  much,  ranging  from 
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$4.50  to  $8.00.  In  6  of  the  11  shops  reporting,  the  wage  increase 
from  the  first  to  the  f ourtJi  year  is  100  per  cent  or  over,  while  in  the 
remaining  6  it  is  50  per  cent  or  over. 

Journeymen's  wages  range  from  20  cents  an  hour,  $9.60  for  a 
48-hour  week,  to  $36,  nearly  four  times  as  much.  These  industries, 
therefore,  provide  places  for  workmen  of  widely  varying  attainments 
and  capacity. 

Among  all  the  shops  reporting,  there  seems  to  be  general  agree- 
ment that  there  is  no  demand  for  young  boys  as  beginners.  The  age 
of  efficient  entrance  is  placed  at  16  years  in  most  cases,  and  even 
higher  in  two  cases. 

Both  employers  and  employees  agree  that  the  apprenticeship  sys- 
tem is  becoming  less  and  less  definite  every  year. 

The  representative  of  a  large  morocco  company  makes  the  state- 
ment that,  so  far  as  his  knowledge  goes,  there  have  been  no  appren- 
tices in  the  morocco  business  since  1886. 

(e)    OPPOiri'UWiTllES    fob    ADVANCBiaENT. 

One  large  manufacturer  said:  ^Our  foremen  are  ordinarily 
recruited  entirely  from  our  workmen."  Other  employers  said :  "  That 
all  men  in  their  employ  are  given  eveiy  possible  opportunity  to 
bec(Hne  familiar  with  the  different  branches  of  their  business." 
Ability  and  interest  in  the  business  seem  to  be  rewarded  by  promo- 
tion as  far  as  possible. 

(/)  DBMAITD  m  SAOH  IITDUSTBT  It»  OBNBBAL  KDUOATION,  8FBGIAL  TBADB  KDUGATION, 
AND  BFBCIAL  MANIPULATIVE  SKILL. 

Groups  of  workers  representing  different  trades  agree  in  general 
with  the  findings  of  the  Richmond  survey  in  these  particulars.  Both 
workmen  and  employers  agreed  that  at  least  a  grammar  school  educa- 
tion is  essential  to  success  in  the  industries.  The  employers  almost 
universally  expressed  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  an  adequate  supply 
of  efficient  workers. 

Few  employers  considered  that  there  is  any  unusual  physical  or 
nervous  strain  in  their  industries.  With  few  exceptions,  they  agreed 
that  the  industries  in  which  they  are  interested  stimulate  and  promote 
the  intelligence  of  their  employees. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  industries  of  Wilmington  call  for  a 
hi^  degree  of  skill  in  their  workers. 

Both  employers  and  employees  emphasized  a  need  for  mechanical 
drawing  and  practical  mathematics  for  workers  in  many  of  the 
occupation& 

Workers  in  different  industries,  especially  in  the  metal-working, 
building,  and  printing  trades,  were  asked  to  furnish  information  con- 
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(»ming  place  of  birth,  education,  experience,  etc.  The  number  of  men 
responding  to  tMs  request  was  not  large  .enough  to  yield  conclusive 
results.  However,  the  facts  brought  out  may  be  summarized  briefly, 
as  follows : 

L  Place  of  birth :  Wilmington,  79  per  cent ;  elsewhere  In  Delaware,  10.5  per  cent ; 

elsewhere  in  the  United  States,  10.5  per  cent 
2.  With  few  exceptions,  all  had  served  soK!alled  apprenticeships,  ranging  from 

three  to  five  years,  fnUy  three-fourths  serving  for  four  years. 
8.  Two-thirds  had  had  but  one  occupation ;  one-fourth,  two  occupations ;  and  the 

others,  either  three  or  four  different  occupations. 

4.  Ages  at  time  of  leaving  school  varied  from  10  years  in  the  case  of  about 

5  per  cent  to  18  years  in  the  case  of  about  5  per  cent.  The  largest  number, 
abont  one-third,  reported  that  they  left  school  when  16  years  of  age. 

5.  The  grades  completed  at  the  time  of  leaving  school  ranged  from  the  fifth 

grade,  completed  by  3  per  cent  to  the  fourth  year  high  school,  completed  by 
abont  10  per  cent    The  majority  have  completed  the  first  year  high  school. 

8.  About  40  per  cent  of  those  reporting  had  made  some  effort  to  continue  their 
education  since  leaving  school  and  going  to  work.  This  schooling  con- 
ststeT  of  correspondence  courses,  business  coUege  courses,  and  other  night- 
school  work. 

7.  The  majority  had  paid  their  own  tuition  for  this  additional  schooling,  and 
also  reported  that  they  bad  not  completed  the  courses  in  which  they  had 
started. 

iff)    DEMAND  IN  SACH  OCCUPATION  TOR  BOTS  AND  GIBL8. 

Table  24,  which  is  compiled  from  the  1910  census,  gives  the  num- 
bers of  both  males  and  females  engaged  in  the  manufacturing  and 
mechanical  industries  in  the  State  of  Delaware  (similar  data  for 
the  city  alone  are  not  available)  arranged  by  age  groups. 

Tabub  24. — Age  dUttihutian  of  per»on9  10  years  of  age  and  over  engaged  in 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries:  Delaware,  1910. 


Ago  periods. 


10  to  13  years 

14  to  15  years 

16  to  20  years 

21  to  44  years 

4K  years  and  over 

Total 

Of  the  total  number  of  persons  engaged  in  these  industries,  1.1 
per  cent  of  the  males  and  6.5  per  cent  of  the  females  are  under  16 
years  of  age,  the  age  at  which  apprentices  are  received  in  most  of  the 
industries. 

Of  the  males,  11.7  per  cent,  and  of  the  females,  30.5  per  cent  are 
from  16  to  20  years  of  age,  the  normal  apprenticeship  petiod.    Ac- 
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cordingly,  12.8  per  cent  of  the  males  and  3i7  per  cent  of  the  females^ 
are  under  21  years  of  age.  The  table  shows  that  59  per  cent  of  the 
males  and  48.3  per  cent  of  the  females  are  from  21  to  44  years  of  age- 
Employment  certificates  are  required  by  law  of  boys  and  girl3  of 
the  second  age  group — 14  and  15  years — who  wish  to  work  in  me- 
chanical and  manufacturing  industries,  and  certain  restrictions  are 
placed  on  holders  of  employment  certificates.  Consequently,  children 
of  these  ages  who  wish  to  work  are  found  mainly  in  other  occupa- 
tions, chiefly  in  offices  and  stores.  Efficient  youth  are  greatly  in  de- 
mand in  these  positions. 

In  most  of  the  industries,  apprentices  and  helpers  are  taken  at 
the  age  of  16.  The  employers,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  wish  to  observe 
the  regulations  of  the  child  labor  law.    One  large  manufacturer  says: 

With  the  existing  child  labor  law,  we  do  not  employ  in  this  plant  anybody 
tinder  16,  and  should  there  be  any  difficnlty  in  the  determination  of  the  age.  It 
Is  proposed  to  raise  the  limit  for  employing  boys  here  to  17. 

There  is  considerable  demand  for  girls  14  and  15  years  of  age  in 
the  tobacco,  leather,  and  textile  industries.  The  demand  in  the  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industries  for  boys  is  not  large  until  the 
age  of  16  or  17  is  reached. 

At  the  present  time  in  Wilmington,  no  earnest  and  industrious 
boy  of  16  or  over  who  has  a  conunon-school  education  and  a  reason- 
able amount  of  ability  need  have  any  trouble  in  getting  good  employ- 
ment in  the  industries. 

SUMMARY  OF  FINDINGS. 

1.  The  City  of  Wilmington  is  a  thriving  industrial  center  with 
approximately  one-fifth  of  its  population  engaged  in  manufacturing. 
The  260  different  industrial  establishments  represent  a  wide  range  of 
industries,  several  of  which  are  large  and  important. 

2.  The  range  of  skill  demanded  in  the  industries  is  large.  An  un- 
usually large  number  of  workers  are  employed  either  in  unskilled 
occupations  or  in  those  requiring  a  low  degree  of  skilL  A  smaller 
number  are  employed  in  very  highly  skilled  work. 

3.  The  relations  between  employer  and  employee  are  exceptionally 
good,  forming  a  basis  for  cooperation  in  trade  agreements  and  voca- 
tional education.  Also  the  labor  commission  of  the  State,  together 
with  a  number  of  active  civic  organizations,  have  made  a- strong 
backing  for  cooperative  efforts  along  these  lines.  Fairly  satisfactory 
labor  laws  have  been  passed  by  the  State,  but  there  is  a  weakness  in 
the  means  provided  for  their  enforcement. 

4.  As  usual  throughout  the  country,  the  apprenticeship  system  is 
broken  down  and  trade  agreements  are  almost  imknown.     Helpers 
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take  the  place  of  apprentices  and  there  is  little  opportunity  for  a 
thorough  and  broad  training  in  the  industry.  Both  employers  and 
employees  acknowledge  and  lament  this  fact 

5.  Ninety  per  cent  of  the  workers  who  reported  were  bom  in  Dela- 
ware and  80  per  cent  in  Wilmington.  To  a  considerable  extent  then 
the  city  must  train  her  own  workers,  and  they  are  apt  to  stay  to  work 
in  her  own  industries.  This  simplifies  the  industrial  education 
problem. 

6.  The  need  for  more  education,  especially  of  a  practical  nature,  is 
manifested  by  both  workers  and  employers.  More  schooling  in  the 
practical  arts  and  in  the  fundamental  subjects  of  the  currieulum  is 
desired  by  the  workers  for  their  children  before  they  leave  school. 
The  workers  manifest  a  desire  also  for  evening  schools  for  themselves. 
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T0UN6  PEOPLE  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES. 


Two  forms  of  working  permits  are  granted  by  the  State.*  These 
are  called  ^^street-trades  permits''  and 

^employment  certificates.''    A  detailed  study  was  made  of  holders 
of  both  of  these  classes  of  permits.' 

L  BOTB  HOLDING  BTREBT-TRADB8  PERMITS. 

Permits  are  issued  by  the  superintendent  of  schools  to  boys  under 
14  years  of  age  who  wish  to  work  at  certain  occupations  outside  of 
school  hours,  either  during  the  simmier  or  at  other  hours  and  days 
when  the  schools  are  not  in  session. 

A  boy  wishing  a  permit  must  appear  personally  with  a  parent  or 
guardian.  He  must  present  a  statement  from  his  school  principal 
stating  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  applicant  has  reached  the  normal 
development  of  a  child  of  his  age,  is  an  attendant  at  the  school  desig- 
nated, is  physically  and  mentally  fit  for  the  employment  desired,  and 
is  able  to  do  such  work  in  addition  to  the  regular  school  work  as  re- 
quired by  law.  The  boy  must  also  present  certified  evidence  of  his 
age.  The  applicant  is  granted  a  card  and  a  badge  which  he  must 
carry  with  him  while  at  work. 

A  weak  point  about  this  ^^street-trades  permit"  law  in  Delaware  is 
that  no  minimum  age  limit  is  provided  below  which  such  permit  will 
not  be  granted.  If  the  applicant  satisfies  the  requirements  mentioned 
above,  he  is  entitled  to  a  permit. 

Street-trades  permits  are  legal  for  but  one  year  (during  the  calen- 
dar year),  and  must  be  renewed  each  year.  The  numbers  of  such 
permits  which  have  been  issued  are  as  follows:  Previous  to  1915,  805; 
during  1916, 166 ;  during  1916  up  to  January  18,  45, 

A  detailed  study  was  made  of  150  of  these  permits  which  were 
issued  during  1915.    Tables  25  to  28  show  the  results  of  this  study. 

>See  page  10. 

*For  copies  of  forms  used  for  this  purpose,  see  Appendixes  Cp  D,  SL 
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Taslb  25. — Races,  ages,  and  places  of  hirih  of  boys  holding  street-trades  per- 
mits— Wilmington, 


Baos. 

• 

Namher  of  h^fs  of  each  age. 

10  years. 

11  years. 

12  years. 

13  years. 

14  years. 

Total. 

White 

4 

64 

n 

1 

8 

148 

Cotorad  . 

1 

2 

Total 

1 

4 

64 

73 

8 

150 

Places  of  birth. 

Namber. 

Wflm1n|;f<Ff 

no 

Bbevbwe  in  Delaware 

11 

Klfwhenf  in  thf^TTnit4HlBtat4Mr. ..r.- 

18 

Vi^rtfXgn countriee ,.... -r  . . -  - 

10 

Noiraported  .  ...............  .                                                                  

1 

Total 

IfiO 

The  fact  that  only  two  permits  were  issued  to  colored  boys,  as 
shown  in  table  25,  was  explained  by  the  statement  that  veiy  little 
work  open  to  colored  boys  was  available.  However,  this  fact,  and 
the  fact  that  only  a  small  number  of  parochial-school  boys  were 
granted  permits,  are  probably  better  explained  by  the  lack  of  suffi- 
cient facilities  for  enforcing  the  child-labor  laws.  The  public  school 
authorities  issue  the  street-trades  permits  and  employment  certificates, 
and  therefore  are  in  a  better  position  to  check  up  on  their  own 
pupils  than  on  those  in  parochial  and  private  schools.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  probably  true  that  few  boys  of  these  ages  in  private 
schools  would  have  occasion  to  apply  for  working  permits. 

While  the  number  of  individuals  concerned  is  small,  150,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  110  boys  were  bom  in  Wilmington  and  only  10 
were  bom  outside  of  the  United  States. 

As  shown  in  Table  26,  more  than  four-fifths  of  the  boys  are  en- 
gaged in  running  errands  or  selling  newspapers.  The  initiative  of 
certain  magazines  of  large  circulation  has  shown  the  possibilities 
of  training  in  salesmanship  and  business  principles  through  proper 
organization  of  the  work  of  newsboys.  It  is  possible  that  equally 
valuable  results  would  follow  organization  of  the  work  of  running 
errands  and  delivering  messages. 

Although  the  blank  form  of  record  filed  in  the  office  of  the  super- 
intendent of  public  schools  has  a  space  for  recording  the  reasons 
for  going  to  work,  these  reasons  are  seldom  given,  as  shown  in  Table 
26.    It  would  seem  important  that  such  reasons  be  stated. 
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Table  26. — Occupations  of  boys  holding  street-trades  permits,  time  when  ootM- 
pied,  and  reasons  given  for  going  to  work. 


Occupations : 
Errand  boy- 
Newsboy  


Helper  for  huckster- 
On  milk  wagon 

Service  and  milk 

Lamp    I'ghter 

Clerk 

Telephone    boy 

Not   reported 


Number. 

94 

32 

9 

-  6 


Total 

Time  when  occupied: 
Out-of -school    hours . 

Summer  vacation 

Both 1 

Not    reported 


15() 

75 
61 
13 

1 


Total- 


150 


Number. 
Reasons  given  for  going  to  work: 

To  earn  money 8 

To  help  mother 5 

To  make  spending  money_  4 

To  help  father 4 

To  keep  out  of  mischief—  8 

To  buy  clothes 2 

To  earn  money  for  fee  for 

private   school 1 

To  buy  violin 1 

Illness  of  father 1 

Parents   dead 1 

No  reasons  given 120 


Total- 


150 


Table  27  shows  that,  while  probably  the  school  records  of  permit 
boys  seem  to  justify  the  belief  in  their  ability  to  do  work  outside  of 
school  hours,  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the  character  of 
their  school  work.  The  authorities  should  refuse  to  issue  permits  in 
all  cases  in  which  the  school  reports  are  not  furnished. 

Table  27. — School  records  of  boys  holding  street-trades  permits — Wilmington, 


Good. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

Not 
reported. 

Total. 

Character  of  school  work 

39 
77 
53 

31 
10 
34 

23 
7 
13 

65 

60 
60 

150 

School  attendance .. .    .......r.rrT-r 

150 

Conduct  while  at  school 

ISO 

KlDd  of  school  attended  at  time  of  Issue  of  pornut: 

Public 13« 

Parochial 11 

School  otitside  of  the  city 1 

Not  reported 1 


Total. 


150 


Physical  condition  of  bojrs  at  time  of  issue  of  permit,  as  shown  by  comparison  of  wei^t  reported  with 
stondard  weight  for  ago  reported: 

Number  under  weight  for  age 61 

Number  of  normal  weight  for  age 9 

Number  over  weight  for  age 77 

Total 150 


Number  of  boys  who  permanently  withdrew  from  school  during  the  year  1915. 


17 
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Tabls  28. — Age-^ade  distribution  of  boys  holding  street-trades  permits — Wit- 

mhHfton. 


Gradfls. 

Number  of  boys  of  each  age. 

10  yean. 

11  yean. 

13  yean. 

18  yean. 

14  yean. 

Total. 

J    

1 
1 
2 

2 
9 
14 
»25 
10 
4 

1 
3 

13 
21 
96 
10 

4 

4 

»1 

14 

5 

1 

1 
4 
1 
I 

29 

( 

47 

7 

40 

8 

15 

I _.. 

1 

T<JtaI 

1 

4 

64 

73 

« 

150 

Nnraber  of  boys  who  are  over  age,  70,  or  46.6  per  cent. 

^Black-faced  flgni«8  show  the  nnmber  of  boys  of  normal  adyancement 

Whiles  each  permit  is  granted  only  on  a  statement  of  the  school 
principal  that  the  child  has  reached  a  stage  of  physical  development 
ooinmensnrate  with  the  norxnal  development  of  a  child  of  his  age,  a 
careful  comparison  of  the  age  and  weight  of  each  child  with  adopted 
standards  based  on  average  weights  of  a  large  number  of  boys 
shows  that  64,  or  42.6  per  cent,  of  the  boys  are  under  weight.  Evi- 
dently this  situation  should  be  investigated  further. 

The  significance  of  these  figures  is  emphasized  by  a  study  of  the 
age-grade  classification  of  these  boys.  Table  28  shows  that  nearly 
one-half,  or.  46.6  per  cent,  of  the  boys  are  over  age.  The  same  table 
also  suggests  the  probability  that  these  boys  will  drop  out  of  school 
m  large  numbers  as  soon  as  the  end  of  the  period  of  compulsory 
schooling  is  reached. 

n.  HOLDBBS  OF  GENERAL  EMPLOTKENT  CERTIFICATB8. 

Employment  certificates  are  necessary  for  all  children  between 
the  ages  of  12  and  16  years  who  wish  employment  **  in  any  of  the 
occupations  or  processes  in  which  a  child"  of  these  ages  may  be 
employed  legally.* 

These  are  of  two  classes:  General  employment  certificates  for 
children  who  are  14  or  15  years  of  age  and  who  wish  to  work  during; 
the  entire  year,  and  vacation  employment  certificates  for  children 
who  are  at  least  12  years  of  age  but  have  not  reached  the  age  of  16 
and  wish  to  work  at  such  times  during  the  year  when  the  law  does 
not  require  them  to  attend  school. 

Employment  certificates  have  been  issued  in  the  following  num- 
bers: During  1914, 790;  during  1915,  858;  in  1916  up  to  January  18, 
21;  total,  1,669. 

*B€e  page  10. 
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A  detailed  study  was  made  of  653  of  these  employment  certificates — 
445  boys  and  208  girls.  Three  boys  are  colored.  The  birth  places 
of  these  boys  and  girls  are  as  follows : 

Boys.  OirlB. 

Wilmington    302  148 

Elsewhere  in  Delaware 26  10 

Elsewhere  In  the  United  States 79  25 

Foreign  countries 37  25 

Not  reported  1  

Total    445  208 

The  last  schools  attended  before  applying  for  certificates  are 
reported  as  follows: 

Boys.  OirU. 

Public   school   296  113 

Parochial  school 122  80 

Private  school 8  3 

School  outside  of  the  city 14  10 

School  not  reported 5  2 

Total 445  208 

In  less  than  two-thirds  of  the  schools  records  of  holders  of  general 
employment  certificates  was  information  given  as  to  the  last  grade 
attended.  Table  29  shows  this  grade  distribution  as  far  as  records 
were  available. 

Table  29. — Ages  and  school  grades  completed  J>y  holders  of  general  employ 
ment  certificates — Wilmington. 


Number  of  each  age  at  time  of  leavrngsdiool. 

Ond«  oomplotod. 

Bojs. 

Girls. 

14  yean. 

15  yean* 

Total. 

14  years. 

15  yean. 

Total. 

1 
1 

IS 
15 
23 
19 
14 
2 
1 

1 

4 
6 
25 
63 
71 
41 
12 
6 

1 
6 
5 
18 
14 
17 
8 

a 

5 
11 
30 
70 
85 
58 
20 

8 

1 
1 
8 
8 
3 
8 
3 
1 

3 

14 

18 

31 

23 

23 

5 

3 

Total  

217 

70 

287 

89 

28 

117 

Nomber  of  boys  of  normal  advancement  (blaok-faoe  figures),  83,  or  2L.9  per  cent;  girls,  30,  or  17  per  oant- 

Of  the  287  boys  reporting,  218,  or  75.9  per  cent,  were  over  age  for 
the  grades  which  they  had  completed  at  the  time  of  leaving  school, 
assuming  that  a  normal  boy  should  have  completed  the  seventh  grade 
at  14  years  of  age  and  the  eighth  grade  at  IS  years.  On  the  same 
basis,  96  of  the  117  girls  reporting,  or  82  per  cent,  were  over  age. 
These  facts  harmonize  with  the  conclusions  reached  by  other  inveeti- 
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gators  that  there  is  some  causal  relation  between  the  school  retarda- 
tion, with  the  consequent  discouragement  and  dissatisfaction,  and  the 
decision  to  leave  school  and  apply  for  work  permits. 

No  record  could  be  found  of  any  of  these  girls  reentering  school 
after  having  been  granted  an  employment  certificate,  though  one  boy 
was  found  to  have  done  so.  Fewer  than  one-half  of  these  girls  and 
three-fifths  of  the  boys  had  completed  the  sixth  grade. 

Table  30  shows  that  only  23.9  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  17.8  per  cent 
of  the  girls  who  received  employment  certificates  were  of  normal 
school  age  or  below.  The  others  ranged  from  one  to  six  years  behind 
their  normal  grades.  More  than  one-fifth  of  the  boys,  22.2  per  cent, 
and  one-third  of  the  girls,  86.6  per  cent,  were  three  years  or  more 
behind  the  graded  which  they  should  have  completed. 

Table  90. — Summary  of  age-grade  distriJmtion  of  holders  of  general  employ- 
ment certificates — Wilmington. 


Classes. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Nnmber. 

Per  cent. 

Nnmber. 

Percent. 

TTtwiMr  nflrmiii  aflRfor  crad4  coniDtetAd ..,,....,- 

6 
63 

2.0 
21.9 

1 
20 

0  8 

Of  TVirnml  fUftk. ...,.,-...,,,.,.,., 

17.0 

0*i^  jMT  tM4iind  normft]  srnde.. ............. .t.,,,.t.t 

88 
66 
43 
11 
9 
1 

80.7 
23.0 
15.0 
3.8 
3.1 
.3 

27 
26 
23 

2 

23.0 

Two  TBan  bcihind  noriiuu  frado ..«.. 

22.2 

ThnwTVMH* Iwhlnd iM?rfiuilir>iM]^.T.......rT  ........... 

19.6 

13  0 

FIvevean  behind  normal  jcrade 

1.7 

8lx  WWTS  behind  normal  ffrade 

1.7 

Total  who  are  one  or  more  years  behind  gradr 

218 

75.9 

96 

96.5 

Grand  total 

287 

100.0 

117 

100.0 

As  shown  in  Table  31,  records  of  the  quality  of  school  work  done 
are  available  for  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  holders  of  general 
employment  certificates — 37  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  42.8  per  cent 
of  the  girls.  Here  again  the  maintenance  of  accurate  records  is 
urged. 

Although  a  variety  of  reasons  are  given  for  leaving  school  to  go 
to  work  (see  Table  82),  it  appears  probable  that  in  many  cases  the 
main  reaaon  is  that  the  boy  or  girl  was  falling  behind  in  school, 
and  becoming  discouraged  preferred  to  go  to  work  rather  than  to 
continue  in  school.  Only  164  boys  and  111  girls,  42.1  per  cent  of  the 
total  number,  report  "  necessity  '*  as  the  reason  for  going  to  work, 
while  96  "dislike  school"  or  were  "doing  poor  work,''  and  97  ap- 
plied for  certificates  to  work  "  during  the  summer  or  on  holidays.'' 
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Table  31. — School  records  of  holders  of  general  employmetU  cerHfloaieB   ■ 

Wilmington. 


Nomber  of  boys  reported  In  each  class. 

Classes. 

Exoeb 
lent. 

good. 

Good. 

Fair. 

Poor. 

Begu- 
lar. 

"taT 

Nqtnj. 

port6(L 

QoAllty  of  school  work  done  In  last 
grade  oompleted 

16 
23 

60 
78 

81 
60 

8 
7 

280 

QoaUty  of  school  work  In  grades  be- 
lowthisgrade 

3 

an 

A  ttendanceat  school ..^. 

117 

68 

990 

Deportment  at  sdiool 

7 

36 

78 

46 

7 

273 

NUMBER  OF  QIRLS 

REPORTED  IN  EACH  CLASS. 

Quality  of  sdiool  work  done  tn  last 
grade  completed 

30 
27 

41 
36 

18 
19 

119 

low  Oils  grade 

2 

IM 

Attendan<^  at  sdliooi 

68 

28 

117 

Deportment  at  sdiool ••••...... 

67 

28 

6 

118 

1 

Table  32. — Reasons  assigned  for  goihg  to  work  by  holders  of  general  employ 
ment  certificates — Wilmington.  . 


Reasons  assigned. 


Boys. 


Girls. 


ToCaL 


Necessary 

Family  needs  the  money 

To  work  in  summer  or  on  hoUdajrs 

To  make  money 

Dislike  school 

Doing  poor  work  at  sdiool 

Father  wants  boy  to  work 

Weak  eyes  or  other  physical  weakness 

Attending  business  ooUege  at  ni^ht 

Has  completed  course  in  parochial  school . 

To  leave  the  dty  soon 

To  keep  boy  off  the  street 

Reason  not  given 


164 


10 
101 
11 
32 
16 


174 
101 
07 
02 
85 
U 


Total. 


446 


208 


60 


A  shown  in  Table  83,  nearly  three-fifths  of  the  opportunities  open 
to  boys  holding  general-employment  certificates  were  f  oimd  in  manu- 
facturing and  mechanical  industries;  approximately  one-third  found 
employment  in  stores;  while  fewer  than  one-tenth  were  employed  in 
offices.  While  the  great  majority  of  these  occupations  are  necessarily 
unskilled,  it  is  altogether  likely  that  many  of  them  represent  real 
opportunities  for  the  capable  and  energetic  boy  to  gain  a  foothold 
in  the  industrial  or  commercial  world  from  which  he  may  climb  to 
better  things.  The  indispensable  conditions  to  such  advancement, 
however,  are  ambition,  organization  of  industry  in  such  a  way  as 
to  facilitate  promotion,  and  education  to  fit  the  boy  to  assume  greater 
responsibility. 
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Tablb  33. — Po9ition9  which  have  been  held  by  hoffs  holding  generaJ-employmetU 
certificates — Wilmington. 

(Non.— Tbis  Hst  indades  the  total  ntimber  of  positions  held  by  304  b<7S,  61  hm  not  reportfng.    Of  the 
3M  boys,  152,  or  38.6  per  cent,  have  held  more  than  one  position.) 


Employer. 


Number. 


Per  oent. 


Kspioyees  in  mamiliBcturfng  establishments, 

Labonn  (work  not  spedfled) 

Woolen  mlila  worlnr 

Folder  and  sorter 

Rivet  passer  and  heater 

Ilran  sorter. 

Apprentice. 

Machine  boy 

Shipping  room  work 

Hose  worker 

Doffer. 

Maflboy 

Bobbin  tx^ 

Core  maker ' 

Pu&er 

Baker 

Punching  machine  operator 

Drafting  room  helper 

Testing  cans 

Tambc^ 

Tuber. 

Threading  macliine  operator 

Car  builder 

Turner 

Patternmaker  .•«.>.....•••.••>•■••...•• 
Bottle  works  employee 

Fitter 

Gatdier 

ishopemph^e 

Picking  spools 

Chalker 

Nan  driver 

Badei 

nter 

Drill-press  operator 

IQckel  plater 

Employees  in  stores,  etc. 

ftrand  boy. .•••••••••••■>••••....... 

Meesencjer ....• 

DeflTerybcy 

Clerk... 

Elevator  boy 

Usher 

Hoekster 

Roorboy 

Botelier  shop  employee 

flaVwrnan 

En^loyeee  in  offloes 

OiBeeboy,ete , 

Total  number  of  posltiaos  reported 


114 

34 
33 
18 
13 

12 
13 
10 
10 
9 

8 
5 
5 
6 
4 

4 
4 
3 
3 
2 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 


203 


112 
68 
16 
6 
3 

2 
2 
2 

1 

1 


33.1 


8.5 


613 


100.0 


Table  34  shows  that  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the  girls  holding 
employment  certificates  found  their  opportunities  in  manufacturing 
establishments;  only  6.1  per  cent  found  employment  in  stores;  while 
only  1.1  per  cent  found  employment  in  offices;  and  not  a  single  case 
of  employment  in  homemaking  occupations  is  reported.    The  wide 

718a4'— Ifi i 
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variety  of  occupations  represented  in  Tables  33  and  34  suggest  the 
difficulties  involved  in  planning  vocational  courses  for  young  per- 
sons of  these  ages  that  will  have  definite  relation  to  specific  occupa- 
tions. 

Table  34. — PoaitUms  which  have  been  held  by  girls  holding  general-employment 
certificates — WUm  ington. 


NoTF.— Tbls  list  Includes  the  total  number  ol 
193  girls,  76,  or  30.3  per  cent,  have  held  more 

positions  held  by  103  girls,  15  girb  not  reporting.    Of  tta* 
than  one  position.) 

Employees. 

Number. 

Percent. 

258 

92.8 

CfgAr  maker r 

30 
25 
22 
21 
20 

20 
12 
11 
10 
9 

8 
7 
7 
7 
6 

5 
5 

4 

3 
2 
2 
2 
2 

5 

4 

Roller       

Doffer 

Knitter 

Helper 

Turner 

Striooer    

Mill  hand 

Trimmer    

Loopor 

Seas^^ninf ............ 

Laundry  girl 

Glacier    

Winder                 

Folding  rocni  girl ., ^. 

Packer 

Sninner 

Bander 

Sealing 

Operator  of  machine 

Mender      

Cutter 

Finishe  r 

Core-maker 

Sorter 

Bender,  marker,  sander,  weigher,  filler  (1  «ach) 

PiiT»f»h«V  inRnAr'tnr.  hiindler.  examiner  (1  «w/»h'^  .     .  _  .  . 



Kmnloveesin  stores •...•.••>•••>.••.••. 

17 

6  1 

Saleslfldv  

12 
2 
3 

Hilliner 

Store  arl.  cash  Eirl.  clerk  (1  each) - 

* 

Kmnloveesln  off^cee^^-i , 

3 

LI 

Fl  line  clerk 

2 

1 

Bookkeeper 



Total  numher  of  Dositions  reported 

278 

ioolo 

Table  35  shows  the  number  of  positions  held  by  the  boys  and  girls 
reporting.  The  proportions  of  boys  and  girls  who  have  held  one 
position  only  are  approximately  the  same — 61.4  per  cent  and  60.6 
per  cent,  respectively.  However,  66  boys  and  21  girls  have  held  three 
or  more  positions  each,  presumably  during  the  two-year  period  cov- 
ered by  the  employment  certificate  legislation.  One  girl  has  held 
over  7  different  positions  and  one  boy  reports  10. 
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Taru  35. — ^iffft5er  of  poaitiona  held  hy  holders  of  general-employment  cer- 

tifloatea — Wilmington. 


Number  of  positiona  held. 

Boya. 

Girls. 

Total. 

1 

242 

ge 

87 
13 

4 
1 

117 
55 

14 

889 

J 

151 

a. 

51 

4 

17 

i 

6 

7 

10. 

1 

Nnmhf^  fff  indi'vldiialff  '•opo'ting^ t ^  r ^ ......... . 

894 
51 

193 
15 

587 

Number  not  reportiiig..<t T. ^ 

66 

Total 

445 

206 

653 

The  State  child  labor  inspector  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that,  of  the  1,648  employment  certificates  which  had  been  issued  up 
to  January  1, 1916,  about  700  were  active  at  the  date  of  this  inquiry. 
A  large  number  of  the  holders  of  these  certificates  have  passed  the 
age  of  16,  when  they  are  no  longer  required,  a  number  have  moved 
from  the  city,  and  a  few  have  returned  to  school.  The  inspector 
said  that  he  had  located  all  holders  of  active  employment  certificates 
except  about  six  or  seven. 

The  inspector  also  stated  tliat  there  are  in  all  probability  at  least 
500  to  600  children  14  or  15  years  of  age  who  do  not  have  employment 
certificates  and  are  not  in  school.  Many  of  these  have  had  street- 
trades  permits.  A  few  of  these  have  been  found  working  under 
fictitious  ages. 

The  inspector  was  of  the  opinion  that  the  reason  for  so  many 
different  jobs  being  held  by  the  same  boys  and  girls  is  because  fully 
60  per  cent  of  them  are  not  dependable.  The  employers  are  anxious 
to  secure  the  services  of  dependable  boys  and  girls,  but  many  of 
these  young  persons  leave  their  places  of  employment  without  notice, 
and  often  because  they  think  they  can  get  an  easier  position  or  one 
which  pays  a  little  more  money. 

Frequently  the  children  who  have  held  the  greatest  number  of 
different  positions  have  changed  the  kind  of  work  every  time  a  new 
position  was  secured.  As  a  rule  there  is  small  chance  for  much 
advancement  in  position  or  wages  for  employment  certificate  holders. 

Few  employment  certificates  are  issued  to  colored  boys,  as  very 
few  jobs  are  open  to  them. 

The  chief  reason  why  so  many  certificates  are  issued  with  no  state- 
ment as  to  the  position  to  be  held  is  because  the  applicant  has  no 
definite  position  in  view  but  hopes  to  secure  one  after  getting  the 
certificate.    In  many  cases  the  child  gets  no  job. 

Employers  are  often  lax  about  returning  the  certificates,  as  re- 
quired by  law,  when  the  holder  leaves  their  employ. 
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in.  SPECIAL  PERMIT  B0T8  AND  GIRL8. 

The  State  law  provides  for  the  issuing  of  special  permits  in  ex- 
traordinary cases.^  Only  a  few  of  these  are  granted  each  year.  Dur- 
ing the  last  10  months  of  the  year  1915,  31  such  special  permits 
were  granted.  Of  these,  18  were  granted  because  of  the  dire  need  of 
the  parents  of  the  applicant  and  13  because  of  irregular  school 
records,  lack  of  birth  records,  physical  condition  under  normal,  and 
other  special  reasons. 

Special  permits  also  are  necessary  for  workers  in  theaters  or  con- 
cert halls  who  are  under  the  age  of  16  years. 

IV.  EMPLOYED  BROTHERS  AND  8I8TER& 

The  boys  and  girls  13  and  14  years  of  age  in  the  public  schods 
(records  from  704  boys  and  649  girls  were  received)  were  asked  to 
give  the  names  and  addresses  of  brothers  and  sisters  who  were  under 
21  years  of  age  and  were  at  work.  The  names  of  726  boys  and  girls 
were  secured  by  this  means,  to  whom  letters  and  blank  forms  to  be 
filled  out  were  sent.* 

Blanks  from  107  boys  and  54  girls  were  returned.  Almost  100 
letters  were  returned  unclaimed,  indicating  that  some  addresses  were 
erroneously  given  and  that  a  number  had  changed  their  addresses. 

The  boys  and  girls  ranged  in  age  from  12  to  21  years,  all  but  24 
being  from  16  to  20  years  of  age  (Table  36). 

Table  36. — Age  diatributien  of  employed  brothers  and  sistera  of  puhUo  «cJU>ol 
jmpUs  IS  and  H  years  of  age — WUmington. 


Ages. 


Boys. 


Glrb. 


Total. 


183 

14  yean. 

15  years. 
10  years. 

17  years. 

18  years. 

19  years. 
90  years, 
nyears. 


Total. 


107 


54 


% 

17 
» 
29 
29 
23 
39 
3 


161 


As  shown  in  Table  37,  more  than  one-half  of  these  employed 
brothers  and  sisters  were  bom  in  Wilmington,  and  only  20,  or  12.4 
per  cent,  were  bom  outside  of  the  United  States. 


*See  pa<«  lOi 


*See  AppeodU  F* 
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Table  37. — Birth  places  of  employed  brothers  and  sisters. 


BirthplMM. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

WIhnf«Ktfm  , 

36 
12 
24 
14 
1 

28 
5 

15 
0 

84 

Ebevrhere  in  Delaware 

17 

Khcvhaie  in  the  United  States 

39 

^orrigF*  WHWtrieff. , 

20 

NoCz^Mfted 

1 

Total 

107 

64 

]<n 

As  shown  in  Table  38,  all  but  15  of  these  young  people  who  re- 
ported had  attended  the  public  schools.  This  is  to  be  expected,  since 
they  are  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  public-school  pupUs.  The  sig- 
nificant fact  disclosed  by  this  table  is  that  nearly  nine-tenths  of  these 
brothers  and  sisters,  89.4  per  cent,  had  attended  the  public  schools  in 
Wilmington. 

Table  38. — DistrUmtion  of  schools  attended  by  employed  brothers  and  sisters. 


LoeBtion  of  last  8<diooI  attended. 

Attending  public 
schools. 

Attending  paro- 
chial or  private 
schools. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Wp-iflnirtmi 

.     88 
3 
5 

34 

6 

9 

93 
3 
6 

43 

EbewfaoeinDelawara 

Etowfaoe  in  the  United  States 

4 
3 

1 

4 

8 

Natnvcrted 

6 

4 

' 

TMal - 

96 

41 

6 

9 

107 

54 

Further,  as  shown  in  Table  39,  these  young  people  had  gone  to 
work  with  all  degrees  of  educational  preparation  as  represented  by 
the  work  offered  in  the  schools.  One  boy  reported  only  having  com- 
pleted the  first  grade  (this  may  be  erroneous).  The  others,  whose 
reports  seem  perfectly  clear,  had  completed  grades  three  to  eight 
indusive,  and  24  boys  and  9  girls  reported  having  completed  at 
least  one  year  of  a  high-school  course  (one  boy  stated  that  he  had 
had  a  little  college  work).  Four  boys  and  one  girl  had  completed  a 
four  years'  high-school  course.  One-half  of  both  the  boys  and  the 
girls  had  gone  to  work  with  a  seventh-grade  education  or  less. 
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Table  89. — Grades  in  school  completed  by  emploued  iMroihers  and  eitten. 


Grades  completed. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total 

1 

1 

1 
3 
3 

10 
14 
13 
1 
4 
3 
1 
1 

1 

6 

6 
19 
20 
23 
8 
4 
8 
4 
10 

7 

8 

» 

34 

88 

H 

II 

Ill 

11 

IV 

t 

Not  reported 

11 

Total 

107 

54 

•  181 

Approximately  one-half  of  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  left  school 
at  the  end  of  the  compulsory  educational  period  or  before,  as  shown 
in  Table  40.    Almost  all  reported  that  they  left  school  to  go  to  work. 

Table  40. — Ages  at  tohioh  employed  brothers  and  sisters  left  schooL 


Ages  at  leaving  school. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

TotaL 

At  14  vearsof  age  orim<iAr  (And  of oompninnry  pAiiod),....^.^ ^ ^ 

63 
80 
5 

38 
35 

1 

80 

Over  U  years  ofage  (six  months  to  five' years  "beyond  compulsory  period) 
Not  reported 

75 

8 

TotaL , 

107 

64 

181 

It  is  instructive  to  note  what  voluntary  efforts  these  boys  and  girls 
(the  majority  of  whom  had  left  school  as  soon  as  the  law  permitted 
them  to  do  so,  and  with  an  education  represented  by  the  seventh 
grade  or  less)  have  made  to  continue  their  education  after  having 
gone  to  work.    Table  41  furnishes  a  summary  of  these  efforts. 


Table  41r 


'Efforts  to  continue  education  as  reported  by  employed  brothers 
and  sisters^ 


Courses  taken. 


Number  reporting 
evening-school 


Boys.        Girls. 


Number  reportbig 
oomspoDdeooe* 
sohool  ooanes. 


Boys.       Gkb. 


Commercial  courses 

Common'Sohool  brandies. 

lioving-picture  maflhine  operators.. 
Engineering 


itry.. 


Sewing.. 


*sbraoolies.. 


Notspedfled., 
Total. . . 


18 


33 


NoTB.— 68  boys  and  30  girls  report  that  they  draw  books  from  the  public  library. 
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Almost  one-half  of  the  boys,  but  only  one-fifth  of  the  girls,  re- 
ported having  done  some  night-school  or  correspondence-school 
work.  Unfortunately  the  character  of  this  is  not  specified.  But  as 
commercial  or  business  courses  are  specified  in  the  greatest  number  of 
cases  and  as^  with  the  exception  of  the  work  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  night 
school,  little  opportunity  for  continuation  school  work  is  offered  ex- 
cept by  the  business  colleges,  it  is  probable  that  these  unspecified 
courses  are  largely  of  a  commercial  nature. 

One-half  of  the  boys  and  also  of  the  girls  report  that  they  draw 
books  from  the  public  library.  A  number  of  others  report  having 
done  so  before  dropping  out  of  school. 

As  shown  in  Table  42,  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  drifting  about 
by  employed  brothers  and  sisters.  Only  32,  or  19.8  per  cent,  have 
held  one  position  only,  while  nearly  one-half  of  the  total  number 
have  held  three  or  more  positions.  Two  boys  report  eight  different 
positions  each. 

Table  42. — 'Numher  of  poHtUms  held  hy  employed  brothers  and  sisters  since 

lecnHng  school. 


Nomber  of  positions  held. 


Boys. 


Oirb. 


Total. 


1  position.... 
Sp^^ltions... 
3  positions... 
4pof«itkHis... 

5  positions... 

6  positions... 

7  positions... 
Spositlons... 
Kot  reported 

Total.. 


32 
39 
42 

17 
10 

4 

1 

2 

14 


107 


54 


101 


One  boy  honestly  confesses  that  he  has  never  had  a  steady  job, 
while  the  records  of  many  others  show  the  same  condition.  A  num- 
ber of  boys  report  apprenticeships  as  their  first  positions,  but  after 
the  first  few  weeks,  or  months  at  the  most,  they  leave  this  work  and 
take  jobs  entirely  different  in  character. 

In  Table  43  the  positions  held  at  the  time  of  making  the  reports 
are  classified  by  groups  as  used  by  the  Census  Bureau.  The  group 
numbers  as  used  by  the  bureau  are  retained  and  used  in  Tables  44-48 
also.  One-half  of  both  the  boys  and  the  girls  are  holding  jobs  in  the 
manufacturing  and  mechanical  industries.  Clerical  positions  come 
next.  It  is  instructive  to  note  that  while  quite  a  large  number  have 
taken  commercial  and  business  courses  since  leaving  school  the  ma- 
jority are  engaged  in  industrial  pursuits  and  a  considerably  less 
number  are  in  clerical  positions. 
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Table  4S.— Occupation  distrihutUm  of  employed  brothers  and  sisters. 


Oroap 

OccupaUon 

num- 
ber. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

3.  .  .  . 

MMiufiicfa'^*"g 9-™^  TP^bftT^tcft^ industries 

47 
5 

16 
5 

1 

25 

8 

27 

74 

4 

Tranjn>4rtfttl<)<nr^r  -,,,-,-,^,^--,rrT.-,^^.r.r.-r.,,-r.rwT.       ,».r^r,x»- 

G 

6 

Trad» 

20 

7 

Proftm«onAi.,                 - .  .  .. 

6 

s 

Poznefftie and  personal 

8 

9 

Clerical .' 

32 

Not  reported 

15 

Total 

107 

54 

161 

Tables  44  to  48,  inclusive,  were  prepared  to  show  in  detail  the  school 
and  work  records  of  these  161  boys  and  girls  who  left  school  to  go  to 
work.  The  numerals  under  "  nature  of  work  "  in  positions  held  refer 
to  the  Census  Bureau  groups,  e.  g., "  3  "  refers  to  the  "  manufacturing 
and  mechanical  industries  "  group. 

In  cases  in  which  more  than  one  position  has  been  held  of  a  different 
nature  in  the  same  group,  the  letters  of  the  alphabet,  a,  6,  c,  etc.,  are 
used  to  signify  different  kinds  of  work ;  e.  g.,  "  a,''  even  if  used  several 
times,  signifies  the  same  kind  of  work,  although  it  may  be  repeated 
to  show  a  number  of  different  jobs. 

In  one  instance  a  boy  (No.  15  in  Table  48)  has  held  eight  different 
jobs  during  the  five  years  he  has  been  out  of  school.  These  jobs  are 
each  of  a  different  nature  and  in  five  different  occupational  groups. 
This  boy  had  completed  three  years  of  high-school  work.  His  last 
and  present  job,  at  20  years  of  age,  was  only  that  of  laborer  in  a  powder 
mill. 

This  boy  seemed  to  have  some  ambition,  but  experienced  difficulty  in 
finding  himself.  A  Canadian  by  birth,  he  dropped  out  of  the  Wil- 
mington high  school  while  a  senior.  He  had  pursued,  since  that  time, 
a  correspondence  course  in  "telephone  engineering"  and  a  night- 
school  course  in  Spanish  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 
Also  he  was  taking  books  from  the  public  library. 
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Tabu  44. — Records  of  boys  (uid  girls  u)ho  have  held  only  one  job  since  leaving 

school. 


School  history.i 

Working  history. 

Number. 

Age 
when 

left 
MhooL 

Grade 

oom- 

Ideted. 

Years 

sfaice 

leaving 

school. 

Months 

worked 

at  the 

job. 

Nature  of  work.* 

BOY. 

1 

15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
14 
16 
12 
13 
14 
17 
15 
15 
10 
14 
17 
14 

16 
14 
13 
14 

14 
14 
15 
U 
14 
16 
14 
15 
13 
14 
16 

8 

if 

5 

4 
6 
8 
5 
5 
7 
H.S. 
8 
8 
8 
5 
I 
6 

7 

in 

6 
6 

7 
8 
8 

n 

•      8 
7 

U 

9.  offloe  boy. 

1 

JlfSSr. 

8....                          

6 
24 

6 
48 

4 

80. 
36 

6 

6 
12 
12 
36 

4 
89 

0 

12 

30 
6 
3 

6 

:> 

24 

1 

0 
16 

9 

9,  otDoe  assistant* 

4 

5 

3,  i^prentioe. 
3,  mwting  rivets. 

6 

3^  shoemaker. 

7 

8 

3,  rivetheateT ' 

g 

5^  clerk  and  driver. 
5l  errand  boy. 

10 

u 

6,  advertishig  solicitor. 

12 

3,  pattern  maker. 

13 

5  senringmilk. 

9,  shipping  derk. 

5,  errand  boy  in  giooery. 

redrafting. 

3.  aDDreniioe. 

14 

15 

]« 

17 

OIBL. 
1 

5^  saleslady. 

8,  packer  in  bake  shop 

3,  imitter  hosiery. 

2 

3 

4 

3,  machinery     operator     bottio 
8,  ^taiiler  leather  works. 

5 

• 

3^  skin  painter. 

7 

8 

£  dew  packer. 
Y,  assistant  optician. 
8y  housewwlL 
9,  cashier  in  grocery. 

9 

10 

11 

12 

6 

3^  work  on  hopper^mbber  hose. 
8,  opwator  sewbig  machina. 

13 

14 

15 

n 

4.  teleDhona  omrator. 

1  Aflthtse  boys  and  girls  attended  the  publie  schools  except  boy  No.  1  and  girls  3  and  U,  who  attended 
psndiial  sdKKMs,  and  /drl  6,  who  attended  a  Boasian  seihooL 
*For  oecqpatians  indicated  by  the  numerals  in  this  column,  see  Table  4aL 
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Table  45. — Records  of  hoys  and  girls  who  hai)e  held  tico  jobs  since  leaving 

school. 


School  history.i 

Working  history. 

Number. 

Age  when 

left 

school. 

Grade 

com- 
pleted. 

Years 
since 

Months  worked 
at  each  job. 

Nature  Of  work.« 

leaving 
school. 

First. 

Second. 

First 

Second  and  present  Job. 

BOT. 

1 

2 

16 
14 
15 
15 
14 
14 
16 
15 
13 
16 
14 
16 
14 
18 
15 
15 
15 
12 
14 
14 
17 
15 
14 
15 
14 

18 
14 
14 

15 
16 
15 
14 
19 
16 
14 
14 
14 
17 
15 

H.8. 

7 
II 
T 
8 
H.  8. 
8 
6 
8 
8 
I 
8 
7 
III 
I 
III 
8 
5 
8 
7 
6 
7 
6 
11 
7 

I 
7 
6 

III 

7 
8 
7 
IV 
8 
6 
5 
8 
U 
7 

4 
2 

1 
4 
1 
6 
4 
5 
5 
4 
5 
1 
6 
1 
2 
5 

4 
4 

1 

i 

3 

4 
1 

2 

2 
1 

9 
3 
2 
3 

4 

48 
12 
24 

2 
24 
24 

«' 

6 
12 
24 
48 
36 

9 
12 
6 

8 

A 

74 
36 
30 
36 
24 
12 

4 
24 

6 
18 
30 
24 

9 
9a 
3a 
9a 

9 
9a 
9a 
3a 
3a 
9a 
9a 
3a 
Ai 
3a 
5a 
3a 
3a 
5a 
9a 
9a 
3a 
3a 
3a 
9a 
5a 

9a 
8a 
3a 

3a 
3a 
8a 
8b 

9 
8a 

5 
8a 
3a 
9a 
3a 

9.  clerical. 

3 

4 

5 

6 

9^,  collector. 

7 

8 

36,  helper. 
36,  heater  boy. 
7b.  drftftmiAii 

9 

10 

11 

96,  runs  typewriter. 
96,  office  DOT. 

36,  machme  operator. 

12 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

36,  plumber. 

56,  porter. 

96,  stcoiographer  and  derk. 

86,  helper,  machine  shop. 

18 

19 

20 

21 

24 

.     12 

22 

23 

32 
30 
4 

12 
12 
12 

2 
6 
9 

24 
4 

12 
6 
7 

24 
1 
6 

3 
12 
6 

• 

12 
36 
6 

6 

1 

o« 

12 
6 
3 
2 

6 

1 
1 

56,  filling  orders. 

96,  stenographer. 
36,  cigar  packer. 
36,    Inspector    talking    mik 

chines. 
36,  work  in  bleachery. 
36,  inspecting  botUes. 
86,  hefper^aundry. 
86,  insiMOtor  in  laundry. 
9,  stenographer. 

36,QuillinginsiIkmiU. 

7h   MULmY^rmm^iA 

24 

25 

anuL 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

12 

13 

96;  stMio^pher. 
36,  trimming. 

14 

1  All  these  boys  and  girls  attended  the  public  schools  except  girl  No.  10.  who  attended  a  parocbialschooL. 

*  For  occupations  indicated  by  the  numerals  in  these  columns,  see  Table  43;  the  letters  e  and  6  rf^jf* 

diflteent  kinds  of  work.  -•— v 
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Tablb  46. — Records  of  hoys  and  girls  toho  have  held  three  jobs  since  leaving 

school. 


ViuDber. 


School  history.! 


wnen 

left 

school. 


Grade 
com- 
pleted. 


Yeen 

since 

leaving 

school. 


Fiist 


Working  history. 


Months  vorioed  at 
each  Job. 


flec- 

ODd. 


Third 


Firrt. 


Nature  of  work.* 


Sec- 


Third  and  present  Job. 


BOY. 

I 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

• 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

M 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

22 

23 

24 

25 

25 

27 

28 

GIBL. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

b 

• 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

U 

14 


6 
6 
6 
7 
8 
6 
III 

n 

4 
6 
7 
7 
4 
6 
8 
7 
7 
8 
7 
7 
4 
7 
7 
7 
5 

m 

6 
4 


2 
15 
12 
24 

a* 


4 

12 

1 
4 
1 
6 

6 
4 


27 

i 

6 

6 
12 
32 

2 

1 

1 
24 

3 


3a 

06 

ba 

5a 

Sa 

36 

3a 

2b 

8a 

86 

ba 

36 

3a 

3a 

8a 

86 

3a 

86 

8a 

86 

5a 

36 

te 

8a 

3a 

36 

8a 

8a 

8c,  oil!  ^ 

3e,inachtne  fixer. 

3c,  pattern  maker. 

96,  shipping  derk. 

86,  apprentJoe. 

3c,  making  hose. 

7c,  draftsman. 

7c,  reporter. 

3c,  machine  operator. 

56,  clerk  In  grocery. 

5c,  clerk  in  grocery. 

86,laborar. 

8c,  laborer. 

36,  maohlTWi  helper. 

3c,  apprentice. 

Oc,  mail  boy. 

3c,  pressman. 

5a,  selling  papers. 

9c,  derk. 

7a,  drafting. 

3c,  runntaig  drttl  press. 

3c,  plumber's  helper. 

3a,  plumber  apprentke. 

3c,  assembline. 

5c,  shlppbig  derk. 

9c,  stenooapher. 

36,  operator  machine. 

4c,  telegraph  operator. 


9e,  salesgirl. 

36,  operating  press. 

3c,  folding  cloth. 

36,  dgar  maker. 

3c,  glasier. 

3c,  elasier. 

36,  tobacco  fisctory. 

5c,  clerk. 

3c,  knitter. 

86,  house  'work. 

5c,  house  v'ork. 

8a,  house  work. 

3c,  textile  worker. 

86,  house  work. 


1  All  these  boTs  and  girls  attended  the  public  schools  except  boys  9  and  18  and  glri  7,  who  attended 
parodiial  schools. 

*  For  occupations  indicated  by  the  numerals  in  these  ooluous,  see  Table  43:  the  lettere  a,  6u  c  signify 
dttscent  kinds  of  work.  »  .  f^    -it—/ 
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Table  47,--RecardM  of  boys  and  girlt  who  have  held  four  jobs  since  leaving 

schooL 


School  history.! 

Working  history. 

Number. 

Age 
when 

left 
school. 

Gnde 
com- 
pleted. 

Yetfs 
since 
leaving 
school. 

Months  worked  at  each  Job. 

Nature  of  work.» 

First 

Sec- 
ond. 

Third. 

Fourth. 

First. 

Sec- 
ond. 

Third. 

Fourth  and  pres- 
ent job. 

BOT. 

1 

2 

3..; 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

14 
15 
14 

14 
15 
13 

13 

15 
14 
13 

15 
15 
15 
13 

15 
14 
14 

n 

6 
8 

8 

e 

5 

7 
7 
6 
7 
4 
III 
6 

7 
8 
6 

7 
3 
3 

6 
8 
7 

2 

2 

4 
2 

1 
1 
4 
5 

2 
6 
6 

« 
9 
6 

6 
8 
18 

I 

6 
12 
12 

2 

2 
27 
6 

30 
A 
15 

6 

(>) 
12 

1 
4 

48 
2 
16 

1 

15 
36 

8 

12 
12 
6 
6 

24 

1 
C 

8 
12 
12 

3 

f 
12 

6 
2 

4a 

4a 
3a 

3a 

9a 
3a 

5a 

5a 

4a 
4a 
9a 

96 
86 
36 

36 
96 
66 

86 

96 
36 
36 
96 

3c 
Se 

3a 

2e 

3c 
6c 

3e 

9c 
8c 
4c 
9a 

3c,  compositor. 

3c,  helper  to  black- 

smith. 
Zd,  powder  mill. 
8<r  tinsmith. 
9df  agent  for  newa- 

paper. 
Sdritamplng  leath- 

er. 
9d,cierk. 
4d,  chauffeur, 
ftf .  office  boy. 
96.cleik. 

18 

14 

GIRL. 

1 

2 

3 

12 

38 

2 
6 
15 

12 
12 

6 

24 

9 

12 
6 

12 
24 
15 

9 

2 

6 
12 

9a 
5a 

3a 
5a 

Oa 

96 
56 

86 
56 
9a 

9e 
8e 

3c 
56 
96 

9tf,  bookkeeper. 
4^  chauffeur. 

3<(,|1aEier. 
3c,  dressmaker. 
9e,  bookkeeper. 

1  All  these  boys  and  girls  attended  public  schools  except  boys  3, 4, 7,  and  12,  and  girl  No.  1,  who  attended 
parochial  schools. 

*  For  occupations  indicated  by  the  numerals  In  these  colums,  see  Table  43;  the  letters  a,  b,  e,  and  4  i» 
dicate  different  kinds  of  work. 

« Four  days. 
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Table  48,— Beeorda  of  bot'8  and  girU  who  have  held  more  than  four  iohs  since 

leaving  school. 


School 
history.' 


Working  history.^ 


Num- 


1 

a 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8..... 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

GBL. 

L 


6      3     3 


6      4     6     0 


7 
6 
6 
6 

7 
4 
6 

7 


15  m 

13     17 


14 


Months  worked  at  eadi  Job. 


P 


4 
5   12 


6     1 


8     6    4 

12  48     6 

13  2     6 


361 

24^  12^36 
0|  15     6 


1     4 


15 


18  12 
12  3A 


18     2 


12     3 


^ 


Nature  of  work.* 


Da 
te    3b 

3a 


35 


6a 
6c 

3d    8i 


Ic    3tf 


5a     36|    7c    3d 


3e 


3c 


46 


sr'si 


Present  Job. 


Huckster. 

Powder  worker. 

Operator, 
machine. 

Delivery  clerk. 

Milk  business. 

Machinist  appren- 
tioe. 

Barber. 

Box  tester. 

In  meat  shop. 

Plumber    apprsn- 
tioe. 

Stenographer. 

Machuienelper. 

Weighine  powder. 

Electrical  appren- 
tice. 

Laborer,     powder 
company. 

Serving  papers. 


Siser,    leathsr 
works. 


>  AH  these  boys  attended  the  public  sehoob;  the  one  girl  attended  a  parodilal  school. 

*  Tor  oonqMUons  In  these  oolumns,  see  Table  43;  the  letters  e,  6,  e,  etc.,  Indicate  different  kinds  of  work. 

StTMMABY  OF  FINDINGS. 

1.  Working  permits  of  two  general  forms,  the  one  for  working 
outside  of  school  hours,  the  second  for  working  during  school  hours, 
are  provided  by  the  State  law.  With  several  notable  weaknesses, 
these  provisions  of  the  law  are  reasonably  satisfactory.  The  chief 
weakness  in  them  is  in  the  lack  of  sufficient  means  for  their  en- 
forcement. 

2.  The  granting  of  working  permits  being  in  the  hands  of  the 
public  school  officials,  little  effort  seems  to  be  made  in  enforcing  the 
provision  in  respect  to  colored  children  and  to  pupils  who  attend 
parochial  schools.  Facilities  are  not  adequate  for  doing  this.  Full 
and  sufficient  reasons  for  going  to  work  do  not  seem  to  be  required 
of  applicants  for  working  permits.  Notable  failure  to  require  children 
either  to  be  in  normal  physical  condition  before  permits  are  granted, 
although  the  law  requires  this,  or  to  have  made  normal  school  progress 
is  clearly  shown.    It  is  the  poorly  developed  child  physicaUy  and  the 
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one  who  is  over  age  in  his  school  work  that  makes  application  for 
these  permits. 

8.  The  schools  are  not  holding  the  boys  and  girls  as  they  should.  As 
soon  as  the  law  permits  them  to  go  to  work  they  leave  school,  not 
because  of  urgent  necessity  in  the  majority  of  cases,  but  because  they 
were  behind  in  their  studies  and  discouraged  and  preferred  to  go  to 
work  rather  than  to  continue  in  work  that  promised  no  direct  help  in 
fitting  them  for  earning  a  living. 

4.  The  tables  show  that  the  employment-certificate  children  are  not, 
on  the  whole,  efficient  in  their  "  jobs "  or  willing  to  learn,  as  they 
change  from  job  to  job  for  a  small  increase  in  wage  or  for  the  mere 
novelty  of  a  change.  It  would  be  better  if  the  schools  could  give  more 
practical  work  and  hold  them  for  such  training  as  would  fit  them 
for  positions  of  more  promise  for  the  future. 

5.  There  is  apparent  in  these  frequent  changes  of  ^^  jobs  ^  a  lament- 
able lack  of  moral  obligation  on  the  part  of  the  children.  These 
conditions  should  be  investigated  further  and,  if  possible,  means 
found  in  the  schools  for  remedying  them. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OP  WORKERS,  AND  PRESENT  EDUCA- 
TIONAL  OPPORTUNITIES. 


I.  NEEDS  EXPRESSED  BT  THE  WORKERS. 

From  the  individual  schedules  prepared  by  workers  in  a  number  of 
different  occupations,  suggestions  were  obtained  as  to  what  the  schools 
might  do  to  help  them  in  their  work.  These  suggestions  are  sum- 
marized in  Tables  49,  50,  and  51. 

Table  49. — Summary  of  suggestioru  of  skilled  workmen  a$  to  what  the  fmhlic 
achoola  should  teach  to  help  the  workers  in  their  occupations. 


Paint- 
ers. 

Line- 
men. 

Plumb- 
ers. 

Electri- 
cians. 

Plaster- 
ers. 

Machin- 
ists. 

Carpen- 
ters. 

Brick- 
layers. 

Total. 

M<rtlmnfttV*  ..........rtt. 

2 
3 

1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

1 

3 
4 

4 

2 

1 

2 

1 

12 

i>f»  fng ,.^ ^- 

•Rt»Ain»^ifA  En?lisb 

BtnA.nrfnt  nadinir 

1 

1 

1 
1 

i 

i* 

I'Mmntiiiff .". 

ssz;°*—        "•• 

1 

1 

• 

i^^rltT 

2 

StadT  of  industries 

2 

rKmifftrr  ,     , r  .  ... 

1 

I 
1 
1 

1 
1 

1 



Writing     

Study  of  colors 

Pu*tri«-wJ-; 

ComlMy           ^^...a..  ^x    . 

Rapid  tticdlAtiab 

Paamt  school  system  sol- 

1 

Tabus  50. — Summary  of  suffpesiions  of  the  workers  as  to  what  a  part-time 
school  could  teach  a  beginner  in  the  study  of  trades. 


Number  of  workers  oflerihg  suggestions. 

Subjects  suggested. 

Paint- 
ers. 

Brick. 

layers. 

Carpen- 
ers. 

Electri- 
dans. 

Machin- 
ists. 

Total. 

Df^thiF.  ceneral. 

1 
2 
1 
2 

1 
1 

1 

1 

3 
3 

1 

iSffitiT^               , 

Kfltimatinr 

1 

niM^nifftryT 

D»v  hig,'arcWtecti«»*i . . .  r r  r 

2 

Ho"  *  to siiptf Intend. etc... > 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 

^f^^nvtm/i  Fnrtlsfi 

1 

SSto^..\!v^::;::;::::::::::::::::^ 

Constractlfln 

1 

T>«i  ttijf^  itifichinA 

1 

Generators,  operation  of 

1 

if^'fnff  colors' .  . . 

1 

Eleetnclty 

1 

1 
1 

ap-iiiff :  „   ,.;:"; 
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Tabus  51. — Summary  of  suggestions  of  the  workers  as  to  evening-school  courses 

for  employed  workers. 


Number  of  workers  afToring  suggestions. 

Paint- 
ers. 

Plumb- 
ers. 

Electrt- 

Une- 
meo. 

Carpen- 
ters. 

Brick- 
laytrs. 

Hadbin- 
Ists. 

Total. 

Drawing 

2 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

3 

2* 

2 

'Estimating , . 

RngH$b  And  reading. . 

ArilhmAHc  , 

MftthAn^Htffif 

:::::::: 

1 

1 

BliK«-print  n^ading  ........    . . 

' 

' 

CommoD-sohool  edfucation. 

1 

rh^mitttij 

1 

Shopwori  in  industries 

1 

Rngi?Miering  (m^-hanifal) ......... 

1 

i* 

RnginAS  (.ctnani).  .  .      ,,,    ,,, 

Mfinofrrarn  If^tt^Hng 

1 
1 
1 

Mixing  «olnr«      

f^pitiTtion ,  . 

Steel  square,  studj  of 

1 
1 

fitr^n^Oi  of  mat^rral  ,   ....  .  . 

Styles  of  brickwork 

1 

Mf«iniHng 

1 

These  suggestions  refer  to  three  classes  of  schools,  (a)  courses  to 
be  offered  in  the  regular  schools  to  assist  boys  and  girls  to  choose 
and  to  prepare  for  chosen  occupations  before  they  leave  school;  (6) 
courses  in  part-time  schools  to  help  apprentices  while  they  are  learn- 
ing their  trades;  {c)  courses  in  evening  schools  to  help  employed 
workers. 

These  suggestions  are  especially  valuable  as  representing  the  real 
needs  felt  by  the  workers.  The  suggestions  are  classified  according 
to  the  kinds  of  courses  needed  and  the  trades  of  the  men  making  the 
suggestions.  More  drill  in  the  common  branches  is  desired  for  the 
boy  before  he  leaves  school  and  after  he  begins  working  at  his  trade 
both  as  apprentice  and  journeyman.  Drafting  and  blueprint  and 
plan  reading  are  demanded  by  a  large  number  of  the  workers.  Many 
other  courses  are  suggested.  Sanitation,  cleanliness,  and  courtesy 
are  suggested  by  several.  A  study  of  the  industries  and  practical 
shopwork  along  a  number  of  lines  are  suggested. 

Nearly  one-half  of  these  same  workers  report  efforts  to  continue 
their  education  since  going  to  work.  Night  school,  business  college, 
and  correspondence  school  courses  have  been  taken  by  them.  More 
than  one-half  of  them  left  school  by  the  time  they  were  15  years  of 
age  or  before.  The  younger  workers,  whose  reports  are  recorded  in 
chapter  4,  show  efforts  to  continue  their  education  along  similar  lines. 

The  groups  of  workers  representing  the  metal  working,  building 
and  printing  trades  examined  the  findings  of  the  Richmond  (Va.) 
survey  as  they  referred  to  the  educational  needs  of  the  workmen  in 
the  groups  of  trades  represented.  These  men  indorsed  the  findings 
of  the  Richmond  report,  the  representatives  of  the  building  trades 
placing  even  stronger  emphasis  on  the  importance  of  a  knowledge 
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of  drawing  and  blueprint  reading  in  these  trades.  For  farther  de- 
tails the  reader  is  referred  to  Bulletin  162,  United  States  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

n.  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  AS  EXPRESSED  BT  EMPLOYERS. 

The  suggestions  of  employers  as  to  the  educational  needs  of  their 
employees  are  summarized  in  tables  52,  53,  and  54.  The  employers 
reporting  consider  the  greatest  need  to  be  a  thorough  grounding  in 
the  comnK>n-school  branches  before  boys  and  girls  are  allowed  to 
leave  school.  The  need  of  more  thorough  work  in  English  and  arith- 
metic is  especially  emphasized.  Drawing  and  manual  training  of  a 
practical  kind  are  ccmsidered  important^ 

Table  S2. — Summary  of  suggestions  of  employers  as  to  what  the  public  schools 
should  teach  to  help  prospective  workers. 


Number  of  employers  reporting. 

Sat^ecUsDOBsted. 

Hetol- 

worldiig 

indos- 

tries. 

BoJldizig 
trades. 

Printliig 

Leather 
indo^ 
tries. 

TextOe 
Indus- 
tries. 

Trans- 

porta^ 

tionoom- 

panies. 

Total. 

CommaD-school  branches 

MAthmmfim 

15 
9 
6 

4 
3 

1 
1 
1 

8 
3 

4 
3 

1 
1 
1 

2 
2 

1 
1 

1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 

28 
17 
10 

8 

IhKsluinffSf        .      



BkNiirint  raadlnc 

1 

1 

pSSS^^t^T....;::;;:.::::: 

1 

rtMin»ii4fv ..,,---,,,, 

1 

Table  63. — Summary  of  suggestions  of  employers  as  to  what  an  apprentice 
could  study  to  become  more  efficient. 


Nnmber  of  employers  reporting. 

Ketal- 
worklng 
Indus- 
tries. 

BnUdtng 
tradesT 

Printing 
trades. 

Leather 
indus- 
tries. 

Textile 
Indus- 
tries. 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion com- 
panles. 

Total. 

12 

4 
5 

4 

5 
2 

1 
1 

2 

1 

I 

1 
1 

1 

22 

Dimwing 

Gammon  branshes  (review  oO-- 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

StnaToflndnfFtrief  ....i.rr.,. 

1 
1 

2 
2 

1 

Stndr  of  materfali     ..  . 

1 

^MiniiicrT" 

1 

AilirMr^i^V '^   "^'^^   TT»»».-»T 

1 

Pli«(l(iff    ^ '!"/_ !.!!!!",... 

1 

ICfiOlMllirff. T 

1 
1 

1Bi<mniiik«  ffTffantlm]> 

A^tMHMHHW  Vy*<*W^t/ 

718a4*— 18 5 
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Table  54. — Summary  of  tuggestiana  of  employers  as  to  evening  school 

for  employed  workers. 

courses 

Number  of  employers  reporting. 

Sdbjocts  sosgMtod* 

Metal- 

working 

Indus- 

trtos. 

Printing 

Leather 
indus- 
tries. 

Textile 
indus- 
tries. 

Trans- 
porta- 
tion oom- 
panies. 

ToUd. 

12 
5 

4 
4 
1 
2 
2 

2 

1 

1 

1 
1 
1 

17 

DnftinC.     .          --.-TT-,,T,TTTTT^-rT-rT,».TT,-- 

IfAthemntioff ^x........... 

1 

TradttftfllrlmifT.''" -•""-'-■■'•■■■•■■  ■ 

Knril«)i.    ',-,.,. ..,,__,^„--., 

1 
1 

1 

1 

Vahie  of  time 

rUmarml  shOD  t)fBrtlr* .r.. .......... 

Ooinnion-4K*nool  branchM    .............. 

1 

1 

Study  of  indastrlM 

-1 

1 

M^ChMllCff .  r  .  -  r  .  . T 

Color  schemes 

1 

1 

AdvertMng... 

rhemifftry r 

1 

The  need  for  part-time  education  is  expressed  by  almost  all  of  the 
manufacturers  who  reported.  They  suggest  for  their  apprentices 
courses  similar  to  those  recommended  for  prospective  workers.  Suf- 
ficient knowledge  of  the  common  branches  is  often  lacking.  Every 
manufacturer  reported  that  he  preferred  an  apprentice  who  had  had 
some  high-school  work.  A  large  majority  of  these  men,  especially 
those  representing  the  metal-working  industries,  expressed  them- 
selves as  in  favor  of  cooperative  courses,  their  plants  working  with 
the  high  school. 

As  to  the  needs  of  the  journeyman  workers,  employers  favored 
instruction  which  will  give  them  a  better  appreciation  of  their 
work,  the  value  of  time,  and  so  on.  Further  instruction  in  drawing 
and  mathematics  was  advocated  also. 

m.  PRESENT    PROVISIONS    FOR    INDUSTRIAL    EDUCATION. 
1.  IN  THE  SCHOOLS. 

Public  schools, — Under  the  titles  of  free-hand  and  mechanical 
drawing,  domestic  art  and  science,  and  manual  training,  consider- 
able work  is  being  done  in  the  Wilmington  public  schools. 

In  October,  1889,  manual  training  was  introduced  into  the  high 
school.  This,  with  drawing,  both  free-hand  and  mechanical,  and 
domestic  science,  are  required  of  all  high-school  pupils  in  their  first 
and  second  years,  as  noted  in  the  high-school  courses  outlined  earlier 
in  this  report.^ 

The  free-hand  drawing  and  sewing  courses  are  well  organized  in  the 
grades  in  both  primary  and  grammar  schools.  Comparatively  little 
has  been  done  in  manual  training  in  the  grades. 

Table.  55  gives  the  general  arrangement  as  to  time  allotment  and 

subjects  in  the  different  grades  of  these  courses. 

-  ■■   ■  ■        '  ■  —    ■    .  ■ .     ■  ■      .    ■ 

*  bee  Chai)tcr  II,  p.  22. 
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Table  56. — Teaching  and  supervision  of  industrial  arts  and  fwusehold  arU 

courses — white  schools. 


Subjects. 

Orades. 

Teacher. 

Supervisor. 

Freehand  drawing 
and  general  work. 

Hedianlcal    draw- 

1 to  5  (primary 

school). 
6  to  8  (grammar 

school). 
High  sdiool,  first 

and  second  years. 
6to8 

Regular  grade  teachers  (women). 

Special  art  teacher  (woman  in 

each  of  the  grammar  schools). 

Taught  by  art  saperrisor 

In  two  schools  by  art  teacher. 
In  one  school  by  teacher  of  hi- 
dostrial    arts    (woman).    In 
one  school  by  teacher  of  hi- 
dnstrial  arts  (man). 

Mechanical    drawing    teacher 
(one  man). 

Regular  grade  teachfln ......... . 

Art  supervisor 
Da 

chanicai  drawing. 
A  little  Boperrisioo  gtvtn  hf 

ing. 
Indnftrial  arts 

Hi£^  school,  first 
4and5 

0  to  8......... 

In  two  schools  art  and  ooDstmo- 
ticn  taught  by  same  teacher 
(one  woman  hi  each).    In  two 
schools  mechanical  drawing 
and  coDstniction  tao^t  by 
same  teacher  (one  woman  hi 
fffiA  school;  ff"o  man  in  one 
school). 

Woodworking  courses  by  one 
man.    Metal-working  courses 
by  one  man. 

Regular  grade  teachers 

Special  teachers  of  sewing  (one 
woman)  hi  eadi  of  the  four 
schools. 

Special  teacher  of  oookery  (one 

art  supervisor. 
A  Uttle  supervision    given 
by  high-B&ool  teadier  of 
woodworking.    (No     real 
supervision  in  either  gradfli 

I.  n 

Houfebold  arts 

iandS 

0to8 

Do. 

- 

Ln 

In  Table  66  an  outline  of  the  teaching  facilities  is  shown.  Previous 
to  the  school  year  1915-16  the  school  system  had  a  supervisor  of  draw- 
ing and  manual  training  combined.  During  1916-17  there  was  a 
separate  drawing  supervisor  but  no  regular  manual-training  super- 
visor. 

In  the  colored  schools  the  work  is  arranged  very  much  as  for  the 
white  schools.  Mechanical  drawing  begins  in  the  eighth  grade. 
Woodworking  begins  in  the  sixth  year  with  simple  problems  and  con- 
tinues through  the  fourth  year  of  the  high  school,  concluding  with 
furniture  construction,  wood  turning,  and  pattern  making.  Sewing 
is  given  to  upper-grade  and  high-school  girls,  and  cookery  to  high- 
school  girls. 

The  girls  of  the  teachers'  training  school  are  given  instructicm 
throughout  their  two-year  course  in  drawing,  sewing,  and  simple 
handwork.   The  courses  are  taught  by  the  art  and  sewing  supervisors. 

The  data  for  this  part  of  the  report  were  obtained  from  conferences 
with  the  superintendent  of  schools,  supervisors  and  teachers,  visits  to 
the  several  schools  and  classes,  and  detailed  study  of  courses  of  study, 
outlines  and  samples  of  work  submitted  by  supervisors  and  teachers. 

In  1914  the  board  of  education  published  a  very  complete  and 
well  prepared  bulletin  outlining  in  considerable  detail  the  courses  in 
drawing,  both  freehand  and  mechanical,  and  manual  training. 
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THE  ELEMSNTABY  SCHOOLS. 

The  courses  in  freehand  drawing. 

The  work  in  freehand  drawing  is  probably  best  explained  by  several 
direct  quotations  from  the  bulletin  mentioned.  The  course  is  outlined 
in  detail  by  the  supervisor  for  the  use  of  the  teachers.  The  work  for 
the  first  week  in  September  for  the  first  grade  is  as  follows : 

1.  Practice  drawing  straight  lines  In  various  positions,  also  squares,  oblongs, 
triangles,  etc  Associate  objects  of  interest  with  these  lines.  Aim :  To  develop 
free  movement,  observation.  Materials :  Manila  drawing  paper,  6  by  9  inches, 
Crayola  or  pencil. 

2.  Ont  from  magazines,  catalogues,  and  advertisements  all  straight-line  ob- 
jects. Aim:  To  develop  observation  of  outline,  motor  forces.  Material:  Any 
available  material,  scissors. 

8.  Draw  at  the  blackboard  straight  lines  and  plane  figures  in  various  posi- 
tions. Children  to  work  with  the  teacher.  Aim:  Free  movement.  Material: 
Dnstless  crayon  to  benised  at  all  blackboard  lessons. 

4.  Free  cutting  from  plane  figures,  as  the  square,  the  oblong,  the  triangle; 
children  to  work  from  large  mounted  figures  which  are  to  be  placed  at  the  front 
of  the  room.  Attempt  one  straight-line  object.  Aim:  To  memorize  shapes. 
Material :  Tinted  folding  or  construction  paper. 

5.  Paste  the  figures  cut  at  the  last  lesson  on  a  strip  of  construction  paper  of  a 
suitable  color  to  form  a  border.  Aim :  Harmony  of  color,  neatness.  Ma(3^rial : 
f^igures,  construction  paper,  paste. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  year  the  following  results  should  be  ap- 
parent : 

1.  Ability  to  name  and  recognize  the  six  standard  colors. 

2.  Ability  to  represent  straight  and  curved  lines  in  various  positions,  as 
standing,  lying  down,  leaning. 

8.  Ability  to  represent  general  forms  of  objects  by  drawings  and  cutting. 

4.  Knowledge  of  the  use  of  straight  edge  and  1-inch  measurement. 

5.  Ability  to  trace,  cut,  and  paste  neatly. 

6w  Familiarity  with  simple  nature  studies,  trees,  leaves,  flowers,  etc 

7.  AbUity  to  understand  such  terms  as  right,  left,  upper,  lower,  edge,  comer, 
straight,  curved,  center. 

8.  Ability  to  construct  the  simple  objects  designed  for  this  grade  through 
teacher's  directions. 

The  work  for  each  grade  is  outlined  in  a  similar  manner.  At  the 
end  of  the  sixth  year  the  following  results  are  expected : 

1.  Ability  to  express  light  and  shade  through  pencil,  painting,  showing  kind 
of  surfaces,  solidity,  etc. 

2.  Familiarity  with  all  tints  and  shades  made  from  the  standard  colors. 

8.  Ability  to  render  nature  studies,  simple  still-life  groups,  flat  and  graded 
washes  with  the  brush. 

4.  Some  knowledge  of  good  decoration.  Proper  framing  and  hanging  of 
pictures. 

6.  Familiarity  with  all  terms  used  in  "  results  of  the  fifth  year,"  and,  in  addl- 
tion,  a  knowledge  of  the  simplest  principles  of  perspective. 
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A  general  outline  in  drawing  and  handwork  for  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grades  includes  the  following: 

L  Nature  study:  Various  mediums,  outlines,  light  and  shade,  color.  Aim: 
Close  observation  of  details,  good  technique. 

2.  Object  drawing,  various  mediums. 

3.  Still  life.    Aim :  True  proportion,  light  and  shade,  color. 

4.  Map  drawing:  Pencil  and  water  color.  Aim:  To  correlate  with  history 
and  geography. 

5.  Perspective  studies:  Elementary  principles.  Aim:  To  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  convergence  of  lines. 

6.  Color  harmony:  Its  application  to  interior  decoration,  wearing  appar^ 
Aim:  To  develop  good  taste. 

7.  Home  work:  Original  problems  based  on  decoration.    Outdoor  sketching. 

8.  Study  of  pictures  and  frames:  Lessons  in  hanging  and  arrangement. 
Fitness  of  certain  objects  to  given  spaces. 

9.  Elementary  bookbinding:  Simple  notebook  problems.  Aim:  Accuracy, 
neatness. 

10.  Elementary  design :  Constructive  and  applied  units  from  conventionalized 
nature  studies;  stencil  construction;  stencil  application  in  various  objects 
of  use. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  the  following  results 
should  be  apparent: 

1.  -Ability  to  draw  common  objects  in  perspective.    Single  objects  or  groups. 

2.  Power  to  represent  solidity  of  objects  by  expressing  light  and  shade. 

3.  A  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mixing  of  all  colors  previously  studied. 
Ability  to  represent  various  washes. 

4.  Use  of  the  ^-inch  measurement. 

6.  Familiarity  with  all  type  solids.  Ability  to  draw  these  from  memory  or 
from  the  objects  themselves. 

6.  Power  to  appreciate  the  general  laws  of  good  taste  and  a  regard  for  the 
fitness  of  things. 

7.  Ability  to  express  in  careful  technic,  various  nature  forms,  showing  close 
observation  of  growth  and  structure. 

8.  Ability  to  construct  simple  products  of  use. 

The  entire  work  of  these  grades  is  closely  connected  with  the  high- 
school  courses. 

The  outlines  given  above  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  freehand-draw- 
ing work.  There  are  many  admirable  qualities  in  the  course,  but  on 
the  whole  it  seems  too  formal.  It  is  not  sufficiently  related  to  the  life 
and  experiences  of  the  children.  Considerable  correlation  with  holi- 
days, special  days,  and  seasons  is  ixitroduced,  which  is  appropriate. 
Some  good  suggestions  as  to  correlation  with  other  subjects  of  the 
curriculum  are  made.  Attention  is  appropriately  called  to  the  fram- 
ing of  pictures,  division  of  wall  spaces,  etc.  More  material  of  this 
nature,  as  well  as  the  relation  of  color  to  dress,  home  decorations,  etc., 
could  be  introduced  appropriately;  also  more  correlation  with  the 
sewing  and  manual  training.  On  the  whole  it  would  seem  that  too 
much  is  expected  of  the  children  in  the  time  at  their  disposal  and 
according  to  their  age  and  ability. 
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Course  in  mechanical  drawing. 
Sixth  grade. 

The  subject  is  introduced  at  this  juncture  in  order  that  the  boys  of 
the  higher  grades  and  of  the  high  schools  may  be  able  better  to  inter- 
pret advanced  problems.  The  plates  contain  only  the  simplest 
working  drawings  and  endeavor  to  acquaint  the  pupils  with  the  two 
important  views  of  any  mechanical  drawing,  namely,  the  plan  and  the 
elevation.  The  various  type  solids  are  used  as  a  basis  for  the  more 
practical  problems.  Thorough  drill  on  the  use  of  the  drawing  board, 
T-square,  triangles,  and  the  compass  is  most  important,  as  well  as 
constant  practice  in  freehand  lettering.  Twenty-four  plates  are  de- 
signed for  use  in  each  of  the  grammar  grades,  and  teachers  will  be 
supplied  with  a  full  set  of  72  blue  prints. 

Series  1.  Seventh  grade. 


Plate         I.  Freehand  lettering. 

II.  Conventional     lines     and 
their  uses. 

III.  Cube. 

IV.  "Square  prism. 

y.  Equilateral       triangular 
prism. 
VI.  Square     pyramid— eleva- 
tion showing  one  face. 
VII.  Square     pyramid — eleva- 
tion showing  two  faces. 
VIII.  Cylinder. 
IX.  Cone. 

X.  Hexagonal  prism. 
XI.  Nail  box. 
XII.  Geometric  problems. 

Series  2. 

Plate         I.  Square  plinth.  • 

II.  Square    washer.      Round 
hole. 

III.  Circular  plinth. 

IV.  Circular  washer.    Square 

hole. 
V.  Rectangular  prism. 
VI.  Section  of  a  briclc  chim- 
ney. 
VII.  Cement  vat. 
VIII.  Wrought-lron  brace. 
IX.  Water-pipe  section. 
X.  Circular  lamp  shade. 
XI.  Standard  or  i)edestal. 
XII.  L-shai)ed  bloclc  -bored. 


Series  8. 

Plate         I.  Triangular  plinth. 

II   Triangular  bra.ss  tray. 

III.  Hexagonal  pyramid. 

IV.  Hexagonal  lamp  bhad& 
V.  Footstool 

VI.  Mail  box. 
VII.  Shelf. 

VIII.  Stone  steps. 

IX.  Octagonal  plinth. 
X.  Octagonal  nut 
XI.  Teapot  stand. 
XII.  Bookrack. 

Series  4. 

Plate      I.  Window  plant  box. 
II.  Candlestick. 

III.  Hourglass. 

IV.  Pail. 

V.  Hemisphere. 
VI.  Bowl. 

VII.  DraNving  board. 
VIII.  Table. 

IX.  T-square. 

X.  Triangle. 

XI.  Tool  box. 

XII.  Cup  and  saucer. 
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Plate 


Eighth  grade. 

Eighth  ^ade— <3ontinued. 

Series  5. 

Series  6. 

I.  Square  stand. 

Plate        I.  Whisk-broom  can. 

II.  Piano  bench. 

II.  Stovepipe  elbow. 

III.  Bookshelves. 

III.  Bracket 

IV.  Desk. 

IV.  Stone  plant  box. 

V.  Kitchen  tabla 

V.  Plan  of  schoolroom  floor. 

VI.  Taboret 

VI.  Octagonal  pyramid. 

VII.  Ice  chest. 

VII.  Octagonal  lamp  shade. 

VIII.  Picture  frame. 

VIII.  Jar  with  stopper. 

IX.  Iron  ring. 

IX.  Gar  wheel. 

X.  Inkstand. 

X.  Gar-rail  section. 

XI.  Sleeve  board. 

XI.  Potato  masher. 

XII.  Toothbrush  holder. 

XII.  Pulley. 

No  inking  is  done  in  the  grades.  The  only  equipment  is  an  "  eagle  *• 
compass  and  a  foot  rule. 

Like  many  other  courses  in  mechanical  drawing  this  course  is 
largely  a  copying  of  blue  prints,  with  very  little  apparent  connection 
with  the  construction  work  of  the  shops.  As  a  formal  course,  logi- 
cally developed,  the  course  is  much  better  than  the  average.  But 
with  only  "  an  eagle  compass  and  a  foot  rule,*'  it  can  not  be  carried 
out  successfully. 

"Freehand  lettering,  conventional  lines,  and  geometrical  prob- 
lems "  mean  very  little  to  the  boys  when  presented  in  a  formal  way. 
These  things  will  have  meaning  only  when  taken  up  as  required  in 
the  execution  of  drawings. 

The  planning  and  making  of  constructive  designs  for  the  articles 
to  be  made  in  manual  training  would  give  more  real  meaning  to 
this  course.  Some  drawings  might  profitably  be  from  objects  in- 
stead of  all  from  blue  prints.  The  "  plan  of  the  schoolroom  ^  is  a 
good  problem  and  could  be  supplemented  with  drawings  of  the 
school  building,  yard,  etc. 

Courses  in  manual  training. 

In  the  fourth  and  fifth  years  cardboard  work  is  carried  on.  If 
articles  in  these  courses  are  designed  by  the  pupils,  working  plans 
made,  and  care  is  taken  to  select  projects  for  which  the  pupils  have 
a  real  need  and  in  which  there  is  opportunity  for  some  decoration 
in  the  drawing  classes,  this  work  may  be  made  quite  profitable.  It 
represents  an  important  industry  and  one  of  some  local  importance. 

Two  of  the  grammar  schools  are  fairly  well  equipped  for  wood- 
working, although  the  teaching  of  this  subject  below  the  high  school 
has  not  been  carried  far.  A  list  of  the  problems  in  woodworking 
prepared  for  use  in  two  of  the  grammar  schools  is  given  below.  The 
articles  are  constructed  from  blue  prints,  and  all  boys  are  expected 
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to  make  the  same  articles.    They  are  the  conventional  woodworking 
models  as  found  in  most  schools 

As  suggested  in  connection  with  the  cardboard  work,  if  articles 
really  needed  by  the  boys  were  planned  and  designed  by  them,  and 
constructed  from  their  own  dimensioned  drawings,  this  work  will 
prove  more  interesting  and  much  more  profitable. 

Problems  in  woodwork  for  grammar  achooU  No,  24  and  No,  28. 

1.  Use  of  rule,  square,  and  knife.  2.  Sawing  to  line  and  paring.  8.  Sand- 
paper block.  4.  Spool  holder.  5.  Teapot  stand.  6.  Keyboard.  7.  Sleeve 
board,  a  Bench  hook.  9.  Shelf.  10.  Whisk-broom  holder.  11.  Knife  box. 
12.  Bird  house.    13.  Glove  box. 

Courses  in  sewing. 

No  sewing  is  given  in  the  white  high  school,  but  it  is  given  in  the 
colored  high  school.  However,  in  the  white  graded  schools  it  is  given 
in  grades  four  to  eight,  inclusive.  The  supervisor  of  sewing  directs 
all  of  the  work  in  the  schools,  but  teaches  the  classes  in  the  teacher- 
training  school  only.    Sewing  is  given  in  both  years  of  this  course. 

Formerly  there  were  eight  special  teachers  of  sewing.  Now  only 
two  special  teachers  of  sewing,  besides  the  supervisor,  are  employed. 
The  rest  of  the  teaching  is  done  by  the  regular  grade  teachers,  who 
have  been  taught  this  special  work  by  the  sewing  supervisor.  The 
supervisor  meets  the  grade  teachers  in  groups  composed  of  all  of  the 
teachers  of  the  same  grades  in  the  city  after  school  hours  about  twice 
{«ch  semester,  and  gives  them  instruction ;  the  teachers  working  out 
in  miniature  the  problems  which  they  are  to  present  to  their  pupils. 

The  supervisor  also  has  the  training-school  girls  make  small-size 
models  of  the  articles  to  be  made  by  the  pupils.  These  training- 
school  students  are  well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  sewing,  but 
unfortunately  for  this  work  they  usually  start  to  teach  in  the  city 
school  system  in  the  lower  primary  grades  where  sewing  is  not 
taught  The  upper-grade  teachers  who  teach  the  sewing,  as  a  rule, 
come  from  other  cities  and  have  not  had  instruction  in  the  subject. 
None  of  those  who  are  teacliing  sewing  in  the  schools  now  have  had 
any  special  instruction  in  the  subject  except  that  given  by  the  present 
sewing  supervisor,  who  has  been  in  charge  of  this  work  for  several 
years. 

In  the  grade  schools  the  usual  method  of  procedure  is  to  put  two 
grades  together — one  teacher  taking  all  of  the  girls  of  the  two 
grades  in  sewing,  and  the  other  teacher  the  boys  in  some  form  of  con- 
struction work. 

The  work  done  by  the  grade  girls  is  practical  in  its  nature.  In 
each  grade,  in  the  first  few  lessons,  three  or  four  practice  stitches  are 
made;  then  these  are  applied  in  the  making  of  full-sized  garments. 
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The  sixth  grade  girls  make  uniforms  to  wear  in  the  high-school 
cookery.  These  seem  to  fit  well  into  the  course  at  this  time,  but  it 
would  seem  more  appropriate  to  make  them  nearer  the  time  when 
they  will  be  used. 

The  girls  in  the  sewing  classes  seemed  interested,  and  on  the  whole 
were  doing  good  work.  More  correlation  with  the  work  in  drawing 
in  making  of  designs  would  increase  the  value  of  the  instruction.  In 
some  instances  not  enough  attention  seemed  to  be  given  to  having 
the  girls  design  articles  to  their  own  measures  or  those  for  which 
they  had  a  real'need.  The  work  in  sewing  was  of  better  quality  and 
of  a  more  practical  nature  than  is  often  found  in  a  city  school 
system. 

The  task  of  training  the  teachers  for  all  the  work  in  the  subject 
carried  on  in  the  entire  school  system  in  addition  to  other  responsi- 
bilities is  too  great,  for  one  supervisor.  More  specially  trained  teach- 
ers should  be  employed,  particularly  in  each  of  the  large  grammar 
schools. 

Some  work  with  textiles,  weaving,  and  other  processes,  should  be 
introduced  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  five  full  years  of  regular  sew- 
ing.   Cookery  should  be  introduced  in  the  eighth  grade  at  the  latest 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

Courses  in  drawing  and  design. 

Although  the  bulletin  referred  to  above  outlines  four  years  of 
high-school  work  in  ^'  design  and  handicraft,''  it  appears  that  only 
the  first  two  years  of  the  course  are  being  given. 

The  outline  of  the  work  of  these  two  years  is  as  follows: 

FIRST  YEAR. 

Object  drawing:  Pencil  outline,  accenting;  pencil  painting,  light  and  shade; 
charcoal  and  chalk;  charcoal  and  water  color. 

Figure  drawing:  Pencil  outline,  accenting;  pencil  painting,  light  and  shade;  . 
silhouette  studies. 

Nature  study:  Pencil  outline  and  mass  drawing;  brush  work,  neutral  yalues; 
water-color  rendering. 

Outdoor  sketching  in  penciL 

Composition. 

Elementary  principles  of  design. 

Ck>lor  harmony. 

Elementary  principles  of  perspective. 

History  of  painting — ^illustrated  notebooks. 

Interior  decoration  of  home  and  school — illustrated  notebooks. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Nature  study:  Pencil,  Ink,  color. 

Design:  Constructive  and  applied. 

Stenciling:  Stencil  making,  application  on  fabrics. 
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Art  needlework:  Suggestions — ^table  runners,  doilies,  curtains,  pillow  covers, 

Eilementary  bookbinding:  Construction,  u£(ing  velium.  Suggestions— ^)ort- 
folios,  notebooks,  stationery  cases. 

History  of  painting — illustrated  notebooks. 

Interior  decoration  of  borne  and  school — ^illustrated  notebooks.  Personal 
adornment 

Similar  work  is  outlined  for  the  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  high- 
school  course,  but  is  not  now  oflfered. 

The  course  is  a  strong  one,  and  evidences  of  considerable  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  girls  in  the  high  school  were  apparent.  The  art 
-work  is  con-elated  with  the  work  in  home  economics.  When  the  sew- 
ing courses  are  introduced  in  the  high  school  (as  now  anticipated), 
further  opportunity  for  correlation  will  be  afforded. 

Courses  in  mechardcdl  drawing. 

Although  the  bulletin  states  that  "problems  in  this  department 
are  arranged  in  conjunction  with  the  shop  work,"  little  evidence  of 
correlation  was  found  in  practice.  The  bulletin  further  states  that 
**the  aim  of  the  work  is  to  correlate  the  drafting  with  local  indus- 
tries. Research  is  encouraged  along  this  line,  and  the  department 
of  English  assists  by  assigning  themes  in  the  various  processes  of 
manufacturing." 

A  brief  outline  of  the  two  years'  course  is  as  follows: 

FIR8T  YEAR, 

Use  of  Instruments:  Straight  and  curved  lines,  circles,  concentrlcs,  angles, 
etc 

Lettering:  Freehand,  designing,  and  spacing  of  titles,  figures. 

Geometric  problems:  Construction  of  various  figures. 

Projections:  Simple  objects  based  on  the  type  solids,  names  and  positions 
of  views. 

SECOND  TEAR. 

Working  drawings:  Application  of  the  principles  studied  the  first  yenr.  con- 
structive work  in  detail  and  assembled  shop  projects,  work  relating  to  local 
Industries. 

Orthographic  projection:  Belation  of  planes,  frustrums,  use  of  lines  and 
planes. 

Architecture :  House  framing,  details  of  construction,  floor  plans,  elevations, 
simple  perspectives,  interiors,  bungalow  plans  (original). 

Some  exceptionally  good  work  is  being  done  in  this  department. 
The  teacher  is  a  practical  draftsman,  a  practicing  architect,  and  has 
supervised  the  construction  of  buildings.  One  and  one-half  hours 
per  week  for  two  years  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  develop  the 
course  as  it  has  been  planned.  The  problems  for  the  woodworking 
and  metal  working  courses  could  probably  be  designed  and  the  work- 
ing drawings  made  here. 
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The  substitution  of  some  of  this  correlated  shop  drawing  in  place 
of  the  more  formal  work  of  the  first  part  of  the  drawing  course, 
bringing  in  the  use  of  instruments,  lettering,  and  geometric  prob- 
lems only  as  needed  would  add  to  the  educative  value  of  the  course. 
Likewise  the  theory  of  projection  should  follow  rather  than  precede 
the  application  of  these  principles,  and  in  architecture  the  course 
should  start  with  the  drawing  of  home  plans  and  elevations,  allow- 
ing the  details  of  construction  to  follow  as  needed  in  completing  the 
plans. 

Courses  in  home  economics. 

All  girls  in  the  high  school  are  required  to  devote  two  90-minute 
periods  each  week  to  work  in  this  department  during  the  first  and 
second  years.  It  is  seldom  that  work  so  well  organized  and  so  prac-  • 
tical  in  character  is  found  in  a  high-school  course.  The  cookery  and 
other  features  of  the  course  are  closely  correlated  with  the  cafeteria 
luncheon  service  of  the  school.  The  woman  in  charge  of  the  luncheon 
service  and  the  cookery  teacher  work  together  in  planning  the  activi- 
ties of  each  day,  so  that  the  products  o7  the  cooking  classes  are  used 
as  a  part  of  the  luncheon  menu.  The  supplies  for  the  cooking  classes 
are  furnished  out  of  the  receipts  of  the  luncheon  service.  Each  day 
the  high-school  girls  provide  one  or  more  dishes  for  this  service. 
Therefore,  if  the  cookery  lesson  is  on  bread  making,  the  girls  can 
make  bread  in  large  quantities  and  loaves  of  regulation  size.  In  this 
way  the  work  is  more  practical  than  that  frequently  found  in  cookery 
courses,  and  is  very  economical  for  the  school  system. 

When  the  new  high-school  building  is  completed,  opportunity  for 
further  expansion  of  this  department  will  be  possible.  As  brought 
out  in  Table  12,  almost  all  of  the  girls  like  the  work. 

Shop  courses  in  wood  and  metal. 

As  already  indicated,  shopwork  in  the  high  school  is  of  long  stand- 
ing. Bench  woodworking  was  introduced  in  1889,  machine-shop 
work  two  years  later,  and  forging  three  or  four  years  later. 

Five  or  six  years  ago  the  forge  equipment  was  sold,  and  this  part 
of  the  shopwork  was  discontinued.  This  equipment  was  thoroughly 
up-to-date  in  every  respect,  consisting  of  24  down-draft  forges  and 
other  equipment  in  proportion.  There  was  a  good  room  for  the  pur- 
pose, which  is  now  used  by  the  carpenter  and  painter  for  repair  work. 
The  teacher  who  had  charge  of  the  forging  was  old  and  hard  of 
hearing,  and  he  had  considerable  trouble  with  the  boys.  It  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate  that  this  work  was  done  away  with,  as  it 
represents  an  industry  of  great  importance  in  Wilmington  and  is  a 
valuable  manual- training  subject. 
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The  three  shops  were  well  equipped  when  installed,  but  have  had 
yery  little  additional  equipment  in  20  year&  But  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  two  shops  now  in  use  (woodworking  and  machine  shops) 
are  not  in  good  condition.  They  are  more  completely  equipped,  and 
with  better  tools  and  machinery  than  many  more  modem  shops.  In 
almost  every  respect  these  shops  are  fully  equipped  for  excellent  work 
in  their  respective  lines. 

Formerly  each  boy  had  90  minutes  per  day  for  manual  training, 
but  as  the  size  of  the  school  increased  this  time  was  cut  down,  until 
DOW  each  receives  instruction  but  two  double  periods  per  week. 

There  is  no  correlation  at  present  between  the  shop  courses  and  the 
courses  in  design  and  mechanical  drawing,  although  all  instructors 
concerned  expressed  a  wish  that  there  might  be  such  correlation.  The 
time  element  was  given  as  one  reason  why  correlation  is  not  attempted. 

All  shopwork  is  based  on  blue  prints'  provided  by  the  instructors, 
and  all  boys  seemed  to  be  doing  the  same  work  to  a  large  degree. 
Although  the  courses  as  printed  include  ^^talks  on  the  various  kinds 
of  wood,  lumbering,  iron  and  steel,  processes  involved  in  the  manu- 
facture of  metals,  shop  systems,  and  local  industries,"  the  instructors 
reported  that  there  is  little  or  no  time  for  these  things.  The  courses 
are  ^'shopwork"  only.  The  interest  of  the  boys  in  their  work  was 
good,  and  the  technic  and  the  products  turned  out  were  as  a  rule  good. 
Some  exceptionally  good  pieces  of  work  were  seen. 

Some  boys  were  repeating  courses,  and  naturally  were  little  inter- 
ested in  what  they  were  doing.  An  instructor  is  authority  for  the 
statement  that  promotion  in  the  high  school  is  by  years  and  not  by 
subjects ;  consequently,  if  a  boy  fails  in  some  academic  subject,  he  is 
required  to  take  his  manual-training  work  over  also,  even-  if  he  had 
done  this  work  creditably.  If  this  administrative  procedure  must 
continue,  it  should  at  least  be  possible  to  provide  new  problems  for 
boys  repeating  a  course. 

The  boys  pay  for  all  material  used  in  projects  which  they  take 
home  with  them.  Little  of  the  purely  exercise  work  is  taken,  but 
most  of  the  articles  of  real  value  are. 

In  the  construction  of  some  projects  little  is  left  for  the  boy  to  do 
but  to  follow  the  directions  given.  Not  much  thought  is  required. 
For  example,  in  lathe  lesson  No.  1,  which  is  turning  a  taper  piece, 
the  boy  is  given  a  full-size  blue  print  of  the  piece  both  in  the  cylinder 
form  and  as  it  appears  when  finished.  Also  he  is  given  the  follow- 
ing printed  notes: 

First  Make  piece  required  length,  facing  ends  straight  and  smooth,  using 
ddetool. 

Second.  Turn  to  diameter  given  in  upper  view  of  drawing,  using  diamond- 
point  tool. 
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Third.  Mark  on  surface  for  chambered  section,  and  turn  to  given  diameter 
plus  a  finishing  cut.  With  parting-tool  make  chambered  part  required  length, 
leaving  enough  metal  for  fillets.  Finish  ^  inch  part,  fillets,  and  I  inch  parts. 
Round  over  end,  using  the  graver,  and  file  finished  parts. 

Fourth.  Find  diflference  between  large  and  small  diameter  of  tapering  part, 
and  move  tail-stock  center  toward  front  of  lathe,  one-half  of  this  difference, 
for  each  number  of  times  the  length  of  tapering  part  is  contained  In  length 
of  piece.    Turn,  finish,  and  file  to  size. 

In  both  shops  the  instructors  are  men  of  maturity  who  have  had 
considerable  practical  experience  in  their  respective  trades.  Thus 
they  are  exceptionally  well  adapted  to  continuing  their  work  along 
more  vocational  lines. 

The  courses  as  outlined  are  as  follows: 

WOOOWOBK. 

A,  Joinery:  Halved  comer,  through  lap,  miter  joint,  open  mortlse-and-tenon« 
butt  mortise-and- tenon,  dovetail,  drawer  dovetail,  application  of  all  Joints  in 
construction  work.  (It  is  impossible  for  each  boy  to  make  ai^Ucation  of  every 
Joint.  As  a  rule  each  boy  constructs  only  one  piece  of  work,  making  applica- 
tion of  only  one  or  two  of  these  Joints. ) 

B,  Turning:  Cylinder,  step  cylinder,  grooved  cylinder,  bead  and  fillets,  stock- 
ing darner,  rolling  pin,  potato  masher,  mallet,  gavel,  candlestick,  cup.  (As  a 
rule  only  one  or  two  practice  exercises  are  made.  Some  excellent  practical 
projects  are  worked  out ) 

C  Pattern  makinff:  Washer,  wrench,  pipe  connection,  engine  crank,  stuffing- 
box  gland,  brass  nut,  pipe-connection  elbow,  eccentric  strap.  (Some  of  the  more 
capable  boys  make  more  difficult  problems,  as  patterns  for  small  engine,  etc.). 

D,  Cabinet  making:  Taboret,  bookcase,  table,  desk,  chair.  (One  or  two  arti- 
cles made  by  each  boy.) 

METAL  WOBK. 

A,  Vise  and  sheet-metal  loork:  Cutting,  filing,  straight  and  curved-line  figures; 
riveting,  cake  lifter;  application  of  cutting  and  filing;  garden  trowel ;  cast-iron 
paper  file  base,  steel  wire  stem;  drilling,  draw  filing,  polishing,  steel  hammer 
head ;  punching,  garden  weeder ;  tap  and  die  work,  spool  holder ;  chipping  and 
filing,  cast-iron  hammer  head,  paper  weight;  brass  paper  weight 

B,  MacJiine-tool  work:  Wrought  iron  cylinder;  taper  cylinder,  chambered 
with  fillet :  cylinder  chambered  to  gauge  and  cut  to  fit  reamed  hole ;  right  and 
left  hand  threading,  cast  iron.  United  States  standard ;  cast-iron  lathe  carriage 
handle,  finished  bright ;  hexagonal  bolt  and  nut,  finished  all  over ;  double  taper, 
with  beads  and  fillets;  arbor  with  nut,  square  threads;  crosshead.  cast  iron, 
finished  bright ;  mandrel.  (Not  all  of  this  course  can  be  completed  in  the  time 
available.) 

CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS. 

There  is  no  continuation  school  work  cIo..;}  in  l!ic  ciiy, 

PUnLI'J  EVENING  SCHOOLS. 

Ihe  only  evening  courses  offered  bv  the  public  schools  arc  those 
already  referred  to,  including  classes  in  the  review  of  the  common- 
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school  branches,  and  the  Americanization  school  for  foreigners,  re- 
centiv  established.  None  of  these  courses  is  industrial  in  character, 
though  the  students  are  largely  industrial  workers. 

PIUTATE  SCHOOLS. 

1.  In  some  of  the  parochial  schools  some  attention  is  given  to  free- 
hand and  mechanical  drawing. 

In  the  prospectus  of  the  "  Salesianum,*'  a  private  preparatory 
school  for  boys  under  the  direction  of  the  Catholic  Church,  free-hand 
drawing  is  given  as  one  of  the  subjects  taught  in  the  "  preparatory 
class,''  and  free-hand  and  mechanical  drawing,  architecture,  indus- 
trial drawing,  and  land  measuring  are  mentioned  as  among  the  sub- 
jects required  during  the  four  years  of  the  "commercial  division '^ 
of  the  regular  course. 

In  a  large  Friends'  school  giving  instruction  throughout  all  of 
the  grades  and  a  four-year  high  school,  free-hand  and  mechanical 
drawing  are  given  considerable  attention.  The  primary  school 
studies  "  include  drawing,  with  work  in  form  and  color."  The  work 
in  drawing  of  the  grammar  grades  is  described  in  the  catalogue  of 
the  school  as  being  "  under  the  care  of  a  skilled  instructor  of  long 
experience,  who  has  entire  charge  of  the  drawing  throughout  the 
school."    The  aim  of  the  free-hand  work  is — 

to  develop  an  appreciation  of  art,  and  to  cultivate  the  taste  for  beauty  In  dally 
life  and  surroundings.  The  Idea  is  to  help  the  pupil  at  the  very  outset  to 
originate  a  beautiful  arrangement  and  to  see  the  beauty  of  line  and  color  which 
should  exist  in  everything  that  is  made  by  hand.  The  mediums  used,  whether 
pencil,  charcoal,  pen  and  ink,  water-color,  or  pastel,  are  selected  to  suit  the 
work  to  be  done.  The  drawing  room  is  well  equipped  with  type  forms,  casts, 
and  such  materials  as  are  helpful  in  art  education. 

The  mechanical  drawing  course  embraces  perspective,  plane  geom- 
etry, and  plane  projection. 

Courses  in  hand  work,  such  as  free  cutting,  paper  construction 
work,  weaving,  clay  work,  and  sand  table  work,  are  given  in  the 
primary  grades  of  this  school. 

In  the  first  and  second  years  of  the  high-school  course,  which  is 
planned  primarily  for  college  entrance,  free-hand,  mechanical,  and 
architectural  drawing  are  required. 

2.  The  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  and  two  business  col- 
leges are  private  schools  giving  evening  courses.  The  work  of  the 
business  colleges  is  commercial  education.  The  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  is 
largely  industrial  in  character. 

Six  industrial  courses  were  offered  by  the  association,  namely, 
elementary  and  advanced  mechanical  drawing,  architecture  and 
building  bbnstnittibn^  sheiet-metal  wdrk^  elt^ttricityj  and  ^op  ma;tbt^ 
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matics.  In  these  classes  there  were  enrolled,  during  the  year  1915-16, 
71  young  men  of  the  ages  of  17  to  21  or  over.  The  drawing  courses 
were  most  in  demand,  judging  by  the  enrollment  in  the  different 
classes.    These  courses  were  taught  by  practical  men. 

2.  PROVISIONS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES. 
APFBENTICE  AGBEEliENTS. 

As  the  result  of  inquiries  made  of  manufacturers  only  three  re- 
ported having  any  apprenticeship  agreements.  Some  firms  which 
were  not  reached  are  reported  to  have  agreements.  One  such  firm 
maintains  a  regular  class  at  the  Young  Men's  ChristianAssociation 
one  night  each  week.  Several  firms  pay  the  tuition  and  traveling 
expenses,  besides  allowing  some  time  off,  of  boys  who  attend  schools 
in  Philadelphia.  It  is  understood  that  Delaware  College  will  ar- 
range cooperative  courses  in  engineering  at  an  early  date. 

One  manufacturer  reports  that  the  opportunities  for  boys  who 
go  through  the  apprentice  system  with  a  reasonable  education  are 
fair  if  they  are  willing  to  work  with  their  hands  and  their  brains. 

Superior  ability  and  unusual  interest  in  the  business  seem  to  work 
almost  invariably  for  the  shortening  of  the  apprentice  period  or 
for  more  rapid  advancement. 

Several  employers  are  encouraging  their  apprentices  to  attend 
night  school  or  to  undertake  correspondence-school  work.  Appren- 
ticeship agreements,  however,  are  rare.  According  to  the  opinions 
of  many  of  the  employees  in  Wilmington  apprenticeship  agreements 
constitute  one  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the  labor  situation. 

One  manufacturer  reports  that,  "  We  pay  their  tuition  at  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association  night  school."  Another  says,  "At 
Christmas  time,  to  encourage  the  apprentices,  the  length  of  their 
apprentice  period  is  reduced  certain  periods."  For  instance,  a  boy 
in  the  second  or  third  year,  who  has  been  attentive  to  his  work  and 
has  made  progress,  will  receive  as  high  as  six  weeks'  reduction  in 
the  apprenticeship  period.  If  the  reduction  is  made  in  the  second 
year,  for  example,  this  brings  him  six  weeks  nearer  to  the  period 
when  he  receives  the  increased  rate  of"  wages,  and  also  the  date  when 
he  receives  his  freedom.  Similarly,  for  boys  who  do  outside  work, 
usually  drafting-room  work  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, an  arbitrary  reduction  is  made  running  from  two  to  three  weeks. 

The  representative  of  a  large  ship  and  car  building  establishment 
stated  that  they  offer  to  apprentices  in  the  following-named  depart- 
ments a  free  course  in  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association  night 
school  after  they  have  served  one  year,  provided  their  attendance 
during  that  year  has  been  97  per  cent  or  more  of  the  working  year: 
Blacksmith  shop,  tin  and  copper  shop,  pattern  shop,  pipe  shop,' 
maxihine  shop,  joiner  shop,  paint  shop,  mold  loft,  and  electric  shop. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 
SUGGESTIONS  FOR  A  PROGRAM  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


I.  ESSENTIAL  ELEMENTS  TO  BE  PBOVIDED. 

A  survey  of  a  school  system  or  of  any  other  system  or  situation 
should  be  constructive  in  character.  This  is  an  age  of  efficiency, 
one  of  economy  in  management.  This  applies  as  well  to  school 
systems  as  to  big  business.  The  time  used  to  be  when  a  school  put  a 
new  subject  into  its  curriculum  because  a  neighboring  school  had 
done  so,  or  because  it  was  being  talked  about  at  educational  gather- 
ings. To-day  conditions  have  changed.  Changes  are  made  in  the 
course  of  study  or  in  the  administration  of  the  system  largely  because 
an  inquiry  into  conditions  warrant  and  suggest  such  changes. 

Also  the  time  has  passed  when  a  school  system  may  be  considered 
as  a  thing  by  itself  in  a  community,  an  institution  unaffected  by  other 
institutions  and  agencies.  The  schools  should  be  an  active  force  in 
the  entire  life  of  a  community,  and  in  formulating  their  curriculum 
and  in  their  entire  organization.  The  means  by  which  people  in  a 
given  locality  make  their  living,  the  industrial  life  of  a  community, 
has' more  to  do  with  shaping  the  customs  and  social  institutions  of 
that  conmiunity  than  any  other  agency  or  force.  The  schools  are 
no  exception.  But  to  a  large  degree  they  have  ignored  this  force. 
There  is  now  in  many  parts  of  the  country  a  popular  conviction  that 
the  schools  should  serve  more  effectively  the  majority  of  the  people 
as  well  as  the  small  minority  representing  those  who  are  to  go 
into  higher  institutions  of  learning  and  into  the  professions. 

The  demands  for  commercial  education  first  had  their  effect,  and 
commercial  and  business  courses  are  now  found  in  many  high  schools. 
The  demands  of  industrial  education  (another  phase  of  vocational 
education)  must  also  receive  consideration.  These  demands  are  the 
more  insistent  as  the  calls  for  more  skill  in  industry  and  more  at- 
tention to  industrial  design  become  more  pronounced,  and  because 
of  the  realization  that  industry  itself  is  gradually  leaving  to  other 
agencies  a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  it  formerly  assumed  in 
the  training  of  youth  for  its  life  work. 

71824*— 18 0  81 
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The  schools  of  Wilmington  are  trying  to  meet  the  demand,  which 
is  a  heavy  one.  But  the  schools,  unaided  by  industry  itself,  can  not 
meet  the  call  for  young  people  trained  ready  for  work  in  the  multi- 
plex industrial  system.  To  a  considerable  degree  through  its  public 
schools,  its  private  and  parochial  schools,  the  city  has  been  meeting 
the  demand  for  general  knowledge  and  culture.  These  schools 
have  given  some  attention  to  training  for  citizenship;  recently  the 
foreigner  has  had  his  needs  for  citizenship  met  in  a  more  definite 
manner  in  the  Americanization  schools  established  under  the  public 
school  system.  But,  in  the  education  of  every  individual  there  are 
three  essential  elements  to  be  provided — education  for  general 
knowledge  and  culture,  education  for  citizenship,  and  third,  but  not 
less  important,  education  for  vocation. 

In  many  respects  the  work  in  manual  arts  in  the  public  and  private 
schools  of  Wilmington  is  excellent,  much  better  than  the  average, 
but  it  does  not  go  far  enough  to  meet  the  demands  for  the  industrial 
phase  of  vocational  education.  To  a  large  degree  Wilmington  is  an 
industrial  city,  and  its  importance  in  this  respect  is  increasing.  Both 
employers  and  employees  recognize  the  need  for  industrial  educa- 
tion, and  they  are  ready  to  cooperate  with  the  school  authorities  in 
working  out  a  practical  plan  of  action. 

II.  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  SCHOOIA. 

During  the  school  year  1915-16  there  were  approximately  17,000 
children  in  the  schools  of  Wilmington,  of  whom  12,000  were  in  the 
public  schools  and  6,000  in  the  parochial  and  private  schools.  Of  the 
12,000  children  who  were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools,  approxi- 
mately 8,000  were  in  the  primary  grades  (grades  1  to  5  inclusive), 
2,800  in  the  grammar  grades  (grades  6  to  8  inclusive),  and  1,200  in 
the  high  schools. 

All  of  the  grammar  grade  white  pupils  are  accommodated  in  four 
buildings  which  are  centrally  located  in  the  city.  There  is  but  one 
white  high  school.  Thus  centralized,  the  pupils  may  the  more  easily 
be  reached  for  purposes  of  industrial  education. 

THE  PRIMARY  GRADES. 

In  these  grades  there  should  be  no  differentiation  in  the  work  for 
boys  and  girls.  Something  of  a  general  knowledge  of  the  funda- 
mental industries  should  be  the  aim  of  the  work  in  the  manual  arts. 
The  handling  of  materials  which  are  used  in  the  industries  is  in  itself 
worth  while,  and  leads  to  considerable  industrial  intelligence.  Edu- 
cational leaders  have  pointed  out  that  in  an  industrial  democracy 
every  citizen  should  have  more  or  less  industrial  intelligence  and  the 
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indnstrial  appreciation  and  sympathy  which  will  grow  out  of  suitable 
work  in  the  manual  arts. 

In  the  primary  grades  the  children  are  too  young  for  specialization, 
but  they  should  work  with  the  materials  which  are  used  in  the 
fundamental  arts  of  industry.  Wood,  metal,  paper,  clay,  and  textiles 
should  be  handled  and  formed  into  simple  articles  of  value.  The 
materials  themselves  should  be  the  basis  for  study  as  to  the  sources 
from  which  they  are  derived,  for  study  of  the  developing  processes 
which  have  brought  them  into  the  varied  uses  of  modern  times,  and 
for  a  study  of  their  manufacture  in  its  simpler  forms.  The  classroom 
work  should  be  accompanied  with  talks  by  the  teachers,  visits  to 
museums  and  to  the  industries  themselves.  Correlation  with  number 
work,  history  and  geography  stories,  and  nature  study,  should  be 
made  at  all  times. 

The  work  should  be  under  the  direct  charge  of  the  regular  grade 
teachers.  Designs  for  the  things  to  be  constructed  should  be  made 
by  the  pupils  so  far  as  practicable.  The  so-called  art  work  and  the 
industrial  arts  should  work  together  at  all  times. 

The  best  results  will  be  obtained  if  the  use  of  a  single  material  is 
not  confined  to  any  one  grade,  but  if  all  materials  are  used  in  as  many 
grades  as  the  developing  work  demands. 

The  development  of  skill  should  not  be  overemphasized.  Of  course, 
at  all  times  a  child  should  do  his  best,  but  skill  is  not  to  be  the  chief 
aim  in  the  lower  grades.  A  broad  and  general  acquaintance  with  the 
industries  by  actual  participation  in  typical  activities  is  to  be  sought. 

All  theory  and  discussion  should  arise  out  of  the  actual  work  with 
materials.  Valuable  suggestions  in  detail  for  work  in  the  grades  may 
be  obtained  from  the  courses  of  study  which  have  been  published 
in  a  number  of  progressive  cities. 

The  handwork  may  be  conducted  in  the  regular  classrooms.  Little 
special  equipment  will  be  necessary.  A  special  worktable  or  bench  in 
the  front  of  the  classroom  will  be  helpful. 

The  grade  teachers  should  have  the  assistance  and  advice  of  the  art 
and  industrial  arts  supervisors. 

Often  the  children  of  a  room  may  be  organized  into  a  miniature 
factory  force  for  the  making  of  some  articles  needed  in  the  school. 
The  tablets  or  notebooks  will  provide  such  an  occasion.  Small  looms 
to  be  used  in  weaving  may  be  made  in  this  way  by  one  grade  for  the 
use  of  pupils  in  a  lower  grade. 

The  art  and  handwork  as  now  being  done  by  the  grade  teachers 
under  direction  of  the  art  supervisor  may  be  made  the  basis  for 
further  development  along  the  lines  suggested  above.  A  resourceful 
supervisor  of  industrial  arts  will  be  necessary  to  develop  the  course 
as  it  should  be. 
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It  Ls  suggested  that  slewing  which  is  now  being  given  to  the  fourth 
and  fifth  grade  girls  be  omitted  until  the  sixth  year,  and  that  it  be 
replaced  by  work  suggested  above.  This  refers  to  fine  sewing.  Work 
with  textiles,  weaving,  and  the  coarser  stitches  should  be  included  in 
the  work  of  the  primary  grades.  This  work  affords  a  good  introduc- 
tion to  the  finer  sewing  of  the  upper  grades. 

THE  GRAMMAR  GRADES. 

The  industrial  arts  work  of  the  primary  grades  is  to  be  given  for 
purposes  of  general  education  and  culture.  It  provides  a  good  foun- 
dation fpr  the  specialized  industrial  and  household  arts  of  the  upper 
grades.  The  handling  of  materials  and  the  performing  of  the  simpler 
processes  of  construction,  together  with  talks  by  the  teacher,  study, 
and  visits  to  factories,  which  will  accompany  the  practical  work  as 
a  study  of  the  fundamental  industries  is  made,  will  lay  a  strong 
foundation  for  the  more  specialized  and  intensive  study  of  a  few 
industries  in  the  grammar  grades. 

It  is  in  the  upper  grades  that  the  effects  of  elimination  are  most 
felt.  Compulsory  school  attendance  ends  here;  the  majority  of  the 
children  drop  out  of  school.  As,  in  the  primary  grades,  the  purpose 
of  the  work  is  for  a  general  acquaintance  with  the  industries,  so,  in 
the  grammar  grades,  the  work  should  be,  to  a  large  extent,  for  pur- 
poses of  vocational  guidance,  to  assist  in  finding  out  aptitudes  and 
vocational  tendencies. 

The  work  for  boys  and  girls  should  be  differentiated.  Each  child 
should  become  acquainted  with  the  chief  industries  in  which  mem- 
bers of  the  same  sex  are  engaged.  These  should  represent  the  large 
trade  groups,  and  industries  of  local  importance  should  have  a  prom- 
inent place  among  those  selected  for  study. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  the  grammar  grades  are  still  too  young  to 
make  direct  preparation  for  the  trades.  But  more  or  less  of  industrial 
intelligence  and  appreciation  should  precede  industrial  efficiency. 
And  these  things  are  essential  in  the  education  of  every  indi- 
vidual, whether  he  goes  into  the  industries  or  not.  In  the  grammar 
grades  the  pupil  should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  gain  sufficient 
knowledge  of  the  industries  to  discover  whether  he  is  best  adapted 
to  enter  the  industrial  group  of  occupations ;  and  also,  to  some  extent 
at  least,  he  should  be  able  to  find  out  the  particular  group  of  indus- 
tries for  which  he  has  a  liking  or  special  aptitude. 

The  boys  of  the  grammar  grades  should  make  a  study  of  from 
three  to  six  of  the  principal  industrial  occupation  groups.  Probably 
the  best  manner  in  which  to  present  each  occupation  group  is  by  a 
more  or  less  intensive  study  of  one  of  the  principal  trades  in  that 
group.    Some  of  these  groups  are  the  metal-trades  group,  the  build- 
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ing-trades  group,  the  printing-trades  group,  the  electrical  group,  the 
machine  operating  trades  group,  the  agricultural  group,  and  so  on. 

As  was  suggested  for  the  primary  grades,  practical  work,  actual 
participation  in  typical  industrial  processes,  should  form  the  basis 
for  each  course;  Study  of  materials  used,  methods  and  processes  of 
manufacture,  and  labor  conditions  in  each  industry  should  be  taken 
up  as  the  practical  work  progresses.  At  all  times  theory  should  fol- 
low and  grow  out  of  practice.  As  they  work  with  their  hands,  the 
children  will  ask  questions,  they  will  want  to  know  the  "why"  of 
what  they  are  doing;  thus  opportunity  for  theory,  for  supplemental 
study,  will  arise. 

In  like  manner,  the  work  for  the  girls  should  be  organized.  Vari- 
ous phases  of  the  household  arts  should  be  developed,  including  foods 
and  food  preparation,  textiles  and  garment  making,  and  the  care  and 
management  of  the  home.  In  addition,  some  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  principal  trades  open  to  women.  Some  of  these  are  con- 
nected with  the  operating  of  machines  of  various  types.  Probably 
little  of  practical  nature  can  be  done  with  the  latter  phase  of  the 
girls'  work  for  lack  of  equipment,  but  classroom  work  may  be  at- 
t^npted  in  conjunction  with  visits  to  factories. 

Home  planning,  furnishing,  and  decoration  are  phases  of  work  of 
great  value  to  girls. 

The  art  work  should  be  largely  in  the  nature  of  design,  and  closely 
correlated  with  the  constructive  work  both  of  the  boys  and  of  the 
girls. 

Special  teachers  are  required  to  take  care  of  the  industrial  and 
household  arts  work  of  the  grammar  grades ;  likewise  special  rooms 
and  equipment  are  needed. 

In  the  four  buildings  housing  the  grammar  grades,  instruction  in 
art  work  and  sewing  are  being  given  to  all  girls,  woodworking  to  the 
boys  of  at  least  two  of  the  larger  schools,  and  mechanical  drawing 
and  some  form  of  construction  work  to  all  boys.  Special  rooms  and 
some  special  equipment  are  being  used  now  in  each  school.  Sewing 
and  art  supervisors,  special  teachers  of  art,  sewing,  and  construction 
work  (only  one  man,  however)  are  employed  at  present  in  these 
schools. 

The  most  important  step  essential  to  the  development  of  a  good 
course  in  the  industrial  arts  in  the  grammar  grades  is  the  employ- 
ment of  a  capable  man  for  the  work  in  each  school,  at  least  one  for 
each  of  the  two  larger  schools.  One  instructor  for  the  smaller  schools 
combined  might  answer  for  the  present.  Part  of  the  time  of  an  indus- 
trial art  director  should  Ife  given  to  the  grammar  grades. 

Instead  of  woodworking  only,  several  lines  of  industrial  work 
should  be  undertaken.   Table  57  suggests  a  general  outline  of  courses. 
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At  first,  and  until  additional  equipment  can  be  provided,  course 
"A"  should  be  undertaken.  Here  two  lines  of  woodworking,  followed 
in  the  eighth  grade  by  metal  working,  are  suggested.  The  course  in 
metal  working  can  be  carried  out  with  very  little  equipment  other 
than  that  used  for  woodwork.  The  rougher  carpentry  work  suggested 
is  even  more  closely  related  to  actual  industrial  work  than  the  usual 
bench  woodwork  given  in  schools ;  it  will  appeal  to  the  boys  more,  and 
provides  opportunity  for  doing  work  for  the  school  of  practical  value. 
To  some  extent  the  industrial  arts  work  may  be  self-supporting ; 
the  material  used,  at  least,  may  be  covered  by  the  value  of  the  product. 

SUGGESTED  OUTLINES  OF  COX7B8E8. 

Printing  is  a  very  important  industrial-arts  course,  and  need  not 
involve  great  additional  expense  to  the  school,  because  much  printing 
for  school  use  can  be  done  in  the  school  shop.  Suitable  equipment  for 
printing  costs  about  as  much  as  equipment  for  woodworking.  A 
separate  room  will  be  required,  or  one  end  of  one  in  the  present  shops. 

A  course  in  bookbinding, and  paper  and  cardboard  work  should  take 
up  problems  which  are  thoroughly  practical.  The  equipment  for  this 
work  need  not  be  expensive.    No  separate  room  need  be  provided. 

Equipment  for  cookery  need  not  be  elaborate  or  very  expensive. 
Excellent  work,  at  least  for  a  beginning,  may  be  done  with  a  modest 
equipment.   A.  separate  room  is  desirable. 

The  following  outlines  of  courses  in  paper,  printing,  frame-house 
construction,  elementary  benchwork,  and  metal  work  were  developed 
by  a  committee  of  teachers,  and  are  here  suggested  for  adaptation  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Wilmington  schools. 

Paper  manufacture  and  industries  using  paper. 


No. 


Group. 


Processes. 


New  tools. 


Paper  making  (band 

process). 
EDvdopes  and  port- 

foUos. 

Boxes  and  cases , 

Tablets 


Beatini;.  pouring,  screening,  pressing,  dxrlng*  cal- 

endemi£.  cuttuog.  counting.  Jogging. 
Cutting,  folding,  pasting 


Composition  books. 


Pamphlet  covers.., 
Loose-leal  covers. . 


Bookbinding     (casing 
style). 

Book  mending •. 


Cutting,  creasing,  folding,  pasting 

Counting,  cutting,  covering.  Jogging,  gluing,  cut- 
tine  down,  taping,  trimming. 

Counting,  Jogging,  lolding,  sewing;  taping,  trim- 
ming. 

Cutting,  folding,  tapixig 

Cutting,  hinging,  foldmg,  punching,  putting  in 
eyelets. 

Marking,  sawing,  sewing,  gluing,  rounding,  trim- 
ming, casing. 

Mending  torn  leaves,  loose  leaves,  damaged  cov- 
er: re-covering,  etc. 


Screen,     felt,     heater. 

iron,  paper  cutter. 
Scissors,  rule. 

Knile. 

Tape  and  screw  presses. 


Punch. 

Sewing-fhune,      back- 
glue  pot, 


The  industries  using  paper  in  some  of  Its  forms  are  numerous  and  seem 
especlaUy  weH  adapted  to  average  school  conditions.  A  special  room  is  not 
necessary,  neither  are  many  and  expensive  tools. 
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Many  articles  wliich  can  be  made,  coming  under  each  group,  may  be  of  use 
In  the  school.  The  necessary  equipment  for  this  work  may  soon  be  paid  for 
in  the  saving  to  the  school  of  the  expense  of  purchasing  many  things  which  can 
be  made  by  the  pupils  taking  the  course. 

Printing, 


No. 

Oroap. 

PnioesseB. 

Topics  for  discosslflii.  etc. 

1 

Compositiloii. 

L«Bnilng  case,  holding  stick,  setting 
type,  catting  leads. 

Wetting,  distributing 

Historic    mtthodfl    of   tiamrnitHnv 

Dlstributton 

knowledge,  discovery  of  movable 

(fividing  words  into  syllables,  spac- 
ing,  pmiting  measurements  iino- 
type  machines,  proof  reading. 

Proof. 

Moving  type  horn  stick  to  galley. 

tyinc,  taking  and  correcting  proof, 

correcting  type. 
Moving  type  to  stone,  placing  furni- 

Making  ready  tympan.  overlay  and 
imdtflav;  proper  impression;  ink- 

T*^positlon  ....•.••••.  • 

Pwsswork 

Invention  of  printing  praas,  eompoef- 
tion  of  rollers  and  ink,  misdng  col- 
ors, bist<Hlc  presses. 

Joh  prfnttM. , 

MetfiodsofniofltntiDg. 

Wood-cut  and  bk)ck4etter  making... 

Wood  cuts,  stereotype,  ebalk  platea, 
etching,  photo-engraving,  electro- 
typing. 

Many  things  for  the  school  may  be  done  in  this  course,  such  as  printing  pro- 
grams, cards,  stationery,  the  school  paper  or  magazine,  posters,  blanks,  etc. 

A  special  room  is  almost  absolutely  essential,  as  well  as  considerable  special 
equipment.  However,  the  expense  need  not  be  more  than  in  equipping  for 
benchwork  in  wood. 

This  is  an  industry  that  is  rapidly  being  given  a  place  in  the  school  curricu- 
lum, and  it  is  meeting  with  much  favor  with  school  authorities. 

Frame-Jiouse  construction. 


No. 


Group. 


Newtoob. 


16 


staking  oif  and  getting 
levels. 

Excavation 

Foundation 


Measufing,  squaring,  leveling. 


floor  frame 


Wall  frame 

WaU  sheathing. 

Roof  frame 

Roof  sheathing 

Roof....JTT!7. 

Making    and    setting 
frames. 

Siding 

Extenor  finish— paint- 
Floors 

Interior  finish— paint- 
ing,   staining,   var- 
nishing, etc. 
Hanging  doors,  sash, 
1,  etc. 


Mixing,  tempering,  pouring,  or  lay- 
ing. 
Sawing,  fitting,  squaring,  nailing. . . . 


Hatchet,   level,  square, 

pole,  straightedge. 
Spade,  pick,  shovel. 
Box,  screen,  trowel. 


Saws,  chiae^ 
square. 


tty 


Chalk  lining,  naiUng. 
Planing,  fitting 


Painting 

Blind  naUing,  matching. 


Fitting,  hinging,  putting  on  locks, 
etc. 


Planei. 
Brush. 

Screw  driver,  gauge,  brace,  bits. 


This  is  an  important  industry  and  one  found  in  every  community.  A  prac- 
tical building  problem  is  possible  In  every  school.  Such  projects  as  shed  for 
outdoor  physical  apparatus,  tool  house  for  the  school'  garden ;  garage,  children's 
play  house,  poultry  house  to  be  sold;  partitions  in  the  school  basement,  etc., 
are  possible. 
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A  boy  having  had  this  course,  with  work  carefully  selected  from  the  different 
groups,  will  be  as  weU  qualified  to  take  up  cabinet-making  in  the  high  school  as 
one  who  has  had  an  elementary  benchwork  course  in  wood  in  the  upper  grades. 

Elementary  bench  work. 


Now 


Qroup. 


New  tools. 


FrooMBM. 


PrqiecU. 


Laying  oat 

Catting  out 

Sgoaring  to  siM. 
IfodifTing: 
a.  Using  plane. . 

6.  Ualng chisel.. 

c  Using  gouge 

i.  Using  turning 

saw. 
e.  Using  spoke- 
shave. 
Sharpening  tools. . 


Smoothing. 
Rnishing«. 


Fitting  and  assem- 
bling. 
Fastening 


Finishing:  Re- 
viewed and  con- 
tinued. 


Rule,  try-square,  framing 
square,  dividers,  etc. 

Ba?k,  rip.  and  crosscut- 
ting  saws. 

Planes 


T-bevel 

Chisels 

Gouges,  veining  tool. 

Taming  saw 

Bpokeshave 


Scraper,  sandpaper. . 
Brushes 


Brace,  hits,  clamps 

Hammer,  screw  driver, 
nail  senate 


Measuring,  lining,  gaging, 
describing  circles,  etc 

Sawing,  using  bench 
book,  trestles,  and  viae. 

Planing  and  testing 

Chamfering,  bevehng 

Paring 

Hollowing  out,  cutting 
grooves. 

Outside  and  Inside  curve 
sawing. 

Smoothing  curves,  mod- 
eling. 

Grinding,  whetting 

Scraping,  sandpapering. . 
Appl]ring  finish  and  rub- 
bing down. 
Boring,  cutting 


Board     loom,     cheoker 


board,  target,  role, 
indpaper  block,  be 
hook  4-pieoe  loom. 


Sand! 


lock,  bttich- 


Boxes,  miter  box. 

Clothes  cleat,  cutting 
board,  cylinder. 

Bookrack,  tool  rack,  pic- 
ture frame. 

Desk  tray,  bookrack 
ends. 

Picture  frame,  coat 
hanger. 

Handles,  pointer,  ooat 
hanger. 

Chisel,  plane  iron,  goage 
knife. 


Trestle,  cross  stand,  tab- 
oret,  mitered  frame, 
stepladder,  sled, 
shelves,  cases,  book- 
binding, clamps,  appa- 
ratus. 


This  course  in  bench  work  in  wood  has  several  distinctive  features  One  is 
the  clear  separation  of  work  into  groups,  each  group  standing  for  certain  defi- 
nite tool  processes.  Also  in  each  group  some'  projects  are  entirely  completed. 
To  do  this  some  other  tool  processes  may  have  to  be  introduced  into  the  group 
incidentally,  but  these  processes  have  only  a  minor  place  there.  The  principal 
work  on  each  project  is  done  with  the  tools  of  the  group. 

Anotlier  feature  for  which  this  course  stands  is  that  of  constructing  many 
really  useful  projects,  a  number  of  which  are  for  use  in  the  school.  Boys 
often,  if  properly  directed,  take  more  interest  in  making  articles  for  the  school 
than  for  themselves. 

Metal  toork. 


Na 


Qroop. 


Kew  tools. 


Prqiects. 


Win  work. 


Strip  metal  work.. 


Sheet  metal  (with- 
out aoUer). 


Flat  and  round  nose  pli- 
ers, flies,  vise^  role, 
draw  plate. 

Cold  chisel,  center  punch, 
snips,  hammen,  drills, 
awl,  try-square,   rivet 


Cutting,  bending,  form- 
ing, wire  drawing. 


iling.   rivetinj 
Dg,  Dending. 


(with 
solder). 
Fmng and  fitting.. 


Shaping  rom  the 
flat. 


Soldering    iron,    torch, 

oeaser. 
Variety  of  files , 


Beating,  planishing  and 
finishing  hammers,  an- 
vils. 


ting. 


Cutting,  bending,  drill- 
ing, sawing,  filing,  rivet- 
ing. 

Cutting,  bending,  casing, 
stiffening,  soldering. 

Cutting  ^th  snips  and 
chisel,  filing,  fitting, 
testing. 

Raising  to  shape,  planish- 
ing, filing,  annealing, 
polishing,  cotoring  with 
flame,  adds,  etc. 


Staple,  skewer,  paper 
cup,  ring,  chain,  hinge, 
corkscrew,  carpet  beat- 


er, ooat  hanger. 

Picture  hook,  clip,  angle 

iron,    hasp,    Micket, 

staiul,   candles  tick. 


Book  comers,  blotter- 
pad  comers,  box,  can- 
dlestick, shade,  lan- 
tern. 

Pipe,  biscuit  cutter,  cap, 
funnel,  pail. 

Escutcheon,  key,  wrench, 
calipers. 

Tray,  candlestick,  plate, 
cup,  bowl,  covers. 
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So  often  in  the  elementary  school  practically  all  of  the  construction 
work  provided  for  the  boys  has  been  woodworking.  The  woodwork- 
ing industries  are  important  ones,  but  there  are  other  and  just  as  im- 
portant fields,  among  them  the  metal-working  industries  holding  an 
important  place.  In  the  State  of  Delaware  the  metal-working  indus- 
tries are  so  important  that  they  should  have  a  place  in  every  course 
of  study  in  the  industrial  arts. 

It  is  possible  to  carry  out  a  large  part  of  this  course  in  metal  work  on 
the  woodworking  benches  and  with  a  small  amount  of  additional 
equipment. 

A  great  many  useful  articles  may  be  made  from  metal.  This  is  a 
good  "  tinkering  "  course  for  boys,  enabling  them  to  do  many  repair 
jobs  about  the  home. 

TIME  ALLOWANCE. 

At  present  two  hours  per  week  in  the  sixth  grade  and  two  and  one- 
half  hours  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  being  devoted  to  art 
and  manual  training  for  the  boys,  and  the  same  amount  of  time  for 
art  and  sewing  for  the  girls.  This  is  as  much  time  as  is  usually 
given  to  these  lines  of  work  in  public  schools,  though  hardly  sufScient 
to  realize  the  possibilities  of  the  new  work  suggested.  An  additional 
hour  per  week  is  desirable. 

It  is  further  suggested  that  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools,  at 
least,  one  sixth  grade,  one  seventh  grade,  and  one  eighth  grade  be 
peiinitted  to  arrange  schedules  so  that  one-half  of  each  day  may 
be  given  over  to  industrial  and  household  arts.  Preferably  groups 
of  boys  and  girls  who  are  most  apt  to  drop  out  at  the  end  of  the 
grades,  and  who  will  probably  enter  the  industries,  should  be  selected. 

All  of  the  academic  work  of  these  selected  groups  should  be 
closely  correlated  with  the  industrial  work. 

Course  C,  Table  57,  provides  for  six  different  lines  of  work  in  the 
three  grammar  grades.  Such  industrial  classes  shjuld  be  able  to 
do  a  certain  amount  of  repairing  for  the  school  and  to  make  a  great 
many  needed  articles. 

Each  different  kind  of  work,  whether  in  this  more  extended  indus- 
trial course  or  in  the  briefer  course,  will  open  up  to  the  boy  or  to  the 
girl  a  different  industry.  By  this  means  they  will  De  better  able  to 
decide  whether  industrial  work  is  suited  to  them,  and  to  judge  as  to 
what  group  of  trades  appeals  to  them  most,  and  for  which  one  they 
seem  to  have  the  most  aptitude. 

At  present  only  a  very  little  woodworking  is  given  to  the  boys 
before  they  reach  the  high  school.  Consequently,  the  outlook  upon 
conditions  in  industry  secured  by  boys  in  the  Wilmington  public 
schools  is  extremely  limited. 
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A  variety  of  di£Ferent  industrial  courses  should  have  some  influence 
in  keeping  boys  and  g:irls  in  school.  Mr.  Grantland,  the  State  child 
labor  inspector,  says  that  what  is  most  needed  in  the  Wilmington 
schools  is  considerable  "elementary  industrial  work  for  boys  who 
never  will  reach  the  high  school." 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOIi. 

Conditions  in  Wilmington  warrant  the  gi>dng  of  more  attention  at 
present  to  the  development  of  strong  industrial  arts  and  household 
arts  courses  in  the  grammar  schools  than  in  the  high  school. 

However,  the  high  school  already  possesses  equipment  which  can 
be  more  fully  utilized  and  the  school  is  not  fully  serving  its  purpose 
unless  it  does  more  in  these  lines  than  at  present. 

As  already  indicated,  definite  apprenticeship  systems  are  found  in 
but  few  of  Wilmington's  industries.  The  time  is  ripe  for  the  public 
school  to  do  its  duty  in  cooperating  with  the  industries  in  training 
young  people  for  industrial  employment. 

The  high  school  can  still  further  serve  the  community  in  organiz- 
ing special  industrial  classes,  admitting  boys  and  girls  who  have  not 
necessarily  completed  a  grammar-school  education  but  who  are  over 
age  for  the  grades  and  who  are  industrially  inclined. 

Because  children  are  over  age  for  the  grades  and  are  discouraged 
in  attempting  a  regular  grammar  course  or  a  regular  high-school 
course  should  not  necessarily  mean  that  they  can  get  no  further 
benefit  from  the  schools.  Special  industrial  classes  in  the  high 
school,  where  more  elaborate  and  varied  equipments  will  be  found, 
should  take  care  of  such  pupils. 

It  seems  wise  to  require  not  more  than  one  year  of  industrial  and 
household  arts  of  all  pupils  in  the  high  school.  ThiR  should  be  the 
first  year,  and  one  and  one-half  hours  per  day  should  be  given  to  the 
work 

Design  and  mechanical  drawing  related  to  the  industrial  course 
should  be  required  in  this  year.  This  may  have  to  be  given  during 
a  part  of  the  l^-hour  industrial-arts  period. 

For  the  boys,  the  first  year's  work  might  profitably  be  divided 
equally  between  elementary  cabinetmaking  and  metal  working,  some- 
what as  at  present.  The  courses  should,  however,  represent  more 
than  mere  shopwork.  Study  of  materials,  processes  of  manufacture, 
history  of  the  industry,  and  the  like,  all  closely  related  to  the  shop- 
work  and  growing  out  of  it,  should  be  made  a  part  of  each  course. 
The  construction  should  be  based  on  designs  made  by  the  pupils. 
Mere  exercise  work  should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum  and  arranged 
to  precede  immediately  the  practical  problem  employing  the  exercise. 

The  first  year's  work  required  of  the  girls  might  be  divided  be- 
tween sewing  and  cookery,  with  accompanying  work  in  design. 
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Elective  courses  for  both  girls  and  boys  should  be  offered.  For 
boys  there  might  be  forging  and  art  metal  work;  wood  turning 
pattern  making,  and  foundry  work;  advanced  machine-shop  work; 
printing;  electrical  construction;  and  so  on.  For  the  girls,  elective 
courses  should  include  sewing;  cookery;  house  planning,  decoration, 
and  furnishing;  art  crafts,  such  as  leather  work,  pottery,  art  metal, 
etc.  Each  course  should  be  accompanied  by  related  design  and 
working  drawing  courses  pursued  at  the  same  time* 

SPECIAL  COX7B8ES. 

This  study  developed  the  fact  that  a  number  of  the  workers  in  the 
trades  had  taken  at  least  a  partial  high-school  course,  also  that  both 
boys  and  girls  were  dropping  out  of  the  high  school  to  enter  the 
trades. 

.  The  manufacturers  stated  almost  unanimously  that  they  preferred 
apprentices  who  have  had  some  high-school  work.  The  industries 
of  Wilmington  to  a  very  high  degree  require  skilled  workmen;  a 
number  of  regular  high-school  courses  would  materially  help  such 
employees  to  a  better  understanding  of  their  work. 

Two  years  ago  one  of  the  high-school  manual-training  teachers 
found,  on  investigation,  that  14  manufacturers  were  ready  to  join 
with  the  high  school  in  arranging  cooperative  courses  for  boys.  This 
study  showed  the  same  general  attitude  on  the  part  of  other 
manufacturers.  It  seems  that  the  only  reason  that  this  work  has  not 
already  been  started  in  the  high  school  is  the  lack  of  needed  funds. 

These  should  be  provided,  and  several  such  courses  started  at  once. 
The  metal-working  industries  seem  to  furnish  the  best  place  for 
making  a  beginning. 

EVENING  CLASSES. 

In  evening  classes,  the  greatest  need  seems  to  be  for  short  unit 
courses  along  a  number  of  lines.  Various  trade  groups  should  be 
provided  for. 

Foremen  and  others  of  exceptional  ability  in  the  different  indus- 
tries, who  possess  some  teaching  ability  as  well,  could  be  called  upon 
to  give  some  of  these  courses.  The  industrial  arts  supervisor  might 
be  a  suitable  person  to  have  general  supervision  of  this  work,  or 
possibly  one  of  the  industrial  arts  teachers.  No  doubt  a  number  of 
courses  could  be  given  by  the  industrial  arts  teachers  in  the  schools. 

Blue-print  reading,  estimating,  mechanical  drawing,  architectural 
drawing,  different  branches  of  shop  mathematics,  use  of  the  framing 
square,  are  courses  for  which  a  need  was  expressed  by  the  workers. 
Courses  in  the  common  branches  are  ncrw  given  by  the  schools.  This 
work  should  be  given  in  the  same  buildings  with  the  industrial 
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courses,  and  those  schools  should  be  selected  which  will  reach  the 
workers  in  different  sections  of  the  city. 

A  number  of  short  courses  of  a  few  weeks'  duration,  each  for  which 
tiiere  seems  to  be  the  greatest  demand,  should  be  offered  first,  and 
others  organized  as  demand  arises. 

m.  SUGGESTIONS  FOB  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  THE  INDUSTRIES. 
APPRENTICESHIP  AGREEMENTS. 

According  to  the  United  States  census  for  1910,  there  were  417 
apprentices — 371  males  and  46  females — ^in  the  manufacturing  and 
medianical  industries  of  Wilmington.  From  the  statements  of  groups 
of  workmen  in  the  various  industries  of  the  city,  there  are  very  f eyv' 
instances  of  definite  agreement  between  employer  and  apprentice.  A 
number  of  workmen  made  the  statement  that  the  thing  most  needed 
by  Wilmington  industrial  workers  is  a  revival  of  .the  apprenticeship 
agreiement,  adapted  to  present  conditions. 

Employers  stated  almost  unanimously  that  apprentices  and  work- 
men in  their  employ  are  given  every  opportunity  to  learn  the  various 
phases  of  their  different  lines  of  industry  by  being  shifted  about  as 
much  as  possible,  but  there  are  few  definite  agreements  to  this  effect 
between  employer  and  union  or  employer  and  apprentice. 

In  Wilmington,  as  also  brought  out  in  the  Minneapolis  survey,  the 
helper  system  is  largely  replacing  other  forms  of  apprenticeship. 
Probably  little  can  be  done  here,  as  elsewhere,  in  working  up  senti- 
ment among  the  employers  for  trade  agreements.  The  boy  himself 
seems  averse  to  anything  very  binding  on  his  part,  frequently 
changing  from  one  industry  to  another  or  from  one  employer  to 
another  after  starting  on  his  apprentice  period. 

A  few  progressive  manufacturers  are  encouraging  their  appren- 
tices to  attend  evening  schools  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation and  elsewhere,  often  paying  their  expenses  or  otherwise 
making  it  worth  while  for  them  to  attend.  Several  employers  are 
even  maintaining  special  evening  classes  for  their  employees. 

Employers,  in  general,  however,  seem  ready  to  work  with  the 
schools  in  organizing  and  maintaining  cooperative  courses  and  even- 
ing classes.  No  doubt  the  majority  of  them  would  give  financial 
or  other  material  encouragement  to  apprentices  to  attend  these  latter 
if  the  schools  would  establish  them. 

SUMMARY  or   SUGGESTIONS. 

1.  That  a  capable  supervisor  of  industrial  arts  (a  man)  be  ap- 
pointed and  that  men  teachers  for  the  industrial  arts  work  for  the 
boys  of  the  grammar  grades  be  appointed. 
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2.  That  both  for  boys  and  for  girls  in  the  grammar  schools  several 
different  lines  of  industrial  work  be  provided,  instead  of  only  one 
for  each  as  at  present. 

8.  That  in  one  of  the  grammar  schools  (or  possibly  in  the  high- 
school  building)  special  industrial  classes  be  established,  devoting 
one-half  of  each  day  to  industrial  work. 

4.  That  throughout  the  school  system  the  art  work  place  more 
emphasis  on  design,  and  be  more  closely  correlated  with  the  work  in 
industrial  and  household  arts. 

5.  That  several  elective  courses  in  industrial  lines  for  boys  and 
girls  in  the  high  school  be  offered. 

6.  That  special  industrial  courses  be  offered  in  the  high  school, 
open  to  boys  and  girls  industrially  inclined  although  they  may  not 
have  completed  a  full  grammar  course. 

7.  That  cooperative  courses  be  arranged  by  the  high  school  in  con- 
junction with  the  metalworking  and  woodworking  industries. 

8.  That  short  unit  evening  courses  in  a  number  of  industrial  lines 
be  organized  for  industrial  work;  these  to  be  given  in  several  public 
school  buildings. 
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APPENDIXES— FORMS  USED  IN  MAKING  THIS  SURVEY. 

APPENDIX  A. 

Washingtan,  D.  C,  November  29, 1915. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR, 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education. 

INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  SECTION,  DELAWARE  STATE  SURVEY. 

PT7BP0SB. 

The  purpose  of  the  Industrial  Education  Section  of  the  Delaware  State 
Survey  includes  the  following  studies,  so  far  as  may  be  possible  In  the  limited 
time  available : 

1.  A  study  of  the  schools,  to  determine  what  kind,  and  how  much,  education 
the  young  people  of  the  State  are  receiving,  and  what  facilities  are  available 
for  further  development  * 

2.  A  study  of  the  industries,  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  demand  for 
young  people,  the  qualifications  expected  of  the  workers,  something  of  the 
character  of  the  occupations  engaged  in,  and  the  need  of  education. 

S.  A  study  of  present  provisions  for  industrial  education. 

(a)  In  the  schools. 

(h)  In  the  industries. 
4.  Suggestions  for  a  program  of  industrial  education. 
NOCT :  This  inquiry  wUl  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  city  of  Wilmington  for  the  present 

OUTLINE  OF  STUDIES. 

L  A  study  of  the  schools. 

1.  Legislation  affecting  school  attendance. 

(a)  State. 

(1)  Compulsory  attendance  laws. 

(2)  Child  labor  laws. 

(3)  Regulations  of  State  Department  of  Education. 

(4)  Enforcement 
(6)  County  and  City. 

(1)  Enactments. 

(2)  Regulations  of  Boards  of  Education. 

(3)  Enforcement 

2,  The  Schools. 

(a)  Organization. 
(6)  Financial  support 

(c)  Enrollment  and  classlflcAtfon  of  pupils. 

(1)  Facts  and  comimrisons. 

(2)  Proportion  of  persons  of  school  age  in  school. 

(d)  Service  rendered  to  those  not  in  regular  day  schools. 
(6)  Courses  of  study. 

95 
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L  A  Btudy  of  the  BChooU — Ck>ntinned. 

S.  Elimination  of  pupils  from  the  schools, 
(a)  Facts  and  comparisons. 

(6)  Facts  concerning  lS-14-year8-old  pupils  In^hooL 
(o)  Facts  concerning  high  school  boys  and  glrla. 

n.  A  Btudy  of  the  industries, 

1.  Importance  and  scope. 

2.  Industrial  pursuits. 

(a)  Listed  in  order  of  importance. 

(b)  Value  of  products,  and  number  of  employees 
(o)  Analysis  of  principal  occupations. 

(d)  Wages  and  hours  of  labor. 

(e)  Opportunities  for  advancement 

(/)  Demand  In  each  for  general  education,  special  trade  educationy 

special  manipulative  slcill. 
(g)  Demand  in  each  for  boys  and  girls 
8.  Toung  people  in  the  industries. 

(a)  Those  working  under  special  permits  from  the  State. 

(a)  Permit  boys. 

(b)  Employment-certificate  boys  and  girls, 
'                     (1)  School  history. 

(2)  Present  occupations. 

(3)  Prospects  for  advancement 

(b)  Older  boys  and  girls. 

(1)  School  history. 

(2)  Efforts  to  continue  education. 

(3)  Present  occupations. 

(4)  Prospects  for  advancement 
(o)   Educational  needs. 

(1)  As  expressed  by  the  workers. 

(2)  As  expressed  by  employers. 

III.  Present  provisions  for  industrial  education, 

1.  In  the  schools 

(a)  Public  schools. 

(1)  Day  schools. 

(a)  Elementary. 

(b)  High  schools. 

(c)  Continuation  schoolB. 

(2)  Evening  schools. 
(5)  Private  schools. 

(1)  Day  schools. 

(2)  Evening  schools. 

2.  In  the  industries. 

(a)  Apprenticeship  agreements. 

(b)  Special  schools  or  classes. 

(c)  Shifting  of  workers  to  secure  knowledge  of  various  processes, 

machines,  etc. 

(d)  Encouragement  of  workers  to  self -improvement 

IV.  Suggestions  for  program  of  industrial  education, 

1.  Essential  elements  to  be  provided. 

(a)  Education  for  general  knowledge  and  cultura 
(5)  Eklucatlon  for  citizenship, 
(c)   Education  for  vocation. 
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IT.  BuggeHkms  for  program  of  ind^uirial  ednooKon — OoPtfauMfl, 
2.  Provision  in  tlie  sdiools. 

<a)  Elementary  schocda. 

(b)  High  8cbool& 

(e)  Special  schools  or  dasses  during  the  day. 

(d)  Brening  schools  or  classes. 
8.  Provision  in  the  indnstries. 

(a)  An>rentlce8hip  agreements. 

(&)  Special  schools  or  classes. 
4.  Goqp^^tion  involving  worlEers,  employers,  and  the  schools. 

11824"— 18 1 
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DEPABTMBNT  OF  THE  INTERIOR       INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  DELAWARE  STATE  SURVEY 

BBOOBD  or  18  OB  14  TXAB-OLD  PUPIL. 

Name Boy  or  girl Grade Age 

School Teacher 

Place  of  birth :  Post  office State 

Country  (If  not  born  in  United  States) 

Do  you  intend  to  finish  the  eighth  grade? To  go  to  high  school? 

To  any  other  school,  or  college? What?- 


Are  you  now  employed  at  any  kind  of  work  out  of  school  hours?. 

If  so,  at  what  kind  of  work? 

What  do  you  plan  to  do  to  earn  a  living  when  you  grow  up? 

Why  do  you  plan  to  do  thls?- 


Place  of  your  father's  birth :  Post  office State 

Country  (If  not  bom  In  United  States) 

What  Is  your  father's  occupation? 

Give  age  of  each  brother  under  21  who  Is  at  work  and  his  occupation : 
1.  Age Years ;  Occupation ! 


Name Address 

2.  Age Years ;  Occupation 

Name Address 

8.  Age Years;   Occupation 

Name Address 

Give  age  of  each  sister  under  21  who  is  at  work  and  her  occupation : 

1.  Age Years ;  Occupation 

Name Address 

2.  Age Years ;  Occupation 

Name Address 

8.  Age Years;   Occupation 

Name Address 
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APPENDIX  C. 

TySPABTMEST  OF  THB INTHRIOR,      INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 
U.  8.  Bnrean  of  Education  DELAWARE  STATE  SURVEY 

BEOOBD  or  FEBMIT,  BOT  OB  GIBL. 

Kame  of  child Sex Race 


Place  of  birth Date Age.. 

Date  of  permit 


Applicant's  name Relation  to  child- 
Reasons  for  going  to  work 


Boon  "When  he  or  she  is  to  work 

Grade  in  school  when  this  permit  is  granted.. 
Regularity  of  school  attendance.^ ^ 


Condnct  of  child  in  this  grade. 
Physical  condition  of  child. 


BfTect  of  work  on  character  of  school  work 

On  school  attendance On  conduct. 

On  physical  condition  of  child. 


When  did  child  permanently  withdraw  from  school. 
Why?- 


Flrst  occupation Kind  of  merchandise 

Date  began Date  left .  Earnings  per  week 

Second  occupation Kind  of  merchandise 


Date  began Date  left Earnings  per  week. 

Third  occnpation Kind  of  merchandise- 


Data  began Date  left.  Earnings  per  week. 
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APPENDIX  D. 

DBPABTMBNT  OF  THE  INTBBIOB,      INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  SBOnON 
U.  S.  Bmean  of  Education  DELAWARE  ST^TE  SURVEY 

BBOOBD  or  HOLDER  OF  GXZTK&AI*  EMPLOTMKNT  0E8TIFIOA.lBi 

Name Boy  op  girl Race.     .,    .      — ^ 

Place  of  birth- Date A«e Yeara 

Date  of  application  for  certificate ^Date  Issued — . _ 

Applicant's  name Relation  to  child — 

Applicant's  address Occupation 

Reason  given  for  going  to  work. 


Grade  In  school  when  left  to  go  to  work 

Quality  of  work  done  In  this  grade In  grades  below  this. 

Regularity  of  school  attendance Deportment 

Physical  condition  of  child . 


Did  this  child  reenter  schoobafter  leaving  to  go  to  work? 

First  position, — ^Klnd  of  work When  employed. 

Name  of  firm  and  business «- -«.- 


When  left  this  position Why? Wages. 

Second  position. — ^Klnd  of  work Wlien  employed 

Name  of  firm  and  business 

When  left  this  position Why? Wages. 

Third  position. — ^Klnd  of  work-.^ When  employed 

Name  of  firm  and  business 


When  left  this  position Why? Wages 

Fourth  position. — ^Kind  of  work When  employed 

Name  of  firm  and  business 


When  left  this  position Why? Wages- 
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APPENDIX  & 


DEPABTMBNT  OF  THH INTBBIOB, 
IT.  S.  Bureau  of  Bdncation 


INDUSTRIAL  SIDDOATION  SBOTION 
DELAWARE  STATE  SURVEY 


To  the  Principdl  of  School  No. — : 

During  1915  the  boys  listed  below  were  granted  permits  to  work  outside  of 
sdiool  bours.  Please  indicate  whether,  in  the  Judgment  of  yours^  and  his 
room  teacher,  there  has  been  any  noticeable  change  in  each  boy  in  the  particulars 
noted  below  since  he  has  been  working.  Other  information  about  any  of  these 
boys  will  be  be  appreciated.  Please  return  this  blank  with  information  to  the 
superintendent's  ofBce  not  later  than  January  14. 


Nan*. 

Dart*  of 
permit. 

OlBd*. 

Sflhool 

•ttCDd- 

aoM. 

Copdnct. 

oondi- 
tlcn. 

R«ixiarla. 
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APPENDIX  P. 


DBPARTMBNT  Or  THE  INTERIOR 
U.  S.  Bureau  of  Bdncatlon 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  SECTION 
DELAWARE  STATE  SURVEY 


BBOOBD  or  WOBKEB  UNDEE  21   TKAB8  OF  AQE. 


Name- 


Home  addreflB  (Street  and  No.)- 
Place  of  birth:  Post  Office, 


Sex. 


Age. 


.Year& 


.State. 


Country  (if  not  bom  in  United  States) 

When  did  yon  leave  scbool?    Year ....Month Why?. 

Where  did  you  last  go  to  school?.,    .,,,. —.«.—. 


What  grade  did  you  complete  before  leaving  school? 

Was  it  a  pnbUc,  xmrochial,  or  other  private  school? 

What  correspondence  school  courses  have  you  taken? 

What  evening  school  courses  have  you  taken? 

Do  you  draw  bo<^  from  the  public  library? .... 

Name  and  business  of  your  present  employer. — , .. 

What  is  your  work  with  this  employer? 


What  other  work  have  you  done  with  this  employer? 

How  long  have  you  been  employed  here?    Years Months. 


..Weeks. 


RMOfd  of  previous  6niplo7iiifliit« 

Hint  amptoyad. 

After  leaying  scbool. 

• 

Employ«r. 

lOndofwoik. 

Tmzi. 

ICoDtbi. 

WMkl. 

j^j^.  ^ 

Thifdjob 

Tonrtb  lobi  ••■•••••■•■■• 

RiTth  lob r- 
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No. 

1. 

No. 

2. 

No. 

S. 

No. 

4. 

No. 

5. 

No. 

6. 

No. 

7. 

No. 

8, 

No. 

9. 

No. 

10, 

No.  11. 

BtlLUBTnsr  OF  THE  BTJBEAtJ  OF  EDUCATIOH  FOE  1918.  ^ 

Monthly  record  of  current  educatlonul  publications,  January,.  1018. 

Guide  to  United  States  Government  publications.    W.  I.  Swanton. 

Aiciicultural  Instruction  in  the  high  schools  Of  six  eastern  States.    C.  H. . 

•   Lane.  '  .        -'  -  "  -         .  . 

Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publicatlonSv  February,  1918. 

Work  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  natives  of  Alaska,  1916-17.  " 

The  curriculum  of  the  woman's  college,    Mabt'l  L.  Bobinson,  *    . 

7.  The  bureau  of  extension  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina.^  Uools  B. 
\Vil8on  and  Lester  A.  Williams.  .- ^ 

Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  March,  1918. 

Union  list  of  mathematical  periodicals.    David  Eugene  Smith.  .  . 

Public-school  classes  for  crippled  children.    Edith  R.  Solenberger. ,    ' 

A  community  center-^VVhat  tt  is  and  how  to  organize  It    Henry  D. 
Jackson, 
No.  12.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  April,  lOlS. 
Jio,  13.  The  land  grant  of  1862  aiid  the  land-grant  colleges.    Ben^.  F.  Andre w&. 
No.  14.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  May,.19i8. . 
No.  15.  Educational  survey  of  Elyria,  Ohio.. 
No.  16.  FaclUdades  Ofrecldas  a  Los  Estudlantes  Extranjeros.      . 
No.  17.  History  of  public>school  education  In  Arizona.    Stephen  B.  Weeks. 
No.  is*  Americanization  as  a  war  measure.  =  -     ,»        ^ 

No.  19.  Vocational  guidance  in  secondary  education.    A  report  of  the  Commla-        j 
slon  on  Secondary  Education.  ^  ,      .  1 

No.  20.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications,  June,  1918.  i 

No.  21-  Instruction  in  journalism  In  institutions  of  higher  education.    Jame*       ' 

M.  Lee. 
No.  22.  Monthly  record  of  current  educational  publications — Index,.  February, 

1917,  to  January.  1918.      .  '.  ,      V.  : 

No.  23.  State  laws  relating  to  education  enacted  in  1915,  1916,  and  1917.    WU- . 

llara  R.  Hood.  ,  ^       •. 

No.  24.  Vocational  guidance  and  the  public  schools.    W.  Carson  Ryan,  Jr.     -  '    ; 

No.  25.  ludustrial  education  in  Wilmington,  Delaware. 
No,  26.  The  national  council  of  primary  education. 

No.  27.  Rural-teacher  prepai-atlon  in  State  normal  schools.     Ernest  Bu^mhauu '      '; 
No.  28.  The  public  schools  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina.  .'•... 

No.  29.  American  agricultural  coUegea  -        " 

No.  80.  Resources  and  artandards  of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences. 
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THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 


ABSTRACTS     OF     PAPSRS     AND     REPORTS     RBAD     AT     THB     SECOND 
AKNT7AX.   MKETINO    AT   KANSAS    CITY,    MO.*   FEBRUARY    27,    1917. 


TIME  ALLOTMENT  IN  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

By  Miss  Flobence  C.  Fox, 
Specialist,  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 

This  report  shows  the  time  allotment  in.  a  representative  city  in 
each  of  18  States,  as  follows:  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode 
Island,  Texas,  Virginia,  Wisconsin,  Washington,  Indiana,  Iowa, 
California,  Mississippi,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Maryland,  Missouri,  New 
Jersey,  and  Nebraska. 

A  questionnaire  was  sent  to  the  primary  teachers  of  these  cities 
asking  them  to  state  the  time  actually  spent  by  them  in  teaching  each 
subject.  Handwork  included  (1)  modeling,  sand  or  clay ;  (2)  draw- 
ing, blackboard  and  crayon;  (3)  painting,  ink  and  water  color; 
(4)  cutting,  white  and  colored  papers;  (5)  making,  cardboard  sloyd; 
(6)  building,  on  the  sand  table;  (8)  stenciling. 

Under  play  were  included  (1)  games,  directed  and  free;  (2) 
dramatization,  posing  and  acting. 

Music  included  (1)  singing,  (2)  dancing,  and  (3)  rhythm.  Na- 
ture study  embraced  three  forms  of  activity,  (1)  excursions,  (2)  field 
lessons,  and  (3)  experiments. 

Minutes  per  day  devoted  to  the  several  subjects  in  the  primary  grades  of  18 

representative  cities. 


Daily  time  schedule  800  minutes. 

Subject. 

Grade  I. 

Grade  II. 

Orado  III. 

Minutes. 

Per  cent. 

Ifinutes. 

Percent. 

Minutes. 

Per  cent. 

1.  RwdiuiE 

82 
26 
11 
16 
25 
U 
13 
12 
12 
U 

201 

8 
3 
5 
8 
4 
4 
4 
4 
81 

68 
16 
20 
30 
27 
14 
12 
12 
14 
11 

19 

1 

il 

44 

12 
20 
40 
36 
14 
13 
15 
17 
11 

".' 

2.  Phonid 

3.  Spelling 

1 

4.  AJithnKrtlC 

S.    ^^Nlgnilge           .          X  a  .       .  a  .  X  .  a  .  .  .       .  x  .  a  .  x  a  x 

••  Dfawini 

|i 

7.  Games 

fi.  Nttora  study 

9.  Mnjte        ^ 

a 

10.  Handwork 

Nora. — This  table  comprises  a  partial  list  only  of  the  subjects  in  the  daily  program. 
It  Is  intended  to  show  the  average  daily  time  allotment  accorded  the  primary  actiyitles 
In  comparison  with  that  given  to  the  five  fundamental  subjects. 
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It  was  found  that  the  subject  of  reading  absorbed  the  major  por- 
tion of  the  time  on  every  program,  taking  up  20  per  cent  of  the 
time  in  the  first  grade,  19  per  cent  in  the  second,  and  14  per  cent 
in  the  third.  Handwork  comes  at  the  bottom  of  the  list  in  all  the 
grades,  receiving  3f  per  cent  of  the  time  allotment,  or  a  fraction 
over  11  minutes  out  of  300  minutes  for  the  entire  day  of  school. 
Games,  nature  study,  music,  and  drawing  fall  into  this  lowest  group 
and  divide  the  honors  with  handwork  at  approximately  4  per  cent. 
In  the  third  grade  nature  study  receives  5  per  cent  of  the  time,  with 
approximately  the  same  for  drawing  and  music.  In  other  words,  the 
child  reads  on  an  average  over  an  hour  a  day  in  five  hours  of  attend- 
ance at  school  in  the  first  grade  and  is  occupied  with  handwork  for 
11  minutes.  He  works  arithmetic  examples  16  minutes  and  sings  12 
minutes.  He  spells  37  minutes,  including  phonic  exercises,  and  draws 
14  minutes.  He  devotes  25  minutes  to  language  exercises  and  plays 
games  13  minutes. 

In  the  second  and  third  gradeg  the  proportion  changes,  especially 
with  the  subject  of  arithmetic,  which  assumes  a  new  importance  and 
is  given  a  much  larger  amount  of  time.  Some  other  subjects  are 
also  recognized  as  more  and  more  important,  but  handwork  remains 
at  the  foot  of  the  ladder  throughout  the  primary  years  and  receives- 
its  paltry  11  minutes  in  all  the  grades  alike. 

ADJUSTING  PRESENT  CONDITIONS  TO  THE  CHILD'S  NEEDS. 

By  Ada  Van  Stone  Habris,  Pittsburght  Pa, 
When  one  is  confronted  with  the  problem  of  teaching  the  children 
of  a  great  city  one  can  readily  understand  why  so  much  time  must 
be  put  on  the  schedule  for  reading.  The  basic  subject  is  English, 
and  the  oral  language  and  spelling  are  the  backbone  of  the  work. 
In  the  cities  we  have  children  of  all  nationalities.  English  is  the 
important  thing  for  them  to  learn.  No  time  allotment  should  be 
made  until  the  third  year.  Wlien  you  come  to  the  actual  working 
over  of  the  day's  time  schedule  you  have  another  problem.  I  find 
that  in  the  lower  grades  it  is  better  to  give  more  time  to  the  school 
activity.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  make  a  scientific  study 
of  this  in  order  to  get  at  the  bottom  of  it.  We  ought  to  know  the 
relative  importance  of  the  subjects  we  are  handling. 

Everyone  should  be  concerned  in  finding  more  practical  educa- 
tional material  in  the  primary  grades. 

SPECIALISTS  IN  THE  PRIMARY  SCHOOL. 

By  Makie  Anderson,  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 
A  different  kind  of  organization  is  needed  to  enable  the  primary 
schools  to  realize  the  full  significance  of  the  special  activities  which 
we  usually  designate  as  handwork,  nature  study,  play,  music,  and 
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literature.  We  need  a  more  efficient  organization,  so  that  all  the 
time  that  is  necessary  may  be  secured  for  children's  varied  activities 
as  well  as  for  the  more  formal  school  work. 

We  need  teachers  of  formal  work  and  we  need  teachers  of  special 
work  in  our  primary  schools. 

We  need  classrooms  for  our  regular  work,  special  environment  for 
the  special  work,  and  playgrounds  for  the  recreational  activities. 
This  is  the  day  of  specialization,  and  we  need  specialization  in  Our 
primary  schools  as  well  as  in  the  secondary  schools,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  The  subject  matter  in  the  primary  school  curriculum 
can  be  organized  in  larger  units  than  in  the  secondary  schools;  for 
instance,  one  teacher  can  handle  all  of  the  regular  subjects,  another 
teacher  all  or  part  of  the  special  subjects,  with  still  another  teacher 
to  develop  the  recreational  activities  on  the  playground. 

The  right  kind  of  organization  will  make  this  possible.  It  will 
also  solve  the  problem  of  the  teacher's  l?ititude.  If  regular  teachers 
are  selected  who  know  how  to  teach  the  formal  work  better  than 
anything  else,  leave  them  alone  to  develop  the  work.  If  teachers  of 
nature  study  and  handwork  are  chosen  who  have  specialized  in  those 
lines,  give  them  all  the  latitude  they  need  to  develop  that  work. 
The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  other  special  subjects  and  play- 
ground activities. 

When  our  whole  primary  school  is  organized  properly  there  will 
be  time  for  varied  activities  as  well  as  time  for  the  formal  work. 
The  teacher  who  is  a  specialist  may  have  the  privilege  of  developing 
her  field  unmolested  and  the  children  will  get  as  much  of  all  kinds 
of  work  as  they  individually  need. 

OPPORTUNITY  FOR  SELF-DEVELOPMENT. 

By  Miss  Day,  Cincinnati  University. 

I  wonder  whether  we  should  organize  our  forces  so  that  the  child 
is  under  the  supervision  of  the  teacher  every  moment  of  the  day  or 
whether  we  should  give  the  child  an  opportunity  for  self-develop- 
ment. It  seems  to  me  that  at  seat  work  children  have  the  time  to 
develop  their  own  initiative.  Sometimes  the  child  begins  to  build 
by  feet  work  instead  of  seat  work.  Give  him  a  chance  to  use  the 
mind  that  God  has  given  him.  Give  him  a  chance  for  self-expres- 
sion, and  we  shall  not  have  so  many  troubles  when  we  try  to  suppress 

him. 

DEPARTMENTAL  ORGANIZATION. 

By  Miss  Metz,  Kirkwood,  Mo, 

We  are  trying  to  organize  our  schools  somewhat  in  the  way  sug- 
gested by  Miss  Anderson.  One  teacher  is  in  charge  of  recitation 
work  and  another  attends  to  drill  work  and  hand  work.    After  the 
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recitation  work  in  reading  I  send  the  children  to  the  other  room  for 
drill  work  and  another  group  comes  to  me  for  a  reading  lesson.  This 
makes  the  children  progress  faster.  In  the  middle  of  the  year  we 
had  two  teachers  to  take  charge  of  the  recitation  work  and  one  to  take 
charge  of  the  drill  work.  Now  we  are  planning  to  add  a  fourth 
teacher,  to  take  charge  of  the  music,  art,  and  physical  work.  We 
have  all  of  these  activities  going  on  at  the  same  time.  One  teacher 
has  a  small  group  for  intensive  work  in  reading  or  some  other  sub- 
ject, while  another  teacher  supervises  drill  work  and  other  seat  work 
with  a  larger  number  of  pupUs.  This  seems  a  better  plan  than  hav- 
ing the  children  sit  in  one  room  all  day. 

FREEDOM  AND  PROGRESS. 

By  Miss  Dat. 

We  tried  an  experiment  with  a  first-grade  class  and  allowed  the 
children  to  do  as  they  pleased.  The  teachers  started  with  18,  but  that 
number  was  later  reduced.  The  children  were  allowed  to  come  in  the 
schoolroom  and  begin  at  whatever  thing  they  wanted  to  do.  Along 
two  sides  of  the  room,  on  the  wall,  were  shdves.  On  one  shelf  was 
some  clay  that  children  could  use  and  would  enjoy  playing  with.  A 
little  farther  along  there  was  a  work  bench,  saw,  hammer,  frame  for 
sawing,  and  a  little  table.  In  another  comer  of  the  room  were  book- 
shelves, and  so  on  throughout  the  room. 

As  to  the  method  of  reading,  a  little  group  came  to  the  front  of  the 
room,  where  there  were  some  pictures  which  had  been  separated  from 
the  rhymes  belonging  to  them.  Presently  another  group  joined  and 
all  seated  themselves  in  a  semicircle.  All  were  interested  in  the  pic- 
tures and  the  lines  describing  them.  They  began  fitting  the  lines  to 
the  proper  pictures.  The  work  went  on,  and  not  one  of  those  chil- 
dren in  the  semicircle  was  distracted  by  the  other  sounds  in  the  room. 
The  success  of  this  method  was  such  that  at  the  end  of  the  yeaj  these 
children  could  read  as  well  as  most  of  the  second-year  pupils. 

LATITUDE  IN  THE  DETAILS  OF  METHOD. 

By  G.  Ethbx  VTalley,  Kansas  City,  Mo, 

A  primary  teacher  should  have  great  latitude  in  the  detail  of 
method,  so  that  every  child  can  be  reached.  To  meet  the  needs  of 
children  of  different  ages,  of  varied  experience,  of  all  kinds  of  home 
environment,  and  the  whole  group,  which  varies  from  year  to  year, 
she  must  be  allowed  the  greatest  freedom. 

The  work  in  the  primary  grades  deals  with  the  mechanics  of  read- 
ing, of  writing,  and  of  number,  in  themselves  very  uninteresting.  The 
quick  automatic  use  of  all  the  symbols  of  those  subjects  must  be 
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acquired.  To  avoid  a  distaste  for  them  and  to  create  a  desire  for 
them  the  teacher  should  be  allowed  to  change  the  time  as  well  as 
method  of  procedure  in  teaching  them.  A  great  variety  of  g^unes 
and  drills  must  be  used  to  meet  the  demand  for  activity  natural  to 
all  children.  Mechanical  or  inexperienced  teachers  can  not  reach 
each  child,  since  they  stay  close  to  one  method  or  text.  The  teacher 
must  be  larger  than  her  text. 

Originality,  adaptability,  appreciation  of  values  and  present  needs 
and  conditions,  a  keen  interest  in  life  and  its  need  for  full  enjoyment 
at  each  stage  of  development  are  qualities  absolutely  necessary  to  all 
good  teachers. 

COOPERATION  BETWEEN  SUPERVISOR  AND  TEACHER. 

By  Miss  Babnuic,  New  York  City. 

I  do  not  feel  that  the  type  of  work  that  we  should  aim  for  in  the 
primary  department  can  come  altogether  from  the  supervisor  or 
superintendent.  The  teacher  must  know  the  conditions  under  which 
she  works  and  must  know  her  children.  She  is  there  to  teach  the 
child,  and  I  have  a  very  strong  feeling  that  the  salvation  of  our 
schools  must  come  from  the  classroom  teachers.  We  need  strong 
teachers  who  know  what  to  do  and  who  are  free  to  use  their  judg- 
ment in  matters  of  detail.  In  the  past  the  plan  has  been  to  impose 
the  program  and  course  of  study  upon  the  teacher,  who  in  turn  has 
imposed  these  upon  the  children,  endeavoring  to  get  results  whi<rii 
may  "  pass  muster."  If  the  work  in  our  schools  is  to  be  properly 
adapted  to  the  children,  the  classroom  teacher  must  be  responsible 
for  it.  She  must  constantly  check  up  results  and  have  the  courage 
of  her  convictions  to  follow  up  and  ask  for  changes  that  she  feels 
are  necessary.  That  she  must  work  with  those  in  the  supervising 
positions,  not  for  them.  The  supervisor  must  keep  the  perspective 
clear  before  the  teacher;  the  teacher  must  keep  the  supervisor  in 
close  touch  with  the  child's  interest  and  point  of  view.  It  is  an  easy 
thing  to  sit  in  the  oflSce  and  make  a  course  of  study  which  considers 
everything  excepting  the  child ;  it  is  the  duty  of  tiie  classroom  teacher 
to  keep  the  child's  need  constantly  in  the  foreground 

FREEDOM  FOR  PUPILS;  RELAXATION  FOR  TEACHERS. 

By  Mb.  Kerb,  Superintendent,  Kirhtoood,  Mo, 

In  our  schools  we  have  emphasized  activity.  Every  boy  and  girl 
in  the  grades  is  given  30  minutes  to  play  in  the  morning  and  30  min- 
utes' play  in  the  afternoon  during  the  school  hours,  under  intelligent 
direction.  There  is  freedom  in  the  school  both  for  the  children  and 
for  the  teadiers.  The  boys  and  girls  can  go  about  the  building  with 
78W8'— 18 2 
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exactly  the  same  freedom  you  teachers  have  in  this  hotel.  It  is  no 
sin  if  boys  and  girls  talk  to  each  other.  If  you  make  a  rigid  system 
where  the  boy  and  the  girl  are  under  a  police  system,  there  is  no 
relaxation. 

Every  grade  teacher  has  two  periods  of  relaxation  during  the  day. 
In  the  upper  grades  the  teachers  get  three  30-minute  periods  for  that 
purpose.  As  a  result,  we  have  better  teachers.  We  are  not  doing 
that  for  the  teachers  only;  we  are  doing  it  for  the  boys  and  girls, 
for  by  this  plan  we  have  a  set  of  teachers  who  are  at  their  best  all 
the  time. 

The  teachers  themselves  are  allowed  to  work  out  their  own  plans 
of  organization,  the  primary  teachers  as  well  as  the  upper-grade 
teachers.  From  the  third  grade  to  *the  fifth  grade  no  lessons  are 
assigned.  The  class  coming  into  the  room  takes  up  the  work  where 
it  was  left  at  the  last  period.  Each  pupil  is  expectant  and  work 
proceeds  with  enthusiasm. 

REORGANIZED  TRAINING  CLASSES. 

By  Miss  Gage,  Western  State  Normal,  Kalamazoo^  Mich, 

At  Western  State  Normal  we  have  determhied  upon  a  forward 
movement  which  we  believe  will  have  important  results.  After  this 
year  we  hope  to  make  no  distinction  in  the  training  of  kindergarten 
and  primary  teachers.  All  who  are  preparing  to  teach  little  chil- 
dren will  be  given  the  same  course,  including  both  kindergarten 
activities  and  primary  subjects. 

THE  DEMONSTRATION   ROOM   OF  THE  FIRST  GRADE.* 

By  Mary  K.  Mullee,  First  Grade  Critic  Teacher,  Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  Normal 

School, 

Our  demonstration  room  was  established  in  the  first  grade  with  the 
beginning,  or  IB,  children.  Our  first  step  was  to  set  aside  one  corner 
of  the  room  as  a  play  corner.  We  placed  a  rug  on  the  floor  and  soon 
the  children  had  provided  a  toy  piano,  bed,  dresser,  cupboard,  dishes, 

iln  the  summer  of  1916  a  group  of  primary  supervisors  studying  in  New  York  met 
several  times  In  conference  and  discussed  ways  and  means  of  establishing  progressive 
methods  in  public-school  classes.  They  recommended  that  "  demonstration  rooms "  be 
arranged  for  the  purpose  of  adapting  new  methods  to  local  conditions  before  incorporating 
them  in  the  regular  work. 

Through  these  demonstration  rooms  it  would  be  possible  for  teachers  to  observe  the 
work  and  become  familiar  with  new  methods  before  attempting  to  use  them.  It  was 
suggested  that  the  teacher  of  the  demonstration  room  be  relieved  from  the  requirements 
and  obligations  of  the  regular  course  of  study  in  so  far  as  they  were  in  conflict  with  the 
methods  tested.  Methods  proved  successful  in  the  demonstration  room  could  then  be 
adopted  for  general  use  without  disturbance  of  normal  conditions. 

The  National  Council  of  Primary  Education  was  asked  to  undertake  the  direction  of 
this  movement.  The  first  demonstration  room  was  established  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  under 
the  direction  of  Miss  Gall  Calmerton. 
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table,  and  chairs.  These  were  all  large  enough  for  the  chUdren's  use. 
There  were  42  scrdwed-down  desks  and  30  little  kindergarten  chairs 
in  the  room.  Twelve  Moulthrop  desks  and  two  kindergarten  tables 
were  provided.  After  these  arrived  and  the  children  were  permitted 
to  use  them,  they  no  longer  cared  to  use  the  screwed-down  desks  ex- 
cept as  a  place  for  materials.  We  had  the  desks  removed  and  lockers 
made  for  the  materials.  This  gave  us  room  for  games,  to  form  a 
circle  of  chairs,  or  to  work  in  groups  in  any  part  of  the  room.  The 
children  have  a  chance  to  be  normal  children,  and  they  are  delighted 
with  the  arrangement. 

We  found  it  necessary  to  eliminate  a  time  program  with  the  excep- 
tion of  time  for  work  in  the  gymnasium,  etc.,  which  is  fixed  by  the 
time  schedule  of  the  building.  We  dismiss  half  of  our  class  at  11 
and  the  remainder  at  11.30  in  the  morning,  reversing  the  order  from 
3  to  3.30  in  the  afternoon.  This  gives  us  a  chance  for  more  individ- 
ual work. 

We  used  the  following  program: 

I.  Activities:  (a)  Playful  activities:  1.  Directed  play  by  the  teacher  or  chil- 
dren; 2.  Folk  dancing;  3.  Dramatization;  4.  Music;  5.  Apparatus  work  in  the 
gymnasium  and  on  the  playground ;  6.  Other  activities  such  as  free  play,  games, 
etc.  (&)  Constructive  activities:  1.  Ck)nstruction  in  wood,  clay,  textiles,  paper, 
cardboard ;  2.  Sand-table  work ;  3.  Picture  making,  drawing,  painting,  cutting. 

II.  Modes  of  expression:  (o)  English:  1.  Conversation  on,  (1)  dally  activi- 
ties of  the  children,  (2)  interests  of  the  children;  2.  Stories,  poems,  and 
rhymes;  3.  Reading;  4.  Dramatization,  {b)  Music:  1.  Singing  of  rote  songs 
with  pure  tones  (especial  care  given  to  tone  and  dally  work  with  monotones)  ; 
2.  Appreciation  of  good  music  by  the  use  of  the  Victrola,  etc;  3.  Rythm,  I.  e. 
games  and  dancing  with  music,  (o)  Applied  number  as  the  children  need  It 
in  daily  work,  games,  etc. 

III.  Nature  experiences :  (a)  Daily  observations ;  (6)  Excursions;  (c)  Pets; 
(d)  Plants;  (e)  Gardens;  (/)  Hygiene  and  care  of  self. 

The  keynote  of  our  work  has  been  real  motivation.  We  have  made 
our  work  fill  the  need  of  the  children  as  it  came  from  them,  by  having 
the  necessary  materials  ready  and  accessible  at  all  times.  We  use  the 
following  materials: 

Blackboard  on  four  sides  of  the  room  with  crayon  for  drawing  and  writing. 

Water-color  paints,  crayons,  and  stick  printing  for  illustrating,  decorating,  etc. 

Clay  for  marbles,  beads,  dishes,  and  Illustrating  stories  at  sand  table,  etc. 

Paper  for  books,  paper  folding  of  baskets,  etc.,  free  cutting  for  illustratlHg, 
making  and  dressing  dolls,  construction  work,  etc. 

Cardboard  for  construction  work  and  printing. 

Paste  and  scissors. 

Wood. — ^Type  forms  for  building  houses,  etc.  Van  Amam  blocks — tongue-and- 
groove  construction  for  making  toys,  furniture,  etc.  Small  pieces  of  wood  of  all 
sizes  and  shapes — scraps  from  the  manual-training  department,  large  spools, 
hammers,  dowls,  and  nails  for  making  toys,  furniture,  etc. 

Textiles. — Cotton  roving  for  hammocks  and  rugs.  Seine  cord  for  marble 
bags.    Eight-ply  Gtermantown  yarn  for  caps,  hats,  muffs,  scarves,  eta,  for  dolla. 
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Cotton,  wool,  and  Bilk  scraps  of  all  aorta  provided  by  the  diildren  for  making 
doll  clothes  after  the  pattern  has  been  cnt  from  paper  to  fit  the  doll.  Materials 
of  all  sorts  for  making  furnishings  for  beds,  curtains,  etc  Textiles  of  all  sorts 
for  making  costumes  used  in  dramatization. 

Superior  price  nuirker  for  printing  signs,  tags,  etc. 

Superior  type  No.  17  used  in  making  puzzles,  books,  etc 

Stamp-craft  books,  pictures,  and  reading  puzzlea 

Cuttings  from  magazines  for  illustrating  stories  and  rhymes. 

Sand  table  and  one-fourth-inch  sticks  of  various  lengths  for  working  out 
stories  and  incidents. 

Needles,  thimbles,  and  thread  used  in  serving  for  dolls  and  houses. 

To  get  the  best  results  we  found  it  necessary  for  the  children  to 
form  a  circle  or  group  at  the  beginning  of  school  in  the  morning  and 
afternoon.  As  the  children  arrive  in  the  room  after  8.30  they  have 
the  perfect  freedom,  and  work  or  play  with  that  which  is  of  most 
interest  to  them.  At  9  o'clock,  the  beginning  of  school,  the  class  is 
ready  for  the  morning  exercises,  which  consist  of  the  prayer,  Bible 
reading,  songs,  conversation  on  things  of  most  interest  to  the  chil- 
dren, stories,  poems,  etc.,  pertaining  to  the  class  and  season.  The 
children  naturally  divide  themselves  into  three  groups,  according  to 
ability,  and  the  teacher  works  with  one  group  at  a  time  when  she  is 
not  working  with  the  entire  class.  While  she  works  with  one  group, 
the  rest  of  the  class  are  permitted  to  do  the  work  of  most  interest  to 
them  with  materials  in  the  room.  No  child  must  interfere  with  any 
other  child  in  the  room.  To  be  successful  there  must  be  perfect 
democracy.  Each  must  do  his  share  in  working  for  the  good  of  all. 
If  in  any  case  a  child  interferes,  that  child  is  asked  to  sit  quietly  by 
until  he  learns  how  to  work  for  the  good  of  all.  This  is  decided  by 
the  class. 

After  the  children  have  finished  their  work,  it  is  discussed  by  the 
class.  They  judge  the  work.  The  best  is  selected  and  the  children 
whose  work  it  is  show  how  it  was  done.  Where  help  is  needed  it  is 
given.  The  teacher  guides  the  children  in  the  choice  of  work  and 
materials  suited  to  their  mental  development.  The  children  are  very 
eager  to  receive  this  help,  as  they  realize  why  it  is  being  given. 

From  a  class  of  38,  35  were  promoted  into  the  lA  in  February. 
They  had  not  only  done  much  more  work  than  any  previous  class  had 
done,  but  the  results  were  much  better  in  every  line.  In  addition  to 
this  the  children  have  been  happier  and  more  enthusiastic  than  any 
other  class  I  have  ever  taught. 
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The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  10  a.  m.  by  the  chairman,  Ella 
Victoria  Dobbs,  assistant  professor  manual  arts,  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 

Topic  fob  Discussion. 

THE  RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  THE  BETWBEN-RECITATION  PERIOD. 

To  what  extent — 

Shall  Its  occupations  be  definitely  outlined  by  the  teacher? 

Shall  it  allow  opportunity  for  projects  initiated  by  the  pupil? 

Shall  it  be  filled  with  applications  of  the  lesson  Just  taught? 

ShaU  it  be  seat  work  or  shall  it  allow  projects  which  involTe  moving 
about  the  room? 
What  Ideal  shall  dominate  the  work  of  the  period? 

Is  it  necessary  only  that  the  pupils  may  be  profitably  occupied  while  the 
teacher  gives  attention  to  other  groups ;  or 

Is  a  period  of  free  activity  of  essential  value  in  the  child's  development? 

The'Chaibman.  This  is  our  third  birthday.  We  were  organized 
in  Cincinnati  in  an  informal  way,  and  more  definitely  at  Detroit. 
Our  purpose  is  to  encourage  a  greater  use  of  activities  in  the  primary 
school,  greater  freedom  of  method  for  the  teacher,  and  a  closer  co- 
operation between  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary 
school.  We  all  know  that  there  has  been  and  still  is  a  gap  in  many 
places  between  the  work  of  the  kindergarten  and  the  primary  school, 
and  one  of  our  great  efforts  is  to  overcome  that  uncomfortable  situa- 
tion. The  way  in  whioh  we  hope  to  do  that  is  not  to  make  of  the 
primary  school  an  advanced  kindergarten,  but  to  carry  over  the  good 
things  of  the  kindergarten  into  the  primary  school. 

We  believe  it  is  not  well  for  little  children  of  six  to  be  set  down  in 
rows  of  wood  and  iron  seats  and  bidden  to  fold  their  hands,  face 
front,  look  at  the  teacher,  wait  for  the  teacher's  direction,  do  nothing 
except  as  the  teacher  bids  them,  and  reduce  themselves  as  promptly 
as  possible  to  a  very  close  likeness  to  those  wooden  and  iron  seats 
in  which  they  sit.  In  some  of  our  modem  schools  we  are  getting  a 
long  way  from  this,  but  in  many  of  our  schools  that  condition  still 
prevails. 

I  am  happy  to  welcome  the  masculine  element  this  morning,  be- 
cause I  take  it  you  are  nearly  all  superintendents.     Many  times 
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when  we  have  b^n  discussing  these  questions  among  ourselves  the 
remark  has  been  made,  "  Oh,  if  only  my  superintendent  were  present 
to  hear  this.  I  believe  all  these  things,  but  the  trouble  is  to  get  him 
to  move."  Of  course,  the  men  who  are  here  this  morning  are 
progressive  people,  who  are  moving  already;  but  will  you  please 
take  back  the  message  to  your  less  progressive  brothers  that  a  good 
primary  school  is  not  one  in  which  you  can  hear  a  pin  drop ;  it  is 
not  one  in  which  the  children  are  sitting  in  straight  rows  and  mind- 
ing the  teacher  all  the  time.  Other  elements  enter  in,  and  it  is  those 
elements  that  we  want  to  talk  about  this  morning. 

Last  year  in  our  discussion  it  was  suggested  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  study  this  very  important  between-recitation  period. 
We  have  been  at  a  little  loss  to  know  what  to  call  this  period.  We 
have  talked  about  "busy  work,"  but  long  ago  we  discarded  that 
term.  It  is  not  usable  in  polite  society  any  more.  "  Seat  work " 
will  not  do,  either,  because  seat  work  means  sitting  still  and  doing 
what  you  are  told  to  do,  a  very  quiet,  passive,  sort  of  work.  Finally, 
to  cover  the  whole  field,  and  to  be  sure  to  include  all  the  elements  that 
ought  to  enter,  we  have  been  calling  it  the  "between-recitation 
period,"  which  means  all  of  the  time  in  which  the  child  is  not 
actually  taught  very  definitely  by  his  teacher,  and  of  that  period  we 
are  to  talk  this  morning. 

There  is  one  more  feature  of  the  primary  council  to  which  I  would 
like  to  introduce  you  before  the  meeting  begins.  When  we  first 
organized  we  agreed  that  we  should  have  no  set  program,  but  that 
we  should  come  together  for  informal  discussion.  We  felt  that  it 
would  be  good  for  us  to  exchange  our  opinions,  one  with  the  other, 
and  in  that  way  really  come  to  know  what  we  believe.  Therefore, 
after  a  very  brief  introduction  of  these  topics,  the  meeting  will  be 
open  for  general  discussion. 

Miss  Faddis,  of  St.  Paul,  will  take  up  the  first  division  of  the 
first  question :  "  To  what  extent  shall  the  occupations  of  the  between- 
recitation  period  be  outlined  by  the  teacher? " 

Miss  Faddis.  I  am  sure  that  those  of  us  who  read  these  questions 
and  reflect  upon  their  meaning  will  fall  into  a  reminiscent  state  of 
mind  and  compare  the  past  with  the  present.  Then,  as  we  view  some 
of  the  achievements  of  modem  education  and  compare  them  with 
our  childhood  experiences,  it  will  make  us  feel  that  we  want  to  go 
forward  with  an  optimistic  determination  to  spread  the  best  things 
we  know  over  a  constantly  increasing  territory. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  asking  teachers,  particularly  those 
taking  summer  courses,  to  recall  their  childhood  experiences  with 
the  materials  about  them  that  they  have  used  in  school  and  out  of 
school.  Some  of  these  teachers  have  had  no  experience  and  others 
have  had  much.    The  purpose  of  these  questions  is,  of  course,  to  find 
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out  what  pennanent  impressions  are  made  by  the  occupations  that 
involve  the  head  and  heart  and  the  valuation  that  the  teachers  put 
upon  those  occupations.  In  this  way  we  hope  to  make  it  impossible 
for  any  teacher  of  children  to  say  "  Take  the  next  lesson,"  or,  "  Work 
all  the  examples  on  the  next  two  pages."  We  know  that  there  are 
still  many  teachers  who  went  to  school  25,  30,  35,  40  years,  and  even 
more  than  a  half  century  ago,  who  are  requiring  the  children  now 
in  their  charge,  these  boys  and  girls  to  do  the  same  things  that  they 
did  in  their  own  childhood.  They  say  they  have  no  time  for  any- 
thing else. 

In  a  recent  report  of  the  educational  conditions  in  New  York 
State,  there  is  a  statement  that  there  are  3,000  teachers  in  the  rural 
districts  of  that  State  who  have  never  gone  beyond  the  eighth  grade, 
and  have  had  no  professional  training  whatever. 

Here  is  another  reason  why  the  traditional  practices  hold;  there 
could  not  be  anything  but  traditional  work  with  such  teachers. 

The  old  notion  that  the  acquisition  of  book  knowledge  is  the  all 
important  goal  is  still  responsible  for  a  great  deal  of  drill  for  drill's 
sake,  for  reviews  without  a  glimpse  of  a  new  view,  and  for  depres- 
sion in  the  name  of  discipline.  We  wonder  how  anyone  who  knows 
what  education  is  can  look  into  the  faces  of  growing  girls  and  boys 
and  half  read  their  thoughts,  or  see  them  outdoors  at  play,  and  be 
willing  to  "  keep  school."  As  a  possible  explanation  of  the  tenacity 
with  which  old  practices  are  held,  I  have  often  thought  of  what 
Hamilton  Wright  Mabie  says  in  his  talk  on  self-rejalization,  that  the 
majority  of  people  in  life  use  life  as  the  artisan  uses  his  tools,  and 
only  a  small  proportion  use  it  in  a  creative  way  as  the  artist  does. 
The  artisan  may  be  sincere  and  diligent  and  fairly  skillful,  but  he  is 
imitative,  conventional,  and  devoid  of  creative  power;  while  the 
artist  is  free  and  constructive,  and  he  sees  the  higher  possibilities 
in  the  material  which  he  commands.  He  discerns  new  meanings  and 
divines  unexpected  powers,  and  reveals  fresh  feeling,  and  he  gives 
the  familiar  and  the  commonplace  a  substantial  value  by  recombining 
it  and  reforming  it. 

Many  teachers  who  believe  that  learning  and  doing  go  together 
have  put  forth  great  efforts  to  make  their  schoolrooms  veritable  labo- 
ratories in  which  the  material  and  the  tools  used  prove  that  experi- 
mentation has  an  important  place  in  all  of  their  plans.  One  of  these 
wise  teachers  of  first-grade  children  says  that  she  wants  her  chil- 
dren to  know  that  the  world  is  full  of  interesting  things  to  be 
done,  and  she  wants  them  to  be  able  to  fill  their  time  with  good 
work  without  the  what  and  when  always  coming  from  somebody 
else.  This  teacher,  like  a  good  many  others,  feels  that  she  must  give 
especial  attention  to  the  " between-recitation  period"  work  in  the 
first  months  of  school  life  when  manipulation  of  material  and  the 
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educational  value  of  the  mental  activity  are  very  important,  because 
they  are  the  beginning  of  the  formation  of  habits  for  later  study. 
This  teacher  and  many  others  proved  that  applications  abundant, 
numerous,  and  real,  take  the  place  of  much  drill. 

A  second-grade  teacher  who  is  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  good  part  of 
her  recitation  time  to  help  the  children  determine  what  they  shall  do 
in  the  next  period  is  apt  to  say  to  them,  '^  I  think  you  can  do  harder 
problems  than  we  have  done  in  class  with  the  blocks."  The  blocks 
stay  in  sight  and  they  visualize.  They  look  at  them  and  find  out 
what  problems  they  can  make,  and  go  up  and  move  tliem  if  neces- 
sary. These  children  do  unusual  work  in  making  their  own  problems. 
The  blocks  stand  for  different  things  that  they  have  collected. 

Another  second-grade  teacher  says  that  children  may  have  a  good 
deal  of  choice  in  this  work,  and  that  they  may  do  the  tasks  in  the 
way  that  suits  them.  If  there  is  an  established  standard  in  the  room 
for  seat  work,  and  if  the  children  are  held  responsible  for  everything 
they  do,  the  children  compare  their  results  with  each  other  and 
express  their  judgments  with  eagerness. 

A  third-grade  teacher  feels  that  much  of  the  locational  geography 
may  be  taught  in  an  incidental  way.  The  globe  is  there  and  the 
children  locate  any  place  in  their  reading  lesson  and  in  the  stories 
they  have  heard.  It  is  remarkable  how  much  these  children  know 
about  directions;  usually  they  locate  in  relation  to  their  own  home 
environment 

It  behooves  us  all  to  see  what  we  can  do  to  make  a  freer  atmosphere. 
I  went  into  a  room  a  few  years  ago  where  the  children  were  sitting 
in  straight  rows.  I  was  examining  the  lower  grades  in  phonics,  and 
was  giving  exercises  to  test  the  children,  or  asking  the  teacher  to  do 
so.  In  this  case  the  teacher  thought  the  exercise  would  be  more 
orthodox  if  she  gave  it,  so  she  called  the  children  up  to  the  board,  and 
when  they  were  there  in  a  straight  row  she  told  them  to  do  just  what 
they  were  told  to  do.  Then  she  began  using  the  phonic  "  im,"  and 
they  said  " grim,  prim,"  etc.,  and  then  took  their  seats;  I  could  not 
bear  to  leave  the  room  without  finding  out  whether  these  children 
could  be  anything  but  grim  and  prim,  so  I  began  to  talk  to  them 
about  the  sounds  I  heard  on  my  way  to  school  that  morning,  and 
about  the  chickens.  I  did  not  have  a  sound  of  response  when  I  asked 
them  if  they  had  chickens  at  home,  and  finally  I  said,  ^^  You  know 
what  chickens  say,  don't  you?"  There  was  no  response,  and  the 
teacher  said,  "They  do  not;  they  have  not  been  informed." 

I  want  to  ask  all  of  you  to  encourage  a  freer  atmosphere,  to  induce 
the  teacher  to  think  first  of  the  children,  and  to  realize  that  book 
learning  is  not  the  all-important  thing,  but  that  experience  is  most 
worth  while. 
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Miss  Hanckel.  When  I  looked  at  the  first  question  I  could  not 
make  up  my  mind  to  what  extent  stiffness  and  formality  would 
follow  if  the  teacher  definitely  outlines  the  occupations.  Of  course, 
I  belieye  that  she  should  let  the  children  know  definitely  what  they 
are  going  to  do,  or  the  children  will  definitely  tell  her  what  they  are 
going  to  do;  but  I  do  not  want  it  outlined  so  definitely  that  the  chil- 
dren are  not  given  some  independence  and  freedom  in  what  they  are 
doing;  and  that  suggests  the  second  division  of  the  topic;  that  is  to 
say,  the  projects  should  be  initiated  by  the  pupils  in  9  cases  out  of 
10.  I  have  found  many  teachers  rather  autocratic  and  no  democracy 
at  all  in  their  schoolrooms.  Such  a  teacher  would  have  the  board 
covered  with  figures,  and  the  children  would  be  set  down  either  to 
study  a  lesson  or  else  to  manipulate  those  figures.  I  did  not  like 
that,  but  the  poor  teachers  had  no  material  for  handling,  so  I  said, 
"  If  we  must  have  formal  subjects,  at  least  let  us  piit  a  little  liveliness 
in  them."  I  said  to  the  children, ''  You  know  what  a  table  is,  don't 
you?  You  know  the  second  table  and  the  fourth  table? "  and  they 
answered,  "  Yes."  I  said, "  Let  me  see  if  there  is  a  child  here  who  can 
arrange  them  five  different  ways."  Those  children  began  to  take 
notice,  and  although  I  had  thought  only  of  writing  them  five  dif- 
ferent ways,  the  children  themselves  thought  of  14  different  ways  of 
writing  them.  Before  that  they  hated  tables,  but  by  such  methods 
we  have  gotten  them  to  teach  themselves  in  formal  subjects,  and  I 
think  that  is  far  more  valuable  than  having  the  teacher  drill  them. 

As  to  the  projects,  we  are  trying  to  get  the  young  teachers  to  find 
out  where  they  can  find  materials.  For  instance,  if  the  window  box 
from  last  year  is  somewhat  stained,  when  the  children  look  around 
in  the  springtime  to  see  what  they  can  do  for  the  room,  the  project 
they  choose  may  be  the  painting  of  those  window  boxes.  It  would 
never  do,  of  course,  to  get  paint  all  over  themselves,  so  the  children 
may  then  decide  they  must  make  aprons  with  which  to  cover  them- 
selves. We  always  have  plenty  of  newspapers  on  hand,  so  the  chil- 
dren may  cut  their  own  patterns.  From  the  project  comes  the  plan- 
ning, done  by  the  children,  and  the  executing,  done  by  the  children, 
too.  Then,  when  they  get  through  we  say,  "  Do  you  think  that  is  a 
good  apron?"  and  the  children  judge  as  to  whether  it  will  drop 
off  or  whether  it  will  stick  on;  that  leads  to  the  invention  of  some 
remarkable  fastenings.  So  I  think  that  the  project  should  be  initiated 
by  the  children,  and  the  children  should  be  taught  only  where  they 
show  that  they  can  not  execute  without  some  suggestion. 

Miss  Brady.  "  Shall  the  period  be  filled  with  applications  of  the 
lesson  just  taught?"  Filled?  No;  decidedly  not.  Not  filled;  but, 
"  Shall  there  be  any  application  of  the  work  of  the  regular  school- 
room?" Yes.  In  our  large  city  schools,  where  in  one  room  after 
78643^-18 3 
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another  you  will  find  two  groups  of  25  to  80  children,  making  from 
50  to  60  in  a  room,  with  one  little  teacher  from  9  o'clock  until  3.30, 
some  things  are  apt  to  be  done  that  are  not  ideal.  But  in  spite  of  all 
this,  there  is  opportunity  for  freedom  and  for  the  exercise  of  initia- 
tive; the  seat- work  period  should  not  be  filled  by  an  assigned  task. 
Time  should  be  left,  and  considerable  time  left,  for  what  we  call  the 
self -chosen  task.    There  should  be  some  of  both. 

It  is  common  in  pi^mary  schoolrooms  to-day  to  find  a  class  of  chil- 
dren not  reciting,  but  moving  about  the  room,  disturbing  nobody. 
They  have  finished  the  work  assigned  by  the  teacher.  You  will  find 
some  at  blackboards  writing,  drawing,  and  doing  some  work  they 
choose  to  do  in  arithmetic,  perhaps  two  working  together  or  indi- 
viduals may  be  working  alone.  You  will  find  others  at  a  shelf  or 
table  on  which  have  been  gathered  a  number  of  miscellaneous  books, 
selecting  the  books'  to  read  and  going  off  with  them ;  two  may  be 
looking  on  together,  disturbing  nobody.  You  will  find  children  in 
the  lowest  primary  rooms  going  to  a  shelf  on  which  have  been 
gathered  inexpensive  toys — a  doll,  games,  puzzles,  or  a  printing  out- 
fit. Another  group  may  be  at  the  sand  table.  A  number  may  be 
working  with  scissors  and  paste — about  the  only  material  most  of  us 
have — ^making  things  to  use  on  the  sand  table  or  making  furniture 
for  a  doll  house.  That  kind  of  work  gives  opportunity  for  freedom 
and  initiative. 

We  are  not  working  under  ideal  conditions  yet  and  we  can  not 
do  yet  all  the  things  we  know  to  be  the  ideal  things. 

Th^  Chairman.  When  we  first  sent  out  our  statement  concerning 
the  organization  of  the  council  and  asked  teachers  over  the  country  to 
express  their  opinions  as  to  what  work  should  be  attempted,  the  first 
answer  that  came  back  was,  "  We  are  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the 
ideals  of  the  council,  but  how  can  we  have  more  activity  in  the  pri- 
mary school  as  long  as  we  have  such  large  numbers  for  one  teacher  ? 
Will  you  not  ask  the  primary  council  to  speak  long  and  loud  for  a 
reduction  in  the  numbers  of  the  children  in  first  and  second  grade 
classes?"  Will  everybody  please  take  that  message  home  to  the 
superintendent  who  is  not  here  to-day  and  does  not  realize  that  be- 
cause the  children  are  little  the  teacher  can  not  manage  twice  as 
many  of  them? 

In  sending  out  the  outline  for  this  discussion  we  asked,  "  If  you 
can  not  be  present,  please  send  your  answers  to  these  questions  to 
the  chairman."  One  of  the  letters  received  began  this  way :  "  I  have 
been  teaching  primary  classes  for  32  years.  In  all  that  time  I  have 
never  had  less  than  50  pupils  in  my  class  and  have  often  had  over  60. 
If  I  had  had  an  ideal  enrollment,  probably  my  methods  would  have 
been  different," 
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I  wonder  if  one  of  the  things  that  we  shall  learn  from  the  war  will 
be  the  conservation  of  children  and  better  care  of  them  in  the  pri- 
mary  school,  so  that  when  we  begin  to  discuss  a  question  of  this  sort 
teacher  after  teacher  will  not  have  to  say  to  us,  "  We  are  doing  the 
best  we  can  under  the  conditions."  Is  not  this  American  Republic 
able  to  educate  its  little  children?  If  we  can  raise  millions  and 
millions  of  doUars  for  making  munitions  and  for  the  relief  of  our 
wounded  soldiers,  can  we  not  make  this  need  so  plain  to  our  peo- 
ple that  they  will  find  the  money  for  it  also? 

"Shall  it  be  seat  work  or  shall  it  allow  projects  which  involve 
moving  about  the  room? "  Of  course,  that  question  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  room.  Miss  Gail  Calmerton, 
supervisor  of  primary  and  kindergarten  education  in  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.,  will  speak  to  us  on  this  point. 

Miss  Cajlmerton.  I  hope  that  there  are  many  principals  here  as 
well  as  superintendents,  because  the  supervisor  certainly  needs  part- 
nership with  the  principal.  A  teacher  can  do  much,  but  there  is  much 
more  that  she  can  not  do  unless  she  has  the  moral  support  of  her 
principal  as  well  as  her  supervisor  and  superintendent. 

Why  should  the  child  not  move  about  after  he  has  completed  his 
work?  He  might  be  at  the  board  an  entire  period;  he  might  be  at 
the  sand  table ;  he  might  be  out  in  his  garden ;  he  might  be  at  the 
library  table;  or  he  might  be  in  a  play  corner;  but  if  he  must  stay 
there  during  an  entire  period  he  will  not  be  able  to  use  his  initiative 
when  he  has  completed  the  assignment.  I  think  of  the  thrill  that 
went  through  the  United  States  when  we  heard  that  the  first  gun 
had  been  fired  at  the  enemy,  and  in  Indiana  we  were  proud  because 
it  came  from  a  red-headed  gunner  from  South  Bend.  If  the  assign- 
ment for  these  gunners  had  been  made  as  a  lesson  is  assigned,  that 
young  man  would  probably  not  have  fired  the  first  gun.  He  used 
his  initiative.  The  assignment  was  specific  but  in  carrying  out  the 
assignment  he  had  liberty  of  action. 

I  want  to  tell  another  story.  One  of  our  reporters  who  was  in 
Europe  when  the  war  began  said  that,  as  he  stood  at  the  front 
and  beheld  that  mass  of  German  soldiers  moving  as  one  man 
down  through  Belgium,  he  looked  at  their  faces,  and  saw  that  all 
seemed  to  have  the  same  expression,  like  dumb,  driven  cattle. 
Then  he  said,  "This  blind,  unthinking  obedience  has  not  come  about 
m  a  day.  This  ability  to  move  a  mass  of  men  like  so  many  cattle 
h^  not  come  about  in  a  day.  We  must  look  back  to  the  German 
school  to  see  the  reason  for  it."  We  can  not  begin  too  young.  We 
can  not  begin  when  a  child  is  14  to  give  him  the  habit  of  using  initia- 
tive. Away  down  in  the  kindergarten  is  the  time  to  begin,  when  we 
first  have  tibe  children  in  school.    The  reporter  said :  "  You  know  in 
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the  German  schools  the  knapsack  (the  school  satchel)  is  strapped  on 
the  back  of  the  child  so  that  he  will  become  accustomed  to  carrying 
that  knapsack,  and  he  feels  very  proud,  because  he  is  like  his  soldier 
father.  Then  when  he  goes  to  school,  instead  of  playing  pull-away 
and  games  of  that  kind  in  which  initiative  may  be  allowed,  he  simply 
marches  a  great  deal  of  the  free  recess  time  under  the  direction  of 
a  man  teacner.^ 

Do  we  want  our  children  to  grow  up  and  do  the  will  of  others? 
Why,  a  slave  is  a  person  who  does  the  will  of  another.  Poor  Russia 
does  not  know  what  to  do  with  her  liberty.  Why?  Because  she  has 
never  had  liberty  before.  Individuals  have  never  had  it;  they  have 
had  to  stay  put  somewhere  according  to  the  direction  of  others. 
They  have  great  love  for  liberty,  but  they  do  not  know  how  to  use  it. 
,They  think  that  liberty  is  merely  license.  And  that  is  the  condition 
we  must  avoid  in  the  schoolroom  by  giving  our  children  a  full  meas- 
ure of  liberty  and  teaching  thein  how  to  use  it. 

Everyone  here,  I  think,  has  spoken  about  the  great  numbers  in  the 
primary  room.  Superintendents  and  college  men  are  apt  to  feel  that 
we  can  handle  as  large  classes  in  the  primary  grades — even  larger, 
they  think — as  in  the  upper  grades.  Now,  the  baby  in  arms  has  to 
be  carried  around  by  its  mother.  It  requires  constant  attention.  The 
little  one  of  2  or  3  requires  somewhat  less.  When  they  get  a  little 
older  they  require  still  less  attention;  but  ike  little  children  in  the 
primary  rooms  can  not  button  or  lace  a  shoe;  they  can  not  make  a 
knot.  To  say  that  we  can  teach  as  many  or  more  in  the  primary 
grades  as  can  be  taught  in  the  upper  grades  is  beyond  comprehension. 
We  ought  not  to  think  for  one  minute  that  it  can  be  done.  Instead 
of  herding  our  children  in  masses  and  putting  36  to  40  into  one  grade, 
we  should  remember  that  the  younger  a  child  is,  the  more  help  he 
needs. 

To  permit  a  child  to  use  initiative  does  not  mean  that  he  is  to  be 
left  to  do  just  what  he  wants  to  do;  that  he  is  to  run  around  aim- 
lessly ;  that  he  is  to  be  as  noisy  as  he  pleases ;  that  he  is  to  flit  here 
and  flit  there  like  a  butterfly,  and  grow  up  lacking  in  concentration. 
No ;  instead  of  a  butterfly  he  should  be  like  the  busy  bee.  The  bee  is 
busy  all  day  long.  He  has  no  time  to  waste.  The  boy  who  is  a  busy 
bee  has  no  time  to  be  noisy  because  he  is  interested,  and  when  he 
does  a  thing  he  goes  straight  to  the  point.  If  he  is  going  over  to  a 
table  to  get  something,  he  makes  a  bee  line  there  and  he  comes  back. 
He  has  an  object  in  view,  and  he  is  not  aimlessly  flitting  and  lacking 
in  concentration. 

If  the  child  feels  free,  he  will  think  less  of  the  subject  matter  and 
more  of  what  he  wants  to  do.  You  know  that  Froebel  soon  found 
that  his  ideas  could  not  be  carried  out  in  Prussia.   The  Prussian  Oov- 
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emment  saw  that  any  plan  that  allowed  initiative  in  the  children 
would  never  do  in  their  military  form  of  government,  and  Froebel 
had  to  go  to  Switzerland  to  work  out  his  ideas. 

Then  another  objectionable  thing  is  uniformity.  Everyone  doing 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  manner  discourages 
leadership.  What  are  we  going  to  do  to  train  for  leadership  ?  We 
should  encourage  departure  from  uniformity,  instead  of  thinking 
that  there  is  merit  in  it.  The  merit  is  not  in  uniformity,  but  in  the 
system  which  allows  liberty  with  a  purpose,  a  goal. 

The  assignment,  then,  should  be  specific,  so  specific  that  every  little 
one,  no  matter  how  slow  his  thinking,  knows  his  purpose.  The  assign- 
ment need  not  be  given  by  the  teacher.  Someone  said  that  in  9 
cases  out  of  10  it  is  worked  out  by  the  child,  possibly  with  the  teacher's 
help.  But  in  working  out  this  assignment  there  should  be  great 
freedom.  Someone  may  want  to  work  it  out  on  the  sand  table ;  some- 
one may  want  to  do  some  work  at  the  library  table;  and  so  on.  It 
would  depend  upon  the  child. 

A  great  danger,  when  we  are  trying  to  allow  liberty,  which  is  not 
license,  comes  in  day  dreaming.  No  one  plan  is  sufficient  always  to 
avoid  it.  If  we  were  trying  to  make  machine  operators,  and  if  every- 
thing were  to  be  the  same  day  after  day,  we  would  need  nothing  but 
machine  operators  and  one  plan  would  answer.  In  giving  an  assign- 
ment to  the  children,  in  order  that  they  may  know  what  they  are  going 
to  do,  your  assignment  may  be  "  Find  the  reading  that  you  would  like 
to  do."  Let  them  go  over  to  a  table  and  find  the  books  that  they  would 
like.  We  are  past  the  time  when  everybody  must  read  the  same  book 
at  the  same  time. 

So  I  should  say  that  the  school  is  a  busy  hive  of  free  little  people,  that 
the  assignments  should  be  specific,  but  in  carrying  out  the  assignments 
pve  as  much  liberty  as  practicable  under  our  conditions,  which  are 
not  ideal,  but  are  working  toward  the  ideal.  If  we  never  try  pro- 
gressive methods  in  unideal  conditions,  we  shall  never  attain  the  ideal 
conditions. 

Miss  Leighton.  May  I  have  one  minute  to  give  the  teachers  a  few 
words  on  what  was  said  in  Chicago.  I  am  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  citizenship  in  elementary  schools  for  the  National  Security 
League  and  have  been  released  from  the  Passaic  public  schools  by 
the  board  of  education  to  help  the  teachers.  I  want  to  show  that  a 
primary-school  teacher  out  West  did  something  which  Bainbridge 
Colby  said  is  the  most  helpful  thing  any  .teacher  has  done  for  the 
Government.  The  teacher  wrote  on  the  board,  "  Our  country  needs 
ships,"  and  the  children  themselves  of  their  own  initiative  went  to 
work.  They  made  ships  that  day,  they  drew  ships,  they  cut  ships, 
they  molded  ships,  and  they  went  home  with  the  thought  to  their 
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people  that  our  country  needs  ships.  When  Mr.  Colby  heard  that 
in  Chicago  he  said,  "  Splendid ;  if  the  primary  teachers  could  only 
take  one  thought  at  a  time  from  the  Government,  emphasize  that 
one  day  at  a  time,  and  let  that  message  go  out  to  our  people,  the 
little  children  would  be  helping  the  Government  in  the  best  possible 
way."  I  want  to  ask  you  teachers  to  let  all  your  war  work  be  con- 
structive and  not  destructive.  If  we  can  help  you  in  any  way,  call 
on  the  National  Security  League,  which  is  helping  the  National 
Council  for  Defense,  and  we  will  give  you  all  the  material  and  all 
the  help  that  we  can  possibly  give.  The  last  word  is,  constructive 
work^  not  destructive  war  work.  No  making  of  guns  and  that  sort 
of  thing,  but  the  making  of  the  things  that  are  helpful. 

The  Chairman.  Not  so  very  long  ago  a  group  of  teachers  were 
discussing  this  between-recitation  period  and  the  idea  of  busy  work 
or  seat  work,  and  the  question  was  asked,  "Why  do  we  have  it?  " 
"  Oh,  it  is  necessary."  "  Well,  why  is  it  necessary  ?  Is  it  necessary 
for  the  teacher  or  is  it  necessary  for  the  child  ?  "  "  Oh,  it  is  necessary 
because  the  teacher  has  so  many  things  to  do."  And  that  seemed 
to  be  the  idea.  For  that  reason  we  have  brought  to  you  this  ques- 
tion: "What  ideal  shall  dominate  the  work  of  the  period?"  Is  it 
necessary  only  that  pupils  shall  be  profitably  occupied  while  the 
teacher  gives  attention  to  other  groups,  or  is  a  period  of  free  activity 
of  essential  value  to  the  child's  development?  « 

Miss  Annie  E.  Moore  (Teachers'  College,  New  York  City).  I 
could  not  resist  placing  that  word  "  only  "  in  another  position  in 
this  statement.  As  the  topic  reads  it  is  this:  "Is  it  necessary  only 
that  the  pupils  may  be  profitably  occupied  while  the  teacher  gives 
attention  to  other  groups? "  I  could  not  resist  taking  the  "only  " 
out  and  making  it  read  this  way :  "  Is  it  necessary  that  the  pupils 
may  be  profitably  occupied  only  while  the  teacher  gives  attention 
to  other  groups  ?  " 

I  think  we  have  a  perfect  right  to  inquire  whether  the  children 
are  always  the  most  profitably  occupied  when  the  teacher  is  giving 
them  her  strict  and  undivided  attention.  I  think  also  that  we  ought 
to  ask  always,  not,  "  Are  the  children  simply  profitably  oceupied," 
but  "Are  they  the  most  profitably  occupied?"  Now,  with  the  free 
organization  that  we  have  heard  so  much  about  this  morning,  this 
matter  of  children  choosing  what  they  shall  do  implies  a  great  deal 
of  individuality.  It  implies  that  all  the  children  may  not  be  doing 
the  same  thing  at  the  same  time.  Things  look  ragged  when  yon  go 
into  a  schoolroom  and  see  here  and  there  children  who  appear  to 
be  doing  nothing.  In  my  experience  I  have  never  gone  into  that  sort 
of  a  schoolroom  without  occasionally  seeing  one  or  two  children  who 
were  apparently  wasting  their  time.    That  is,  the  children  were  not 
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doing  anything  very  much.  But  you  go  into  a  schoolroom  organized 
on  the  old  plan,  in  which  there  was  one  group  out  with  the  teacher, 
apparently  very  closely  concentrated  upon  the  lesson  in  hand,  the 
recitation,  as  we  choose  to  call  it;  and  you  see  other  little  children 
sitting  quietly  at  the  seats,  all  doing  the  same  thing,  and  your  snap 
judgment  would  be  that  those  children  were  all  profitably  occupied. 
The  probability  is  that  in  both  groups  there  would  be  a  consider- 
able number  of  children  who  were  not  profitably  occupied.  It  shows 
up  more  clearly  in  the  free  organization.  You  can  spot  the  idle 
child  more  readily  when  children  are  busy  in  groups — some  groups 
very  busy,  very  much  concentrated  on  what  they  are  doing.  I  merely 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  you  must  get  down  beneath  the  ap- 
pearance of  things  to  know  whether  the  child  is  really  doing  any- 
thing that  is  worth  while. 

I  went  into  a  classroom  of  a  teacher  who  is  a  very  strong  primary 
teacher,  whose  work  is  very  much  above  the  average  standard;  but 
she  had  the  same  difficulty  that  almost  all  primary  teachers  ex- 
perience of  keeping  the  children  profitably  occupied.  In  the  group 
that  was  not  working  with  her— and  their  exercise  was  one  that  was 
also  above  the  average  of  the  old  type  of  seat  work — ^there  was  one 
little  boy  who  worked  more  rapidly  than  the  other  children  and 
finished  what  had  been  given  him  to  do.  There  was  nothing  else. 
The  room  was  not  equipped  so  the  child  could  go  and  get  something 
else  that  was  profitable  and  interesting  to  do,  and  he  got  into  mis- 
chief. The  teacher  turned  to  him  and  said,  "  Have  you  finished 
your  work?" — ^the  assignment;  we  have  been  speaking  of  assign- 
ments this  morning.  He  said  that  he  had.  "  Well,"  .the  teacher  said, 
"it  wouldn't  hurt  you  to  do  it  again,  would  it?"  showing  clearly 
that  all  she  wanted  was  that  the  child  keep  busy,  doing  something, 
whether  it  was  profitable  to  do  it  over  again  or  not. 

I  think  that  Miss  Dobbs  has  outlined  the  evolution  in  the  topic  that 
we  have  been  working  on  for  three  years.  She  indicated  an  evolution 
in  her  statement  of  it.  I  think  we  must  take  another  big  step  in  that 
evolution  and  get  rid  of  the  idea  of  the  between-recitation  period.  In 
the  first  place,  we  have  too  many  periods,  and  we  have  entirely  too 
many  recitations.  Our  program  is  so  chopped  up  that  the  child  has 
not  time  to  get  started  in  anything  that  is  profitable,  either  with  the 
teacher  or  without  the  teacher,  and  to  keep  at  it  long  enough  to  prove 
that  he  can  do  something  in  it.  We  must  think  more  of  the  work  of 
the  day,  we  must  think  of  it  as  a  day's  work,  all  of  us  together,  some- 
times working  in  small  groups,  sometimes  working  in  large  groups, 
sometiiaes  working  with  the  teacher,  sometimes  working  without  the 
teacher,  sometimes  one  or  two  children  working  in  the  hall  on  some- 
thing they  are  going  to  bring  in  after  a  while  and  do  in  the  class;  but 
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think  of  it  as  the  day's  work.  Here  again  we  are  constantly  appeal- 
ing to  the  people  in  the  audience  who  are  not  plain  primary  teachers. 
Here  again  the  teacher  needs  help  from  a  higher  authority  in  the  sys- 
tem in  getting  rid  of  this  little  chopped-up  program,  10  minutes  for 
this  and  10  minutes  for  that,  and  10  minutes  for  the  next  thing. 

I  have  the  utmost  sympathy  for  the  teacher  who  has  the  60  or  60 
children,  and  it  is  folly  for  us  to  recommend  the  same  kind  of  organi- 
zation for  a  primary  classroom  in  which  there  are  50  or  60  children 
that  we  would  recommend,  and  could  say  absolutely  that  it  could  be 
worked  out  successfully  with  a  class  of  25  or  30  children.  But  I  do 
not  believe  that  more  than  1  out  of  100  classroom  teachers  are  doing 
the  best  that  can  he  done  even  with  the  conditions  as  they  are.  We 
have  said  several  times  this  morning  that  the  teacher  is  doing  the 
best  she  can.  Doubtless  individuals  are,  but  there  are  many  places  in 
the  country  where  even  with  a  larger  number  of  children  than  they 
ought  ever  to  put  into  the  hands  of  one  teacher  a  different  arrange- 
ment of  the  day's  work  would  make  it  possible  to  give  a  great  deal 
more  of  free  activity. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  was  in  southern  California,  and  there,  with  that 
wonderful  climate,  that  wonderful  out  of  doors,  those  splendid  school 
buildings — I  have  never  seen  such  school  buildings  as  they  have  in 
southern  California — they  are  not  using  that  out  of  doors.  In  fact, 
I  found  only  a  very  few  schools  there  in  which  they  seemed  to  think 
it  possible  to  turn  a  group  of  children  into  the  open  unless  the  teacher 
could  go  along  with  them.  Let  us  get  the  idea  of  breaking  up  that 
class  of  50  children  into  groups,  some  of  whom  might  go  out  of  doora 
and  play  if  they  could  do  no  better.  Let  us  get  rid  of  the  idea  that 
they  could  not  go  out  and  work  in  the  garden,  could  not  go  out  and 
do  something  in  the  sand  box  out  of  doors,  unless  all  went  together 
with  the  teacher.  We  are  not  all  doing  the  best  we  can  with  the  con- 
ditions under  which  we  are  working. 

This  free  period,  it  seems  to  me,  is  absolutely  essential  for  the 
,  child's  development.  It  is  not  merely  a  question  of  keeping  him 
occupied,  because  it  is  during  this  free  period  that  the  child's  own 
purposes  have  a  chance  to  arise.  Purposes  can  not  arise,  they  can 
not  come  to  the  surface,  unless  there  is  a  degree  of  freedom  that  will 
permit  the  child  to  use  those  materials  in  some  way  that  is  different 
from  the  way  any  one  teacher  would  think  of  working  out. 

We  can  not  work  out  exactly  the  best  uses  of  clay  for  all  of  the 
children.  I  saw  the  other  day  in  a  first-grade  room  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  clay  work  I  have  ever  seen.  I  would  not  believe 
three  or  four  years  ago,  before  this  experimental  work  started,  that 
first-grade  children  could  do  the  work  those  children  did.  They 
worked  individually,  each  on  his  own  project.    No  teacher  indicated 
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or  assigned  the  work  to  be  done  with  that  clay,  and  wonderful  things 
came  out.  I  saw  the  children  working,  and  I  know  exactly  how 
they  did  it;  it  was  absolutely  their  own  conception  and  it  was 
their  work.  As  the  finished  work  stood  on  the  shelf,  hardened 
with  the  beautiful  colors  the  children  had  given  it,  it  looked  like 
majolica.  It  was  artistic,  creative  work,  and  it  was  done  because 
the  children  had  had  not  10  minutes  or  15  minutes,  but  their  periods 
out  of  recitation  had  been  brought  together  so  that  they  could 
have  50  minutes  for  that  sort  of  thing.  Consequently,  more  had  been 
done  and  it  had  a  imity  and  a  variety  about  it  that  we  do  not  see 
when  the  children  all  model  the  same  thing.  Out  of  that  free  period 
their  plans  and  purposes  had  arisen. 

It  is  only  by  having  this  free  period  that  we  can  be  sure  that  the 
children  will  be  left  alone  for  a  little  while.  Even  the  teachers,  who 
most  earnestly  desire  to  give  the  children  an  opportunity  for  better 
expression  of  themselves  and  more  opportunity  for  their  own  indi- 
viduality to  arise,  will  acknowledge  that  it  is  often  hard  to  restrain 
themselves  from  interfering  when  they  ought  not  to  interfere  and 
to  allow  a  child  to  go  on  working  out  his  own  little  scheme.  It  is 
only  by  giving  this  longer  period,  in  which  the  children  may  choose 
what  they  shall  do,  that  we  can  provide  for  all  types  of  children. 
All  of  you  who  have  done  advanced  work  in  education  know  how 
great  is  the  variation  in  individuals,  and  it  is  only  by  giving  such 
opportunity  that  the  various  types  and  temperaments  have  a  chance 
to  assert  themselves. 

I  visited  a  first-grade  room  a  few  days  ago  during  the  free  period. 
The  whole  day  was  relatively  free  as  compared  to  the  old  classroom 
organization,  but  this  was  the  time  when  for  50  minutes  the  children 
were  at  liberty  to  choose  what  they  would  do.  The  room  was  well 
equipped  with  material  from  which  to  choose.  It  was  provided  with 
lockers,  so  that  each  child  would  know  where  to  get  his  own  materials 
and  also  the  materials  that  belonged  to  the  class  as  a  whole.  Two 
or  three  little  girls  were  sitting  at  a  table.  One  was  finishing  a 
charming  little  tea  set  which  she  had  modeled.  It  was  a  project  that 
had  been  going  on  for  days  with  that  child,  until  now  she  had  four 
or  five  pieces  finished,  and  she  was  coloring  them.  Another  little 
girl  was  working  on  the  typewriter,  getting  some  captions  ready  for 
pictures  that  had  been  put  on  the  wall.  She  was  working  on  the 
typewriter  for  first-grade  work,  set  with  unusually  large  type.  One 
little  boy  was  working  in  his  shop.  He  was  off  in  a  corner  of  the 
room  where  there  was  a  workbench,  and  he  worked  for  the  whole  50 
minutes.    Another  boy  was  coloring  his  cannon. 

Three  little  boys  were  working  on  an  aeroplane.  It  had  been  the 
conception  of  one  of  the  children;  the  others  had  joined  him.    He 
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had  started  it  at  home  and  brought  it  to  school.  Different  sugges- 
tions had  been  made  until  tfiis  aeroplane  had  reached  marvelous  pro- 
portions. The  serious  problem  was  how  to  get  it  to  fly.  Some  of 
them  had  seen  a  marionette  show  a  week  or  two  before  and  conceived 
the  idea  of  operating  it  by  means  of  strings  and  wires,  so  they  strung 
a  pulley  up  in  one  corner  and  attached  another  pulley  low  down. 
The  day  before,  it  seemed,  they  had  used  some  cruder  method  and 
there  had  been  an  accident.  The  aeroplane  fell  down  and  hit  a  little 
boy  on  the  head.  They  decided  then  to  have  a  danger  sign,  so  when 
they  started  the  aeroplane  one  little  boy  got  a  sign  that  said  "  Dan- 
ger "  and  put  it  on  a  stick  and  stood  with  it  in  the  most  dangerous 
situation.  The  little  girls  working  on  their  tea  set  were  absolutely 
oblivious,  except  that  when  the  boy  came  out  with  the  danger  sign 
they  moved  their  table  a  little  farther  away  and  went  on  with  their 
work. 

Can  you  conceive  of  any  greater  activity  than  an  aeroplane  flight 
in  a  schoolroom  ?  No  reading  was  going  on  at  this  time,  although  it 
did  occur  later  in  the  morning.  The  project  itself  would  never  have 
arisen  if  there  had  not  been  a  free  period.  It  was  just  in  the  day's 
work. 

The  word  "ideal"  is  used  here.  What  ideal  shall  dominate  the 
work  of  the  period?  It  seems  to  me  that  one  of  the  ideals  is  the 
greater  faith  in  the  children.  We  have  been  afraid  of  our  children. 
We  have  been  afraid  of  little  6-year-olds;  afraid  to  give  them  an 
opportunity  to  initiate  things.  We  talk  about  it  a  great  deal,  but 
we  are  afraid  to  let  them  do  it  half  the  time. 

Our  ideal  will  be  better  equipment.  We  must  have  something 
more  than  sticks  and  shoe  pegs  and  toothpicks  and  tablets  and  pen- 
cils in  our  classrooms.  If  it  is  going  to  be  a  workroom,  we  must 
have  more  things.  It  does  not  have  to  be  extravagant  equipment, 
either.  We  must  remember  that  we  are  not  only  training  for 
initiative  and  training  for  leadership;  we  are  also  training  for  co- 
operation. When  we  break  up  these  artificial  groups  which  we 
have  formed  we  must  lead  the  children  into  forming  other  groups 
for  themselves,  and  they  will  do  it. 

Do  you  know  how  little  freedom  primary  children  have  in  our 
schools  the  country  over?  By  actual  time  measurement  it  has  been 
discovered  that  in  12  leading  cities  in  this  country  the  average  time 
in  118  first  grades  when  those  children  may  speak  freely  in  actual 
conversation,  using  language  in  the  natural  everyday  fashion,  is 
less  than  five  minutes  in  two  hours,  and  out  of  the  118,  79  have 
either  absolutely  not  one  minute  for  that  kind  of  oral  expression  or 
have  somewhere  about  two  or  three  minutes  for  40  or  50  children. 

Miss  Abbie  Louise  Day  (Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio).  I  want  to 
take  up  for  a  moment  or  two  the  impossibility  of  having  free  work 
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in  our  classrooms  as  they  now  exist.  I  was  asked  recently  to  inspect 
a  small  system  of  schools,  to  see  what  was  needed.  In  room  after 
room,  from  first  grade  to  the  eighth,  there  were  as  many  seats 
screwed  to  the  floor  as  could  be  screwed  down  and  allow  the  chil- 
dren the  number  of  square  feet  per  child,  the  amount  of  fresh 
air,  and  the  amount  of  light  required  by  law.  We  have  very  beau- 
tiful buildings  all  over  this  country  in  which  the  only  space  left  for 
children  to  move  about  is  between  the  desks  and  perhaps  a  little  up 
in  front  around  the  teacher's  desk.  There  is  no  equipment,  no  wall 
cupboards  down  low  to  which  the  children  can  go  and  get  material 
in  the  manner  described  by  Miss  Moore.  There  are  no  drop-leaf 
tables  screwed  to  the  walls.  There  is  no  opportunity  for  children  to 
stand  and  work,  because  if  they  stand  in  the  aisle  they  are  in  the 
way  of  children  passing,  and  if  they  stand  by  the  desk  their  legs 
are  cramped.  People  who  have  been  studying  hygiene  tell  us  that 
6-year-61d  children  should  be  on  their  feet  from  one-half  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  time.  What  opportunity  is  there  in  the  average  first- 
grade  room  for  children  to  be  on  their  feet  one-half  of  the  time, 
except  at  the  blackboard  or  in  the  aisles? 

We  have  failed  to  realize  that  you  and  I  are  now  uncomfortable 
from  sitting  in  these  chairs.  I  wonder  how  many  of  us  enjoy  sit- 
ting in  the  same  sort  of  chair  all  day  long  and  in  the  same  place, 
with  onr  hands  folded.  I  should  like  you  to  try  that  for  a  little 
while.  I  have  been  with  principal  after  principal  and  superintend- 
ent after  superintendent  whose  ideal  classroom  is  the  rigid  row. 
A  whole  row  stands  and  sits  properly,  and  the  whole  class  turns, 
marches  to  the  board,  and  hears,  "Don't  pick  up  a  piece  of  chalk, 
Johnny,  until  I  tell  you."  I  have  yet  to  find  more  than  three  men 
in  the  school  business  to  whom  the  ideal  of  school  order  and  school 
discipline  and  school  activity  is  not  just  that  state  of  affairs.  That 
is  true  not  of  the  men  alone;  it  is  so  with  most  of  the  supervisors. 
They  like  to  have  a  "  nice-looking  "  school. 

If  we  are  going  to  give  the  children  liberty,  the  first  step  is  to 
give  the. teachers  freedom.  Our  courses  of  study  are  dictated.  Our 
time  spaces  and  the  study  time  given  to  the  different  subjects  dur- 
ing the  week  are  dictated.  If  there  is  anything  more  autocratic 
than  a  public-school  system,  I  do  not  know  what  it  is.  The  first 
thing  we  want  to  do  is  to  get  the  teachers  together.  If  you  have  a 
teacher  who  still  wants  to  have  children  sitting  in  rows  and  rising 
and  standing  together,  and  you  can  not  get  her  to  see  that  things 
will  be  very  much  better  if  she  will  get  into  that  classroom  a  real 
democratic  spirit,  then  let  her  go  on.  You  would  not  be  democratic 
if  you  compel  her  to  have  a  free  school,  and  you  are  not  democratic 
when  you  compel  her  to  have  the  rigid  school  when  she  would  like 
to  have  a  free  one. 
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A  superintendent  said  to  me:  "Oh,  the  State  law  doesn't  a;Ilow 
free  desks,  and  it  is  against  the  fire  laws  to  have  movable  furniture 
in  the  room.''  If  it  is  the  State  law  that  children  must  be  forced  to 
sit  in  these  seats  fastened  down  in  rows,  it  is  time  to  call  upon  the 
legislature  to  change  the  law.    It  is  not  a  very  difficult  thing. 

I  think  everyone  here  has  emphasized  the  difficulties  of  work  with 
60  children  in  a  room.  Last  spring  I  was  called  upon  to  go  to  one 
of  the  schools  in  a  large  city  to  help  a  beginning  teacher  in  the  first 
grade.  The  teacher  was  not  really  doing  anything.  In  the  rown 
were  60  foreign  children,  only  about  half  of  them  able  to  speak  the 
English  language.  There  were  seats  for  40,  and  the  rest  sat  on  the 
floor,  under  the  piano,  everywhere  they  could  be  put.  What  teaching 
could  the  girl  do?  The  only  thing  she  could  do  was  to  keep  them 
happy  and  out  of  a  brawl,  and  that  was  about  all. 

A  business  man  said  to  me  not  long  ago:  "Our  schools  are  not 
doing  anything  for  the  children;  they  do  not  seem  to  have  any 
common  sense,  and  they  can  not  do  what  they  are  told."  Why  is  it? 
We  have  put  them  into  rows  of  desks  for  eight  years.  When  a  boy 
must  do  any  sort  of  work  in  a  place  where  there  are  not  rows  of 
seats  he  does  not  feel  at  home,  and  he  does  not  know  what  to  do; 
and  when  he  does  not  have  somebody  tell  him  just  what  to  do,  as 
the  school-teacher  has  been  telling  him,  he  can  not  follow  direc- 
tions. Most  of  our  teachers  have  become  as  mechanical  as  our  desks. 
We  must  go  back  to  our  teachers'  training  schools  for  the  reason. 
Go  into  the  normal  schools  and  city  training  schools,  and  you  will 
find  the  students  sitting  in  rows,  learning  something  out  of  a  book 
and  reciting  it  to  the  teacher.  We  have  a  great  many  splendid 
places  where  that  is  not  dcfhe,  but  it  is  generally  so.  Most  of  our 
teachers  come  to  us  trained  to  teach  the  children  by  saying :  "  Johnny, 
you  learn  this,  and  then  I  will  see  how  well  you  have  it."  This  is 
not  a  thing  of  the  past;  it  is  a  thing  of  the  present. 

My  principal  aim  right  now  is  to  get  furniture  of  a  new  type  and 
to  get  materials.  You  do  not  have  to  buy  all  of  the  materials.  We 
can  go  out  of  doors,  as  Miss  Moore  indicated,  but,  instead,  day  after 
day  we  are  seated  on  these  benches  inside  because  we  disturb  the 
grown-ups  unless  we  do  it  in  just  that  way. 

The  Chairman.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  very  fond  aunt  said  to  me, 
"  I  wish  you  would  use  your  primary  council  to  do  something  for 
the  bright  children.  I  hate  to  have  my  small  nephew,  who  is  an 
exceptionally  bright  little  fellow,  go  to  school  and  in  a  little  while 
be  slowed  down  to  the  pace  of  the  average."  It  was  just  time  then 
to  send  out  the  announcement  of  this  meeting,  so  I  wrote  a  circular 
letter  and  sent  it  with  the  announcement,  asking  what  we  were  doing 
with  the  bright  child  and  for  the  bright  child.    I  am  sure  if  there  is 
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any  chUd  in  the  school  that  needs  what  we  have  been  talking  about, 
it  is  the  bright  child. 

I  asked  a  group  of  exceedingly  good  primary  teachers  what  they 
were  doing  in  this  field.  I  said,  "  Isn't  it  true  that  you  realize  that 
you  must  promote  at  the  end  of  the  term  a  certain  percentage  of  youi 
class  in  order  to  keep  your  reputation?  You  realize  that  about  50 
per  cent  of  them  can  be  dealt  with  in  the  average  way ;  they  will  get 
the  lessons  from  day  to  day.  Another  25  per  cent  of  them  will  get 
all  you  teach  and  more.  They  are  the  bright  ones,  who  seem  to  learn 
things  before  you  teach  them.  And  then  another  25  per  cent  are 
slower  than  the  average,  and  you  put  your  extra  time  on  pulling  up 
the  laggards." 

"Oh,  yes,"  one  of  them  said,  "I  never  do  anything  for  the 
bright  ones.  They  will  get  up  to  the  mark  without  any  teach- 
ing at  all.  I  never  pay  any  attention  to  my  bright  children."  Is 
that  patriotic,  is  it  democratic,  is  it  human?  Do  we  not  need  the 
best  talents  of  the  best  children  developed  to  their  highest  capacity 
just  as  much  as  we  need  to  conserve  all  the  energy  that  may  be  found 
in  the  subnormal  children  ? 

Miss  Retnolds.  a  year  or  so  ago  there  came  into  our  school  in 
September  a  little  girl  who  had  been  in  school  one  year  before.  In 
school  she  had  patiently  plowed  through  "  The  apple  is  red  and  the 
apple  is  green  and  the  apple  is  good  to  eat."  At  home  she  was 
reading  "  Little  Men,"  "  Little  Women,"  and  books  of  that  kind.  Her 
mother  brought  her  to  school  to  see  if  we  could  give  her  a  chance. 
We  test  the  children  who  come  in  with  a  simple  reading  test.  At 
the  end  of  the  second  day  the  little  girl  went  home  and  said,  "  They 
tried  me  in  one  group  this  morning  and  tried  me  in  another  group 
this  afternoon,  and  I  believe  by  to-morrow  I  shall  be  where  I  belong." 
It  is  encouraging  to  be  where  you  belong;  but  if  you  have  50  or  60 
children  in  a  room,  you  can  not  find  out  where  anybody  belongs. 

Miss  Dunn  (rural  supervisor).  I  want  to  make  a  plea  for  the 
country  child.  I  came  to  this  meeting  to-day  because  you  were  going 
to  talk  on  what  the  child  does  when  the  teacher  is  not  with  him. 
Now,  the  primary  child  in  the  country  school  needs  every  one  of  these 
things  that  you  have  been  discussing  to-day.  The  first-grade  child 
gets  about  one  hour  a  day  of  teaching  and  he  spends  the  rest  of  the 
time  between  9  o'clock  and  4  doing  nothing,  or  doing  busy  work, 
which  is  the  same  thing.  It  is  not  impossible  for  the  country  child 
to  be  educated  during  all  the  six  hours  he  is  in  school.  The  child 
comes  to  school  to  be  educated,  and  we  have  not  a  right  to  pretend 
to  educate  him  one  hour  out  of  that  time  and  let  the  other  five  pass 
in  stultifying  him,  because  that  is  what  it  does.  Exactly  the  same 
standards  of  efficiency,  exactly  the  same  standards  of  motive  and 
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initiative  and  valuation  should  apply  to  that  seat  period  or  play 
period  or  free  period  as  «pply  to  the  with-the-teacher  period,  and  I 
want  particularly  to  make  an  appeal  for  the  provision  for  the  country 
teacher  of  some  material  to  make  it  possible  for  her  to  educate  that 
child.  A  country  school  is  usually  one  of  the  most  barren  of  barren 
places,  and  because  those  children  are  thrown  on  their  own  resources 
five  hours  of  the  day  out  of  the  six  they  must  have  material  which 
will  stimulate  them  and  lead  them  to  develop  projects  of  their  own 
and  to  be  educated  six-sixths  instead  of  one-sixth  of  their  school  life. 

Dr.  McMurrt.  The  subject  I  would  like  to  hear  discussed  has 
not  been  touched  here  this  morning,  although  I  have  been  intensely 
interested  in  all  that  has  been  said.  I  was  not  quite  sure  whether 
there  was  a  1-hour  period  or  a  50-minute  period,  or  a  free  period 
that  was  under  discussion,  or  whether  it  was  the  question  whether 
there  should  be  a  free  period  and  then  a  period  for  recitation.  My 
question  is  which  of  those  two  is  the  bigger  thing  to  which  the  other 
should  be  subordinated.  Shall  the  recitation  periods  exist?  Shall 
the  recitation  periods  themselves  be  changed  by  their  contribution 
to  these  other  periods  or  are  the  other  periods  rather  a  relief  from 
what  you  expect  as  real  educational  effort?  I  am  coming  to  believe 
that  the  ideal  situation  is  illustrated  pretty  well  by  the  country 
school.  I  am  in  sympathy  with  what  Miss  Dunn  says.  The  country 
school  by  force  relieves  the  child  from  the  immediate  pressure  of 
the  teacher.  I  believe  we  ought  to  learn  to  judge  the  success  of  our 
work  as  teachers  by  the  purpose  of  the  children  the  moment  they  are 
free  from  our  immediate  control.  If  they  can  take  a  period  following 
the  recitation  period  and  see  things  to  do,  and  also  follow  a  plan 
of  procedure  which  is  the  result  of  thought,  then  our  work  is  likely 
to  be  good.  And  my  particular  point  is,  shall  not  our  recitation 
period  find  its  purposes  in  that  other  period,  so  that  we  shall  be 
teaching  and  preparing  all  the  time  for  that  other  work?  The  reci- 
tation is  not  the  thing  to  be  worked  up  to  as  a  climax  of  all  the 
efforts.  The  recitation  is  to  be  measured  by  the  work  of  the  stu- 
dents outside,  and  it  shall  play  into  that  work  outside  all  the  time, 
finding  its  goal  there,  rather  fhan  the  other  situation,  having  the 
outside  work  find  its  goal  in  the  recitatiqn  period. 

The  whole  equipment  of  the  school,  in  our  modern  conception  of 
children,  has  not  been  sufficient.  In  the  thought  of  the  public  in 
general  the  smaller  the  children  are,  the  more  they  may  be  un- 
equipped. That  is  the  controlling  thought  all  the  time.  Since 
suffrage  has  come  to  women  I  feel  that  the  whole  situation  may  be 
very  rapidly  modified.  In  New  York  City,  where  there  are  prob- 
ably now  16,000  teachers,  the  women  will  appreciate  the  work  of  the 
6-year  old  child  more  readily  than  the  men,  and  if  they  will  assert 
their  right,  I  think  the  matter  of  equipment  may  be  solved. 
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Mrs.  White.  I  am  not  a  teacher,  but  I  was  in  my  young  days.  I 
have  sat  through  this  conference  with  the  utmost  interest,  and  par- 
ticularly that  part  of  it  which  related  to  the  care  of  the  briglit  child. 
The  reference  which  Dr.  McMurry  has  just  made  to  the  New  York 
voter  has  brought  to  my  mind  the  bright  child  in  the  aspect  in  which 
the  voter  has  taken  that  question  to  himself.  Last  fall  I  vieited  one 
of  the  three  villages  for  the  feeble-minded  maintained  by  the  State 
of  New  York.  That  village  is  remarkable  for  its  equipment.  There 
are  98  buildings,  including  a  theater  building,  and  beautiful  homes 
with  hardwood  floors  and  victrolas  and  everything  you  can  think 
of.  The  educational  part  of  it  is  housed  in  the  poorest  buildings  of 
the  group,  but  it  is  a  perfect  system  with  everything  that  can  be  de- 
sired. Three  hundred  and  sixty  feeble-minded  children  are  kept 
there  until  fairly  into  adult  life.  Think  of  a  State  spending  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  defectives  when  our  children  in  the  public  schools 
are  herded  in  with  one  teacher  for  40,  50,  or  60  children. 

Miss  Mann.  It  was  just  12  years  ago  that  I  attended  my  first  meet- 
ing of  primary  teachers  at  the  State  convention  in  Michigan,  and 
exactly  what  has  been  said  this  morning  was  said  at  that  time  rela- 
tive to  the  n^mber  of  children  in  our  classes.  The  teachers  said: 
"  If  we  could  only  impress  on  these  school  committees  and  the  super- 
intendent that  the  teacher  can  not  provide  busy  work  with  40,  50,  and 
60  children  in  the  room."  At  that  time  the  all-important  problem 
was  to  provide  that  busy  work  which  is  now  a  crime.  It  seems  to 
be  a  pity  that  12  years  later  we  must  still  be  talking.  I  should  like 
to  know  if  two  things  can  not  be  brought  about.  First,  some  kind 
of  resolution  emanating  from  this  body  that  might  reach  the  school 
committees  directly.  You  can  refer  to  the  superintendents,  but  they 
are  not  the  responsible  parties.  We  need  to  reach  the  members  of 
the  school  boards  in  some  practical  way,  and  we  need  to  reach  them 
with  arguments  from  outside  their  local  community.  We  require 
the  help  of  such  an  organization  as  this. 

Mr.  Merriam.  If  you  do  not  think  too  badly  of  a  mere  superintend- 
ent, I  should  like  to  make  a  comment  or  two.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
Dr.  McMurry's  last  remark  and  the  remark  from  one  of  the  teachers 
who  spok&,  namely,  that  perhaps  men  have  not  been  considerate 
enough  of  children  and  that  it  would  be  a  very  good  idea  for  the 
women  primary  teachers  and  supervisors  to  back  up  fully  the  rec- 
ommendations of  those  venturesome  superintendents  who  recom- 
mend new  furniture,  new  equipment,  and  reduction  in  numbers 
instead  of  suffering  in  silence.  I  feel  that  very  much  can  be  accom- 
plished, not  wholly  by  a  resolution,  because  resolutions  are  not  taken 
to  mean  very  much.  Conventions  are  in  the  habit  of  making  resolu- 
tions, but  when  they  make  them  they  have  not  discharged  their 
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full  function.  A  resolution  is  very  good  as  crystallizing  the  senti- 
ment, but  it  should  be  followed  up.  The  last  speaker  suggested  a 
resolution.  Good.  Follow  up  that  resolution  in  all  parts  of  the 
country  by  bringing  pressure  to  bear  upon  the  superintendent  and 
the  primary  supervisor,  who  is  usually  a  womau.  And  some  of 
them  need  to  have  pressure  brought  to  bear,  for  we  learned  from 
some  one  here  that  many  primary  supervisors  like  to  see  children 
in  rows.  Follow  this  matter  up  as  to  the  numbers,  as  to  equipment, 
and  as  to  the  following  out  of  projects.  I  am  very  hopeful  of  this 
project  method  of  teaching  in  the  primary  grades.  I  am  very  sure 
it  is  going  to  provide  for  the  gifted  child  and  for  those  not  gifted. 

Suggestion  No.  2:  If  you  have  a  room  filled  with  seats  screwed 
to  the  floor  and  you  see  no  light  at  all,  take  out  the  middle  row  of 
seats  across  the  room  and  that  will  give  you  an  aisle  4  or  5  feet 
wide.  Then  if  you  have  no  place  for  cupboards  around  the  sides  of 
the  room  take  soap  boxes  or  any  other  boxes  of  that  size  and  have 
the  children  paint  them,  put  a  little  curtain  in  front  and  have  those 
arranged  next  to  the  teacher's  desk,  and  that  will  make  a  place  to 
which  children  can  easily  go  from  all  parts  of  the  room  to  get 
materials  or  put  them  away.  It  will  also  add  a  great  deal  of  space 
to  the  room  for  moving  about,  so  that  the  pupils  will  not  need  to  sit 
for  so  long.  It  can  be  done  in  any  schoolroom  no  matter  how 
cro\^ded. 

Lastly,  one  question.  We  learned  from  the  supervisor  from  Mis- 
souri that  there  are  from  50  to  60  pupils  commonly  in  rooms  there; 
from  the  supervisor  from  Fort  Wayne  that  35  to  40  pupils  are  perhaps 
too  many.  Miss  Moore,  of  Teachers'  College,  intimated  that  25  to  30 
was  about  the  number.  I  should  be  very  much  pleased  to  know  what 
would  be  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  supervisors  present  as  to  the 
number  of  pupils  in  a  first  or  second  grade.  Given  the  condition 
that  the  children  have  no  language  difficulty — that  is,  they  are  not 
foreign  children — and  are  not  backward,  but  in  the  average  English- 
speaking  first  or  second  grade  should  the  number  be  25,  30,  or  36? 
In  my  own  school  system  I  have  absolutely  limited  the  number  to  36. 

A  Delegate.  My  first  grades  are  limited  to  25. 

Mr.  Merriam.  Is  my  number  too  high? 

(Several  delegates  answered,  "Yes.") 

Mr.  Merriam.  Of  course,  if  you  say  "  yes  "  we  are  confronted  with 
difficulties  as  to  the  buildings. 

A  Delegate.  Why  do  you  take  36?  Is  it  because  it  makes  six 
rows  with  six  seats  in  each  row  ? 

Mr.  Merriam.  Just  as  rapidly  as  I  am  able  to  do  so,  I  am  or^niz- 
ing  first,  second,  and  third  grades  with  entirely  movable  furniture. 
In  my  new  location,  where  I  have  been  since  the  summer,  I  have  suc- 
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ceeded  in  changing  over  three  rooms  only,  but  we  shall  have  more 
than  that  before  the  year  is  out.  If  you  say  that  36  is  too  large  a 
number,  that  would  probably  mean  more  building  somewhere,  and 
from  the  administrative  standpoint,  that  is  often  a  large  problem. 
Oftoitimes  cities  are  limited  in  the  amount  they  can  expend,  and 
personally  I  should  rather  see  teachers'  salaries  go  up,  and  have  36 
in  the  first  grades  than  to  use  that  money  to  get  more  space  some- 
"where  and  have  20  in  the  first  grade. 

If  it  is  in  order  I  should  like  to  ask  an  expression  of  opinion  as  to 
the  number.  This  society  might  perhaps  have  discussed  it  at  some 
time,  and  there  may  be  some  information  at  hand. 

A  Dbleoate.  Some  of  you  may  recall  Col.  Parker's  answer  to  the 
question  put  to  him  by  a  teacher  who  was  worried  with  50  or  60 
pupils.  She  asked,  "  Colonel,  just  how  many  children  do  you  think 
a  primary  teacher  ought  to  have?"  He  hesitated  for  a  while  and 
then  he  said,  "  Well,  some  ouj^ht  not  to  have  any."  The  colonel  did 
not  commit  himself,  and  I  am  afraid  we  had  better  not  commit  our- 
•^  selves  unless  we  make  it  a  minimum  and  maximum  number. 

Db.  McMukrt.  I  think  there  is  a  good  chance  for  a  good  influence 
here.  I  think,  instead  of  a  recommendation  passed  by  this  body,  a 
statement  signed  by  persons  who  are  well  known  all  over  the  coun- 
try would  be  the  better  method.  If  eight  or  ten  persons  who  repre- 
sent the  various  phases  of  interest  here  would  sign  their  names  to  a 
definite  recommendation,  so  that  their  opinions  could  be  quoted,  so 
that  people  throughout  the  country  could  write  to  them,  if  necessary, 
it  would  be  a  vital  influence.  The  public  is  ignorant  as  to  why  it  is 
so  important 

I  would  suggest  that  the  phrase  that  Miss  Moore  used,  "A  day's 
work,"  be  taken — a  day's  work  in  a  first  grade,  and  in  a  second  and 
in  a  third — and  each  case  be  worked  out  so  that  the  real  work  that  is 
ideal  could  be  read  with  some  illustration  of  the  whole  process  that 
happens  in  one  day  in  a  first  grade,  where  the  equipment  is  proper. 
If  that  could  be  put  into  the  hands  of  people  here  and  there  they 
would  get  the  idea.  It  would  probably  be  better  than  if  it  were  of- 
fered in  a  logical  manner. 

A  Deubgate.  Let  me  add  to  that.  Miss  Moore's  experience  contrast- 
ing the  day's  work  under  the  present  adverse  conditions. 

TttB  Chairman.  Two  committees  were  appointed  to  take  immedi- 
ate steps  toward  securing  the  information  desired. 

We  are  to  have  the  pleasure  of  a  few  closing  words  from  Mrs. 
Bradford,  the  president  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

Mbs.  Bradford.  In  regard  tQ  the  particular  question  that  has  been 
qnder  discussion,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  find  an  answer  if  we  put 
to  ourselves  this  question:  Shall  we  continue  to  stress  the  "  what  and 
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how  "  of  education  at  the  expense  of  the  "  why,"*  or  shall  we  say,  first, 
"  Why  ?  "  and  later  "  What  and  how  ?  "  In  other  words,  we  must  come 
right  down  to  fundamental  grips  with  the  reason  that  we  have 
schools  at  all.  We  must  come  to  a  f aoe-to-f ace  conference  with  our- 
selves in  reference  to  all  phases  of  education  in  the  present  national 
crisis,  as  well  as  the  fundamental  purposes  of  education  in  a  republic. 
We  must  ask  ourselves,  Why  a  public-school  system  at  all  ?  We  know 
that  a  public-school  system  is  to  produce  rounded  human  beings,  with 
trained  bodies  and  trained  minds,  and,  as  I  believe,  the  instant  obedi- 
ence to  that  trained  mind.  There  is  something  in  here — ^you  may  call 
it  the  moraJ  sense,  you  may  call  it  the  higher  self,  you  may  call  it 
conscience.  I  like  to  call  it  the  spark  of  the  most  high  God  that  bap- 
tizes the  body  of  each  human  being  that  comes  into  the  world,  making 
it  the  temple  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  When  we  have  the  right  kind  of  edu- 
cation this  Nat-ion  shall  be  to  the  world  the  temple  and  spirit  of  love 
and  the  spirit  of  truth ;  and  the  spirit  of  truth  £lhall  work  through 
free  human  beings,  human  beings  who  know  the  difference  between 
mere  liberty  and  actual  freedom.  In  my  own  mind  I  always  hold 
this  distinction  between  liberty  and  freedom :  Liberty  is  the  absence 
of  restraint ;  freedom  is  the  power  efficiently  to  do  right.  And  that  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  we  want  for  our  children  in  these  free  periods. 

There  can  not  be  any  question  but  that  the  free  initiative  in  school 
is  the^one  thing  we  must  stress.  We  should  always  have  stressed  it, 
and  more  than  ever  now  must  we  stress  it,  because  there  is  just  one 
organization  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  found  in  this 
country  last  April  through  which  the  spirit  of  America,  voiced  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  could  reach  every  home  in 
the  land;  and  that  organization  was  the  750,000  teachers  and  the 
2,260,000  children  in  the  schools.  And  that  system  must  be  taught 
through  the  free  initiative  of  the  children,  through  the  spirit  of 
cooperation  among  the  children,  through  the  spirit  of  selflessness  in 
the  children.  That  systejn  must  teach  that  the  United  States  is  to 
take  the  leadership  in  the  rebuilding  of  civilization  throughout  the 
world.  To  that  end  we  must  have  an  educated  citizenry,  a  citizenry 
each  member  of  which  can  think  straight,  will  want  to  work  hard, 
will  always  play  fair,  and  will  love  mightily. 

Primary  teachers,  you  have  the  biggest  task  of  all.  You  have  the 
fundamental  task.  You  get  the  soul  when  it  is  plastic  The  rest  of 
us  get  it  when  it  is  hardened.  I  salute  you  as  those  who  build  the 
image  of  the  Most  High  in  the  Nation  through  drawing  out  the 
Divine  Spirit  in  the  little  children ;  and  let  all  of  us,  State  superin- 
tendents, county  superintendents,  and  principals,  realize  that  the 
schools  do  not  exist  for  us  at  all.  It  seems  ridiculous  to  have  to  say 
that,  but  it  is  necessary,  for  some  of  us  seem  to  think  the  school 
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system  is  for  the  teacher  or  that  it  is  {or  the  superintendent.  Let  us 
set  the  little  child  in  our  midst,  build  our  civilization  around  the 
child,  ^aranteeing  to  the  child  his  right  to  the  trained  body  and  the 
trained  mind,  guaranteeing  to  the  child  the  right  to  have  his  mind 
deTeloped  so  that  he  can  think  straight,  and  his  body  so  that  he  can 
work  hard,  and  his  spirit  so  that  he  may  want  to  play  fair,  and  his 
soul  so  that  he  will  know  how  to  love,  and«we  need  not  fear  for  the 
things  that  will  cogie  after  the  war^  because  it  will  mean  love  throned 
upon  law  and  real  civilization  coming  as  the  sunrise  from  the  bloody 
cloud  of  war  that  now  stains  the  eastern  sky. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washinfftonj  October  21^  1918. 
Sir:  The  teacher  is  ever  the  most  important  factor  in  the  schooL 
As  is  the  teacher,  so  is  the  schooL    The  teacher  makes  the  school, 
and,  like  every  other  creator,  makes  it  in  his  own  image  and  likeness. 
These  adages  are  true  of  all  teachers  and  schools,  and  are  most  true 
of  the  rural  schools  of  the  United  States  and  their  teachers.    These 
schools  have,  as  a  rule,  less  adequate  supervision  than  urban  schools; 
they  are  less  effectively  organized  and  are  more  poorly  equipped. 
Because  of  the  simpler  life  of  the  country,  the  school  represents  a 
larger  proportion  of  the  educational  agencies  of  the  rural  community 
than  of  the  urban  community.    Personality  counts  for  more  in  the 
country  school  than  in  the  city  school.    As  it  becomes  clearer  that 
the  work  of  the  schools  must  be  adjusted  to  the  lives  and  experiences 
of  the  people  they  serve,  it  becomes  more  evident  that  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  country  schools  must  differ  in  some  very  im- 
portant respects  from  that  of  teachers  for  the  grades  and  special 
subjects  in  city  schools.    A  recognition  of  this  fact  has  caused  many 
normal  schools  to  provide  special  courses  for  rural  teachers  and 
special  equipment  for  these  courses. 

In  order  that  the  officers  and  teachers  of  all  normal  schools  may 
have  a  more  comprehensive  account  of  what  is  done  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  rural  schools  in  those  normal  schools  which  have 
established  special  departments  and  courses  for  such  teachers,  I 
asked  Dr.  Ernest. Bumham,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Eural 
Education,  Western  .  State  Normal  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich.,  to 
visit  a  number  of  these  schools  and,  after  personal  inspection,  to 
prepare  a  report  on  this  subject  for  this  bureau.  I  am  transmitting 
this  report  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
Kespectf uUy  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 

• 

The  Honorable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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RURAL-TEACHER  PREPARATION  IN  STATE  NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 


INTRODUCTION. 


PURPOSES    OF    THE    STUDY. 

This  study  of  rural-teacher  preparation  in  State  normal  schools  is 
made  for  several  purposes : 

1.  To  make  available  as  nearly  as  could  be  learned  by  the  means  at 
hand  the  actual  facts  of  the  situation  in  1917  as  a  point  of  departure 
for  later  studies  of  this  significant  evolution  in  educational  effort. 

2.  To  affoi'd  a  source  to  which  boards  of  control,  presidents,  and 
faculties  of  normal  schools  may  turn  for  constructive  suggestions 
already  tried  out  in  use  and  others  advanced  by  workers  now  at  the 
task. 

3.  To  enable  leaders  engaged  in  the  work  under  discouraging  cir- 
cumstances to  feel  the  total  impact  of  effort  at  the  solution  of  their 
problems  and  take  heart. 

4.  To  evaluate,  in  illustrations  of  vitality  and  results,  the  various 
ways  in  which  State  normal  schools  are  now  participating  in  the 
great  national  problem  of  preparing  teachers  for  runil  schools. 
Throughout  the  study  source  material  is  used  when  obtainable. 

METHOD  OF  STUDY. 

Previous  studies  of  the  subject  have  been  read  and  ideas  and  facts 
have  been  summarized  and  incorporated  in  this  manuscript  as  far  as 
duplication  was  not  involved.  Data  brought  to  hand  by  question- 
naire have  been  cori'elated  and  either  nari^ated  or  tabulated.  Typical 
illustrations  of  curricula  and  administrative  procedure  have  been 
secured  from  annual  catalogues  and  in  statements  made  ready  for  use 
here  by  the  participants  whose  work  is  described.  And  personal 
observation  made  in  nearly  all  the  States  together  with  constant 
individual  correspondence  have  been  made^  means  of  discovery  and 
verification* 
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PART  I.— DATA  AND  DISCUSSION. 


LITERATURE  OF  THE  SUBJECT. 

Much  local  and  some  general  discussion  of  the  decreasing  service 
of  State  normal  schools  to  rural  schools,  with  a  growing  public  atti- 
tude of  depression  about  the  whole  situation  in  rural  education,  led 
to  action  by  the  National  Education  Association  at  the  annual  ses- 
sion of  1895.  The  Committee  of  Twelve  on  Sural  Schools  was 
appointed.  This  committee  was  composed  of  several  of  the  best  stu- 
dents of  education  in  America.  Since  the  appearance  of  its  report 
in  1897,  there  has  been  a  sure  foundation  for  an  intelligent  discus- 
.sion  of  rural  educational  needs. 

In  reference  to  teachers,  the  Committee  of  Twelve  said  that  normal 
schools  were  originally  intended  to  prepare  teachers  of  the  rural 
com^ion  schools,  but  were  doing  little  for  these  schools,  and  explained 
that  entrance  requirements  had  risen  rapidly  and  thus  set  the  nornlal 
schools  too  far  ahead  of  those  whom  they  were  intended  to  serve; 
that  many  rural  teachers  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  two  years 
in  the  normal  schools;  that  salaries  did  not  remunerate  for  such 
expense;  and  that  attendance  at  normal  schools  is  in  inverse  ratio 
to  the  distance  between  these  schools  and  the  homes,  a  fact  especially 
true  of  short  courses. 

This  committee  suggested  summer  terms  for  rural  teachers  in 
every  normal  school  in  the  United  States  and  the  use  of  agricul- 
tural colleges  and  high  schools  with  model  and  practice  rooms  at- 
tached as  supplementary  sources.  The  Committe^e  on  Industrial 
Education  in  Schools  for  Rural  Communities,  10  years  later,  added 
the  suggestion  that  the  compulsory  introduction  of  industrial  sub- 
jects must  not  outrun  the  preparation  of  teachers  in  such  subjects. 

A  committee  on  rural  education  of  the  National  Council  of  Edu- 
cation, which  made  a  report  in  1912,  said :  "  It  seems  clear  that  it 
will  be  many  years  before  the  normal  schools,  if  ever,  will  addreas 
themselves  to  the  problem  of  preparing  teachers  for  the  rural 
schogls."  This  was  not  an  accurate  forecast,  in  view  of  what  the 
normal  schools  are  already  doing  for  rural  teachers,  as  shown  in  this 
bulletin. 
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Papers  related  to  the  preparing  of  rural  teachers  have  occurred 
with  increasing  frequency  in  the  proceedings  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  There  has 
been  great  acceleration  of  this  discussion  in  the  past  10  years,  as 
evidenced  by  an  increase  of  approximately  400  per  cent  in  the  space 
given  to  it  in  the  proceedings. 

A  study  of  the  normal  schools  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  which 
was  reported  in  the  normal-school  section  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of 
the  National  Education  Association  in  1912,  assembled  these  facts : 

Beplles  received  from  42  normal  schools  showed  that  27  had  special  courses 
for  rural  teachers ;  2  were  preparing  such  courses ;  2  were  not  open,  but  would 
have  such  a  course ;  1  prepared  supervisors  only ;  and  10  had  no  special  course. 
All  but  one  reported  inaugurating  special  courses  between  1907  and  1912,  In- 
dosiTe;  and  3  did  not  give  the  date.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  17  of  these 
schools  established  rural-school  courses  within  the  past  two  years  (191^1912). 

In  the  normal-school  section  at  the  Oakland  meeting  of  the 
National  Education  Association  in  1915,  a  paper  was  presented  on 
"A  Decade  of  Progress  in  Training  Rural  Teachers,"  which  gave  the 
results  of  an  attempt  to  compare  what  was  being  done  for  rural 
taachers  in  State  normal  schools  in  1905  with  similar  efforts  in  1915. 

Twelve  State  departments  of  education  out  of  20  reported  no  special  work 
for  rural  teachers  In  1905,  while  20  out  of  21  States  reported  special  efforts  by 
their  State  normal  schools  to  prepare  rural  teachers  in  1915.  Six  out  of  18 
States  had  not  advanced  the  minimum  requirements  for  beginning  teachers  in 
IQ  years ;  4  out  of  18  had  advanced  the  certificate  requirement  academically ; 
and  8  out  of  18  States  had  added  an  entrance  requirement  of  professional 
training.  Twenty  State  departments  of  education  showed  a  median  estimate 
of  15  per  cent  of  their  rural  teachers  having  had  some  professional  training  in 
1905,  and  the  same  States  estimated  that  50  per  cent  of  rural  teachers  had  some 
professional  training  In  1915.  A  comparative  study  of  several  hundred  State 
statutes  on  education  passed  in  1905  and  a  comparable  number  passed  in  1915 
showed  a  shift  in  emphasis  from  the  certification  to  the  preparation  of  rural 
teachers. 

Out  of  88  States  reported,  29  offered  special  courses  for  rural  teachers  in 
their  State  normal  schools  and  9  did  not ;  8  began  to  differentiate  courses  for 
rural  teachers  before  1905,  6  between  1905  and  1910,  and  20  had  begun  such 
differentiation  since  1910,  while  7  had  begun  in  the  current  year.  Twenty- 
eight  States  .out  of  35  reported  that  differentiation  was  increasing,  while  29 
out  of  36  States  offered  evidence  of  a  demand  by  local  school  authorities  for 
specially  prepared  rural  teachers.  Seventeen  of  86  States  had  normal -school 
courses  for  rural  supervisors  and  superintendents  in  1905,  and  29  out  of  36 
States  had  such  courses  in  1915. 

Following  a  closely  analytical  discussion  of  the  whole  matter,  it 
was  concluded  that  the  last  decade  of  progress  in  training  rural 
teachers  withstood  two  decisive  tests  of  the  stability  of  the  advance 
made :  There  had  been  enough  of  the  cumulative  effect  of  growth  to 
mark  out  a  program  for  further  advance,  and  in  the  human  agents 
enlisted  in  the  effort  a  mutually  stimulating  consciousness  of  kind 
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had  developed  which  found  clearing-house  advantages  in  an  annual 
meeting  with  the  National  Education  Association  Department  of 

Superintendence. 

■  The  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education  publi^ed  in  its 
tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  yearbooks  (1911, 1912, 1913)  three  studies 
in  rural  education  which  carry  many  suggestions  about  the  training 
of  teachei's:  "The  Rui*al  School  as  a  Community  Center,"  "Agricul- 
tural Education  in  Secondary  Schools,"  and  "  The  Supervision  of 
Eural  Schools." 

State  and  county  education  associations  have  assembled,  in  many 
cases,  valuable  local  studies;  and  several  of  the  independently  en- 
dowed educational  foundations  have  made  excellent  materials  aTail- 
able.  Much  of  the  data  and  the  suggestions  presented  in  these  studies 
has  been  utilized  in  the  work  of  the  national  associations. 

For  many  years  the  Bureau  of  Education  has  given,  indirectly  and 
directly,  serious  consideration  to  rural  education.  Circular  of  In- 
formation No.  6,  1884,  was  entitled  "  Rural  Schools :  Progress  in  the 
Past,  Means  of  Improvement  in  the  Future,"  and  in  this,  as  in  later 
circulars,  bulletins,  and  annual  reports  of  the  bureau  discussing  rural 
education,  the  preparation  of  teachers  is  considered. 

:  The  cumulative  effect  of  National,  State,  and  local  interest  in  rural 
education  found  expression  in  a  provision  included  in  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judicial  appropriation  bill  for  the  year  ending  June 
30, 1912,  approved  on  March  4, 1911.  This  congressional  act  provided 
the  sum  of  $6,000  to  be  expended  "  for  the  investigation  of  rural  edu- 
cation, industrial  education,  and  school  hygiene,  including  salaries. *• 

The  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  organized  a  Divi- 
sion of  Rural  Education,  appointed  workers  in  this  division,  and  af- 
filiated about  50  special  collaborators  to  cooperate  in  keeping  tho 
division  in  touch  with  the  best  things  done  throughout  the  States. 
In  the  appropriation  bill  approved  August  23,  1912,  the  amount  al- 
lotted was  increased  from  $6,000  to  $15,000.  Subsequent  increases  by 
Congress  have  been  to  $30,000,  to  $45,000,  and  to  $50,000,  and  have 
enabled  the  commissioner  to  expand  the  personnel  of  the  division, 
making  possible  more  systematic  and  more  thorough  worJ^, 

The  publications  of  the  Division  of  Rural  Education  have  been  in- 
creasingly definite  on  the  subject  of  teacher  preparation  for  rural 
schools.  Bulletin  No.  2,  1913,  "  Training  Courses  for  Rural  Teach- 
ers," after  an  introductory  discussion  of  the  subject,  gave  illustrations 
of  the  work  in  typical  normal  schools,  and  reviewed  the  work  of  va- 
rious States  in  training  rural  teachers  in  normal  schools,  and  county 
and  high-school  training  classes  with  especial  emphasis  on  courses 
of  study  and  statistics  of  attendance.  In  his  letter  transmitting  this 
manuscript  for  publication,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  said: 
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Tbe  ImproTemeiit  of  tbe  rural  sehoobi  of  tlie  United  SUtes  is,  I  believe,  our 
most  important  achool  problem.  The  most  Important  factor  in  their  improve- 
ment mast  be  better  educated  and  better  trained  teachers.  The  education  and 
training  of  teachers  should  always  have  some  special  reference  to  tlie  worlt  of 
the  schools  in  which  they  are  to  teach.  Therefore  any  Intelligent  attempt  to 
adjust  tlie  courses  of  study  and  training  in  the  normal  schools  to  meet  the 
qieeial  need  of  teachers  in  seliools  of  the  open  country,  ▼illages,  and  small  towns 
is  worthy  of  careful  study  and  wide  publication. 

Bulletin  No.  8,  1913,  discussed  at  length  ''The  Status  of  Rural 
Education  in  the  United  States,"  and  devoted  pages  36-49,  inclusive, 
to  the  rural  teaching  force.    In  this  discussion  the  State  normal 
schools  were  grouped  in  three  classes:  First,  tiiose  which  maintaia 
that  absolutely  no  difference  should  be  made  in  the  courses  in  prepa- 
ration for  rural  school  work  from  those  for  other  schools,  stating 
that  the  same  course  and  same  practice  j?hould  fit  for  all  elementary 
and  intermediate  schools;  second,  those  which  state  that  a  difference 
should  exist- only  in  the  character  of  the  practice  work;  third,  those  j 
which  hold  that  the  content  of  the  courses  as  well  as  the  character  of  , 
the  practice  school  should  be  different.    Bulletin  No.  1,  1912,  "A  } 
Course  of  Study  for  the  Preparation  of  Rural  ScJiool  Teachers  in 
Nature  Study,  Elementary  Agriculture,  Sanitary  Science,  and  Ap-  i 
plied  Chemistry  J'  had  recognized  the  differentiation  of  content  of  . 
courses  for  rural  teachers.  ! 

In  Bulletin  No.  49,  1914,  **  Efficiency  and  Preparation  of  Rural 
School  Teachers,"  an  analytical  discussion  of  the  efficiency  of  rural  , 
teachers  now  in  the  schools  and  suggestions  of  some  of  the  things  | 
needed  to  professionalize  rural  teaching  were  followed  by  a  state-  j 
ment  of  what  the  schools  are  doing  for  rural-teacher  preparation, 

which  was  summarized  thus :  \ 

I 

Out  of  121  normal  schools  reporting,  36  liave  distinct  departments  for  rural 
teachers;  19  others  offer  special  courses,  although  not  equipped  with  distinct 
departments;  28  ofCer  instruction  in  some  subjects  for  rural  teacliers  separate 
from  the  general  courses ;  while  41  schools  make  no  special  provision  for  rural 
teachers  whatever.  It  is  a  very  suggestive  fact  that  57  normal  schools  are 
equipped  to  give  instruction  in  agriculture.  Some  of  the  schools  liave  large 
school  farms  or  make  use  of  portions  of  tlie  sctiool  grounds  for  agricultural 
experiment  purposes  through  gardening  or  experiment  plats.  The  rural-scliool 
departments  in  many  of  the  normal  schools  are  reaching  the  rural  populatiov 
by  means  of  an  active  extension  service,  through  club  work,  rural-life  confer- 
ences, rural  surveys,  and  in  other  ways.  A  few  of  the  schools  report  model 
rural  schools  erecteil  upon  their  grounds,  while  others  utilize  one  or  more  of 
the  near-by  rural  seliools  for  practice  teaching. 

The  most  recent  publication  of  the  bureau  on  the  subject  is  Bulle- 
tin No.  31,  1917,  "Rural-Teacher  Preparation  in  County  Training 
Schools  and  High  Schools."  This  is  a  thoroughgoing  studj  of  the 
subject  with  a  complete  showing  of  the  work  of  the  States  which  are 
using  secondary  schools  in  preparing  rural  teachers.    It  is  significant 
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that  this  work  expanded  between  1912  and  1917  as  follows :  Tliirteen 
States,  to  21;  654  schools,  to  1,493;  8,412  students,  to  27;111;  and 
4,848  graduates,  to  16,626.  «  f    .  » 

Beginiiing  in  1914  and  continuing  to  the  present  time,  the  Bureau 
of  Education  has  held  sectional  and  national  conferences  on  "  Teacher 
Training  for  Rural  Schools  "  and  other  outstanding  propositions  in 
rural  education.  These  conferences  quicken  the  interest  and  intelli- 
gence of  educational  leaders  in  the  localities  where  they  are  held  and, 
by  a  wide  radius  of  delegated  attendance,  the  new  ideas  and  pur- 
poses are  carried  into  every  State.  The  cumulative  results  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  wrought  through  the  diversified  activities  of 
the  Division  of  Sural  Education,  already  exert  a  felt  influence  in 
Congress  as  well  as  throughout  the  Nation. 

ADDED  DATA  PRESENTED. 

The  added  data  presented  by  this  study  will  continue  the  sequence 
of  studies  already  made,  fitting  in  with  the  report  of  secondary 
school  preparation  of  rural  teachers  summarized  in  a  preceding 
paragraph.  Following  this  report  of  the  work  done  in  State  nor- 
mal schools  it  would  be  interesting  to  have  a  study  reporting  the 
progress  made  in  the  instruction  in  rural  education  now  undertaken 
by  many  colleges  and  universities. 

The  present  state  of  knowledge  of  the  details  of  enrollment  and 
the  graduation  of  students  from  courses  for  rural  teachers  in  State 
normal  schools  rests  upon  voluntary  reports  of  the  data  by  the  offi- 
cials of  these  schools,  and  this  year  the  conditions  growing  out  of  the 
war  have  very  fully  preoccupied  the  time  of  these  officials,  making 
a  general  response  difficult  to  get.  However,  there  is  thought  to  be 
ample  data  in  hand  from  special  questionnaire  reports  and  in  annual 
catalogues  to  show  the  trend  of  eJ9fort. 

In  courtesies  extended  at  the  time  of  visitation  to  50  normal 
schools  in  40  States  and  in  correspondence  since  great  interest  has 
been  manifested  in  the  subject  studied  and  very  generous  cooperation 
is  gratefully  acknowledged.  Lack  of  time  and  means  to  complete 
the  visitation  will  account  for  many  of  the  inadequacies  of  the 
result. 

NORMAL-SCHOOL  CATALOGUES  REVIEWED. 

Review  of  the  file  of  State  normal  school  catalogues  for  the  cur- 
rent year  in  the  Bureau  of  Education  showed  140  schools  giving 
special  courses  for  rural  teachers.  Of  this  number  77  schools  were 
shown  to  have  departments  of  rural  education  in  which  the  diflfer- 
entiated  courses  were  administered  and,  in  part,  taught,  while  68 
had  these  special  courses  under  general  administration  and  taught 
in  the  departments  to  which  the  several  subjects  belonged. 
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The  140  courses  all  had  from  one  to  four  subjects  in  education, 
which  Tfrere  designated:  Rural  education,  rural-school  problems, 
school  management,  method,  and  supervision.  Six  normorl  schools 
oSei!  .subjects  in  education  especially  intended  to  prepar**' teachers 
for  the  secondary  school  training  classes  for  rural  teachers,  and  at 
least  one  normal  school  offers  special  work  for  rural  high-school 
teachers. 

Industrial  subjects,  presented  in  the  courses  for  the  preparation 
of  rural  teachers,  range  from  nature  study,  without  modification, 
through  many  forms  of  statement,  with  agricultural  nature  study  as 
a  median,  to  agriculture.  There  is  also  a  great  variety  of  names  for 
subjects  in  home  economics,  but  some  of  this  work  and  some  of 
agriculture  are  given  in  practically  every  course  for  rural  teachers. 
Manual  training  for  rural  teachers  is  given  in  a  few  schools,  and 
in  some  cases  a  statement  in  detail  of  the  content  of  this  course  is 
available,  e.  g.,  Cheney,  Wash. 

In  77  of  the  catalogues  reviewed  there  was  a  subject  described 
which  realt  with  rural  community  welfare.  This  subject  was  named: 
Sural  sociology,  50  times;  rural  life  problems,  11  times;  rural 
economics,  11  times;  and  rural  sanitation,  5  times.  The  general 
body  of  material  presented  in  this  subject  in  the  several  normal 
schools  varies  chiefly  in  the  placing  of  emphasis,  as  the  names  indi- 
cate. 

Fifty  normal  schools,  as  far  as  information  is  at  hand,  are  now 
differentiating  practice  teaching  for  rural  teachers  and  for  this 
purpose  130  rural  schools  are  used,  124  of  which  are  in  the  country 
and  six  are  in  buildings  built  for  the  purpose  and  located  on  normal- 
school  campuses.  In  several  cases  where  rural  schools  are  not  yet 
available,  attempt  is  made  to  differentiate  the  work  in  the  city  prac- 
tice schools  to  some  extent  for  the  rural  teachers  by  organizing  un- 
graded or  multigraded  rooms.  Six  normal  schools  are  providing 
practice  in  rural  schools  though  they  make  no  differentiation  of  sub- 
jects for  rural  teachers. 

Problems  in  the  administration  and  supervision  of  rural  practice 
schools  are  not  yet,  as  a  rule,  successfully  solved.  The  appreciation 
of  the  importance  and  difficulty  of  this  situation  is  a  sensitive  point 
of  progress  at  present.  Further  discussion,  with  illustration,  will 
occur  in  Part  II  of  this  study. 

The  purpose  of  the  other  differentiations  which  have  been  named 
and  numerically  summarized  is  stated  concisely  in  one  of  the  normal- 
school  catalogues,  as  follows: 

The  subjects  of  study  offered  in  this  department  may  be  briefly  sumiiiarlzed 
in  three  groups:  First,  such  as  give  a  knowledge  of  children  and  of  their 
organization,  management,  and  instruction ;  second,  such  subjects  as  give  power 
for  localizing  the  curriculum  In  natural,  industrial,  and  domestic  illustrations 
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and  applications;  and  third,  a  group  of  subjects  intended  to  develop  social 
intelligence   and   inspire   purposes  of  participation   and   leadership <  in    rural 

coniraunit;y  life.  ,     i    . 

In  normal  schools  having  departments  of  rural  education,  sub- 
jects of  the  third  group  referred  to  are  in  most  cases  provided  with 
laboratory  work  in  seminar  and  club  organizations  which  afford 
parliamentary  practice,  and  some  constructive  social  work  is  done. 

In  concluding  this  brief  review  of  rural  education  as  provided  for 
prospective  rural  teachers  in  State  normal  schools,  it  may  be  well  to 
specify  and  to  illustrate  the  three  groups  in  which  the  reader  of 
their  catalogues  is  prompted  to  classify  them  by  tlieir  attitude 
toward  rural  education.  These  groups  will  be  sufficiently  defined 
by  quotations  from  the  catalogue  of  one  school  of  each  type  for  1917. 

Fii-st  type :  "  There  is  a  special  demand  for  strong  teachers  in 
rural  and  village  schools  at  fair  salaries.  Especially  desired  in  this 
State's  normal  schools  is  the  type  of  girl  bred  in  the  country,  stix>ng 
in  physique,  capable  in  intellect,  assertive  in  personality,  and  of 
sound  character,  who  will  fit  hei-self  for  modern,  progressive  rural 
school  teaching." 

Second  type :  "  Rural  school  training  is  one  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  our  work.  We  advise  our  graduates,  with  the  possible 
exception  of  those  who  have  taught  several  years  before  entering 
normal  school,  to  teach  ^t  least  one  year  in  a  country  school;  for 
here  they  face  the  pi-oblem  of  education  in  all  its  phases,  and  nowhere 
can  the  normal  school  graduate  acquire  a  broader  or  more  valuable 
experience.  If  she  succeeds,  she  has  no  reason  to  fear  the  large  town 
or  city  school."  This  is  a  State  normal  school  in  a  State  having  48 
per  cent  of  its  }>opuhition  in  rui-al  life. 

Third  type:  "It  is  axiomatic  that  a  just  and  efficient  government 
must  and  wiU  be  controlled  by  the  educated ;  hence  the  genius  of  our 
government  implies  an  educated  citizenship.  This  attitude  of  the 
State  toward  the  instruction  of  its  people  makes  it  the  one  competent 
agency  in  supplying  qualified  teachers  for  its  schools.  This  the  State 
does  through  its  public  normal  schools,  whose  function  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  teachers  for  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  The  learning 
and  training  imparted  by  the  State  through  its  normal  schools  has 
not  for  its  purpose  the  bettering  of  the  condition  of  one  class  of 
persons  at  the  public  expense  *  *  *.  but  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  people,  and  its  work  is  done  with  the  general  welfare  always 
in  view."  These  are  indeed  noble  words  from  one  of  the  greatest 
American  normal  schools  in  a  State,  25  per  cent  of  whose  tax-paying 
proi>erty,  approximately,  is  rural  property,  and  approximately  40 
per  cent  of  whose  people  live  in  the  country  districts  and  small  rural 
villages.  A-  letter  received  within  a  year  from  the  office  of  this  nor- 
mal school  presents  three  significant  facts: 
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"Approximately  25  per  cent. of  our  graduates  will  teach  in  coun- 
try schools  *  *  *.  We  make  no  special  provision  to  prepare 
country  teachers  for  their  work.  *  *  *  Our  graduates  are  very 
reluctant,  to  go  into  the  rural  communities.'' 

DATA  ACCUMULATED  BY  QUESTIONNAIRE. 

Qiie^ionnaires  have  been  used,  not  as  the  l>est  method,  but  as  an 
available  means,  and  some  useful  facts  have  been  assembled  in  spite 
of  the  condition  of  extreme  preoccupation  forced  upon  normal  school 
officials  by  imperative  outside  demands  resulting  from  the  war.  It 
is  greatly  regretted  that  the  specific  facts  arc  not  inclusiye  enough 
to  enable  very  significant  tabular  and  graphic  statements  to  be  made 
as  was  originally  planned.  However,  the  data  in  hand  will  be  con- 
cisely presented  for  what  they  are  worth  as  sampling  the  whole 
situation. 

1.  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  HAVING  DEPARTMENTS  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION. 

Fairly  complete  reports  from  30  principals  of  normal  schools  which 
maintain  departments  of  rural  education  show  that  30  per  cent  of 
these  departments  were  established  before  1910 ;  30  per  cent  between 
1910  and  1915;  and  40  per  cent  since  1915.  Four  of  these  normal 
schools  had  special  courses  for  several  years  before  departments 
were  organized.  Statistics  of  enrollment  and  graduation  for  these 
departments  are  very  meager.  In  the  10  schools  making  most  com- 
plete reports,  542  men  and  2,801  women  were  enrolled,  and  191  men 
and  732  women  completed  the  work.  The  figures  for  enrollment 
include  summer  school  attendance  in  some  cases  and  since  in  most 
schools  students  are,  as  yet,  in  rural  education  but  one  year,  the  fig- 
ures for  graduation  approximate  the  full  regular  year  enrollments 
in  the  departments  of  these  10  schools. 

Eighty-five  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  the  departments  of  rural 
education  reported  teach  in  rural  schools  at  a  minimum  wage  per 
month  of  less  than  $50  for  9  per  cent  of  the  number ;  $50  to  $60  for 
34  per  cent,  $60  to  $70  for  40  per  cent,  $70  to  $80  for  13  per  cent,  and 
over  $80  for  4  per  cent.  The  maximum  wage  after  two  years  of 
teaching  was  reported  to  be  $50  to  $60  for  18  per  cent,  $60  to  $70  for 
9  per  cent,  $70  to  $80  for  41  per  cent,  $80  to  $90  for  14  per  cent,  and 
over  $90  for  18  per  cent.  The  figures  show  that  the  median  begin- 
ning wage  for  graduates  of  the  departments  of  rural  education  re- 
ported is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60  per  month,  and  the  median 
maximum  wage  received  by  them  after  two  years  of  teaching  is  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $75  per  month. 

Seventy  per  cent  of  the  principals  reported  that  school  officials 
appreciate  the  special  preparation  of  graduates  of  their  rural  educa- 
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tion  departments,  as  positively  evidenced  by  higher  wages  and  defi- 
nitely increasing  demand ;  3  per  cent  reported  that  no  appreciation 
is  noticeable ;  and  27  per  cent  were  noncommittal.  One  said :  **  School 
boards  I9»nt  teachers  who  succeed  in  our  rural  training  schools." 

The  minimum  academic  requirement  for  admission  to  normal- 
school  departments  of  rural  education  was  high-school  graduation 
exclusively  in  60  per  cent  of  the  schools  reported;  23  per  cent  had 
established  a  coui-se  for  rural  teachers  requiring  high-school  gradua- 
tion for  admission,  while  still  offering  courses  open  to  secondary 
school  students;  and  17  per  cent  of  the  schools  had  only  rural 
education  courses  of  secondary  rank.  This  suggests  another  sensi- 
tive point  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  which  will  claim  attention  in 
Part  II. 

One-half  the  schools  reported  the  highest  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion in  rural  departments  carrying  professional  and  academic  recog- 
nition equal  to  the  long-established  and  standardized  courses. 
Where  abbreviated  courses  in  rural  education  are  given  they  lead  to 
poorly  defined  academic  rating  in  many  schools,  but  very  definite 
professional  recognition  is  given  in  most  cases  in  the  form  of  cer- 
tificates which  operate  as  legal  licenses  to  teach  in  specified  kinds 
of  schools  for  periods  which  vary  from  one  year  to  five  years.  In 
some  cases  these  limited  certificates  are  renewable  without  further 
normal-school  attendance.  In  one  State  reported  a  life  certificate 
is  given  after  three  years  of  successful  practice  to  teachers  of  only 
secondary  school  preparation. 

The  popular  understanding  of  the  term  "professional  subjects" 
is  groping  after  the  scientific  understanding  of  the  expression,  which 
is  in  transition.  As  reported  by  principals  of  normal  schools,  the 
term  was  usually  interpreted  to  mean  subjects  in  the  education  de- 
partment of  their  schools,  including  practice.  On  this  interpreta- 
tion, 25  per  cent  reported  one-fourth  the  total  normal-school  course 
given  to  professional  subjects,  28  per  cent  gave  one-third ;  21  per  cent, 
one-half;  8  per  cent,  three- fourths;  and  18  per  cent  ranged  from 
three-quarters  to  all.  Possibly  the  wide  distribution  of  suggested 
standard  courses  for  normal  schools  which  is  in  progress  will  tend 
to  result  in  closer  uniformity. 

Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  normal  schools  reporting  give  rural 
teachers  practice  ranging  from  1  week  to  36  weeks  in  the  graded 
practice  school,  and  64  per  cent  of  the  schools  reporting  give  them 
practice  in  rural  schools  which  ranges  from  1  week  to  24  weeks. 
In  graded  practice  schools  the  range  is:  Practicing  36  weeks,  12  per 
cent;  24  weeks,  17  per  cent;  18  weeks,  17  per  cent;  12  weeks,  17  per 
cent;  less  than  12  weeks,  12  per  cent;  and  not  at  all,  25  per  cent. 
While  in  rural  practice  schools  the  range  is:  Practicing  24  weeks, 
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4  per  cent;  18  weeks,  4  per  cent;  12  weeks,  22  per  cent;  less  than 
12  weeks,  41  per  cent ;  and  not  at  all,  29  per  cent. 

One  State  normal  school,  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  has  a  rural  observa- 
tion and  practice  school  which  has  been  in  continuous  use  since  1902, 
but  the  use  of  rural  schools  for  such  a  purpose  has  practically  all 
developed  since  1910,  and  most  of  it  in  the  past  five  years.  All  the 
normal  schools  but  one  reporting  practice  in  rural  schools  said  that 
this  practice  is  supervised;  but  observation  finds  both  the  practice 
and  the  supervision  far  from  anything  like  standardization — in  fact 
the  whole  effort  is,  in  most  places,  only  in  its  initial  stages. 

2.  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  HAVING  SPECIAL  COURSES  IN  RURAL  EDUCATION. 

Principals  of  a  comparable  number  (24)  of  State  normal  schools 
where  special  courses  are  given  to  prepare  rural  teachers,  but  having 
no  departments  of  rural  education  organized,  have  reported.  The 
facts  presented  in  these  reports  have  been  summarized  on  exactly  the 
same  plan  as  the  facts  from  principals  of  schools  having  departments 
of  rural  education,  and  the  two  sets  of  data  will  be  presented  for 
any  value  they  may  have  as  indicating  which,  if  either,  of  these  two 
ways  of  going  at  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers  gets  a  better 
result. 

Ninety-one  per  cent  of  these  courses  were  instituted  since  1910, 
while  30  per  cent  of  the  departments  antedate  that  year,  and  this 
no  doubt  accounts  in  part  for  such  disparity  as  results  may  show. 
The  enrollment  in  the  10  normal  schools  without  departments  of 
rural  education  which  made  the  best  reports  was  only  one- fourth  of 
the  number  enrolled  in  the  10  schools  having  departments  which 
made  the  best  reports,  and  the  graduations  were  about  one-third  as 
many  in  the  former  as  in  the  latter  schools.  The  percentage  of  grad- 
uates going  from  these  courses  to  teach  in  rural  schools  was  71,  while 
the  percentage  from  schools  having  departments  was  85.  The  mini- 
mum beginning  wage  per  month  for  graduates  of  rural  courses  in 
these  schools  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $60,  the  same  as  in  the  schools 
having  departments,  while  the  median  maximum  wage  of  these 
schools  after  two  years  of  teaching  is  $85,  which  is  $10  per  month 
more  than  graduates  of  schools  having  departments  of  rural  educa- 
tion were  reported  to  get. 

It  is  likely  that  the  higher  academic  requirements  for  entrance 
and  the  much  smaller  number  of  these  schools  which  send  out 
teachers  with  only  secondary  school  preparation  account  for  this 
better  wage  after  experience.  The  question  here  turns  on  a  choice 
by  the  normal  schools  between  numbers  and  scholarship  standards, 
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with  choice  by  normal  schools  having  departments  of  rural  educa- 
tion tending,  to  some  extent  at  least,  to  number  of  students;  and  the 
choice  of  the  other  normal  schools  offering  rural  courses  tending,  to 
some  extent,  to  scholarship.  This  indicates  another  sensitive  point 
of  progress  at  present.  Reports  in  hand  show  in  both  groups  of 
normal  schools  under  discussion  a  tendency  to  reach  exclusively  col- 
lege standards  as  soon  as  the  conditions  dominant  in  their  localities 
will  permit. 

No  mentionable  difference  api^ears  in  the  proportion  of  total  timo 
given  to  professional  subjects  in  the  two  groups  of  normal  schools, 
but  there  is  an  outstanding  difference  between  the  two  in  the  amount 
of  practice  teaching  afforded  in  rural  schools.  Sixty-four  per  cent 
of  the  normal  schools  having  departments  of  rural  education  have 
provided  practice  teaching  in  rural  schools,  while  only  33  per  cent 
of  the  normal  schools  without  departments  have  provided  practice 
teaching  in  rural  schools.  In  justice  it  should  be  added  that  whereas 
50  per  cent  of  the  former  group  afford  practice  teaching  in  a  graded 
training  school,  60  per  cent  of  the  latter  group  afford  such  practice- 
In  this  contrast  no  very  positive  result  is  discernible.  In  both 
groups  of  normal  schools  practice  in  rural  schools,  with  a  few  ex- 
ceptions, is  very  recent  and  the  reports  may  be  estimated  in  some 
cases;  at  any  rate,  the  small  numbers  of  normal  schools  reported 
in  each  group  can  not  be  handled  to  advantage  in  summary.  How- 
ever, this  much  can  be  said,  the  schools  reported  arc  widely  dis- 
tributed in  location  and  the  same  items  have  been  given,  so  that 
such  statistics  as  are  presented  may  have  worth  while  significance. 

S.  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  HAYING  UTTLE  OR  NO  DIFFERENTIATION  OF  COURSES  FOR 

RURAL  TEACHERS. 

Bepoi-ts  were  received  from  27  State  normal  schools  which  make 
less  differentiation  in  their  courses  of  study  and  practice  teaching 
than  the  two  groups  already  discussed,  but  only  10  of  these  reports 
show  absolutely  no  attempt  being  made  to  give  any  special  help  to 
rural  teachers.  Reliable  unofficial  information  from  2  of  the  10 
schools  just  referred  to  shows  the  work  already  begun  by  individual 
teachers. 

The  work  done  by  this  group  of  normal  schools  is  so  miscellaneous 
that  summary  is  impossible.  However,  some  splendid  things  are  re- 
ported, and  these  are  inserted  here  as  valuable  constructive  sugges- 
tions.   One  principal  says: 

We  have  no  special  course  for  rural  school  teachers;  but,  since  about  50  per 
cent  of  our  graduates  go  Into  rural  schools,  we  give  as  much  work  as  is  pos- 
sible In  the  regular  normal  course.  We  place  emphasis  oa  rural  school  protUema 
and  worlt  in  agriculture. 
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Another  says: 


We  do  send  a  great  mauy  of  our  graduates  into  the  rural  schools,  and  in 
order  to  prepare  them  for  this  work,  they  practice  for  at>out  one-half  their 
time  in  one  of  the  rural  practice  schools  connected  with  this  institution. 

At  the  Salem  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School  there  is  no  special 
department  for  training  rural  teachers,  but  the  principal  reports : 

Some  10  years  ago  we  established  a  rural  training  school  which  we  have 
maintained  for  purposes  of  observation  and  practice.  Probably  an  average  of 
40  students  a  year  liave  had  the  opportunity  to  observe  and  to  gain  some  ex- 
I)erience  under  proper  supervision  in  this  school ;  usually  these  students  of  the 
senior  class  have  been  assigned  to  this  school  for  a  period  of  5  weeks  each. 
Until  last  year  this  was  maintained  as  a  one-room  school;  this  year  it  is 
housed  in  a  model  two-room  building  with  hall  for  use  as  a  community  center 
and  facilities  for  instruction  in  the  practical  and  the  household  arts. 

There  are  some  unique  features  in  the  work  done  for  rural  teachers 
at  the  Fitchburg  (Mass.)  State  Normal  School.  Here  a  special 
course  was  organized  in  1916,  which  consists  of  one  year  and  three 
summer  terms.  Thirty- four  women  entered  this  course,  and  about  70 
per  cent  of  them  went  to  teach  in  rural  schools.  There  is  no  special 
teaclier  for  this  group,  instruction  being  given  by  the  regular  teachers, 
and  during  the  summer  term  work  is  offered  in  about  two-thirds  of 
the  departments.  No  practice  teaching  is  offered  in  this  course,  but 
after  the  students  have  attended  one  year  and  two  summer  terms 
they  teach  in  a  rural  school  for  one  year  on  salary,  then  they  return 
for  a  summer  of  study  and  earn  their  diplomas. 

The  principal  of  the  State  Noi-mal  School  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  re- 
ports: 

Every  one  of  our  graduates  has  to  have  training  in  all  the  grades.  Alany 
practice  in  our  rural  schools.  All  our  school  management,  pedagogy,  psychology, 
is  studied  from  the  rural  standpoint.  We  have  no  separate  rural  course,  as  it 
is  expected  that  any  of  our  graduates  may  go  into  rural  schools.  We  offer  in 
the  summer  school  a  course  in  rural  problems  for  the  special  benefit  of  teacliers 
who  have  had  no  training  at  all.  Girls  who  get  intensive  training  in  our  rural 
practice  school  command  excellent  salaries.* 

The  principal  of  a  State  normal  school  in  the  West  objects  strenu- 
ously to  the  vocabulary  used  in  the  inquiry,  but  reports  that  one-third 
of  a  graduating  class  of  more  than  200  members  went  this  year  to 
teach  in  the  country.  He  says  that  all  students  practice  in  what  he 
is  pleased  to  call  "ungraded"  schools  300  to  400  actual  60-minute 
hours,  and  that  all  practice  the  same  length  of  time  in  urban  schools. 

The  president  of  a  normal  school  in  a  Southern  State  says : 

As  nearly  63  per  cent  of  our  population  is  rural,  according  to  the  census  re- 
port,' and  as  about  85  per  cent  of  our  people  live  from  the  farms,  we  have  felt 
It  our  duty  to  send  85  per  cent  of  our  graduates  Ixack  into  the  State  to  teach 
country  children.    This  means  tliat  our  whole  course  of  study  is  built  with  a 

1  See  p.  63  for  an  itemized  statement  of  the  practice  teaching  at  Keene. 
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view  to  making  good  country-school  teachers,  as  well  as  making  efficient  graded- 
school  teachers.  We  require  the  completion  of  a  four-year  high-school  courae 
for  admission  and  we  give  two  years'  normal  training.  We  have  a  model 
school  in  the  town  and  a  three-room  school  in  the  country  that  we  use  for 
observation  and  practice  purposes.  Our  country  school  is  a  real  rural  school, 
located  in  the  country,  surrounded  with  the  spirit  of  country  life. 

In  reporting  from  a  State  in  the  Southwest,  the  president  of  a 
normal  school  says : 

In  its  present  state  of  organization  there  is  no  strict  line  of  demarcation 
existing  between  our  department  of  rural  education  and  the  department  of 
education  in  general.  We  ofCer  courses  in  rural  education  and  a  number  of 
Eitudents  take  these  courses,  but  our  State  is  new  and  there  is  at  present  too 
great  a  demand  for  trained  teachers  in  the  city  and  village  schools  to  offer 
much  encouragement  to  teachers  to  prepare  specifically  for  rural  school  work. 
We  realize  that  this  is  not  as  it  should  be,  and  we  are  doing  what  w^e  can 
to  overcome  this  tendency. 

One  principal  reports  that  rural  practice  schools  were  established 
in  1904,  that  50  per  cent  of  the  graduates  go  to  teach  in  rural  schools, 
and  that  two  to  four  weeks'  practice  is  afforded  in  rural  schools,  while 
there  are  16  to  18  weeks'  practice  in  urban  schools.  From  another 
normal  school  no  special  work  at  the  institution  is  reported,  but  a 
few  girls  who  have  taken  the  regular  normal  course  are  sent  to  teach 
in  rural  schools  as  a  last  resort.  But  even  in  this  situation  a  rural 
school  has  been  taken  in  charge,  about  2J  miles  away  on  the  trolley 
line,  and  is  considered  a  part  of  the  practice  school.  This  school 
has  been  reconstructed  physically  and  put  in  charge  of  two  good 
strong  students,  each  taking  it  for  a  session  a  day.  A  young  lady 
is  sent  two  afternoons  per  week  to  give  the  children  manual  train- 
ing work.  The  work  at  this  school  is  under  supervisors,  and  there 
are  four  who  go  out  each  week. 

A  principal  reporting  from  the  Northwest  says : 

This  school  has  had  no  distinct  department  of  rural  education.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  I  have  secured  a  special  appropriation  to  be  used  to  Install  such  a 
department  and  we  hope  to  have  this  department  In  operation  in  the  near 
future.  At  present  we  are  offering  courses  in  rurnl-school  methods  and  man- 
agement and  in  rural  sociology. 

Reports  from  some  normal  schools  in  the  South  say  that  practi- 
cally their  whole  function  is  to  train  rural  teachers.  One  principal 
says : 

There  is  little  distinction  between  rural  folk  and  village  folk  in  our  terri- 
tory and  but  little  desire  on  the  part  of  school  officers  to  secure  teachers 
specially  trained  for  either.  There  is  no  marked  preference  for  highly  trained 
teachers,  the  local  girl  usually  having  the  preference,  regardless  of  training. 

Another  normal  school  reports:  "Trustees  are  ignorant;  can  not 
evaluate  in  matters  of  teacher  training."  In  this  latter  school  80 
per  cent  of  the  graduates  teach  in  rural  schools,  and  no  subjects  in 
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rural  education  are  stressed.  However,  the  report  says  that  practice 
teaching  in  rural  schools  will  be  provided  and  properly  supervised 
in  1918-19. 

4.  STATEMENTS  FROM  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  FOR  NEGROES. 

Since  only  a  very  limited  file  of  reports  from  State  normal  schools 
for  Negroes  is  at  hand,  the  most  complete  single  report  is  offered. 
The  State  Agricultural  and  Industrial  Normal  School  for  Negroes, 
at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  established  special  courses  for  rural  teachers  in 
1912.  In  1917  these  courses  enrolled  61  students,  of  whom  10  men 
and  27  women  graduated,  half  of  whom  are  teaching  rural  schools 
at  wages  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  $40  to  a  maximum  of  $60  per 
month.  High-school  graduation  is  required  for  admission  and  two 
years  of  work  given.  Employing  officers  do  give  preference  to 
graduates  of  these  courses,  and  some  graduates  have  been  appointed 
by  the  Federal  Government  as  agricultural  demonstrators  and  dis- 
trict supervisors.  One  year  of  practice  is  afforded  in  graded  train- 
ing schools  and  three  months' of  supervised  observation  in  rural 
schools.  The  teacher  of  the  education  courses  in  the  school  just  men- 
tioned is  an  A.  B.  from  Michigan  University,  and  he  has  had  grad- 
uate work  at  Harvard.  He  considers  living  among  country  people 
his  best  qualifying  experience,  and  he  anticipates  better  practice 
facilities  in  a  model  school  building  to  be  erected.  He  is  attempting 
a  thorough  organization  of  the  work  and  he  has  the  sympathetic 
cooperation  of  the  president  and  faculty  of  the  institution. 

At  Tuskegee  Normal  and  Industrial  Institute  a  special  course  for 
rural  teachers  was  organized  in  1911.  In  1917  there  were  28  enrolled 
in  this  course,  and  2  men  and  23  women  finished  it.  Here  six  weeks 
of  practice  teaching  is  afforded  in  rural  schools.  The  teacher  says 
that  more  academic  work  is  needed,  that  there  is  an  increasing  in- 
terest and  more  sympathy  toward  rural  education,  and  that  he  hopes 
for  more  inducements  to  get  students  into  the  course. 

At  Hampton  Institute  no  courses  are  differentiated,  but  the  pre- 
paratory work  for  rural  teachers  fits  into  rural  life.  Last  year  14 
men  and  49  women  finished  the  normal  course,  and  over  80  per  cent 
of  them  went  to  rural  schools  to  teach.  The  demand  for  these  gradu- 
ates far  exceeds  the  supply.  The  teacher  of  the  education  courses  was 
prepared  at  the  State  normal  school  at  Oswego,  N.  Y.,  and  she  has 
liad  varied  teaching  experience.  She  would  like  to  have  better  scho- 
lastic preparation  by  the  students,  but  says  that  this  is  a  phase  of 
the  development  and  that  "time  makes  right."  The  graduates  are 
swcessful  in  community  work,  and  with  better  communities  there 
will  be  better  qualified  material  for  training. 
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S.  WHAT  IS  DONB  IN  HAWAII. 

The  Territorial  Normal  and  Training  School,  Honolulu,  Hawaii, 
was  organized  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  rural  teachers.  In  1899 
gardening,  cooking,  sewing,  and  woodwork  were  begun.  In  1914  a 
diploma  was  granted  special  pupils.  All  pupils  take  the  same  sub- 
jects, selected  pupils  taking  special  work  in  the  senior  year.  In  1917 
there  were  55  graduated  with  license  to  teach  in  rural  and  plantation 
schools.  The  salary  for  beginnere  is  $720,  and  this  usually  is  ad- 
vanced to  $840  after  successful  experience.  In  selecting  teachers  the 
employing  officials  give  preference  to  these  graduates  to  the  extent  of 
about  $20  per  month,  and  the  i-eports  of  supervising  principals  show 
that  they  do  better  work  than  any  other  group  of  teachers^ 

Only  juniors  of  the  four-year  course  are  admitted  to  the  special 
training  course,  and  eight  periods  per  week  for  juniors  and  nine 
periods  per  week  for  seniors  are  given  to  professional  work.  There 
is  practice  teaching  in  graded  training  school  one-third  of  each  day 
for  three  years,  and  no  practice  is  given  in  rural  schools.  A  well- 
trained  group  of  teachers  is  in  charge  of  this  work  in  Hawaii,  and 
when  adequate  housing  is  supplied — addition  of  16  rooms  to  the 
training  school  of  8  rooms — and  additional  land  is  available  for 
building  and  gardening  the  institution  will  be  better  able  to  meet 
the  demand  for  teachers  of  prevocational  subjects  which  comes  from 
all  over  the  Territory. 

C.  REPUBS  FROM  HEADS  OF  DEPARTMENTS  OF  RUrXl  EDUCATION. 

Seven  questions  were  asked  heads  of  departments  of  rural  educa- 
tion and  responses  were  received  prior  to  this  computation  from  4G 
of  the  77  normal  schools  which  mentioned  such  a  department  in  their 
catalogues.  Answers  to  six  of  these  questions  liave  been  assembled 
in  a  4-column  table,  which  follows ;  however,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
the  qualifications  of  this  group  of  leader  in  summary. 

Academically,  there  was  1  doctor  of  philosophy ;  17  have  the  mas- 
ter's degree ;  19  the  bachelor's  degree ;  and  9  are  noiinal-school  grad- 
uates. Professionally,  19  have  had  graduate  courses  in  education;  18 
have  had  college  courses  in  education;  1  has  had  summer  school 
courses  in  education ;  and  8  have  had  normal-school  courses  in  educa- 
tion. In  reporting  qualifying  experiences,  12  mention  farm  life,  29 
mention  rural  teaching,  and  21  have  been  county  supervisors.  Other 
experiences  ^ecified  as  being  of  value  are :  Teaching  agriculture,  ex- 
tension work,  member  State  board  of  education,  editing  local  news- 
paper, addressing  rural  audiences,  and  ^^One  sunmier  with  State 
supervisor  of  rural  schools,  a  real  leader/' 
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Summary  of  replies  from  heads  of  departments  of  rural  education. 


QoaliAcatioDS.i 


Obstacles. 


Enoouragements. 


Prospects. 


1.  A.M 

2.  rniveralty  courses  in 

education. 
8.  Fann  life,  rural  teach- 
ing. 


1.  Normal  school 

2.  Normal  school  and  pro- 

fessional reading. 
S.  Kural  teaching. 

1.  A.B 

2.  University  courses  in 

education. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  county 

supervision. 

1.  A.B. 

2.  University  courses  in 

education. 
a.  Training  school  expe- 
rience. 

1.  M.S 

2.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 
a.  Teaching   agriculture, 
rural  school  exten- 
sion work. 

1.  A.M 

2.  Graduate    courses   in 

education. 
8.  Farm  life,  county  su- 
pervision. 

1.  B.S 

2.  University  courses  in 

education. 
8.  Rural  teaching,  special 
study. 


1.  A.M 

2.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  special 

study. 


LB.S 

1  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 
8.  Rural  teaching,  county 

supervision. 


1.  A.B 

2.  Collefe  courses  in  edu- 

cation. 
8.  County     supervision, 

member    of    State 

board  of  education. 
1.  Normal  school  plus  1) 

years  in  oniveisity. 

3.  University  courses  in 

education. 
Z.  Rural    teaching,    in- 
spiration by  normal 
school  teachers. 

1.  A.M 

2.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 
S.  Rural  teaching  nnder 
cood  supervuion. 

2.  Graduate    courses    in 

■      education. 

S.  Rural  teachfaig,  county 
supervision,  editing 
local  newspaper. 


Lack  of  means  for  dem- 
onstration work. 


Crowded  course  of  study. 
No  rural  demonstra- 
tion school. 

LAck  of  ftmds  for  pro- 
viding feculty. 


Poor  knowledge  of  En- 
glish. 


Lack  of  students. 


Sparse  population,  great 
distances,  present  at- 
titude toward  rural 
work. 

Lack  of  rural  school 
critic  teachers  who 
can  use  oommunitv 
material  for  school- 
room problems. 


Low  wag^.  Lack  of 
rural  practice.  Poor 
admfaustrativescbeme. 
Not  enough  dlfferen- 
tlatton  of  courses. 

Lack  of  State  program 
for  rural  education. 
Tradltfonal  city  trend. 
Transition  in  rural 
Ufa. 


Lack  of  interest  in  en- 
tering students.  Fac- 
ulty mdiiference. 


La^  of  funds  for  wider 
extension  work. 


Lade  of  faith  on  the 
part  of  the  adminla- 
tratfon.  Lack  of 
funds. 

Traditfon  that  teaching 
in  town  is  promotfon. 
Actual  discomforts  of 
rural  schools. 


Cooperatfon  of  my  presi- 
dent. Increasing  sup- 
port fh>m  rural  com- 
munities. 


Higher  academic  stand- 
ard for  entrance.  Poa- 
sibility  of  demonstra- 
tton  school. 

All  normal  school  feMnilty 
thoroughly  converted. 
State  waking  up. 


Interest  of  students . 


A  good  normal  school. 
Special,  well-equipped 
department. 


Western  spirit  of  prog- 
ress and  a  clear  field. 


Eibirts  of  teachers  to 
bring  new  Ufe  into 
their  teaching.  Re- 
sponse of  students  to 
tne  ideal  of  larger 
service  to  a  commu- 
nity. 


Success  of  well-trained 
teachers  in  rural 
schools.  New  prac- 
tice and  observatfon 
school  in  country. 

Progress  made  in  two 
years.  Awakening  of 
rural  people. 


More  students  askine 
for  training  for  runu 
work. 


Earnest  interest  of  foc- 
ulty,  students  and 
patrons. 


Edocatfonal  progress 
makes  it  clear  Ihat 
all  must  enter  this  big 
field. 

Increasing  demands  for 
graduates.  Higher 
academfo  preparatfon 
of  entering  students. 


More  demonstration  and 
practice  in  rural 
schools.  More  high 
school  graduates  taking 
course  (27  now,  10  last 
year). 

To  realize  on  my  encour- 
agements. Ungraded 
room  in  training  school. 

Funds  for  providing 
whatever  is  needed. 
Legislatfon. 


EUmination  of  third 
grade  certificate  firom 
State. 


Establishment  of  dem« 
onstratton  schools.  Vi- 
talized course  of  study. 

Closer  relatfon  between 
the  county  superin- 
tendent, the  teachers, 
and  the  normal  school. 
Closer  supervisfon  of 
practice  teaching. 
County  health  super- 
visor. Larger  use  oi 
socialized  school  work. 

Better  transportatfon  to 
rural  practice  schools. 
Two-year  course  for 
rural  teachers.  Bet  ter 
support  for  rural 
schools. 

Rural  teachers  on  par 
with  city  teachers  in 
training.  Recognized 
standard  of  satisfactory 
rural  teachine.  En- 
larged extension  serv- 
ice. Many  more  teach- 
ers trainmg  for  rural 
service. 

Aim  to  have  an  assbtant 
in  my  department. 


Enlarged  and  stronger 
department.  Better 
cooperatfon  with  out- 
side. Addition  of  spo- 
cially  qualified  instruc- 
tors. 

Study  of  near-by  rural 
schools.  Experiment- 
ing by  sending  few 
pupils  to  rural  cpm 
munities. 

More  deflniteness  in  pro- 
feufonal  instruction. 
Adequate,  supervised 
practice. 


A 1.  Academic  preparation.   2.  Professional  preparatfon.   3.  Experience. 
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Summary  of  replies  from  heads  of  departments  of  rural  education — Continued. 


Qualjflcations. 


Obstacles. 


EnoouragemeDts. 


Prospects. 


1.  Normal  school 

2.  Educational  courses  in 

nr^rmal  school. 

3.  Fre<iucut  addresses  to 

rural  and  village  au- 
diences; 106  such 
addresses  last  year. 

1.  M.S 

2.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 

3.  Farm  life,  rural  teach- 

ing, county  super- 
vision. 

1.  A.M 

2.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 

3.  Farm  life,  rural  teach- 

,.A!f: 

2.  Normal  school  courses 

in  education. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  county 

supervision. 

1.  A.B. 

2.  CoUefie  courses  in  edu- 

cation. 

3.  Farm  life,  rural  teach- 

ing. 

1.  Normal  school 

2.  College  courses  in  edu- 

cation. 

3.  Farm  life,  rural  teach- 

ing, county  and  town 
supervision. 

1.  a.m7. 

2.  Graduate  coorses  in  ed- 

ucation. 

3.  Country  bred. 

1.  Normal  school 

2.  Normal-school  courses 

in  education. 

3.  One     summer     with 

Btatc  supervisor  of 
rural  schools,  a  real 
leader. 

1.  A.M 

2.  Graduate  courses  in  ed- 

ucation. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  princi- 

pal of  rural  school. 

1.  B.S 

2.  Normal-school  courses 

in  education. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  county 

supervision. 

1.  Normalschool 

2.  University  courses  in 

education. 

3.  Rural  teaching. 

1.  B.S 

2.  Colle^  courses  in  edu- 

cation. 

3.  Experimental  work  at 

teachers'  college. 

1.  B.S 

2.  Normal-school  courses 

in  education. 

3.  Farm  life,  rural  teach- 

ing, business  with 
country  people. 

1.  A.  M......^:. 

2.  Graduate  courses  in  ed- 

ucaticm. 

3.  County     supervision, 

extension  work. 
-1.  A.B 

2.  College  courses  in  edu- 

cation. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  county 

supervision. 


Too  much  teaching  not 
directly  related  to 
rural  school  work. 


City  high  school  grad- 
uates entering  are  not 
'eparing    for    rural 


preparing 
teaching. 


Too  much  work  outside 
of  school  work.  Man- 
age normal  farm  and 
dairy. 

Indifference  of  school 
officers  and  some  fac- 
ulty members. 


Lack  of  popular  interest 
in  things  practical  and 
rural. 


No  opportunity  for  ob- 
servation ana  practice 
teaching  in  rural 
schools. 


Inability  to  get  observar 
tion  in  rural  schools 
where  best  methods 
are  in  practice. 

Lack  of  permanency  hi 
population.  Neither 
myself  nor  student 
teachers  living  in  dis- 
trict. 


Inability  to  get  at  the 
teachers  in  service. 


Entrance  requirements 
too  low. 


There  are  not  sufficient 
practice  schools  to  give 
adequate  rural  prac- 
tice teaching. 

Untrained  teachers  in 
rural  observation 
school. 


Indifference  on  the  part 
of  those  in  authority  to 
the  needs  of  the  rural 
school. 


Inefficiency  in  present 
rural  school  organiza- 
tion and  admmistra- 
Uon. 

Lack  of  enthusiastic 
support  by  adminis- 
tration. 


Recent  legislation.  Cer- 
tification, sanitatk)n, 
social  center. 


Administrative  support 
of  the  department  of 
rural  education. 


The  progressive  school 
laws  of  this  State. 


County  superintendents 
desire  our  graduates. 


More  serious-mlndedness 
on  the  part  of  students. 


Swamped  all  the  time 
by  calls  for  more  rural- 
trained  teachers. 


The  need  for  help  felt  by 
school  boards. 


Interest  of  community. 
Desire  of  students  to 
teach  in  rural  schools. 


Instituting  a  distinctive 
rural  life  department 
in  our  school. 


Number  of  high-school 
graduates  preparing 
lor  rural  work. 


Enthusiasm  and  right 
attitude  of  students. 
Reception  of  our  peo- 
.ple  by  rural  boards. 

The  spirit  of  the  com- 
munity. 


The  receptive  attitude 
of  the  rural  inhab- 
itants. Fine  results 
already  obtained. 

Basic  significance  of 
rural  life  to  national 
welfare.  It  is  our  big 
educational  problem. 

Large  classes  of  stu- 
dents who  feel  their 
need. 


A  system  of  practice 
work  with  best  coun- 
try teachers. 


Placing  rural  and  graded 
school  courses  on  a  par. 


More  emphasis  on  "edu- 
cational agriculture." 
economic,  social,  and 
domestic  rural  prob- 
lems. 

A  practice  school  for 
students  in  this  de- 
partment. 


Developed  rural  life  and 
extension  department. 


Growing  interest.  Plan- 
ning to  put  in  large 
auto  van  to  ^let  into 
more  schools  with  large 
observation  classes. 

School  authorities  over 
the  State  are  asking  for 
teachers  equipped  to 
teach  agriculture  and 
home  economics. 

More  land  for  working 
out  agricultural  prob- 
lems. 


Planning  for  apprentice 
practice  in  ruraischool^ 


Better  qualified  teachers 
for  rural  schools. 


More  practice  schools^ 
one-room  and  consoli- 
dated. 

Working  up  the  school 
and  sodai  cooperative 
spirit  in  a  rural  com> 
munity. 

More  and  better  practics 
teaching  In  rural  set- 
ting. Two-year  course 
to  parallel  that  re- 
quired of  grade  teach- 
ers. 

War  work  is  stimulating 
all  to  a  larger  apprecia- 
tion of  rural  life,  espe* 
cially  in  production 
and  conservation. 

Supervising  the  stildeift 
teachers  m  rural  teac^ 
ing. 
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Summary  of  replies  from  heads  of  departments  of  rural  education — Continued. 


QoaliflcatioDS. 


Obstacles. 


Encouragements. 


Prospects. 


i:  A.B 

2.  University  courses  in 

education. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  grade 

teaching,  study. 

1.  A.M...... 

2.  Graduate  courses  in  ed- 

ucation. 

3.  County  supenr!si(ni,  in- 

spector of  high-scnool 
training  classes,leader 
boys'  and  girls'  clubs. 


1.  Ph.B 

2.  University  courses  in 

education. 
8.  Rural  teaching,  county 
supervision. 


2.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 

3.  County  supervision. 


1.  College,  unfinished 

2.  Summer  school  courses 

in  education. 

3.  County  supervision. 

2.  Graduate  "courses    in 

education. 
8.  liiscellaneous  teaching, 

study. 

1.  A.B 

2.  College  courses  In  edu- 

cation. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  county 

supervision,     home 
demonstration  agent. 


1.  A.B 

2.  College  courses  in  edu- 

cation. 

3.  %ural   teaching,    spe- 

cial study  of  rural 
education. 

1.  A.  M 

2.  Graduate    courses   in 

education. 
8.  Rural  teaching,  study 
of  rural  schools  gen- 
erally     throughout 
State. 


1.  Normal  school 

2.  Normal  school  courses 

in  education. 

3.  County  supervision . . . . 

1.  College  unnnished 

2.  University  courses  in 

education. 
8.  County  supervision. 

1.  B.S 

2.  University  courses  in 

education. 
8r'Jarm  life,  rural  and 
village  teaching. 


Lack  of  suiwrvisors  for 
rural  practice  teaching. 
Calls  for  experienced 
rural  teachers. 

The  economic  and  social 
conditions  which  have 
permitted  the  town 
and  city  schools  to 
draw  off  the  most 
capable  and  ambitious 
and  best  educated 
teachers,  leaving  the 
other  kind  for  the 
schools  that  belong  to 
the  land. 


Lack  of  appreciation  of 
rural  life  by  people  and 
student  body. 


The  scarcity  of  students 
who  are  willing  to 
train  for  rural  work. 


Wages  are  too  low  to  in- 
duce preparation. 


Inability  to  get  all  con- 
cerned to  size  up  the 
relative  needs  of  rural 
and  urban  education. 

Too  many  students  for 
all  to  get  enough  prac- 
tice work  in  rural 
schools,  and  too  short 
a  time  for  courses  in 
rural  education. 


Attempting  to  teach  in 
normal  school  and 
supervise  rural  school 
with  only  student 
teachers  at  the  same 
time. 

City-mindedness  and 
lack  of  real  interest  in 
country  life.  County 
and  educational  asso- 
ciations are  dominated 
by  city  educational 
workers. 

Lack  of  funds  to  take 
care  of  the  special 
needs  of  rural  students. 
Immature  students. 

Inability  to  get  sufficient 
practice  teaching. 


Desire  for  dty  life  by 
both  pupils  and  teach- 
ers. 


Practice     teaching     in 
niral  schools. 


We  see  signs  that  rural 
life  is  to  be  so  reorgan- 
ized and  improved 
that  it  wUl  be  able  to 
bid  successftilly  tor 
its  fair  share  of  the 
most  capable  individ- 
uals who  go  into  the 
teaching  profession. 


Better  support  and  ris- 
ing standards  for  rural 
schools. 


Success  of  our  graduates 
and  willingness  of 
boards  to  remodel 
schools,  furnish  equip- 
ment, and  pay  good 
wages. 

Recent  legislation  per- 
mitting State  normal 
schools  to  issue  cer- 
tificates. 

Clearly  seen  growing  in- 
terest In  rural  educa- 
tion. 


Every  girl  in  the  college 
is  required  to  take  the 
course  in  rural  educa- 
tion. Splendid  prepa- 
ration of  students  in 
industrial  work.  De- 
sire of  students  to  take 
schools  and  build 
them  up. 

Enthusiasm  and  earn- 
estness of  the  ^rls  who 
take  up  work  m  school 


Increased  prices  for  pro- 
duce tend  to  keep 
more  people  in  the 
country.  Growing  con- 
sciousness of  necessity 
of  farm  success. 


Plan  to  give  greater 
recognition  to  rural  de- 
partment. 

More  high -school  gradu- 
ates enrolled.  Longer 
course  for  eighth  grade 
graduates. 

State  department  of 
education  is  creating 
more  inducements  to 
prepare. 


Preparation  for  rural 
club  leaders.  Rural 
extension  courses. 


The  organization  of  more 
consolidated  schools, 
which  arouses  a  greater 
interest  in  educational 
affairs  in  rural  com- 
munities and  makes  a 
definite  demand  f^om 
rural  districts  for  bet- 
ter qualified  teachers. 
Increase  in  township 
supervision  and  an  in- 
creased willingness  on 
the  part  of  rural  schools 
to  pay  a  bigger  price 
for  a  bi^r  teacher. 
Better  hvlng  condi- 
tions in  the  country. 

My  work  here  is  too  new 
to  enable  me  to  give  a 
definite  answer. 


Increased  Interest  of  the 
people.  We  had  four 
times  as  many  requests 
for  trained  teachers  last 
year  as  we  could  sup- 


Many 


ly  teachers  will  quali- 
fy for  these  new  courses. 


Hope  to  advance  the  re- 
quirements as  soon  as 
conditions  will  war- 
rant, i.  e.,  the  present 
crisis  is  passed^ 

Department  is  not  two 
years  old  and  300  stu- 
dents are  receiving  in- 
struction this  year. 
Prospect  for  a  model 
rural  school  for  prac- 
tice in  the  country  in 
addition  to  22  already 
in  use.  Enlarged  ex- 
tension work. 

Practical  demonstration 
of  use  of  course  of 
study  and  organization 

'  as  adapted  to  use  of 
country  schools. 

Legal  requirement  of  one 
year  for  all  teachers 
and  better  courses,  on 
par  with  courses  for 
city  teachers  will  get 
more  students  into 
rural  courses.  Better 
salaries 

Hope  that  legislature 
win  act  on  recommen- 
dations of  State  survey 
commission. 

Nothing  at  present. 


Students  begin  to  see 
calling  in  rural  teach- 
ing. 
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Summary  of  replies  from  heada  of  dcpartmcntfi  of  rural  education — Continued. 


Qualiflcations. 


Obstacles. 


Encouragements. 


Prospects. 


1.  AM 

2.  (iraduate    courses    in 

education. 

3.  Farm  life,  rural  teach- 

ing, county  super^i- 
sion.  Graduate  work 
in  agricultural  col- 
lege. 

1.  A.B 

2.  Normal  school  courses 

in  education. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  a?tual 

contact  with  rural 
needs. 


1.  A.M 

2.  (Graduate    courses    in 

education. 

3.  Rural  teaching,  exten- 

sion work. 


1.  A.  B 

2.  University  courses  in 

education. 
8.  County  and  city  su- 
pervision. 

1.  AM 

2.  Graduate    courses    in 
0  education. 

3.  Farm  life,  rural  teach- 

ing, county  super- 
vision, year's  con- 
tact with  F.  Mc- 
Murry. 


Difficulty  of  keepins  city 
school  methods  irom 
dominating;  lengthen- 
ing the  time  of  prepa- 
ration: getting  Detter 
conditions  for  teach- 
ing in  the  coimtry. 

Lack  of  teachers  and 
lack  of  funds. 


Failure  of  faculty  to  ap- 

f>reciate  the  demand 
or  trained  rural  teach- 
ers, hencefew  students 
in  college  courses. 


Our  course,  1(H  months, 
is  too  short. 


Lack  of  fimds  for  trans- 
portation, extension 
work,  and  advertis- 
ing. 


President  of  normal 
school  is  awake,  also 
State  superintendent. 
More  students  inclin- 
ing to  rural  teaching. 


Progress  of  schools  lised 
as  training  schools. 
The  greatly  improved 
quality  of  work  done 
by  students  who  have 
had  the  work.  The 
enthusiasm  of  stu- 
dents for  the  work. 

Growing  demand  by 
school  directors  with 
willingness  to  pay  ade- 
quate salary. 


The  success  of  our  stu- 
dents in  their  later 
teaching. 


A  new  president  thor- 
oughly devoted  to  ru- 
ral work.  We  have 
begun  and  have  done 
something. 


Two-year  course  for  high- 
school  graduates  taken 
by  more  students. 
Better  supervision  of 
rural  practice  teach- 
ing. Extension  le> 
tures  in  rural  com- 
munities. 

Greatly  increased  num- 
ber in  regular  course 
for  rural  teachers. 
Rapid  increase  of  ex- 
tension classes. , 


Active    propaganda    in 
localities  able  to  sup- 

Krt  good  schools, 
imonstration  sdiools 
thus  secured  used  for 
observation.  Creation 
of  an  effective  demand 
so  that  strongest  stu- 
dents (m^ority  are 
from  the  farm)  will  go 
into  rural  education. 
Three-year  courses.  Hopa 
to  get  a  rural  school  ai 
a  practice  school. 


Students  entering  rural 
courses.  Other  rural 
scbocAs  seeldng  affilia- 
tion. Eztensioa  work. 


The  foregoing  replies  have  been  kept,  as  nearly  as  space  would 
permit,  in  the  exact  original  language.  It  is  observable  that  in 
spite  of  wide  variation  in  personality  and  in  location  there  is,  after 
all,  a  close  similarity  in  needs,  in  efforts,  and,  generally,  in  spirit. 
Many  of  these  leaders  are  severely  handicapped  by  the  lack  of 
appreciation  of  what  they  are  trying  to  do  by  the  administration 
authorities  employing  them,  which  results  in  their  being  loaded 
with  too  many  other  important  responsibilities  at  the  same  time. 

7.  REPLIES  FROM  TEACHERS  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION  COURSES. 

Eighteen  teachers  of  rural  courses  in  normal  schools  where  special 
departments  have  not  been  organized  sent  replies  to  the  personal 
questions.  In  this  number  there  were  two  doctors  of  philosophy, 
nine  having  the  master's  degree,  six  having  the  bachelor's  degree, 
and  one  normal-school  graduate.  Professionally,  nine  have  had 
graduate  courses  in  education,  five  have  had  college  courses  in  edu- 
cation, two  have  had  educational  courses  in  summer  school,  and 
two  have  had  normal-school  courses  in  education. 

This  group  is  made  up  chiefly  of  the  heads  of  departments  of 
education,  with  the  work  in  rural  education  as  a  minor  part  of  thoir 
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work  in  most  cases.  In  reporting  qualifying  experiences  six  mention 
farm  life,  six  mention  rural  teaching,  and  two  have  been  county 
super\dsors. 

Summary  of  replies  from  teachers  of  rural  education  courses. 


QiiaUflatioiis.i 


1.  A.M ... 

3.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 
S.  Farm  life,  rural  teach- 

1.  A.'2'. 

2.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 
S.  Rural  teaching,  prin- 
cipal of  rural  nigh 
scnocrf. 

1.  Ph.D 

2.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 
S.  Farm  life. 

1.  A.M. 

2.  Gndiiate    oouises    in 
.    education. 

t.  Varjetf    of    teaching 
positions. 

1.  B.  L 

2.  University  courses  In 

edacation. 
t.  Supervision. 

1.  A.M 

2.  Graduate   oourses    in 

education, 
t.  Teaching  and  graduate 
work. 

1.  A.M 

2.  Graduate    courses    in 

education. 

3.  Teachhig    hi    various 


1.  B.8 

2.  University  oouises  in 

education, 
t.  Farm  life,  rural  tead^ 
ing. 

1.  Normal  ollege 

2.  University  courses  in 

education. 
S.  Rural  teaching,  super- 
vision. 

1.  M.8 

2.  Summer  school  courses 

in  education. 
'8.  Present  position. 

1.  B.S 

2.  Normal  school  oourses 

in  education. 
Z.  Teachhig    in    various 
schools. 

1.  A.M 

2.  Graduate    oourses   in 

education. 
•  Farm    life,   study    of 
education. 

1.  A.B 

2.  University  oourses  in 

education. 
S.  Trial  and  success  in 
teaching. 

1.  B.  8. 

2.  University  courses  in 

education. 
I.  Farm  life,  rural  teach- 
ing. 


OUtaclet. 


Antipathy  of  present 
teachers  toward  *'ex- 
tra  work"  as  they  call 
it. 

A  rigid  course  of  study 
adopted  by  all  normal 
schools  of  the  State. 


Brevity  of  service  of  girl 
teachers  in  rural 
schools. 

Normal  students  not 
interested  in  rural 
education. 


Lack  of  adequate  lk;ili- 
ties.    Taboo  on 
"Rural." 


No  model  rural  school.. 


Lack  of  appreciation  of 
rural  needs. 


Remoteness  of  typical 
rural  schools.  Fman- 
cial  adjustment  of 
traveling  expenses  of 
students,  dlffloult. 

Course  was  not  required 


Small  salaries  to  pre- 
pared men. 


Importance  of  agricul- 
toral  work  as  a  vitalis- 
ing force  in  education 
not  reoognized,  re- 
sulting in  archaic  cur- 
ricokun. 

Too  much  work.  Too 
many  duties.  No  sep- 
arate rural  depart- 
ment. 


Encouragements. 


Genuine  interest  of  stu- 
dents and  willint 
to  pioneer  in  bi 
rural  work. 

An  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  Slate  to  organ- 
ize rural  oourses. 


Feeling  that  open  coun- 
try is  the  field  of  great- 
est educational  need. 


Graduates  in  service 
rated  higher  than 
those  of  any  other 
school  sending  teach- 
ers into  State. 

Some  graduates  last 
year  went  to  one- 
room  schools  for  nine 
months  at  $Q0. 

The  success  of  our  stu- 
dents. 


Some  graduate?  look 
upon  rural  education 
as  a  life  work. 


The  interest  of  students 
in  their  work  of  prep- 
aration. 


Course  now  made  obliga- 
tory. 


Better  equipment  and 
an  agricuituie  build- 
ing. 


I  am  allowed  to  work  in 
my  own  way  as  long 
as  it  does  not  cost  any- 
thing. 


General  upward  trend 
in  education.  New 
department  of  agrkul- 
ture  gives  impetus  ta 
to  rural  work. 


Prospects. 


Additional  oourses  to 
train  leaders  in  organiz- 
ing rural  well^e  mov^ 
ments. 


Community  schoolheast 
and  farm  is  the  ideal. 


Gradual    education    of 
rural  people  by  current  ■ 
urgent  stimulation  of 
improvement. 

More  money.  Three-  ! 
year,  possibly  four- ' 
year,  curriculum. 


Opportunity    Ibr   social 
service. 


Supervised    observatloa 
in  rural  schools. 


More  students  anticipate 
rural  work. 


Possible  cooperation  of 
towns  in  paying  stu- 
dents' expenses  fer  aid 
rendered  by  students. 

Cooperation  in  home- 
gardening  campaign. 


Interest  by  students. 
VocationaJ  work.  Ex- 
tension work.  Demand 
for  agriculture. 

None,  until  the  whole 
State  system  is  reor- 
ganised. Farm  bureau 
work  is  gradually 
arousing  interest. 

New  community  come 
promises  to  be  popular 
and  helpful. 


>t.  Aoademic  preparation.   2.  Professional  preparation.    3.  EKperieaoa. 
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Summary  of  replies  from  teachers  of  rural  education  courses — Continued. 


Qualifications. 


Obstacles. 


Encouragements. 


Prospects. 


1.  A.B 

2.  Summer  school  courses 

in  education. 

3.  Rural   teaching,    city 

training  school. 


In 


1.  A.M 

2.  Graduate    courses 

education. 

3.  Field   work  as   State 

school  examiner. 

1.  Ph.D 

2.  Graduate    cjurses    In 

educilion. 

3.  Farm  life,  rural  teach- 

ing. 


Lack  of  supervision  of 
graduates  for  first  two 
or  three  years  of  teach- 
ing. 


Lack  of  abilitv  to  articu- 
late the  vfork  at  school 
and  in  the  field. 


All  students  must  take 
nearly  the  same  course 
—no  recjpniti(-n  for 
special  rural  traiping. 


Tendencies  toward  co- 
operation between  ur- 
ban and  rural  school 
systems.  This  means 
improved  organisa- 
tion, supervision, 
standards,  Initiative 
in  teachers. 

Graduates  teach  prin- 
cipally in  rural  schools. 
Great  response  to 
rural  courses. 

Those  who  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  special 
classes  in  riu^l  educa- 
tion seem  to  be  greatly 
encouraged. 


Definite  aims  and  stand- 
ards of  teaching.  Bet- 
ter organized  courses  of 
study  based  on  sur- 
veys, tests  of  abilities, 
psychology  and  scci- 
ology. 

Forward  steps  along  line 
of  food  courses  to  meet 
present  national  crisis. 


Nothing  definite  till  the 
normal  schools  of  the 
State  organise  rural 
courses  and  grant  di- 
plomas for  same. 


Both  of  these  groups  of  teachers  were  asked  to  make  statements 
Bupplementary  to  the  current  catalogues  of  their  institutions.  These 
replies,  not  included  in  the  foregoing  summaries,  were  mostly  inci- 
dental, but  some  of  them  indicate  work  added  since  the  catalogues 
were  printed,  as  a  few  quotations  will  show :  "  Students  shy  at  word 
•rural.'  If  rural  education  is  given  it  must  not  be  so  entitled." 
"  This  normal  school  dedicated  a  $4,000  model  rural-school  building 
in  1917.  Rural-school  teaching  is  demonstrated  here  by  a  specialist 
with  farm  children."  "  Have  pigs  and  chickens  and  farm  four  ajad 
one-half  acres.  All  handwork  done  by  students."  "Hope  to  have 
special  teacher  of  rural  education  by  September,  1918."  "Would 
include  more  time  for  observation  and  practice."  "  There  is  current 
an  effort  to  revise  and  unify  rural  courses  in  the  normal  schools  of 
this  State."  "We  have  added  postgraduate  courses  for  teachers 
of  high-school  training  classes  and  for  county  superintendents." 
"  Elective  courses  for  home-demonstration  agents  are  taken  this  year 
by  45  girls.  There  is  laboratory  work  in  food  conservation  with 
theory  of  club  management."  "We  have  a  new  model  rural-school 
building."  "  We  have  affiliated  rural  school  for  demonstration  open 
during  the  summer  term." 

8.    BUBAL   PBACnCE    WITHOUT   DIFFERENTIATED    COURSES. 

Several  instances  have  already  been  presented  of  normal  schools 
where  provision  is  made  for  practice  teaching  in  rural  schools  with- 
out any  differentiation  of  courses  of  study.  One  of  the  best  and,  in 
so  far  as  available  evidence  goes,  the  earliest  established  rural  prac- 
tice school  which  has  continued  in  uninterrupted  use  is  at  Terra 
Haute,  Ind.  The  present  director  of  the  work  has  furnished  the 
facts.    The  annual  report  of  the  State  normal  school  for  the  fiscal 
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year  ending  October  31,  1902,  during  the  summer  of  which  year  the 
rural  training  school  was  established,  says: 

Quite  a  number  of  graduates  have  obtained  positions  in  the  country  schools 
after  graduation,  and  many  of  the  undergraduates  have  taught  for  a  consider- 
able period  In  the  country  schools  after  taking  a  portion  of  the  course  in  the 
Indiana  State  Normal  School.  In  addition  to  this,  almost  all  of  both  classes 
have  received  much  of  their  education  in  the  rural  schools.  They  have,  there- 
fore, become  accustomed  to  the  meager  equipments,  to  the  frequent  changes  of 
teachers,  to  the  inexpensive  papering  and  painting  by  unskillful  workmen,  to 
the  general  lack  of  repairs,  and  to  the  neglect  as  to  coal  houses,  outbuildings, 
etc.,  which  are  only  too  common  In  the  rural  schools  of  the  State.  In  conse- 
quence it  has  long  been  felt  that  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  would  more 
adequately  fulfill  its  service  to  the  State  by  establishing  a  rural-training 
school  in  order  to  give  to  the  students  of  the  school  an  opportimlty  to  observe 
and  to  practice  systematically  in  such  school,  and  thereby  to  become  acquainted 
with  the  peculiar  difficulties,  as  well  as  the  peculiar  advantages,  belonging  to 
such  a  school ;  and  to  make,  in  addition,  a  study  of  the  rural-school  problem  as 
a  whole. 

As  a  result  of  these  considerations,  arrangements  for  such  a  school  were  com- 
pleted during  the  summer  of  this  year  (1902),  and  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  in  September  a  rural  training  school  was  organized  and  is  now  in 
successful  operation.  The  school  selected  is  not  a  village  or  town  school,  but 
essentially  a  typical  country  school,  presenting  the  usual  peculiarities  and 
difficulties  of  such  a  school.  It  is  school  No.  6,  at  Chamberlain's  Crossing,  In 
Lost  Creek  Township.  It  Is  situated  6  miles  east  of  Terre  Haute,  on  the  inter- 
urban  line  between  Terre  Haute  and  Brazil.  The  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  board  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  as  party  of  the  first 
part,  and  Joseph  Ripley,  trustee  of  Lost  Creek  Township,  as  the  party  of  the 
second  part.  It  provides  that  school  No.  6,  situated  as  above  noted,  shall  be 
used  by  the  students  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School  as  an  observation  and 
practice  school.  It  also  provides  that  repairs,  improvements,  apparatus,  etc., 
beyond  those  usually  provided  by  the  trustee  for  the  country  schools,  shall  be 
paid  for  jointly  by  the  trustee  and  the  normal-school  board.  A  further  provi- 
sion is  that  the  teacher  during  the  seven  months  of  the  school  year  (the  period 
during  which  the  schools  of  the  township  continue)  shall  be  paid  the  maximum 
salary  by  the  trustee,  and  a  certain  fixed  amount  in  addition  by  the  board  of 
the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  and  tliat  during  the  continuance  of  the  school 
beyond  the  seven  months,  so  as  to  complete  the  period  of  10  months,  the  teacher 
shall  be  paid  by  the  board  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School.  The  compensa- 
tion for  the  janitor  is  also,  according  to  the  agreement,  to  be  provided  for  by 
the  State  normal-school  board. 

Continuing,  he  says : 

In  answer  to  your  second  question,  I  find  that  there  is  no  available  record 
from  which  I  can  readily  ascertain  the  number  of  persons  who  have  made 
use  of  the  rural  training  school.  Since  its  founding,  however,  taking  all  factors 
into  consideration,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  number  of  persons  would  not 
vary  perceptibly  from  the  total  number  of  graduates  during  these  years;  and, 
after  making  some  computations,  I  feel  safe  in  saying  that  not  less  than  1,5(X) 
people  have  been  graduated  from  the  school  since  1902.  No  doubt,  you  are 
aware  that  quite  a  large  number  of  teachers  other  than  students  of  the 
normal  school  visit  the  rural  training  school  and  some  use  has  been  made 
of  it  for  observation  purposes.    Practically  every  student,  who  completes  the 
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course  here,  spends  some  time — not  less  tluin  a  week — in  this  school  and  dar» 
lug  such  times  the  students  teach  a  dally  lesson. 

In  this  school,  as  in  others  of  the  same  type  visited,  one  of  the  out- 
standing features  was  the  absence  of  lost  time,  and  the  feeling  that 
the  school  in  all  of  its  several  grades  was  a  going  concern.  There 
was  the  lilt  and  joy  of  conscious  achievement.  The  slack  was  all 
taken  up  and  the  situation  was  capitalized  for  all  its  teaching 
capacity.  There  seemed  to  be  no  special  objection  to  the  pupils  en- 
joying themselves  while  gradually  growing  into  the  conventions  of 
organized  society.  The  intelligence  of  the  children  was  respected; 
and,  having  been  given  interesting  work  to  do,  they  were  trusted 
to  do  it.  The  purpose  seemed  to  be  to  let  the  child  feel  his  intelli« 
gence  growing,  to  start  a  worth-while  sequence  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  child  and  to  keep  it  up  with  happy  fidelity,  trusting  Mother 
Nature  to  perform  her  function  of  growth. 

f.  CAMPUS  AND  AFFILIATED  RURAL  SCHOOLS. 

In  six,  and  probably  more,  campus-practice  rural  schools  and  in 
a  number  now  approximating  130  affiliated  practice  schools  in  rural 
districts,  the  normal  schools  having  organized  departments  of  rural 
education  or  special  rural  courses,  are  providing  practice  teaching. 
This  is  a  difficult  task  and,  because  of  physical  inconvenience,  it  is 
likely  to  be  expensive;  certainly  this  will  be  true  of  the  initial  stages 
of  the  effort. 

The  physical  equipment  will  presently  be  as  good  as  the  elaborate 
buildings  put  up  on  the  campuses  for  urban  practice  schools  by  the 
States.  And  certainly  there  can  be  no  reason  why,  in  providing 
teachers  for  these  rural  practice  schools,  there  should  not  be  at  least 
equal  money  invested  in  salary  and  at  least  equal  care  exercised  in 
selecting  the  teachers  and  in  providing  supervision.  Visitors  to 
some  of  the  rural  practice  schools,  now  provided  by  normal  schools, 
might  well  be  disheartened,  except  for  the  fact  that  the  work  is  in 
its  initial  stages.  Interest  may  be  expected  to  develop  with  increas- 
ing intelligence  on  the  part  of  normal-school  officials. 

Several  normal  schools  which  have  campus  buildings  for  rural 
practice  teaching  have  also  affiliated  outlying  rural  schools.  One  of 
the  earliest,  and  probably  the  first  campus  rural-school  building  was 
erected  by  the  normal  school  at  Kirksville,  Mo.  The  facts  about  this 
building,  the  expansion  of  the  work  done  in  it,  as  well  as  the  facts 
about  the  extension  of  activities  beyond  the  campus  are  concisely 
stated  by  the  present  director  of  the  work  as  follows : 

This  building  was  originally  built  as  a  demonstration  of  what  at  tliat  time 
(12  or  15  years  ago)  were  advanced  ideas  in  rural  school  architecture.  Then 
it  was  thought  that  school  boards  and  teachers  needed  a  demonstration  of 
teacliing  work  as  well  as  architecture ;  so  an  expert  teacher  was  engaged  and 
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children  were  brought  in  from  the  country.  It  has  always  been  a  truly  rural 
school.  No  town  child  need  apply.  At  that  time  it  was  also  a  demonstration 
of  the  practicability  of  transportation  over  Missouri  dirt  roads.  Now,  with  our 
140  consolidated  schools  In  Missouri,  there  are  many  demonstrations  of  the 
practicability  of  transportation  of  pupils.  Tlie  rural  school  is  now  used  as  a 
demonstration  for  our  pupils  ?n  rural  e<lucatlon.  A  few  each  quarter  do  a 
limite<l  amount  of  practice  work  over  there.  Some,  however,  use  it  only  in 
observation,  as  there  is  not  enough  work  to  go  around.  The  school  building? 
is  a  social  center,  even  though  in  a  small  city.  A  flourishing  grange  meets 
there  every  two  weeks,  and  the  farmers  for  6  or  8  miles  out  come  in.  Every 
quarter  students  join  the  grange.  Then 'they  go  out  and  organize  gi'anges  in 
their  own  communities.  The  Rural  Sociology  Club  meets  in  the  rural  school 
every  other  week,  so  you  can  see  It  is  lending  its  influence  toward  the  Idea  or 
a  wider  use  of  the  rural  school  plant.  Last  summer  the  grange  used  the  build- 
ing during  vacation  as  a  canning  plant,  and  put  up  several  thousand  tins  of 
fi-uit  and  vegetables. 

Now,  as  to  the  outlying  affiliated  rural  school:  The  children  are  brought  in 
by  means  of  our  big  Packard  truck  every  Friday  and  take  siwcial  lessons  in 
the  newer  things  In  education,  such  as  music,  drawing,  manual  training,  sew- 
ing, and  the  like.  The  enthusiasm  the  children  and  patrons  of  this  affiliated 
school  acquire  is  communicated  to  the  patrons  in  tiieir  own  districts.  They 
have  a  farmers'  club,  a  literary  society,  a  dramatic  club,  and  an  orchestra.  Wc 
believe  this  plan  has  some  advantages  over  the  one  of  sending  critic  teachers 
out  to  outlying  schools.  Tl>ey  get  in  contact  with  big  and  interesting  tliiugs 
on  our  campus  and  carry  out  their  ideas  in*their  own  communities.  Next  year 
we  expect  to  have  several  affiliated  schools. 

A  combination  use  of  campus  and  affiliated  rural  practice  schools 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  Chico  (Cal.)  Normal  School.  One  of  the 
directors  of  this  work  reports  it  as  follows : 

Our  students  are  required  to  teach  throughout  the  entire  senior  year.  I]:ich 
student  spends  two  weeks  in  observing  and  teaching  In  the  standard  one-room 
8c1k>o1  on  the  campus.  In  addition  to  this  we  are  now  sending  students  to  10 
rural  schools  In  the  vicinity  of  the  normal  school,  where  they  serve  as  "  student 
assistants  "  to  the  teachers  in  charge.  Except  in  the  cases  of  two  schools  which 
are  within  a  few  miles  of  ^hico,  the  students  liv^  in  rural  communities  in 
which  they  are  assigned  to  teach.  Certain  homes  have  been  selected  as  desir- 
able boarding  places  and  are  approved  In  the  same  manner  as  the  student 
boarding  places  in  Chico.  Each  assistant  remains  for  a  period  of  four  or  five 
weeks  and  is  given  everj^  opportunity  to  participate  in  all  phases  of  the  rural 
teacher's  work.  Each  school  is  visited  at  lejist  once  a  month  by  the  director 
of  tlie  extension  division.  Students  are  required  to  submit  weekly  repoits 
and  are  called  for  a  final  conference  at  the  close  of  their  service.  This  assist- 
ance is  proving  a  great  advantage  to  the  schools  cooperating,  and  the  doman<I 
is  so  great  that  we  are  obliged  to  limit  the  service  to  the  schools  oflfering  the 
best  conditions  for  training  and  supervision.  We  plan  to  build  carefully  out 
from  this  nucleus  into  as  many  schools  as  can  be  supplied.  At  present  only 
about  one-fourth  of  our  seniors  are  receiving  this  training. 

Further  illustrations  of  the  work  of  rural  practice  schools,  stated 
more  in  detail,  will  be  found  in  the  institutional  illustrations  in  full 
in  the  Appendix. 
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10.  EXTENSION  SERVICE  AND  PUBUCITY. 

Several  principals  of  normal  schools  report  that  the  rural  i)ublic 
is  uninformed  about  efforts  that  are  being  made  to  prepare  rural 
teachers,  and  that  many  local  boards  seem  to  be  predisposed  to  cm- 
ploy  local  girls  irrespective  of  preparation.  Public  appreciation  of 
new  efforts  in  education  is  a  resultant  of  several  direct  and  indirect 
efforts  at  publicity. 

There  may  be  an  opportunity  to  promote  the  work  for  rural  teach- 
ers by  a  systematic  campaign  of  direct  communication  with  em- 
ploying offices;  but  a  more  profitable  scheme  is  found  in  dealing 
with  them  indirectly  through  supervising  officers.  There  can  bo 
little  real  obstacle  to  making  county  superintendents  and  their  as- 
sistant supervisors  quite  familiar  with  the  efforts  of  the  normal 
schools  to  improve  the  rural  teaching  corps  of  the  State.  This  can 
be  done  by  interchange  of  visits  between  the  county  supervisors  and 
the  normal  school  teachers,  by  visits  to  the  rural  practice  schools, 
by  cooperation  in  local  and  State  associations  of  teachers,  and  in 
reading  circles  or  other  forms  of  extension  study  and  teaching. 

The  public  is  reached  through  general  rural  interest  programs  held 
at  the  normal  school,  as  showij  in  the  rural  life  conferences  of  one 
or  more  days  which  have  grown  to  be  an  annual  event  of  importance 
thrqughout  the  area  served  by  normal  schools  in  several  States,  and 
by  county  play  festivals  held  on  normal  athletic,  fields.  For  years 
most  normal  schools  have  made  their  worth  known  indirectly  by  the 
participation  of  members  of  the  faculty  in  all  sorts  of  public  pro- 
grams throughout  the  State.  In  one  case  reported  in  this  research 
a  faculty  member  had  made  106  addresses  before  rural  and  village 
audiences  in  the  past  year. 

One  normal  school  principal  aptly  refers  to  these  miscellaneous 
participations  as  "nonpareil  ( non-pay-real )*engagements,'^  but  they 
all  count  in  the  resultant  public  appreciation.  At  least  one  State, 
California,  has  recognized  the  importance  of  visiting  and  assisting 
in  the  public  schools  by  a  law  authorizing  normal  schools  to  send 
out  different  members  of  the  faculty  to  visit  and  assist  in  the  rural 
schools.  One  normal  school  in  that  State  reports  the  use  of  the  new 
law.  in  sending  out  the  supervisor  of  the  primary 'department  to  spend 
several  days  in  visiting  graduates  at  work  in  their  own  schools. 

Many  normal  schools  have  well-organized  extension  departments 
for  correspondence  and  class  center  instruction  by  members  of  the 
faculty.  This  is  a  great  work  and,  where  competently  managed,  is 
increasing.  But  the  service  of  this  work  to  rural  teachers  is  capa- 
ble of  increased  volume  and  definiteness  in  many  normal  schools.  A 
few  normal  schools  have  organized  extension  service  first  with  espe- 
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cial  reference  to  rural  education.    The  following  statement  itemizes 
the  work  of  one  such  department: 

We  answer  correspondence  from  teachers  and  school  trustees  on  a  wide 
variety  of  school  and  community  problems.  Books,  lantern  slides,  and  speci- 
mens from  the  museum  are  sent  out  for  use  by  rural  teachers.  I  go  out  per- 
sonally to  assist  in  the  organization  of  clubs,  to  take  part  in  the  "clean-up" 
days,  the  school  picnics,  the  evening  socials,  and  occasionally  to  assist  a  teacher 
with  a  puzzling  piece  of  work.  We  offer  to  make  community  surveys  and  gi\e 
suggestions  to  districts  considering  consolidation  or  some  other  community 
enterprise.  We  are  at  present  fostering  a  plan  for  the  consolidation  of  four 
small  districts  just  north  of  Chico.  The  correspondence  courses  for  teachers 
are  developing  into  a  somewhat  extensive  service.  There  are  now  al>out  CO 
teachers  taking  this  work.  The  courses  are  in  methods  in  teaching  and  are 
designed  especially  for  teachers  in  service.  They  follow  the  work  of  the  regu- 
lar courses  and  are  under  the  direction  of  the  instructors  in  the  respective 
subjects.  The  teachers  apply  the  methods  in  their  school  work  and  send 
samples  of  the  results  in  the  form  of  children's  papers  and  reports  similar 
to  those  required  of  student  teachers  here.  This  work  is  followed  by  attend- 
ance at  the  summer  sessions  and  is  proving  a  very  effective  device  for  reach- 
ing the  teachers  who  have  had  no  professional  training. 

No  doubt  the  best  way  to  extend  the  influence  of  normal  schools 
for  progress  in  education  is  through  the  work  done  in  local  schools 
and  communities  by  graduates.  In  the  present  emergency  in  public 
service  some  normal  schools  are  short-circuiting  in  this  matter  by 
giving  brief  courses  in  home  economics  and  Red  Cross  work,  and 
sending  out  to  local  communities  persons  capable  of  rendering  imme- 
diately valuable  service.  To  the  extent  that  special  supervisors  and 
teachers  of  secondary  school  training  classes  for  teachers  may  seelc 
preparation  in  normal  schools,  they  afford  splendid  opportunity  for 
multiplying  the  local  services  of  the  normal  schools. 

However,  if  the  ideas  advocated  and  demonstrated  in  normal 
schools  come  into  any  very  general  use,  aside  from  legislative  enact- 
ment and  oflicial  dictum,  it  will  be  because  graduates  of  the  normal 
schools  have  been  given  a  dynamic  faith  in  the  ideas  taught.  To  talk 
social  motive  to  students  for  two  to  four  years  and  find  them  indiffer- 
ent to  local  social  welfare  when  they  go  out  to  teach  raises  several 
questions,  one  of  which  is — ^"Was  the  sincerity  of  the  instruction 
proven  by  the  personal  life  of  faculty  members  and  by  a  responsive 
ijistitutional  sensitiveness  to  public  welfare?"  The  Colorado  State 
Teachers'  College,  in  its  community  cooperation  plan,  offers  credit, 
subject  to  substitution  for  part  of  the  required  practice  teaching,  for 
two  Consecutive  terms  of  assistance  rendered  by  students  in  the  under- 
takings of  specified  local  social  organizations. 

Many  normal  school  faculties  would  be  deeply  chagrined  if  they 
suddenly  became  aware  that  some  of  the  very  worst  schools  in  their 
States  were  to  be  found  practically  under  the  eaves  of  the  normal 
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schools;  here  is  a  test  of  extension  service  which  is  bound  to  be 
applied  sooner  or  later.  The  best  demonstration  along  this  line 
found  by  the  writer  was  at  Tuskegee,  which  is  located  centrally  in 
Macon  County,  Ala.  In  this  county  there  are  7,500  negro  children 
of  school  age  and  55  public  schools  for  them.  There  are  30  one-room 
schools,  and  25  schools  having  two  or  more  classrooms. 

In  Macon  County  there  are  six  schools  with  teachers'  cottages; 
nine  schools  are  equipped  to  teach  domestic  science ;  16  are  Rosenwald 
schools  (cases  where  the  local  community  has  made  liberal  appropria- 
tions t6  meet  conditions  of  aid  in  building  by  Sosenwald  Fund) ;  27 
schools  have  home  makers'  canning  clubs;  10  schools  have  boys'  agri- 
cultural clubs ;  14  have  school  gardens ;  18  have  school  farms ;  eight 
have  farmers'  conferences,  and  51  have  active  boards  of  school 
trustees.  There  are  50  of  the  enumerated  activities  in  connection 
with  the  one-room  schools. 

The  continued  stimulation  of  supervision  from  Tuskegee  Institute 
has  much  to  do  with  the  progress  made  in  Macon  County.  A  further 
explanation  is  found  in  the  fact  that  a  model  school  is  maintained. 
This  school  is  in  what  is  known  as  the  Rising  Star  Community,  which 
is  just  beyond  the  institute  farm,  where  a  combined  school  and 
dwelling  house  has  been  erected  and  tw^o  graduates  of  Tuskagee,  a 
man  and  his  wife,  occupy  and  conduct  a  public  school.  The  house 
contains  five  rooms:  A  sitting  room,  bedroom,  a  kitchen,  a  dining 
room,  and  a  special  classroom.  There  is  also  a  barn  and  a  garden,  with 
horses,  cows,  pigs,  and  chickens.  The  regular  classroom  work  is  car- 
ried on  in  this  as  in  other  public  rural  schools,  except  that  instead  of 
spending  all  their  time  in  a  classroom,  pupils  are  divided  into  sections 
and  given  instruction  in  the  ordinary  industries  of  a  farm  community. 
While  some  pupils  cook,  others  clean  the  house,  others  the  yard,  others 
work  in  the  garden,  and  others  receive  literary  instruction. 

INSTITUTIONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  FULL. 

Organizers  of  work  in  rural  education  in  Stale  normal  schools 
will  be  likely  to  visit  the  best  institutional  demonstration  of  this 
work  already  in  progress.  As  a  valuable  supplement  to  first-hand 
study,  illustrations  in  complete  detail  have  been  secured  from  insti- 
tutions varying  in  their  attack  upon  the  work  in  rural  education  and 
these  will  be  presented  in  full.  They  are  printed  in  the  appendix 
herewith.  The  slight  repetitions  in  the  first  illustration  are  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  accoimt  is  taken  from  an  inside  survey,  just  pub- 
lished, which  had  a  purpose  of  completeness. 
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RELATION  OF  RURAL  TO  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

Educational  progress  is  an  evolution  which  is  best  understood  by 
distinguishing,  if  possible,  the  sensitive  points  of  contact  of  what  is 
being  done  with  what  is  just  about  to  be  begun.  Leadership  is  deter- 
mined by  a  quick  perception  of  what  is  the  immediately  next  step 
and  by  the  will  to  take  this  step  at  once  in  a  common-sense  way. 

The  preparation  of  rural  teachers  is  a  major  problem  in  rural 
education,  and  rural  education  is  a  significant  and  an  interlocking 
part  of  all  public  educational  effort.  Rural  education  in  general  or 
any  specified  part  of  it  may  be  segregated  to  some  extent  for  inten- 
sive study,  but  not  isolated — this  is  impossible,  more  utterly  impos- 
sible and  undesirable  each  year.  A  great  American  philosopher  has 
said  that  the  major  problem  of  huipan  progress  is  to  establish  one 
congruous  way  of  living  in  the  human  race. 

Consciousness  of  this  greatest  problem  is  spreading  from  philoso- 
phers and  statesmen  to  a  constantly  more  inclusive  number  of  people; 
and,  in  the  application  of  institutional  agencies  to  its  solution,  the 
military  and  naval  organizations  are  most  nobly  and  sacrificially 
holding  the  foreground  of  present  thought  and  appreciation.  The 
compelling  inspiration  of  the  deeds  of  soldiers  and  sailors  quickens 
the  thought  of  leaders  upon  whom  rests  not  so  immediately  the 
present  safety  of  democracy  as  the  continuous  nourishing  of  democ- 
racy. This  quickened  thinking  has  had  forceful  individual  state- 
ment, and  the  National  Education  Association  is  at  work  through  a 
commission  of  its  ablest  members  to  integrate  and  clarify  the  Nation's 
new  educational  program. 

In  a  pamphlet  of  May,  1917,  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
Tirged-r— 

The  need  for  better  schools  to  meet  the  new  demands  for  a  higher  level  of 
average  intelligence,  scientific  knowledge,  and  industrial  skill,  which  will  come 
with  the  reestablishment  of  peace,  makes  more  urgent  the  need  for  more  and 
better  trained  teachers.  Every  dollar  expended  for  education  and  every  day 
of  every  child  in  school  must  be  made  to  produce  the  fullest  possible  returns. 
The  normal  schools  should  double  their  energies  and  use  aU  their  funds  in 
the  most  economic  way  for  the  work  of  preparing  teachers.    Appropriations 
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for  the  support'  of  normal  schools  should  be  largely  increased,  as  should  also 
the  attendance  of  men  and  women  preparing  for  service  as  teachers. 

Speaking  before  the  normal-school  section  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  in  February,  1918,  Dr.  W.  C.  Bagley  said : 

Certainly  nothing  will  do  more  to  hasten  the  day  when  an  adequate  training 
of  teachers  will  be  demanded  and  expected  than-  well-matured  plajQS  for 
effecting  such  training.  And  just  now  the  time  is  particularly  opi)ortune  for 
maturing  these  plans.  The  low  estimate  which  the  public  has  placed  upon 
public-school  service  is  certain  to  be  revised  in  the  near  future.  The  tradi- 
tional scheme  of  human  values  is  already  beginning  to  disintegrate,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say,  even  now,  that  the  scheme  of  values  which  will  dominate 
the  new  world  order  must  give  its  highest  and  most  effective  sanctions  to  the 
kind  of  social  service  that  teaching  represents. 

Rural  education,  by  reason  of  its  less  well-developed  administrative 
machinery  as  well  as  because  of  its  inherent  characteristics,  has  not 
yet  profited  in  proportion  to  its  scope  and  significance  in  the  educa- 
tional status  of  States,  from  the  current,  increasingly  scientific,  study 
of  education.  'What  is  done  at  present  in  preparing  rural  teachers 
is  largely  empirical,  and  the  need  now  is  a  regeneralization  on  a 
scientific  basis — the  subsoiling  of  a  too  superficially  worked  field. 

Dr.  Bagley's  dictum — ^"  Certainly  nothing  will  do  more  to  hasten 
the  day  when  an  adequate  training  of  teachers  will  be  demanded  and 
expected  than  well-matured  plans  for  effecting  such  training"-;^ 
touches  exactly  the  motive  of  this  discussion.  Part  I  of  this  manu- 
script has  presented  vividly  plans  that  are  in  the  process  of  maturing. 
The  unselfish  efforts  which  have  been  put  upon  the  proposition 
of  better  prepared  rural  teachers  must  not  miscarry.  Multitudes 
of  men  are  giving  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  to  safeguard 
democracy;  certainly  we  are  not  to  prove  impotent  in  the  presence 
of  this  fundamental  problem  in  nourishing  democracy. 

The  needs  of  rural  teachers,  stated  in  general  terms,  are:  (1) 
Power  of  scholarly  leadership;  (2)  scholarship  and  training  equal 
to  that  of  the  teacher  in  a  good  elementary  school  anywhere;  (3) 
training  specifically  adapted  to  prepare  them  for  their  distinctive 
task;  and  (4)  a  whole-hearted  belief  that  they  are  working  at  the 
f  ountainhead  of  national  well-being — an  opportunity  which  they  majr 
surrender,  but  from  which  they  can  never  be  promoted  to  a  greater 
task,  because  there  is  no  greater  task. 

SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS  IN  RURAL-TEACHER  PREPARATION. 

The  specific  problems  that  have  become  more  or  less  well  defined 
in  the  State  normal  schools  which  have  undertaken  to  meet  the  pre- 
paratory needs  of  rural  teachers  are  as  follows:  1.  What  entrance 
and  graduation  standards  shall  be  set  up?  2.  "What  are  good 
courses  of  study  for  rural  teachers?    3.  Who  are  good  teachers  for 
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students  in  these  courses?  4.  What  differentiation  of  classes  includ- 
ing practice  teaching  is  best?  5.  What  administrative  adjustments 
are  required?  6.  What  extension  and  promotion  activities  are  worth 
while?  7.  How  may  plans  for  preparing  rural  teachers  be  so  per- 
fected that  they  will  parallel  the  plumb  line  of  democracy? 

1.  ENTRANCE  AND  GRADUATION  STANDARDS. 

At  present  approximately  60  per  cent  of  the  normal  schools  giving 
rural  courses  require  high-school  graduation  for  admission,  and  50 
per  cent  require  two  years  in  residence  for  graduation,  while  23 
per  cent  have  both  secondary  and  college  courses  for  rural  teachers 
and  17  per  cent  have  only  secondary  school  courses.  The  present 
tendency  is  to  make  the  minimum  for  graduation  from  secondary 
school  courses  equivalent  in  amount  to  high-school  graduation  and 
to  give  in  college  courses  a  limited  certificate  at  the  end  of  one  year 
and  a  life  certificate  upon  the  completion  of  two  years'  work  in  the 
normal  school.  These  standards  are  determined  by  the  present 
frontier  of  progress  in  the  various  States.  The  State's  educational 
leadership  has  the  task  of  keeping  the  standards  enforced  in  equi- 
librium with  the  best  that  the  advancing  frontier  makes  possible.  A 
great  agricultural  State  which  establishes  the  most  elementary  sec- 
ondary school  courses  in  its  normal  schools  for  the  preparation  of 
rural  teachers  and  makes  no  significant  improvement  in  its  super- 
ficial standards  in  10  years  is  simply  accumulating  shame  against  a 
day  of  greater  humiliation.  The  test  of  beginning  work  in  any  con- 
structive process  is  the  discovery  of  a  cumulative  effect  in  the  results 
of  such  work.    Leaders  define  and  take  advantage  of  this  effect. 

2.  COURSES  OF  STUDY. 

The  best  present  courses  of  study  for  rural  teachers  consist  of  four 
groups  of  subjects:  First,  such  subjects  as  are  usually  given  in  the 
department  of  education  and  practice,  with  specific  adaptations  to 
meet  the  actual  needs  of  teachers  in  rural  schools ;  second,  such  sub- 
jects as  give  resourcefulness  in  localizing  the  common  branches  in 
natural,  industrial,  domestic,  and  hygienic  illustrations  and  ap- 
plications; third,  such  subjects  as  tend  to  develop  social  interest 
and  intelligence  and  inspire  purposes  of  participation  and  leadership 
in  rural  living;  and,  fourth,  if  the  length  of  the  course  permits,  a 
wide  selection  of  elective  subjects  appealing  to  the  individuality 
of  the  student. 

Subjects  in  particular  are  adequately  shown  in  the  review  of  cata- 
logues and  the  institutional  illustrations  in  full  presented  in  the 
Appendix,  supplemented  by  the  itemized  statement  of  the  courses 
given  in  the  State  Normal  School,  Kearney,  Nebr.,   also   in  the 
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Appendix.  Two-year  and  four-year  curricula  for  rural  school  teach- 
ers are  presented  with  fullness  of  itemization  in  ^  Curricula  Designed 
for  the  Professional  Preparation  of  Teachers  for  American  Public 
Schools,"  published  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Teaching,  February,  1917. 

S.  SELECTION  OF  FACULTY. 

Teachers  for  prospective  beginners  in  rural  school  teaching  should 
be  the  best  whom  the  available  maximum  salary  will  secure — ^best  in 
general  and  in  specific  preparation.  A  prepared  teacher  is:  First, 
one  who  has  fullness  and  accuracy  of  knowledge  in  the  subjects  which 
are  to  be  taught  and  who  is  determined  to  become  intimately  familiar 
with  all  the  sources  at  his  command  to  which  he  may  go  or  send  for 
the  increase  of  his  knowledge  and  the  proof  of  its  accuracy;  and 
second,  he  is  one  who  by  patient  teaching  under  competent  criticism 
has  been  shorn  of  careless,  haphazard,  slovenly,  w^eak,  and  wasteful 
methods  and  has  by  observation,  instruction,  and  practice  acquired 
efficient,  time-saving  methods;  third,  a  prepared  teacher  is  a  manly 
man  or  a  womanly  woman  who,  by  association  with  nature  and  hu- 
manity through  books  and  by  personal  contact,  has  grown  into  a 
compelling  soul-power  sufficient  to  interpret,  to  cultivate,  to  vivify, 
to  individualize,  to  inspire  in  children  and  youth  the  best  ideals  of 
life  in  general  and  of  the  humanity  and  nature  about  them  in  par- 
ticular; to  banish  laziness  and  self -satisfying  stagnation  by  giving 
the  conscience  a  better  grip  on  the  will. 

Specific  preparation  for  teaching  students  in  the  courses  for  rural 
teachers  in  State  normal  schools  presupposes  the  general  readiness 
just  outlined  and  an  attitude  of  utter  loyalty  toward  rural  education. 
There  can  be  no  secret  assumption  that  there  is  a  better  field  for  work 
in  education.  This  attitude  must  be  arrived  at  by  specific  study  of 
and  participation  in  country  living,  including  education,  and  it  may 
be  honestly  kept  by  the  same  means.  State  normal  colleges  and  uni- 
versity colleges  of  education  are  slowly  providing  courses  of  study 
and  assembling  faculty  members  suited  to  give  opportunity  for 
teachers  of  rural  teachers  to  make  themselves  ready.  The  observa- 
tion of  the  writer  is  that,  while  there  are  exceptions,  the  best  founda- 
tion for  this  spcific  preparation  is  country  breeding — at  least  through 
childhood  and  youth — enough  to  establish  a  permanent  understand- 
ing of  and  love  for  country  folks,  young  and  old. 

4.    D^FFKRENTIATING    CLASSES    AND    FHACTICE    TEACHING. 

The  question  immediately  in  the  foreground  of  the  situation  at. 
present  i? :  What  differentiation  of  subjects  and  classes  for  the  group 
of  students  in  normal  schools  who  are  preparing  to  teach  in  rural 
schools  can  be  advantageously  made?    Should  action  here  begin  with 
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a  patient  research  for  all  the  likeness  in  the  needs  of  urban  and 
rural  teachers  or  should  obvious  differences  in  needs  be  recognized  at 
once  and  a  clearly  justifiable  differentiation,  if  not  specifically  crit- 
ical, be  instituted?  In  procedure,  the  second  alternative  is  being 
applied  in  social,  industrial,  and  some  professional  subjects.  This  is 
well,  for  thus  theory  will  emerge  from  practice,  and  while,  in  the 
hands  of  too  enthusiastic  and  inadequately  educated  leaders,  differ- 
entiation in  subject  matter  tends  to  overrun  necessity  and  become 
ridiculous,  this  is  usually  corrected  in  time  and  a  careful  restriction 
of  differentiation  to  actual  needs  is  gradually  achieved. 

The  work  of  departments  of  rural  education,  and  where  special 
courses  are  given  in  other  departments,  is  to  grow  the  new  work  into 
the  organic,  central  life  of  the  normal  schools  and  not  to  develop  a 
side  show.  The  saner  the  work  of  differentiation,  the  less  conspicu- 
ous and  the  more  influential  the  rural  group  tends  to  become,  both 
within  and  without  the  normal  school. 

Where  academic  and  professional  instruction  lose  duality  and  be- 
come unified  (a  suggested  probable  feature  of  the  new  epoch) ,  there 
will  be  more  general  differentiation  between  urban  and  rural  groups 
due  to  the  wide  difference  in  the  rural  and  urban  schools  as  to  form 
of  organization  and  location.  And  yet  there  may  be  several  sub- 
jects in  which  the  usable  suggestions  made  by  normal-school  teachers 
will  not  be  fitted  specifically  enough  to  the  actual  situations  in  which 
the  students  use  them  to  warrant  different  classes.  For  safeguarding 
institutional  unity  and  the  higher  loyalty  of  school  over  department 
it  will  certainly  be  well  to  obliterate  to  a  large  degree  differentiation 
in  literary,  social,  and  religious  activities,  and  to  make  only  plainly 
justifiable  differences  in  classes.  Thijs  will  not  interfere  with  de- 
partmental seminar  work  and  occasional  segregation  for  social  pur- 
poses. 

Differentiation  in  practice  teaching  is  more  recent  and  much  less 
well  worked  out  than  in  class  instruction.  Within  the  past  two  years 
demonstration  rural  schools,  hitherto  utilized  by  normal  schools 
chiefly  for  purposes  of  observation,  have  been  rapidly  adapted  to  use 
for  practice  teaching.  In  addition,  a  large  number  of  rural  schools 
have  been  affiliated  with  the  normal  schools  for  practice.  In  the  use 
of  these  schools  the  crudities  of  initial  work  are  conspicuous.  Inade- 
quate funds,  undeveloped  appreciation  of  what  is  being  attempted, 
and  an  apparent  assumption  that  the  whole  enterprise  is  to  succeed 
on  a  low  level  of  investment  of  money  and  of  talent  in  human  agents 
are  obstacles  just  beginning  to  be  cleared  away. 

One  of  the  outstanding  problems  of  administration  adjustment  in- 
cident to  practice  in  affiliated  schools  off  the  campus,  which  are  fre- 
quently too  far  away  to  permit  students  to  keep  up  class  work  in  the 
normal  schools,  is  the  balancing,  to  the  advantage  of  the  student  and 
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for  purposes  of  credit  records,  of  the  practice  and  recitation  work  of 
students.  Present  practice  in  this  matter  is  locally  unsatisfactory  in 
several  institutions.  In  some  normal  schools  students  drop  class 
work  for  the  period  of  their  practice,  varying  from  one  to  four 
weeks,  and  then  reenter  class  and  pick  up  the  current  work  the  best 
that  they  can  upon  their  return.  Such  an  arrangement  as  this  can, 
of  course,  continue  only  temporarily,  and  economical  and  effective 
adjustments  have  already  been  evolved. 

One  of  the  best  illustrations  of  the  successful  solution  of  this  prob- 
lem is  found  in  the  State  normal  school  at  Winona,  Minn.  In  this 
school  the  principle  invoked  by  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
course  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  those  electing  to  do  rural  school 
work  is:  "  Preparation  for  rural  teaching  should  be  just  as  thorough 
and  just  as  far-reaching  as  preparation  for  city-school  work."  The 
application  of  this  sound  principle  is  difficult  for  many  reasons,  but 
by  inconvenience  chiefly  when  applied  to  practice  teaching.  Five 
schools  in  the  country  have  been  affiliated,  all  of  which  are  from  4 
to  6  miles  distant,  and  provision  is  made  for  students  to  be  on  leave 
from  the  normal  school  for  six  weeks  while  practicing  in  these 
schools.  In  order  to  insure  that  this  practice  "  should  furnish  values 
equivalent  to,  if  not  identical  with,  those  offered  in  town,"  great  care 
has  been  taken  to  free  the  time  of  students  so  that  they  may  give 
practically  the  whole  of  their  attention  to  living  in  the  community 
and  working  in  the  practice  schools.  This  is  accomplished  by  organ- 
izing the  students  who  elect  to  prepare  for  rural  teaching  into  six 
groups:  A,  B,  C,  D,  E,  and  F,  so  that  there  is  one  group  (A)  prac- 
ticing the  first  six  weeks  in  the  fall,  and  a  new  group  (B  or  C,  etc.)' 
ready  to  go  to  practice  at  the  beginning  of  each  new  six  weeks' 
period  through  the  year.  To  safeguard  the  interests  of  students  and 
preserve  the  dignity  of  the  normal  school,  both  important  considera- 
tions, it  is  necessary  to  offer  class  subjects  for  these  students,  so  that 
they  may  get  full  time  on  each  subject.  Thi^  is  taken  care  of  very 
well  in  the  term  schedule  as  follows : 

Junior  X  (Rubal  Education  Group  A). 


1.  (Rural  method,  i.) 

2.  Elective,  h 

3.  Rural  teaching,  1, 

4.  Rural  teaching,  i. 

1.  Geography,  1. 

2.  Rural  home  economy, 

3.  Psychology,  1. 

4.  Arithmetic,  1. 

1.  Theory  of  education. 

2.  Reading. 

3.  Music,  X, 


4.  English  composition,  1, 
Rural  method,  }. 
Rural-school  management,  J. 
Drawing,  i. 
Drawing,  J. 

Note. — Students  in  rural  education 
who  do  their  student  teaching  in  the 
winter  or  the  spring  term  must  ar- 
range their  worls  in  halves  similar  to 
that  shown  for  the  fall  term.  Ck>nsult 
classification  committee. 
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By  this  scheme  group  A  will  teach  the  first  six  weeks  of  the  fall 
term  and  will  concentrate  on  this  work  with  especial  reference  to 
method.  They  may  do  reading  in  an  elective  subject  if  time  permits. 
For  this  teaching,  a  village  one-room  school,  a  village  two-room 
school-,  and  two  typical  rural  schools,  as  well  as  the  rural  training 
schools,  are  available.  At  the  end  of  six  weeks  the  students  in  group 
A  return  to  normal  school  and  in  the  balance  of  the  12  weeks'  term 
complete  their  rural  methods  subject,  do  one-half  term  in  school 
management,  and  do  double  time  in  drawing.  They  are  then  credited 
with  12  weeks  in  rural  method,  in  teaching,  and  in  drawing;  6  weeks 
in  management,  and  6  weeks  in  an  elective  if  this  is  completed,  mak- 
ing practically  a  full  and  satisfactory  term's  work. 

The  author  of  this  plan  adds : 

Our  plan  is  limited  by  the  fact  that  we  have  so  few  seniors  returning  for  the 
practice  in  the  first  six  weel^s  of  the  fall  term.  For  next  year  we  have  post- 
poned all  junior-practice  teaching  until  the  students  have  had  at  least  six 
weeks  of  class  work  .with  the  rural-education  supervisor,  who  then  can  l)etter 
choose  the  students  for  group  B — the  group  to  go  out  the  second  six  weeks. 
We  found  need  this  year  to  sift  each  six  weeks  so  that  the  weaker  students 
had  the  longest  time  to  grow.  This  has  made  it  more  nearly  possible,  too,  to 
apply  our  rule  for  regular  students,  i.  e.,  that  no  one  may  teach  with  an  E 
(condition)  in  any  subject,  nor  with  more  D's  (just  passing  marks)  than 
marks  above  D ;  though  there  have  still  had  to  be  exceptions.  Returning  seniors 
can,  of  course,  teach  in  the  fall. 

There  are  many  other  problems  in  the  control  and  adequate  super- 
vision of  practice  teaching  done  off  the  normal  campus,  and  these 
problems  increase  in  practical  difficulty  as  the  radius  of  distance  from 
the  normal  school  ("Practice  Teaching,  Milwaukee,"  in  Part  III, 
illustrates  in  detail  distributed  practice  teaching).  Transportation, 
living  conditions,  organization  of  conferences  with  the  critic  teach- 
ers to  economize  the  energy  and  time  of  these  teachers,  and  the  maxi- 
mum service  of  supervisors  to  both  critic  and  student  teachers  in 
these  scattered  centers,  are  being  cared  for  in  practically  as  many 
different  ways  as  there  are  institutions  undertaking  the  work.  Pos- 
sibly no  such  classic  demonstration  of  the  utilization  of  these  varied 
rural  practice  centers  as  that  made  by  E.  A.  Sheldon  at  Oswego, 
N.  Y.,  in  the  sixties  of  the  nineteenth  century  in  the  graded  training 
school  can  soon  be  made;  but  bulletins  already  issued  and  the  four 
institutional  illustrations  presented  in  this  manuscript,  conferences 
being  held,  institutional  and  periodical  publications,  and  correspond- 
ence are  beginning  work  of  a  clearing-house  character  which  will 
presently  find  adequate  editing  in  a  national  journal  of  rural  educa- 
tion. 

S.  FURTHER  ADMINISTRATIVE  CONSIDERATIONS. 

In  practice  teaching,  as  in  the  differentiation  of  subjects,  adminis- 
trative control  is  required  to  preserve  institutional  solidarity  and 
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insure  to  the  students  sensitiveness  to  the  total  impact  of  the  wholo 
normal  school  on  the  improvement  of  teaching.  Sharply  drawn  de- 
partmental lines  with  instructors  who  have  departmental  rather  than 
institutional  horizons  debilitates  any  school  and  robs  students  of  that 
chief  result  of  true  education — a  liberal  mind.  If  the  practice  for 
rural  teachers  is  continued  for  two  terms  of  12  weeks,  possibly  thi; 
first  12  weeks  could  be  done  much  more  economically  in  the  campus 
training  school,  this  being  utilized  for  acquiring  recitation  and  lesson 
'planning  technique.  However,  where  but  12  weeks  are  given,  the 
practice  had  better  be  in  rural  schools  supplemented  by  directed  ob- 
servation in  the  campus  training  school,  and  students  in  courses  for 
urban  schools  should,  as  far  as  the  equipment  permits,  supplement 
their  urban  practice  with  discussed  observation  in  the  rural  prac- 
tice schools. 

Fundamentally  administrative  adjustments  turn  upon  these  prin- 
ciples: 1.  The  normal  school  is  a  State  school  which  can  not,  in 
common  honesty,  unless  restricted  by  establishing  law,  allow  ita 
efforts  and  expenditures  to  be  diverted  to  and  used  dispropor- 
tionately for  either  urban  or  rural  needs.  2.  Normal  school  provi- 
sions for  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers  must  be  made  equal  to 
provisions  for  others  teachers  in  financial  and  human  resources, 
this  principle  to  apply  to  physical  equipment,  to  directors  and 
teachers  of  special  courses  within  the  normal  schools,  and  to  prac- 
tice teaching  critics  and  supervisors  employed  for  off-the-campus 
work.  3.  Dynamic  support  by  the  administration  is  a  prime  essen- 
tial enforcing  all  the  time  the  necessity  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  other  departments,  and  reheartening  the  workers  to  succeed  in 
their  uncharted  field. 

S.  WOBTH-WHILE  EXTENSION  AND  PROMOTION. 

Close  cooperation  between  normal  school  extension  departments 
and  town  or  county  superintendents  of  rural  teachers  is  essential  to 
avoid  duplication  of  effort  and  to  knit  up  tlie  public  educational  pro- 
gram. State  teachers'  reading  circle  courses  may  be  effectively  pro- 
moted  for  extension  teaching  purposes  by  normal  school  instructors 
in  many  States,  and  by  mutual  understanding  the  more  experi- 
enced rural  teachers  who  have  exhausted  the  necessarily  abbreviated 
reading  circle  courses  may  be  enrolled  to  advantage  in  more  ad- 
vanced extension  courses.  Possibly  the  best  extension  teaching  is 
being  accomplished  at  present  by  the  visiting  normal  school  in- 
structors  who  are  helping  rural  teachers  by  demonstration  and 
suggestion  in  their  own  school  rooms  as  they  are  confronted  with 
specific  difficulties  and  are  in  a  receptive  frame  of  mind. 
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The  necessity  for  extension  and  promotion  activities  is  well  stated 
in  the  catalogues  of  the  Tennessee  normal  schools: 

The  normal  schools  believe  that  It  is  necessary  not  only  to  prepare  teachers 
but  to  prepare  places  for  teachers.  To  this  end  they  will  assist  in  every 
movement  for  developing  educational  interest  and  will  talce  part  in  tlie  ag- 
gressive campai^  for  school  improvement  in  every  section  of  the  State. 

The  working  out  of  this  ideal  is  obviously  needed  where  there  is 
the  least  effective  local  leadership.  Workers  in  rural  education 
come  to  feel  this  need  and  to  attack  it  intensely.  It  is  necessary 
that  normal  school  presidents  safeguard  the  energy  of  such  faculty 
members.  If  it  is  decided  to  be  worth  while  to  do  this  outside  work, 
then  some  offset  of  reduction  in  or  assistance  with  inside  work  should 
be  provided. 

Wholesome  growth  of  the  effort  to  prepare  rural  teachers  within 
the  normal  schools  and  respect  for  this  work,  both  within  and  with- 
out these  institutions,  will  turn  on  the  administrative  adjustments, 
already  presented,  on  the  thoroughness  and  correctness  of  adapta- 
tion of  the  work  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  on  the 
scholarly  adequacy  of  the  publications  distributed  and  upon  the  se- 
lection of  leaders  of  superior  academic,  professional,  and  social 
gi'owth  to  direct  it.  Such  leaders  will  establish  relations  of  mutual 
helpfulness  with  local,  State,  and  national  leaders  in  their  own  and 
other  phases  of  rural  progress.  This  will  make  possible  an  annual 
rural  progress  day  program  of  exceptional  merit  at  the  normal 
school — a  day  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  communion  enjoyed  in 
social  informality  by  farm  folks  among  themselves  and  with  their 
teachers,  doctors,  ministers,  organization  leaders,  and  the  potential 
\  youths  who  are  to  come  to  local  communities  in  the  vantage  place 
of  teacher.  The  sense  of  proprietorship  in  their  normal  school,  with 
which  citizens  who  have  come  from  widely  scattered  local  communi- 
ties return  to  their  homes  after  such  a  day,  is  significant  in  the  edu- 
cational well-being  of  the  State. 

7.  THE  PLUMB  LINE  OF  DEMOCRACY. 

The  safety  and  nourishment  of  democracy  forbid  the  continuance, 
for  a  longer  time  than  is  made  necessary  by  the  present  order,  of 
publicly  paid  instruction  of  rural  children  by  teachers  who  are  one, 
two,  three,  and  four  years  less  well  prepared  than  the  publicly-paid 
teachers  of  urban  children.  Democratic  public  service  ideals  forbid 
any  State  normal  school,  in  so  far  as  it  is  supported  proportionately 
by  all  of  the  taxable  property  of  the  State,  to  concentrate  its  activi- 
ties and  consequent  expenditures  upon  the  needs  of  urban  teachers. 
Country  property  and  country  children,  from  one-fourth  to  three- 
fourths  the  total  in  the  various  States,  have  but  to  ask  intelligently 
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and  persistently  in  the  court  of  public  opinion  to  get  a  verdict  of 
recognition  and  service  by  all  State  normal  schools. 

Edward  A.  Eoss,  professor  of  sociology  in  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin, thus  concludes  an  appeal  written  in  1914  ("On  Behalf  of 
Kural  Civilization  ") : 

As  I  see  the  situation  here,  I  would  rather  the  next  million  dollars  this  State 
gives  to  education  went  to  rural  schools  rather  than  to  city  schools,  or  high 
schools,  or  university.  It  may  be  as  unfeiir  to  spend  taxes  from  city  people  in 
bettering  the  country  as  it  is  to  spend  taxes  from  country  people  in  bettering 
the  city,  but  it  is  not  so  foolish. 

This  is  not  presented  in  an  attempt  to  array  city  and  country 
against  each  other,  since  the  whole  spirit  of  this  discussion  is  in 
appreciation  of  the  unity,  the  solidarity  of  national  life ;  but  such  a 
statement  comes  from  Dr.  Eoss,  with  the  authority  of  first  rate 
scholarship  in  sociology,  and  in  form  it  is  vivid  enough  to  arouse 
thought. 

The  intensity  of  specialization  with  which  educational  leaders,  as 
well  as  executives  in  other  enterprises,  must  attack  their  tasks  fore- 
closes their  mental  horizons  in  many  instances.  Lest  such  be  the  case 
in  this  discussion,  the  following  statements  are  introduced: 

No  other  problem  is  even  second  in  importance  to  that  of  maintaining  the 
native  quality  of  the  rural  population.  The  rural  districts  are  the  seed  bed 
from  which  even  the  cities  are  stocked  with  people.  Upon  the  character  of  this 
stock,  more  than  upon  anything  else,  does  the  greatness  of  a  nation  and  the 
quality  of  its  civilization  ultimately  depend.  If  the  native  vigor,  physical  and 
mental,  of  the  people  should  decline,  nothing  could  save  its  civilization  from 
decay.  Not  even  education  itself  can  permanently  arrest  such  decay  when  the 
inborn  capacity  to  be  educated  is  disapi)earlng.  (Thomas  N.  Carver,  professor 
of  economics.  Harvard  University,  in  "Principles  of  Rural  Economics,"  p.  334.) 

The  country  produces  population,  energy,  and  original  ideas — the  raw  ma- 
terials of  social  life — as  it  produces  food  and  the  raw  materials  of  manufac- 
tures. The  city  combines  ideas  and  thus  forms  the  social  mind.  In  exchange 
for  the  streams  of  fresh  life  that  l)our  In  upon  it  from  farm  and  village,  it 
sends  forth  to  every  rural  community,  and  even  to  the  isolated  homestead, 
stimulating  currents  of  thought  and  of  moral  enthusiasm.  It  quickens  social 
instincts  and  awakens  interests  in  men  and  women  whose  lives  were  else 
monotonous  and  hard.  It  raises  their  standards  and  puts  before  them  formu- 
lated policies  for  their  consideration.  Genius  is  rarely  born  in  the  town.  The 
world's  great  faiths  have  germinated  in  the  desert,  or  among  mountain  heights. 
Its  great  policies  have  been  suggested  by  unsophisticated  men.  It  owes  its 
great  discoveries  and  its  immortal  creations  to  those  who  have  lived  with 
nature  and  with  simple  folk ;  but  the  creation  and  the  discovery,  the  policy  and 
the  faith,  have  lifted  and  transformed  the  race  only  wiien  they  have  subse- 
quently been  fashioned  by  the  mind  and  have  been  charged  with  power  from 
the  heart  of  the  multitude.  (Franklin  H.  Giddings,  professor  of  sociology, 
Columbia  University,  In  "The  Principles  of  Sociology,"  p.  346.) 

I  have  always  thought  that  we  overlook  the  fact  that  the  real  sources  of 
strength  in  the  community  come  from  the  bottom.  Do  you  find  society  renew- 
ing itself  from  the  top?    Don't  you  find  society  renewing  itself  from  the  ranka 
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of  unknown  men?  Do  you  look  to  the  leading  families  to  keep  on  leading  you? 
Do  you  look  to  the  ranks  of  the  men  already  established  in  authority  to  con- 
tribute sons  to  lead  the  next  generation?  They  may — ^sometimes  they  do — but 
you  can't  count  on  them ;  and  what  you  are  constantly  depending  on  is  the  rise 
out  of  the  ranks  of  unknown  men,  the  discovery  of  men  whom  you  had  passed 
by,  the  sudden  disclosure  of  capacity  you  had  not  dreamed  of,  the  emergence 
of  somebody  from  some  place  of  which  you  had  thought  the  least,  of  some  man 
unanointed  from  on  high,  to  do  the  thing  that  the  generation  calls  for.  Who 
would  have  looked  to  Lincoln  to  save  a  nation?  Who  that  knew  Lincoln  when 
he  was  a  lad  and  a  youth  and  a  young  man — but  all  the  while  there  was  spring- 
ing up  in  him,  as  if  he  were  connected  with  the  very  soil  itself,  the  sap  of  a 
nation,  the  vision  of  a  great  people,  a  sympathy  so  ingrained  and  intimate  with 
the  cominon  run  of  men  that  he  was  like  the  people  impersonated,  sublimated, 
touched  with  genius.  And  it  is  to  such  sources  that  we  must  always  look.  No 
man  can  calculate  the  courses  of  genius,  no  man  can  foretell  the  leadership  of 
nations.  And  so  we  must  see  to  it  that  the  bottom  is  left  open;  we  must  see 
to  it  that  the  soil  of  the  common  feeling,  of  the  common  consciousness,  is  always 
fertile  and  unclogged,  for  there  can  be  no  fruit  unless  the  roots  touch  the  rich 
sources  of  life.  And  it  seems  to  me  that  the  schoolhouses  dotted  here,  there, 
and  everywhere,  over  the  great  expanse  of  this  Nation,  will  some  day  prove  to 
be  the  roots  of  that  great  tree  of  liberty  which  shall  spread  for  the  sustenance 
and  protection  of  all  mankind.  (Woodrow  Wilson,  'in  an  address,  Oct.  25, 
1911.) 

Against  this  democratic  background  of  broad  perspective  of  which 
the  best  minds  are  conscious,  three  specific  suggestions  will  conclude 
this  discussion: 

1.  The  needs  of  all  the  people  in  the  territory  which  supports  the 
State  normal  school  and  which  this  school  serves  should  determine 
the  proportionate  distribution  of  students  preparing  to  teach  in  ele- 
mentary schools  to  various  specific  curricula,  as  nearly  as  may  be; 
e.  g.y  one-sixth  to  primary  teaching,  Grades  I  and  II;  one-third  to 
intermediate  teaching.  Grades  III,  IV,  V,  and  VI;  one-sixth  to  upper 
grades,  VII  and  VIII;  and  one-third  for  rural  school  teaching, 
Grades  I-VIII.  These  fractions  will,  of  course,  vary  between 
localities. 

2.  President  Bruce  R.  Payne,  George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, Nashville,  Tenn.,  has  stated,  what  others  engaged  to  any  extent 
in  the  preparation  of  teachers  and  leaders  in  rural  education  know, 
that  this  work  demands  the  utmost  care  in  the  selection  of  faculty 
members  to  safeguard  the  early  stages  of  its  evolution,  giving  it 
initial  impetus,  and  the  most  liberal  salary  basis  for  the  retention  in 
this  service  of  the  strongest  personalities.  The  assumption  of  urban 
superiority  is  so  unconsciously  ingrained  in  some  people  responsible 
for  the-  present  situation  that  they  do  not  see  the  foregoing  facts. 
Without  the  basis  of  real  leadership,  effort  (if  any  is  made)  is  con- 
trolled by  imitative  rather  than  by  thought-out  ideas. 

3.  Dean  James  E.  Eussell,  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  has  made  the  best  expression  in  print  in  appreciation 
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of  the  preparation  of  rural  teachers.    In  a  letter  written  the  Iowa 
State  Board  of  Education,  1912,  he  said : 

in  my  Judgnieot  the  chief  task  of  the  normal  schools  in  the  next  generation 
will  be  to  ascertain  how  to  train  teachers  for  rural  schools,  to  educate  rural 
communities  to  the  point  of  demanding  a  suitable  rural  education,  and  to  elevate 
the  professional  standing  of  the  rural  teacher.  All  this  is  a  great  work,  prob- 
ably the  greatest  educational  work  ever  attempted  in  this  countiy.  It  is  the 
most  interesting  and  inspiring  task  that  has  ever  been  proposed  to  any  body  of 
educators.  Any  institution  fortunate  enough  to  be  permitted  to  enter  upon  it  is 
to  be  cougi-atulated. 
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INSTITUTIONAL  ILLUSTRATIONS  IN  FULL. 

IOWA  STATE  TEACHERS'  COLLEGE,  CEDAR  FALLS. 

By  Macy  Ca^ipbell,  Department  of  Rural  Education. 


THE  TKAINI7P0  OF  BUBAL  TEACHERa. 

The  preparation  of  teaciiers  for  rural  scliools  lias  been  accepted  by  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers*  College  as  a  special  service  that  should  not  be  confused  with 
otiier  teacfaer^trainiag  problems,  and  hence  it  has  a  department  of  rural  edu- 
cation to  which  is  committed  the  direction  of  this  difficult  work.  This  has 
been  done  to  give  the  entire  rural-school  problem  an  opportunity  to  be  studied 
and  taught  and  tested  in  ways  tliat  will  ascertain  the  truth  and  that  will 
determine  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  and  the  solutions  to  be  applied.  An 
examination  of  the  results,  covering  a  period  of  four  years,  establishes  the 
wisdom  of  thus  segregating  the  undertaking  from  the  other  services  of  the 
college  and  in  treating  it  as  an  original  enterprise  that  calls  for  explicit  care 
and  sufficlttit  experience  to  warrant  a  deduction  of  conclusions. 

The  first  problem  solved  was  to  draft  and  organize  a  course  of  study  that 
would  place  rural  education  on  a  basis  as  good  as  that  of  any  other  depart- 
ment This  w^as  done  to  establish  the  fact  that  this  kind  of  teaching  was  as 
important,  as  highly  esteemed,  and  as  much  worth  good  salaries  as  any  other 
kind  of  S(±ool  work.  Accompan^^ing  this  came  the  selection  of  a  faculty  for  this 
field,  every  member  of  which  should  be  a  notable  person  in  the  teacher- train- 
ing business,  whose  status  in  the  college  as  a  whole  would  give  range  for 
notable  ability  and  for  an  opportunity  to  do  the  work  assigned  under  circum- 
stances that  advertised  and  emphasized  iiis  capability  and  efficiency  as  an  edu- 
cator. This  organization  has  proved  that  it  realizes  the  importance  of  its 
assignment,  and  the  members  thus  invited  have  given  as  much  prominence  to 
the  college  at  home  and  abroad  as  has  been  tlie  privilege  of  any  other  de- 
partment, while  more  prestige  has.  come  to  the  individuals  themselves  through 
the  merits  of  their  success  than  they  could  have  gained  in  longer  established 
work.  This  singling  out  of  rural  education  as  one  of  the  great  undertakings 
of  the  present  day.  and  this  planning  and  promoting  of  the  service  on  a  great 
scale,  such  as  the  work  deserves,  have  been  important  points  that  brought 
distinction  through  prominence  and  publicity. 

Three  classes  of  students  were  sought  for  enrollment  for  these  courses:  (1) 
Practical,  exp^lenced  teaciiers,  who  could  be  rendered  notably  efficient  in  the 
minimum  time  to  do  demonstration  work  in  this  new  field,  and  who  knew  by 
experience  the  rural-school  district ;  (2)  young  men  and  young  women  of  rural 
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homes  who  were  familiar  with  the  conditions  through  their  environment  and 
who  had  confidence  in  the  outcome  of  the  country  school  under  good  manage- 
ment; and  (3)  high-school  graduates  who  were  ready  to  accept  work  in  the 
country  schools  under  more  favorable  conditions  and  who  had  an  interest  In 
country  life  and  in  country  welfare.  This  selective  system  of  securing  stu- 
dents fit  for  such  training  w^as  necessary  if  the  worlc  to  be  done  was  to  give 
adequate  returns  and  the  time  given  was  not  to  be  wasted.  Only  those  who 
appreciate  the  country  people  and  the  country  opportunities  can  give  real 
promise  of  being  suitable  material  to  accept  this  training  and  to  develop 
serviceableness. 

For  these  requirements  an  elementary  subcoUeglate  course  of  two  years 
v*as  offered  as  the  best  way  to  get  the  right  patronage  and  enable  the  efficiency 
of  results  to  be  a  certainty.  These  students  were  given  more  training  than 
education,  and  they  fitted  the  conditions  so  admirably  and  so  successfully 
that  their  work  in  the  schools  has  brought  much  praise  to  the  teachers'  college 
elTorts.  The  graduates  of  this  course  are  given  "  the  rural  teacher's  diploma  '• 
and  a  "rural  teacher's  five-year  State  certificate."  Their  efficiency  has  been 
such  that  it  is  recognized  that  the  giving  of  the  experienced  elementary  teacher 
such  a  chance  as  this  training  offers  is  of  immediate  practical  benefit  to  both 
the  teachers  and  the  schools. 

There  is  a  second  course  of  study  In  rural  education,  admission  to  which  is 
based  upon  high-school  graduation.  This  course  requires  two  years  of  prepara- 
tion, whereby  the  students  may  become  specially  qualified  to  give  instruction 
in  rural  consolidated  schools.  Such  graduates  receive  "  the  rural  education 
diploma"  and  the  "second-grade  State  certificate."  In  the  near  future  most 
ot  these  matriculants  will  come  from  the  high-school  departments  of  the  rural 
consolidated  school  districts. 

The  training  of  rural  teachers  was  the  second  task  to  be  solved.  This  has 
been  accomplished  through  a  cooperative  system  of  organization  whereby 
enough  rural  independent  districts  hdve  been  secured  to  permit  the  introduction 
of  a  new  plan  of  management  under  the  title  of  "  Rural  demonstration  schools." 
These  12  schools  are  each  in  charge  of  a  sympathetic  critic  teacher  who 
supervises  the  teaching  of  each  of  the  students  in  training  during  a  full  school 
month.  During  this  time  the  student  is  excused  from  college  attendance,  lives 
in  the  country,  and  devotes  all  her  time  to  personal  work  in  the  school  district 
among  the  people  and  to  teaching  and  managing  the  pupils  of  the  school  under 
the  advice  and  direction  of  the  critic  teacher  and  the  kindly  helpfulness  of  the 
faculty  supervisors,  who  are  constant  daily  visitors  and  observers  of  the  work 
In  progress.  In  addition  to  these  one-teacher  demonstration  schools  there  are 
two  demonstration-school  townships,  with  nine  schools  in  each,  under  a  town- 
ship critic  supervisor  system,  and  three  demonstration  consolidated  rural 
schools,  thoroughly  organized  and  provided  with  modern  buildings  of  high 
order  and  with  the  best  of  equipment  obtainable  in  every  department 

These  various  schools  are  under  excellent  management,  their  instructors  are 
able  teacliers,  the  superintendents  in  charge  are  associate  professors  on  the 
faculty  of  the  college,  and  the  cooperation  of  the  people  is  complete  and 
reliable.  These  arrangements  give  a  school  population  of  over  1,200  that 
contribute  to  making  practical  and  efficient  the  service  that  Is  required  to  be 
rendered  as  a  training-in-teaching  institution.  To  insure  perfect  harmony 
tlie  county  superintendent  is  an  associate  professor  of  rural  education  and 
contributes  much  to  help  make  progress  real  and  permanent 
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The  cooperation  here  existing  consists  (1)  of  an  exchange  of  services  between 
the  people,  the  regular  teachers,  and  the  college;  (2)  of  the  employment  of 
subsidy  whereby  the  college  assists  in  paying  a  part  of  the  expenses  of  in- 
structors of  said  districts  In  return  for  the  special  use  that  is  made  of  the 
schools  in  training  students  to  be  teachers;  (3)  of  assisting  in  person  and  in 
speakers  for  the  social  center  meetings  that  are  held  monthly  in  each  district ; 
(4)  of  furnishing  traveling  libraries  with  frequent  opportunity  for  exchange 
to  each  school  thus  cooperating;  and  (5)  of  giving  much  supervision  by  tlie 
professors  of  the  rural  education  department  in  return  for  the  right  to  have 
a  voice  in  suggesting  teachers  that  are  adapted  to  and  are  qualified  for  the 
service  needed. 

The  third  problem  solved  was  that  of  thoroughly  interesting  every  family  in 
every  community  thus  served.  This  has  been  done  (1)  by  personal  visitation 
from  house  to  house  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  conditions  and  the  attitude 
that  exists  regarding  educational  work;  (2)  by  cultivating  the  acquaintance 
of  the  parents  through  social  helpfulness;  (3)  by  establishing  a  course  of 
study  for  home  work  and  home  undertakings  on  the  farms  for  the  older  pupils ; 
(4)  by  conducting  a  regular  visitation  system  throughout  the  crop  time  of 
year  to  ascertain  the  progress  the  pupils  are  making  and  the  help  that  they 
need  in  order  to  make  their  demonstration  plots  successful,  which  visitations 
are  continued  during  the  regular  vacations  of  the  schools,  so  that  there  are  no 
opportunities  for  neglect  or  discouragement  to  arise  >  (5)  by  maintaining  girls' 
work  in  domestic  arts  and  in  cooking  with  the  cordial  assistance  of  the  mothers ; 
and  (6)  by  having  school  exhibits,  district  exhibits,  contests  for  prizes  and 
honors,  displays  at  fairs  held  by  authority  of  the  State,  and  neighborhood  and 
township  picnics  where  all  parents  and  pupils  can  consider  problems  and  receive 
advice  from  experts  on  undertakings  in  which  all  are  interested. 

By  these  organized  efforts  32  high-school  graduates  and  456  subcollegiate 
students  have  received  special  attention  during  the  college  year  of  1916-17, 
while  hundreds  of  others  have  been  aroused  in  their  appreciation  and  helped 
in  their  conceptions  of  what  is  capable  of  being  done  by  Joining  some  of  these 
classes  while  making  three  months'  special  preparation  for  beginning  the  public 
service.  All  the  students  in  rural  education  have  been  organized  into  a 
permanent  society  called  "The  Iowa  Club,"  which  has  regular  meetings  and 
combines  literary  and  professional  programs  to  give  the  members  training  in 
public  speaking,  in  the  organizing  of  community  work,  in  the  comprehending 
of  the  many  factors  that  are  involved  in  the  notable  service  to  which  they  are 
planning  to  give  their  lives  and  in  bringing  communities  to  a  realization  of  the 
benefit  that  cooperation  and  helpfulness  can  secure  by  their  own  initiative  and 
labors. 

In  closing  this  report  of  accomplishment  and  faithful  service  in  this  great 
field,  it  can  be  stated  that  these  four  years  of  work  have  had  a  marked  influence 
on  the  people  where  these  activities  have  been  existing,  that  the  life  of  iho 
people  as  a  whole  has  been  encouraged  and  aroused,  and  the  outlook  of  the 
pupils  has  been  magnified  and  improved  to  such  an  extent  that  they  have  in- 
creased their  ambition  for  moral  and  intellectual  opportunities  that  they  know 
can  be  obtained  at  high  school  and  college,  while  the  spirit  of  cooperation 
required  by  this  movement  for  better  schools  has  developed  neighborly  sym- 
pathy and  good  feeling  in  many  directions  that  are  equally  essential  for  com- 
munity progress  and  community  welfare. 
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PROVISION  FOR  TRAINING  TO  TEACH  IN  BUBAL  AND  CONSOLIDATED  SCHOOLS. 

1.  An  Ideal  arrangement  and  Its  cost: 

Ideal  arrangement: 

(a)  For  one-room  rural  schools. 

An  Ideal  arrangement  for  rural  teacher  training  involves  a 
campus  training  school,  as  at  present,  for  observation  purposes 
and  in  order  that  the  students  taking  tliis  course  may  become 
.  familiar  with  rural  school  conditions,  a  number  of  rural  schools 
cooi)eratlng  with  the  college  in  order  to  furnish  opportunity  for 
practice  teaching. 
(&)  For  township  supervised  schools. 

The  ideal  arrangement  In  this  case  is  for  the  State  to  employ  a 
township  supervisor  who  will  devote  full  time  to  the  supervision 
of  the  schools  in  the  township  and  a  regular  teacher  for  the 
demonstration  school  who  should  be  re^)onsible  for  tlie  manage- 
ment and  instruction  of  this  school  and  thus  allow  the  time  of 
of  the  supervisor  to  be  free  for  supervision.  The  State  should 
pay  the  salary  of  this  teacher.  Student  teachers  would  therefore 
be  trained  under  this  teacher  who  in  turn  might  be  in  training 
for  supervision  work  or  other  critic  worlc 
(c)  For  consolidated  schools. 

For  observation  work  the  plan  mentioned  for  the  one-room  rural 
school  is  ideal.  Student  teaching  should  be  done  in  the  various 
grades  and  the  high  school  of  the  cooperating  consolidated  schools 
under  the  same  plan  as  In  the  one-room  rural  demonstration 
schools. 
Cost  : 

(a)  For  one-room  rural  schools^  one  school  only. 

Teaching  force:  A  regular  teacher,  the  State  paying  a  subsidy 
of  from  $5  to  $15  a  month  to  be  applied  on  the  teacher's  salary, 
$45 — $135.    Supervision   (approximate),  $37.    Total,  $162. 
(6)  For  toicnship  supervision,  one  township  only. 

Subsidy  for  township  supervisor  per  month,  $10— $20.    Salary 
of  critic  teacher  for  demonstration  school,  $00 — $70.     Supervision 
(college),  $400.    Mileage  for  township  sui)ervisor,  $90.    Total,  $580. 
(c)  For  consolidated  schools,  one  school  only. 

Subsidy  on  salary  of  superintendent,  $200 — $300.  Snbsidy  on 
salary  of  8  grade  teachers,  $5  to  $10  per  month  each,  $360 — $1,080. 
Supervision,  $75— $100.     Total,  $1,480. 

2.  Size  of  rural  practice  schools. 

Rural  practice  schools: 

1913-14. 

Number  of  pupils 25 

Number  of  practice  teachers 16 

Amount  of  practice  teaching  and  observation : 

Actual  teaching,  60  hours.  Observation  and  management,  60  hours. 
Illustrative  teaching  (observation  and  discussion  in  campus  training 
school),  40  hours.  Conferences  with  critic  teachers  and  supervisors^ 
20  hours.    Total,  180  hours. 


1914-15. 

1913-16. 

1916-17. 

150 

275 

400 

52 

66 

86 
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S.  The  ways  hi  which  rural  pracflce  teaching  is  carried  on. 

(a)  The  general  plan  for  earryinff  on  the  praciice'teaching  work. 

Students  of  the  elementary  rural  teachers*  course  are  required  to 
take  one  term  (S  months)  of  observation  and  teaching.  The  observa- 
tion is  done  in  the  regular  campus  training  school  where  expert 
teaching  of  the  fandamental  branches  is  observed.  This  observation 
continues  for  two  months.  The  practice  teaching  for  all  students  on  the 
elementary  rural  teachers*  course  Is  done  in  one  of  the  rural  demon- 
stration schools  and  continues  for  one  month.  During  this  time  the 
student  is  excused  from  regular  class  work  and  is  given  eight  weeks' 
credit  in  all  other  subjects  for  which  she  is  scheduled.  The  time  of 
the  student  teacher  during  this  month  is  spent  approximately  as  fol- 
lows: The  first  day  or  part  of  the  day  is  spent  in  obser\*atiou  of  the 
teaching  and  management  of  the  8cho<^  by  the  regular  teaclier,  in 
order  that  the  student  teacher  may  become  familiar  with  the  condi- 
tions, the  names  of  the  pupils,  and  the  subjects  taught.  The  regular 
teaclier  then  assigns  certain  classes  for  the  student  teacher  to  teach, 
usually  about  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  classes  on  the  daily 
program.  On  the  following  day  and  during  the  remainder  of  the 
month  the  student  teacher  prepares  her  lessons,  writes  lesson  plans, 
assists  in  the  games  and  play,  visits  in  the  homes,  and  becomes  familiar 
with  regular  rural-school  conditions,  all  under  the  guidance  and  con- 
trol of  the  regular  teacher  who  in  turn  receives  help  and  advice  from 
the  supervisors  from  the  college,  some  one  or  more  of  whom  visits  each 
school  at  least  four  times  during  the  month. 

Students  in  the  college  course  in  rural  education  are  required  to 
have  two  months  In  practice  teaching.  During  the  first  year  of  their 
course  the  practice  teaching  is  done  In  a  one-room  rural  demonstra- 
tion school  under  the  same  conditions  as  those  described  above  for 
students  on  the  elementary  course.  During  the  second  year  the  student 
is  required  to  teach  in  one  of  the  consolidated  demonstration  schools. 
The  grade  teacher  in  the  consolidated  school  becomes  critic  teacher 
and  proceeds  In  the  same  manner  as  the  critic  teacher  in  the  one-room 
demonstration  school.  The  superintendent  of  the  consolidated  school 
and  the  grade  teachers  who  act  as  critics  receive  an  additional  salary 
paid  by  the  college  for  the  extra  service  rendered. 

(&)   The  one-room  school  plan. 

The  college  has  made  arrangements  with  the  boards  of  15  one-room 
country,  schools  near  Cedar  Falls,  whereby  the  regular  teacher  for 
each  of  these  schools  is  nominated  by  the  college,  with  the  under- 
standing that  students  on  the  elementary  and  advanced  courses  in 
rural  education  are  to  do  their  practice  teaching  in  these  schools  under 
the  direction  of  supervisors  authorized  by  the  college  to  take  charge 
of  such  work  and  the  regular  critic  teacher.  The  college  pays  a  sub- 
sidy of  at  least  $5  per  month  on  the  salary  of  each  critic  teacher,  fur- 
nishes library  books,  and  gives  special  supervision. 

The  teachers  who  have  charge  of  one-room  country  schools  and  who 
are  employed  by  the  district  boards  with  the  advice  of  the  college 
supervisor  conduct  the  schools  in  the  usual  way,  and  act  as  critic 
teachers  for  students  who  do  their  practice  teaching  in  these  schools. 
The  critic  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  correction  of  all  errors  made 
by  the  student-teacher  and  at  all  times  protects  the  interests  of  the 
children  against  poor  student  teaching. 
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The  student-teacher  feels  in  duty  bound  to  serve  with  the  critic 
teacher.  She  makes  lesson  plans  and  submits  them  to  the  critic 
teacher.  She  is  willing  and  ready  to  take  suggestions,  and  assumes 
responsibility  for  the  discipline  of  the  class  or  group  of  which  she  has 
direct  charge.  She  carries  on  the  work  and  instructs  the  pupils  in 
accordance  with  the  plans  of  the  critic  teacher  so  that  the  school  will 
as  a  whole  make  progress. 

Note. — Critic  teachers :  In  order  that  dependable  critics  may  be  em- 
ployed and  that  their  tenure  of  office  may  be  Increased,  a  satisfactcny 
salary  must  be  paid  by  the  regular  school  board  and  an  additional 
subsidy  of  from  $5  to  $15  per  month  should  be  paid  by  the  collcijc 
cooperating  with  the  district, 
(c)  The  amount  of  practice  teaching  being  done  at  any  one  time. 

The  number  of  student-teachers  during  1916-17  was  66. 

Note. — ^These  student-teachers  did  120  hours  of  practice  work  and  ob- 
servation in  the  rural  demonstration  schools  and  40  hours  of  observa- 
tion work  in  the  campus  training  school. 

The  number  of  critics  and  supervisors  during  1916-17 :  Critics,  19 ; 
supervisors,  3. 

Note. — ^A  part  of  the  time  of  each  of  the  three  supervisors  is  spent 
In  each  school.  One  supervisor  is  directly  responsible  for  the  general 
welfare  of  the  school,  its  relation  to  the  community  and  the  college; 
one  supervisor  Is  directly  responsible  for  the  supervision  of  the  practice 
teaching ;  the  third  supervisor  is  particularly  responsible  for  the  meth- 
ods of  instruction  of  the  critic  teachers,  with  special  attention  to  the 
language  and  reading  work.  Each  supervisor  cooperates  with  the  others 
and  assists  them  when  necessary  in  their  work. 
4.  Approximate  distribution  of  time  of  a  critic  teacher  in  a  ^ne-room  rural 
demonstration  school. 

Phases  of  icork. 

Ayerage  hours 
per  wfiek. 

(a)  Managing  the  school 4 

(b)  Supervision  of  student-teacher 2 

(c)  Teaching 15 

(d)  Other  work — 

Assigning  work  to  student-teacher 1 

Reading  lesson  plans 3 

Conferences  with  student-teachers 4 

Committee  work  (social  and  community  center) 2 

Settling  matters  of  discipline 1 1 

Making  records  and  reports 2 

Supervision  of  playground G 

Conferences  with  college  supervisors 1 

(c)  Preparation  of  work 10 

Correction  of  work 2 

Total 1 43 

the   IOWA   CLUB. 

The  students  enrolled  In  the  various  courses  in  rural  education  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  of  this  department  meet  from  6.30  to  8  p.  m.  alternate  Moa- 
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day  evenings  for  social  development  and  study  of  matters  pertaining  to  the 
improvement  of  rural  life  in  Iowa. 

This  Is  a  voluntary  organization  and  its  meetings  have  had  a  large  and 
enthusiastic  attendance  since  the  organization  of  this  group  about  five  years 
ago.  One-half  hour  of  each  meeting  is  devoted  to  community  singing.  The 
best  songs  are  learned  and  sung  by  the  whole  group  for  pure  enjoyment.  This 
move  looks  toward  encouraging  more  group  singing  in  rural  communities. 

The  best  games  for  community  recreation  are  learned  and  played  for  pure 
enjoyment.  This  activity  looks  toward  encouraging  more  group  recreation  in 
rural  communities.  Studies  are  made  into  rural-life  conditions  In  Iowa,  such 
as  increase  or  decrease  in  rural  population,  ownership  and  tenantry  on  Iowa 
farms,  average  yield  of  corn  in  different  counties,  better  roads,  improved  farm 
practice,  consolidated  schools,  etc.  The  activities  of  the  club  give  its  members 
an  opportunity  to  develop  executive  capacity  and  the  power  of  leadership. 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  KEENE. 

By  Eugene  Tuttle,  Director  of  Training  Schools. 

TRAINING  FOR  RURAL  SCHOOL  TEACHING. 

I.  Courses  offei*ed. 

1.  There  are  no  regularly  organized  or  differentiated  normal-school 
courses  dealing  specifically  and  exclusively  with  rural  school  Interests. 
Rural  school  conditions  receive  consideration  in  education,  sociology,  and 
school-management  classes  in  the  same  proportion  as  any  specific  type 
study  or  reference  is  made.  All  methods,  plays  and  games,  manual  and 
domestic  arts  class  teachers  emphasize  rural  school  conditions  in  their 
respective  courses,  and  the  work  is  organized  so  that  it  is  adaptable  to 
urban,  village,  or  rural  schools.  A  course  required  for  all  seniors  one 
semester,  one  period  per  week,  is  planned  for  fall  of  1918.  This  will  be 
called  rural  education  and  will  deal  with  rural  school  organization  and 
management,  including  some  rural  sociology. 

2.  Nature  study  and  gardening.  Junior  year,  2  hours  per  week;  senior 
year,  4  hours  per  week.  Equipment — Greenhouse  125  feet  long;  ample 
grounds  for  small  demonstration-school  home  gardens.  Instructor — Spe- 
cialist in  agricultural  education  and  greenhouse  management.  Aim  of 
instructor — ^preparation,  management,  and  harvesting  applied  to  school 
home  gardens,  both  ornamental  and  vegetable,  adapted  to  rural,  village,  or 
urban  conditions. 

II.  Training-school  organization  and  supervision  at  Keene  Normal  School. 

A.  One  10-room  junior  high  school,  grades  7-8. 

B.  One  12-room  grade  school,  grades  1-6. 

C.  One  8-room  grade  school,  grades  1-6. 

D.  Two  4-room  grade  schools,  grades  1-6. 

E.  One  3-room  grade  school,  grades  1-8. 

F.  Two  1-room  grade  schools,  grades  1-6. 

G.  Three  2-room  grade  schools,  grades  1-4. 

A,  B,  G.  and  D  are  used  for  regular  grade'  training.  General-organization 
plan  is  (a)  two  rooms  in  charge  of  one  critic  teacher,  one  graduate  assistant, 
one  or  two  students;   (&)  two  rooms  in  charge  of  one  critic  teacher,  three 
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Students.  Graduate  assistants  are  graduates  of  regular  two-year  course, 
selected  for  third  year  for  experience  at  a  salary  of  $10  or  $12  per  week. 

G  are  two-room  buildings  to  accommodate  younger  pupils  outside  the  center 
of  tiie  city,  in  charge  of  one  critic  teacher,  one  graduate  assistant.  Student 
teachers  may  be  assigned  to  these  buildings. 

E  is  arranged  as  a  typical  village  school,  having  one  course  of  Junior  high- 
school  organization  for  grades  7  and  8,  manual  and  domestic  arts  equipment 
■  In  one  room. 

In  charge:  One  primary  teacher,  grades  1,  2,  3;  one  Intermediate  teacher, 
grades  4,  5,  6 ;  one  Junior  high  teacher,  grades  7,  8 ;  one  student  teacher  in  each 
I  division. 

y  are  one-room  rural  schools,  In  charge  of  one  teacher,  one  student 

^1  teachers  are  paid  by  the  State,  the  city  paying  to  the  State  tuition  for 
pupils  at  a  varying  rate  per  capita  of  average  attendance  Jn  all  schools. 

III.  Supervision  of  schools  and  student  teaching. 
Organization : 

(o)  One  supervisor  of  training  who  has  charge,  practically  as  superin- 
tendent of  schools,  of  all  schools  in  the  city  mentioned  in  11,  with  duties 
as  follows :  1.  General  school  supervision.  2.  Directs  assignment  of  student 
teachers.  3.  Has  school  management  atid  law  with  senior  class,  one 
period  per  week  with  each  division.  4.  CJonducts  weekly  meetings  of 
grade  teachers  either  as  grade  meeting  or  a  general  meeting.  5.  Individual 
conferences  with  teachers  and  student  teachers. 

(&)  Grade  critic  teachers  as  noted  under  II.  These  report  to  supervisor 
by  form  and  by  conference  regarding  student  teachers. 

(c)  Normal  school  department  heads  direct  methodology  by  meetings 
with  teachers  under  4  above. 

Present  supervisor,  as  preparation  for  the  work  and  understanding  of 
rural  conditions,  taught  two  terms  in  remote  one-room  rural  schools, 
college  graduate,  normal-school  graduate,  master's  degree  at  teachers*  col 
lege,  having  there  two  courses  in  rural  education,  seven  years'  district 
superintendent  of  schools'  (including  many  strictly  rural  schools)  before 
present  position. 

IV.  Student  teaching  plan. 
Junior  year: 

1.  Class  observes  in  groups  of  about  20  students,  one  afternoon  per  week, 
one  demonstration  lesijon  by  each  of  two  teachers  in  one  of  the  training 
schools,  by  direction  of  the  supervisor  of  training.  These  are  arranged 
with  the  teachers  by  the  supervisor  after  conference  with  tlie  head  of  the 
subject  department  as  to  content  of  the  lesson  to  be  observed. 

2.  After  the  demonstrations  students  scatter  through  the  building  for  a 
15  or  20  minute  period,  taking  one  or  two  pupils  for  Individual  coaching 
at  direction  of  teachers  in  charge. 

Senior  year: 

Students  In  two  divisions.  For  nine-week  period  one  has  practice  teach- 
ing and  one  academic  work,  changing  at  end  of  each  nine-week  period. 
School  year  is  36  weeks,  hence  each  student  has  18  weeks  practice  teach- 
ing. While  on  teaching  assignment  students  devote  time  exclusively  for 
full  school  day  at  place  where  teaching. 

Before  class  is  assigned  to  practice  teaching  students  are  given  oppor- 
tunity to  express  individual  inclination  for  primary,  intermediate,  gram- 
mar, and  rural  work.  Assignments  are  not  restricted  to  this  expression. 
All  are  given  experience  in  as  many  as  possible  of  these  divisions  and  some 
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are  excused  from  primary  or  grammar  grades  for  reasons  of  unmistakable 
manifestations  of  Inadaptability  for  a  particular  group,  made  evident  from 
■reports  of  critic  teachers  and  observation  of  supervisor  training.  Tlie 
training  period  in  one  room  of  each  group  varies  from  3  to  9  weeks.  All 
electing  rural  work  are  given  from  3  to  5  weeks'  full  time  in  a  rural  school. 

V.  Rural  school  organization  and  management. 

(a)  Teacher.  No  special  standard  qualifications  required.  Must  have 
had  normal  school  training,  successful  experience,  and  manifest  genuine 
inclination  for  rural  school  work  and  allied  interests. 

(&)  Equipment.  Up-to-date  heating  (except  box  stove  In  one  building), 
lighting  and  toilet  arrangements,  one  manual-training  bench^  few  tools,  oil 
stove  and  dishes  for  domestic  work,  swings,  teeter,  Jumping  standards, 
quoits,  etc.,  for  recreation,  in  order  that  students  may  know  what  is  possi- 
ble In  country  districts. 

(c)  Organization.  The  schools  are  organized  as  typical  rural  schools 
as  to  program,  conduct  of  work,  grouping  of  classes  and  individuals. 
Student  teacher  has  regular  class  work,  thus  acting  practically  as  an  assist- 
ant, and  consequently  more  classes  are  really  possible  than  when  there  is 
one  teacher,  but  the  work  is  regulated  so  that  the  student  will  not  obtain 
mistaken  idea  of  the  possibilities  confronting  her  when  she  assumes  charge 
of  such  a  school  alone.  Students  usually  alternate  with  teacher  in  taking 
charge  of  woodworking  with  the  boys  and  cooking  and  sewing  with  the 
girls.  One  hot  dish  is  prepared  In  winter  each  noon  for  pupils  staying 
for  noon  hour,  and  both  teacher  and  student  also  remain  for  noon  hour. 

VI.  Neighboring  town  cooperation. 

Opportunity  for  substituting  in  neighboring  towns  proves  mutually  ad- 
vantageous to  students  and  towns.  These  are  usually  one- room  rural 
schools.    These  opportunities  are  of  two  classes: 

1.  Indefinite  assignments  of  from  one  to  tliree  weeks  to  substitute  during 
temporary  absence  of  regular  teacher. 

2.  Permanent  school  positions  operated  by  the  normal  school.  These 
schools  were  not  able  to  secure  regular  teachers,  and  local  board  arranges 
with  the  normal  school  for  teachers.  In  these  schools  the  supervisor  pro- 
vides one  student  teacher,  changing  every  four  or  five  weeks.  Students  are 
carefully  selected  and  special  effort  made  to  provide  continuity  of  the 
work  in  the  schools  thus  supplied.  Usually  from  one  to  four  or  five  schools 
are  thus  supplied.  These  students  are  paid  by  the  town  in  which  they  are 
employed,  usually  $10  per  week. 

This  plan  serves  (o)  to  give  good,  practical,  Independent  teaching  expe 
rience;  and  (b)  to  assist  financially  needy  students. 

The  results  usually  are  satisfactory  because  (a)  students  are  exceed- 
ingly ambitious  to  succeed  in  these  special  assignments;  and  (&)  careful 
preparation  of  work  brings  such  results  in  the  schoolroom  that  a  favorable 
Impression  permeates  to  the  homes  repi;esented.  and  people  generally  favor 
the  plan. 

Supervision:  (a)  Supervisor  of  training  endeavors  to  call  at  least  once 
on  the  student  in  these  assignments;  (6)  local  district  superintendent  or 
school  board  reports  on  form  to  supervisor  of  training  regarding  each 
student  substitute  or  teacher. 
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STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  Keene,  New  Hampshtbe, 

STUDENT  SUBSTITUTE   ASSIGNMENT. 

Name - 

To  substitute  at 

Grades Number  pupils , 


For  period  of_ 
Salary 


r  weeks ' 
-\days    , 


from. 


-to- 


-191  . 


Superintendent  or  principal  please  report  briefly  on  back  of  this 
card  regarding  the  general  success,  strong  and  weak  points  and 
mail  card  to 

Supervisor  Normal  Training  School, 

Keene,  N.  H. 

KEENE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

Student  Teacbino  Record  of Class „ 

Grade School WEEKsnioif to ,  191 Teachke. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

'^ ■-■  ■                                     B 

Indicate  approximate  number  of  timet 
each  subject  listed  below  was  laugh 
by  this  student. 

I'crsonality: 

Health  

Recitations: 

Preparation 

Technique 

Adaptability.... 
Relative  values . 
PupiFs  initiative 
Attention    and 

interest 

Questions— Number: 
Quality  ...  . 

Initiative 

Reading 

Originality 

School  manage- 
ment: 
System  and 

tact. 
Care  of  room . . 
Care  of  mate- 
rial     

Disposition 

Attitude 

Arithmetic „ 

Manner 

Language      

Geography 

Voice 

Grammar 

Language 

HabitsT. 

Spelling 

Light,  ventila- 
tion, etc 

Class  control 

Board  work 

Specinl  subjects: 

Music  

History 

Phvsioloer      ...  . 

Scholarship: 

Music 

Nalure  stud  v....  • 

Subject  matter... 

Drawing 

Cooking....: 

Accuracy 

Sequence 

Manual  training. . . 

Fullness 

Distribution 

Skill  with  answers. . . 

Sewing • 

Drawing 

Attendance: 

Half  days  absent. 
Times  tardy 

Rank 

This  record  should  be  strictly  private  and  confidential  and  should  be  on  file  in 
supervisor's  office  on  Monday  following  end  of  assignment  on  Friday.    Select  chaD 
actcnstics  instead  of  marking  in  alljpomts.    Mark  all  in  column  C. 

Symbols:  S,  Supenor;  G,  Good;  F,  Fair;  W,  Weak.    No  entry  indicates  "sail* 
factory." 

+  Improving;  —  Losing  ground. 

Rank:   On  scale  of  H'Xl   \i-ith  nassln^  iriArk  70 

On  reverse  side  IL^t 

(1)  causes  of  absence 

i,  (2)  genera  Iremark 

3. 

VII.  The  efficiency  of  rural  training. at  Keene  may  be  gauged  somewhat  by  the 
continued  demands  of  district  superintendents  and  school  boards  for  gradu- 
ates to  take  rural  positions,  the  supply  of  graduates  not  being  equal  to  the 
demand,  and  the  interesting  and  enthusiastic  reports  of  students  taking  up 
rural  school  teaching. 

VIII.  The  following  tabular  arrangement  summarizes  some  facts  i-egaitling 
training  and  rural  teaching.  In  this  connection,  rural  Is  the  term  applied 
to  country  communities  having  one  or  two-room  schools,  and  not  based  on 
the  distinction  of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  which  limits  *the  rural 
community  to  comparative  population  basis.  If  the  population  basis  were 
taken  it  would  Include  more  graduates  in  three  and  four-room  village 
schools,  organized  same  as  in  larger  towns. 
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1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

1913 

35 
19 
32 
54 

79 

11 
2 
7 

14 

20 

$10-113 
11-12 
10-  14 
10-14 
10-15 

$11.20 
11.50 
11.75 
11.61 
11.95 

8 
2 

6 
9 
12 

$10-12 
10-10.60 
10-  14 
1%-  14 
1^  15 

$11.16 
10.25 
12.62 
12.88 
13.03 

3 

2 
12 
14 
18 

11 
2 
11 
19 
13 

10 
11 

4 
1 
6 

Percent 
31.4 

1914         

21 

1915     

43.7 

1916 

42.5 

1917 

40.5 

*  The  figures  in  parentheses  refer  to  the  heads  of  columos  In  the  above  table. 

(l)*C51ass,  years  of  graduation;  (2)  number  in  class;  (3)  number  teaching  In 
one-room  rural  schools  first  year  after  graduation;  (4)  salary  range  per  week 
in  one-room  schools;  (5)  average  salary  per  week  in  one-room  schools;  (6) 
number  teaching  in  two-room  rural  schools  first  year  after  graduation;  (7) 
salary  range  per  week  In  two-room  rural  schools;  (8)  average  salary  per  week 
In  two-room  rural  schools ;  (9)  number  teaching  In  rural  schools  who  had  rural 
school  training  In  normal  school;  (10)  number  teaching  In  rural  schools  who 
had  no  rural  training  In  normal  school;  (11)  number  in  class  who  had  rural 
training  In  normal  school  but  did  not  teach  first  year  in  rural  schools;  (12) 
per  cent  of  class  teaching  In  rural  schools  first  year  after  graduation. 


GEORGIA  NORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  COLLEGE,  MILLEDGEVILLE. 

By  Sue  Ciiilds  Cleaton,  Department  of  Rural  Education. 

WORK  IN  RURAL  EDUCATION. 

1.  Instructor's  preparation;  (a)  Scholarship — B.  S.  In  rural  education, 
George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Nasliville,  Tenn.,  plus  one  summer  term 
of  graduate  work;  {b)  experience — two  years  teacher  of  h  one-room  rural 
school ;  one  year  principal  of  a  consolidated  rural  school ;  six  weeks  as  teachw 
of  the  fourth  grade  in  a  city  school ;  three  years  as  instructor  in  agriculture, 
chemistry,  and  physics  in  a  town  high  school ;  three  years  supervisor  of  rural 
schools  of  two  counties  in  Virginia  and  as  extension  work  In  home  economics 
from  the  Virginia  State  College  of  Agriculture;  one  summer  Instructor  of 
primary  metliods  In  a  summer  school  for  teacher.s,  I*ensacola,  Fla.  Has  had 
experience  In  teaching  In  four  Southern  States. 

2.  All  seniors  are  required  to  take  a  course  of  one-lmlf  year  In  rural  educa- 
tion. All  special  one-year  teacher-training  students  are  required  to  take  a 
short  coui-se  in  rural  education.  In  addition  an  elective  advanced  course  Is 
open  to  seniors  who  have  completed  the  required  course.  The  advanced  course 
continues  throughout  the  year  and  consists  of  two  recitation  periods  and  one 
double  laboratory  period  per  week. 

Number  of  students  takhuj  rural  education,  1911-18, 

Total  number  students  on  senior  roll 22.") 

Total  namber  seniors  taking  rural  education 225 

Special  teacher-training  one-year  students 30 

Special  students  taking  rural  education :}0 

Number  students  taking  advanced  elective  course  In  rural  education.-  4.'» 

Total  number  of  students  taking  courses  In  rural  education JilK) 
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3.  The  following  course  In  rural  education. Is  required  of  all  seniors:  (a) 
Cubberley's  "  Rural  Life  and  Education "  Is  studied  In  class  and  in  addition 
much  reference  work  In  the  rural  school  library  is  given.  This  library  work 
includes  references  in  "  The  Rural  Teacher  and  His  Work,"  Foght ;  "  Rural 
Education,"  Pickard ;  "  The  Work  of  the  Rural  School,"  Eggleston  and  Bruere ; 
"Teaching  in  Rural  Schools,"  Wofter;  "Better  Rural  Schools,"  Betts  and 
Hall;  bulletins  from  the  Bureau  of  Education  and  from  other  sources;  In- 
spirational books,  such  as  "  The  Brown  Mouse,"  "  The  Corn  Lady,"  "  Jean 
Mitchell's  School,"  "  The  Rural  School  from  Within,"  and  others.  Every  stu- 
dent reads  at  least  two  of  these  inspirational  books  and  these  are  discussed  in 
class,  (b)  A  study  of  the  evolution  of  American  rural  life  and  institutions, 
(c)  The  physical  environment  of  the  rural  school — ^the  building,  equipment, 
grounds,  sanitation,  with  plans  for  improvement,  (d)  The  preparation  and 
work  of  a  rural  teacher,  (e)  The  organization,  maintenance,  and  management 
of  the  rural  school.  The  course  of  study — its  enrichment  and  adaptation 
to  the  needs  of  the  rural  child,  (g)  The  social  work  of  the  rural  school 
for  the  community,  Including  the  organization  of  clubs.  Demonstrations  and 
model  programs  are  given  in  classes  on  ways  of  organizing  and  conducting 
community  clubs.  Combination  of  classes  and  elimination  of  useless  and  ob- 
solete material  from  the  course  of  study  are  discussed.  Demonstration  of  ways 
of  adapting  subject  matter  to  rural  schools  are  given  in  class  with  criticisms. 
The  making  of  the  dally  schedule  of  classes  and  distribution  of  time  for  recita- 
tion and  study  periods  among  the  different  classes  or  divisions. 

Outlines  of  seat  work,  industrial  art  work,  home  economics,  etc.,  practical  In 
a  rural  school,  are  discussed  and  each  student  is  expected  to  carry  out  one 
project  along  these  lines  to  be  used  as  a  demonstration.  The  problems  must  be 
made  of  material  available  in  a  rural  community — such  as  box  furniture,  baskets 
of  native  materials,  pine  needles,  grasses,  etc.,  sewing  problems  making  use  of 
flour  sacks,  rag  rugs,  etc.  These  problems  are  kept  on  exhibition  in  the  class 
room  and  are  taken  out  to  rural  schools  to  be  used  as  models. 

Consolidation  is  studied,  with  advantages,  objections,  etc.,  and  each  student 
is  expected  to  make  a  study  of  the  educational  conditions  in  her  home  county, 
making  a  map,  locating  the  schools,  outlining  the  economic  conditions,  the  agri- 
cultural resources  and  wealth.  In  this  work  slie  secures  the  cooperation  of 
the  county  superintendent  and  others. 

Practice  work :  The  white  schools  of  Baldwin  County,  15  in  number,  are  used 
as  practice  schools.  Each  student  makes  at  least  two  visits  to  rural  scliools 
and  teaches  during  each  visit.  On  her  return  she  writes  an  account  of  her 
trip  and  makes  siigsestions  for  improving  the  scliool.  These  trips  are  tlien 
discussed  in  class.  The  students  teach  lessons  in  English;  dramatize  stories; 
correct  bad  English ;  teach  penmanship ;  tell  stories ;  teach  songs,  games,  picture 
studies;  give  lessons  on  gardening;  teach  all  kinds  of  handwork,  such  as 
basketry,  booklets,  making  shuck  door  mats,  iceless  refrigerators,  flytraps, 
woodwork;  give  demonstrations  in  cooking,  taking  along  the  stove  and  mate- 
rials; give  demonstrations  of  the  fireless  cooker,  the  cereal  or  other  dish  to  be 
demonstrated,  cooking  in  the  cooker  on  the  way  to  the  school,  where  it  is  served 
hot ;  lessons  are  given  in  sewing,  this  year  the  Red  Cross  work  being  stressed. 

As  a  result  of  two  years'  practice  work  in  the  county,  many  schools  have 
gardens,  several  are  equipped  with  volley  balls,  croquet  sets,  and  other  play- 
ground equipment;  several  have  raised  money  and  bought  libraries,  a  number 
of  school  houses  liave  been  painted  Inside  and  out  (the  normal  students  took 
along  paint  and  brushes  and  painted  one  school,  with  the  aid  of  the  teacher  and 
pupils)  ;  sand  tables  have  been  made  and  other  handwork  done;  a  school  lunch 
is  prepared  and  conducted  in  several  schools.    The  rural  education  department 
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planned  with  the  countj  superintendent  and  teachers  a  school  fair  and  athletic 
contest  last  year,  which  was  a  great  success,  and  are  again  aiding  in  plans  for  a 
similar  occasion  this  year.  When  asked  what  part  of  the  course  in  rural  educa- 
tion has  been  of  most  benefit  to  them,  the  students  have  invariably  said:  " Our 
visits  to  rural  schools,  where  we  see  and  put  into  practice  the  things  we  have 
learned  in  class." 

4.  Other  required  courses  correlating  with  the  rural  education  work  and 
forming  a  background  for  the  course.  All  students  are  required  to  take  the 
following  courses:  (a)  One  year  of  agriculture,  including  practical  work  in 
gardening;  (&)  one  half-year  of  poultry,  including  practical  work  in  running 
Incubators  and  caring  for  the  chickens ;  (c)  one  year  of  industrial  art  work ;  (d) 
one  year  of  fine  arts,  with  emphasis  on  the  arrangement  and  decoration  of  the 
home;  (e)  one  year  of  sight  singing  and  public  school  music;  (/)  one  year  in 
home  economics,  including  work  in  cookery,  clothing,  and  sewing;  (after  the 
freshman  year  students  may  elect  an  additional  year  in  home  economics  and 
specialize  in  that  department)  ;  (g)  courses  hi  health,  sanitation,  and  physical 
training  are  required  during  the  entire  college  course;  (A)  in  addition  to 
the  above,  two  years*  work  in  the  normal  department  of  the  college  is  required. 
This  work  consists  of  psychology,  methods  of  teaching,  with  16  weeks'  practice 
in  the  training  school  of  the  college,  a  review  of  the  common  school  subjects, 
history,  English,  mathematics,  etc.    Latin  and  higher  mathematics  are  elective. 

5.  The  course  in  rural  education  is  differentiated  from  other  method  courses 
in  stressing  the  adaptation  to  rural  needs — buildings,  equipment,  sanitation, 
combination,  and  alternation  of  classes,  the  need  of  much  handwork  and  out- 
door activities,  the  adaptation  of  subject  matter  to  rufal  needs,  the  introduc- 
tion of  agriculture  and  home  economics,  and  plans  for  teaching  these  subjects 
with  little  or  no  equipment,  how  to  organize  community  clubs  and  to  use  these 
to  secure  the  cooperation  of  the  people  to  build  up  the  school,  practice  teaching 
in  rural  schools  as  differing  from  practice  teaching  in  the  graded  practice 
school,  smaller  classes,  management  of  classes  not  reciting,  keeping  all  pupil» 
busy,  lack  of  illustrative  material,  maps,  etc. 

6.  TVIany  of  the  rural  scliools  throughout  the  South  are  improperly  lighted, 
poorly  equipped,  and  lacking  in  sanitation.  The  people  are  often  opposed  ta 
consolidation,  so  the  greater  number  are  small  one-teacher  schools.  Fifty 
sreven  per  cent  of  all  schools  In  Georgia  belong  to  this  class.  Students  must  be 
prepared  to  face  and  make  the  best  of  conditions  as  they  find  them.  Interest  th» 
people,  build  up  the  small  schools,  and  educate  the  people  to  the  idea  of  con- 
solidation and  to  local  taxation  in  order  to  secure  the  funds  to  finance  the  larger 
school.  They  must  know  how  to  organize  the  people  of  the  community  and  get 
them  in  the  habit  of  coming  to  the  schoolhouse  and  of  working  and  playing 
together,  thus  overcoming  the  indifference,  isolation,  and  lack  qj  progressiveness 
found  in  many  communities. 

Tiie  young  teacher  must  know  what  equipment  Is  most  needed  and  how  and 
where  to  obtain  it,  how  to  select  a  library  which  will  serve  the  community's 
needs,  how  to  introduce  the  practical  rural  subjects  In  a  simple,  practical  way, 
which  will  meet  the  approval  of  the  people  and  win  their  cooperation.  The 
small  district  with  its  three  trustees  still  holds  the  balance  of  power  through- 
out the  South.  The  teacher  must  create  a  sentiment  for  a  county  tax  system 
and  a  stronger  county  system  of  control,  which  will  make  possible  longer  terms 
and  better  salaries,  and  will  make  consolidation  possible. 

Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  Georgia's  population  is  rural,  while  83  per  cent  of 
her  school  population  live  In  the  rural  districts.  With  these  conditions  in  mind 
the  course  in  rural  education  has  been  planned.  As  fully  75  per  cent  of  the 
students  later  teach  in  rural  communities,  all  are  required  to  take  the  course. 
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fts  the  students  who  teach  In  city  schools  will  have  a  broader  appreciation  of 
rural  life.  The  Georgia  Normal  and  Industrial  College  believes  It  can  serve 
the  greater  number  by  training  its  students  to  do  rural  work.  Many  of  these 
students  become  rural  leaders  in  their  communities  as  principals  of  larger 
schools,  as  supervisors,  or  as  home  demonstration  agents. 

7.  The  aim  of  the  advanced  elective  course,  in  cooperation  with  other  de- 
partments of  the  college,  is  to  train  those  students  electing  It  to  become  rural 
leaders  along  these  lines. 


OREGON  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL,  MONMOUTH. 

By  M.  S.  PiTTMAN,  Department  of  Rural  Education. 

PREPARATION   OF  RURAL  TEACHEaiS. 

The  department  of  rural  education  was  established  in  1913  and  the  head  of 
the  department  spent  three-fourths  of  the  school  year  of  1913-14  In  acquainting 
himself  with  the  State  of  Oregon.  This  was  done  by  doing  institute  work  in 
every  county  of  the  State  during  the  Institute  season ;  by  spending  a  week  at  a 
time  with  county  superintendents  and  rural-school  supervisors  visiting  rural 
schools,  holding  community  meetings,  etc. ;  by  visiting  all  of  the  high  schools  of 
the  State  and  meeting  with  the  teacher-training  classes;  and  by  attending 
school-board  conventions  and  other  meetings  of  kindred  nature. 

After  this  exi)erience  the  first  courses  based  upon  the  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions found  were  offered  during  the  last  10  weeks  of  the  regular  session.  The 
classes  were  exceedingly  small,  only  37  enrolling  from  the  entire  school  for  any 
of  the  work  that  was  offered  along  rural  lines — school  problems,  economics, 
sociology,  and  rural-school  supervision.  Since  that  first  course,  though,  the 
attitude  of  the  students  toward  rural  work  has  been  very  different,  because  at 
least  one- third  of  all  students  enrolled  In  the  school,  during  the  regular  year 
or  the  summer  school,  have  been  taking  the  rural  courses.  During  the  present 
year  about  one-half  of  the  student  body  is  taking  rural-school  work. 

The  work  of  the  department  has  changed  from  year  to  year  with  rapid  in- 
crease of  interest,  rural  vision,  and  popular  enthusiasm.  This  enthusiasm  has 
l)een  generated  by  varying  stimuli.  At  one  time  a  contest  in  school-house  rep- 
resentation In'  which  the  house  of  the  pioneer,  the  house  of  the  present  and  the 
house  of  the  future  were  the  problems  for  solution ;  at  another  the  construc- 
tion of  a  model  rural  community  with  model  farms,  barns,  residences,  school, 
and  other  community  buildings ;  at  another  time,  rural  school  week ;  this  year 
rural  life  week  was  the  big  event  of  the  rural  department.  All  of  these  serve 
as  natural  motivators  of  constructive  dreaming,  painstaking  research  and 
study,  original,  definite,  and  careful  work,  good-natured  rivalry,  and  boundless 
enthusiasm  on  the  part  of  all  who  participate  and  it  serves  to  awaken  interest 
and  develop  sympathy  in  those  who  look  on.  The  grand  total  of  results  has  been 
that  in  the  Oregon  Normal  School,  at  present,  every  one  realizes  that  the  normal 
is  training  teachers  for  rural  schools  and  urban  schools,  and  nobody  blushes 
when  he  says  he  is  taking  the  rural  course. 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  five  county  superintendents  of  Washington, 
Yamhill,  Polk,  Marion,  and  Benton  Counties  and  their  teachers,  rural  .school 
week  was  observed  during  the  year  1916-17.  This  was  done  by  sending  two 
teachers  to  each  of  75  one-room  rural  schools  located  in  the  five  counties. 
In  this  way  each  of  the  teachers  taking  the  course  had  one  week  of  experience 
in  a  real  rural  school  and  a  real  rural  conmiuuity.  While  this  week  was  a  great 
success  and  did  great  good    to  the  visiting  students,  to  the  schools,  and  corn- 
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munities  visited,  and  did  more  than  anything  the  normsil  had  ever  done  to 
bring  it  in  touch  with  the  rural  section  of  the  State,  it  was  realized  that  that 
was  not  sufficient  to  train  rural  teachers  for  rural  school  work.  The  normal 
school,  therefore,  this  year  obtained  three  rural  schools  for  practice  purposes. 
These  schools  are:  Oak  Point,  located  5  miles  northeast  of  Monmouth  ou  the 
Salem  and  Independence  highwaj's;  Elkins,  located  5  miles  southwest  of  ^Ion- 
mouth,  and  Mountain  View,  located  20  miles  south  of  Monmouth  on  the  ^Vest 
Side  P:iectric  of  the  Southern  Pacific. 

In  the  Oak  Point  school  there  is  an  average  of  15  pupils;  in  the  Elkins 
school  there  is  an  average  of  25;  in  the  Mountain  View  school  there  is  an 
average  of  60.  Only  the  elementary  grades  are  taught  at  Oak  Point  and 
Elkins,  but  there  is  an  accredited  two-year  high  school  at  Mountain  View. 

Fifteen  student  teachers,  who  are  taking  the  rural  course,  are  working  in 
the  three  schools  at  all  times,  there  being  three  at  Oak  Point  and  six  each  at 
Elkins  and  Mountain  View.  These  student  teachers  work  for  three  weeks  and 
are  divided  into  three  classes  like  the  United  States  Senate,  one-third  of  whom 
are  always  doing  their  first  week  of  work,  one-third  their  second  week,  and 
one-third  their  third  week.  During  the  first  week  that  the  students  are  in  the 
school  they  do  the  following  things:  (1)  Serve  as  head  housekeepers;  (2) 
supervise  the  play  ground;  (3)  prepare  the  hot  lunch;  (4)  follow  the  work 
of  the  teacher  who  is  doing  her  third  week  of  work,  whom  she  will  succeed  in 
teaching  certain  subjects  on  the  following  Monday;  (5)  refresh  herself  upon 
all  the  subject  matter  already  covered  by  the  class;  (6)  prepare  outlines  of  the 
work  she  is  to  do  for  the  next  two  weeks;  (7)  tell  some  classical  story  on 
Tuesday  of  the  first  week;  (8)  present  to  the  school  some  standard  picture  on 
Thursday ;  (9)  give  special  attention  to  the  seat  work  of  the  little  people. 

The  work  of  the  school  is  divided  into  longitudinal  sections  and  during  the 
second  and  third  weeks  the  student  teacher  teaches  the  subjects  of  the  section 
for  which  she  has  been  preparing  during  the  past  week.  The  plan  is  to  have 
each  student  teach  some  classes  in  each  and  every  grade  in  the  school,  so  as 
to  acquaint  her  with  the  general  character  of  the  work  and  the  nature  of 
children  of  all  ages. 

In  all  cases  the  student  teachers  live  in  the  homes  of  the  people  of  the 
community  in  which  they  teach. 

When  they  shall  have  completed  their  practice  in  the  school,  they  return  to 
the  normal  and  resume  their  class  work  at  whatever  point  they  find  their 
classes  which  they  left  three  weeks  before.  No  special  credit  Is  given  for 
the  practice  teaching,  but  no  deductions  are  made  from  other  subjects  because 
of  the  three  weeks'  absence.  The  plan  is  not  ideal  but  it  answers  all  purposes 
better  than  any  other  plan  we  have  devised  to  suit  our  own  particular  condi- 
tions and  facilities. 

Reports  3f  the  students*  work  in  the  rural  school  and  community  are  made 
to  the  head  of  the  department  by  the  supervising  critic  for  the  work  in  the 
school,  by  the  landlady  with  whom  she  lived  as  to  her  home  qualities,  and  by 
the  student  herself  as  to  what  she  received  from  the  work  and  under  what 
conditions  she  thinks  she  might  have  received  more. 

As  supervising  critics  for  these  schools  we  have  three  very  excellent  women : 
Miss  Florence  Hill,  at  Oak  Point;  Miss  Gladys  Carson,  at  Elkins;  and  Mrs. 
Nellie  G.  Tirrell,  at  Mountain  View.  Miss  Hill  is  a  graduate  of  the  Oregon 
normal  school  of  the  class  of  1916,  23  years  of  age,  and  receives  a  salary  of 
$900  per  year  with  an  annual  increase  of  $100  for  three  years.  The  com- 
munity in  which  she  teaches  is  made  up  of  a  somewhat  stratified  society — col- 
lege graduates  and  people  with  practically  no  education;  landholders  with  jm 
children  and  children  owners  with  no  land;  landlord  and  tenant    The  school 
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itself  Is  excellent  but  the  community  spirit  is  lacking  In  cooperation  and 
purix>so. 

Miss  Carson  is  an  Oregon  Normal  School  graduate  of  the  class  of  1914 
and  Willamette  University  graduate  of  the  class  of  1917.  She  Is  27  years  of 
age  and  receives  $1,000  salary,  with  an  annual  increase  up  to  $1,300  as  the 
maximum.  The  Elkins  community  is  quite  ideal — ^practically  all  of  the  people 
landowners  with  children,  everybody  possessed  with  community  pride,  intelli- 
gent and  purposeful ;  a  better  spirit  of  cooperation  could  not  be  desired. 

Mrs.  Tirrell  is  a  graduate  of  the  Winona  Normal  School,  189S,  and  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1905.  Her  salary  is  $1,100,  with  an  annual 
increase  for  tliree  years  with  a  maximum  of  $1,400.  The  Mountain  View 
School  is  located  only  four  miles  from  Corvallis,  where  our  agricultural  college 
is  located.  Its  patrons  are  progres.sive  farmers,  dairying  being  the  chief 
Industry.    An  excellent  educational  and  industrial  spirit  are  evident  here. 

Each  of  the  school  districts,  cooperating  with  the  normal  school,  contributes 
toward  the  salary  of  the  teacher  what  it  has  been  paying  for  its  teachers,  viz^ 
$60  per  month  at  Oak  Point,  $75  at  Elkins,  and  $120  at  Mountain  View.  The 
school  district  bears  all  of  the  expense  that  it  would  ordinarily  bear,  the  normal 
school  adds  to  tliese  amounts  whatever  is  necessary  to  get  the  sort  of  super- 
visors it  desires  for  tlie  work  and  any  other  expense  that  would  naturally  be 
caused  by  it  being  a  training  school  for  tlie  normal  school. 

It  becomes  my  task  as  the  head  of  the  departDD^ent  to  give  the  students  in 
the  rural  department  tlie  economic,  social,  and  educational  viewpoint  necessary 
for  successful  rural  work.  Classes  are  offered,  therefore,  for  the  training  of 
rural  teachers  and  for  the  training  of  rural-school  supervisors  and  county 
superintendents.  Special  training  is  provided  f6r  the  zone  plan  of  rural  sup^- 
vision  which  has  been  evolved  by  the  department.  Besides  this  work  in  the 
normal  school  I  make  a  visit  each  week  to  each  of  the  schools  for  the  purpose 
of  giving  unity  of  purpose  to  all  of  the  schools,  rendering  any  assistance  I 
may  to  the  supervising  and  practicing  teachers,  and  getting  in  touch  with  the 
life  of  the  various  communities. 

Regular  faculty  meetings  with  the  supervising  critics  are  held  once  in  three 
weeks,  at  which  times  the  problems  of  the  department  are  presented  and  solved 
if  possible.  My  experience  has  shown  me  that  the  problems  of  training 
teachers  for  the  one-room  country  school  are  numerous  and  difficult,  but  the 
task  has  proved  an  absorbingly  interesting  one  and,  though  the  curtain 
around  it  is  dark  and  thick,  there  are  a  few  rifts  through  which  gleams  of 
light  appear.  We  are  happy,  hopeful,  and  following  the  gleam  which  leads 
to  a  real  rural  sehooL 


SUPPLEMENTARY  SUGGESTIONS. 
WHAT  EXPERIENCED  LEADERS  DESIRE. 

A  State  supervisor  of  rural  education  writes  as  follows: 

I  believe  from  my  experience  in  training  rural  teachers  and  later  In  super- 
vising rural  teachers  in  service  that  the  following  points  seem  to  cover  the 
work  that  I  should  expect  normal  schools  to  do  to  prepare  rural  teachers : 

1.  A  working  knowledge  of  subject  matter,  principles  of  education,  and 
methods  similar  to  the  same  line  of  work  for  students  preparing  for  any  line 
of  teaching,  though  given  in  separate  classes  with  a  rural-school  application 
if  possible. 
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2.  A  spirit  of  rural  nilndedness  created  through  (a)  the  study  of  rural  soci- 
ology; (ft)  frequent  contact  during  the  normal-school  course  with  rural  social 
affairs  and  some  responsibility  for  the  same;  (c)  living  in  the  country  during 
the  period  of  observation  and  practice  teaching. 

3.  A  working  knowledge  of  rural-school  administration  through  (a)  observa- 
tion and  practice  teaching  in  typical  rural  schools  under  expert  critics;  (b) 
study  of  laws  affecting  rural  schools  and  a  comparison  with  similar  laws  of 
other  States;  (c)  study  of  financial  data  of  typical  rural  districts  and  practical 
demonstration  of  uses  to  be  made  of  such  data. 

4.  Resourcefulness  through  (a)  rural  project  work  Included  in  the  courses  iu 
agriculture,  household  arts  and  industrial  arts;  (6)  use  of  ipaterlal  at  haiul 
In  improving  the  physical  conditions  of  the  rural  school  during  the  period  of 
practice  teaching. 

The  following  suggestions  are  made  by  a  normal-school  teacher  of  rural 
education : 

Rural  teachers  need  to  be  trainetl  to  do  three  things — to  teach,  to  lead, 
and  to  live  in  the  country. 

I.  To  accomplish  the  first,  there  should  be  (1)  Courses  giving  the  principles 
of  teaching  in  order  that  there  be  some  meaning  to  teaching  for  the  teaclier 
himself.  He  must  know  how  to  work  out  these  principles  and  adapt  them  to 
his  particular  community  and  changing  needs.  Without  them  he  will  be  nar- 
row and  eventually  fail  to  give  new  nourishment  to  the  growing  plant  (2) 
These  principles  must  be  fully  illustrated  and  frequently  demonstrated  in 
order  that  the  student  should  learn  how  to  apply  them.  This  demonstration 
work  should  be  done  in  different  types  of  schools,  rural  especially,  and 
graded.  (3)  There  should  be  an  opportunity  to  try  out  these  principles 
tlirough  practice  teaching.  This  should  include  actual  teaching  and  manage- 
ment. (County  superintendents  constantly  tell  me  students  fail  because  of 
poor  discipline  and  not  because  of  poor  teaching.  It  is  true  that  good  teaching 
begets  interest  and  interest  prevents  poor  behavior.  This  good  teaching  does 
not  come  to  the  inexperienced  teacher  at  first  and  he  must  know  some  imme- 
diate means  of  luindling  the  situation.)  (4)  Normal  schools  should  equip 
teachers  with  immediate  helps,  something  to  use  the  first  day  of  school — 
printed  charts,  number  cards,  attractive  pictures  for  sclioolroom,  lists  of  books 
for  children  to  read,  courses  giving  subject  matter  of  common  elementary 
schools. 

II.  The  training  for  leadership  must  for  the  present  be  very  definite.  Show 
how  to  organize  a  boys*  and  girls*  club,  teach  a  game,  have  school  programs, 
organize  fathers  and  mothers,  carry  on  hot  noon  lunches.  For  this  students 
should  themselves  be  organized  to  study  topics  related  to  rural  life,  learn  to 
play  games,  fundamentals  of  cooking,  sewing,  manual  training.  They  should 
study  rural  sociology  for  principles  relating  to  leadership  and  do  the  above 
things  as  application.  In  the  rural  communities  where  the  rural  training 
schools  are  located,  students  should  have  an  opportunity  to  observe  and  par- 
ticipate in  local  organizations.  In  order  to  really  find  out  something  of  rural 
people,  they  should  live  in  the  community  while  doing  practice  teaching. 
There  should  be  many  informal  social  gatherings  for  tliese  students. 

III.  It  is  the  greatest  task  of  all,  though  the  most  neglected,  to  prepare 
teachers  to  live  In  the  country.  I  almost  feel  like  saying  that  it  is  hopeless 
to  attempt  to  prepare  students  to  teach  in  the  country  if  they  do  not  like  to  live 
there.  No  one  can  do  good  work  unless  he  enjoys  it,  and  living  is  the  principal 
thing  in  teaching.  No  matter  whether  the  individual  is  city  or  country  bred, 
he  must  know  how  to  get  satisfaction  out  of  life.     We  should  develop 
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liilorosts  In  students  so  tlint  thoy  will  have  something  besides  school  work 
and  social  work  to  serve  as  personal  interests  and  study.  Interest  in  some 
form  of  nature  study  (birds),  some  hobby  in  agriculture  (flowers),  reading, 
music,  art.  A  knowledge  of  cooking,  sewing,  and  manual  training  will  help 
to  make  one's  material  living  In  the  country  a  better  one.  If  one  needs  to 
help  with  the  housework,  be  prepared.  If  possible,  have  a  home  for  the  teacher. 
This  will  give  more  satisfaction  for  living  than  almost  anything  else.  Have 
some  hollyhocks  and  popples  planted  by  the  door.  Feed  the  birds.  Keep  a 
choorful  fireplace  where  children  and  grown-up  neighbors  can  drop  in  and 
visit. 

These  additional  paragraphs  are  selected  from  replies  received  from  other 
loaders. 

1.  The  fundamental  need  is  the  attitude  of  the  training  teacher.  His  phil- 
osophy of  life  and  e<lucatlon  and  particularly  of  rural  education  must  form 
the  background  of  whatever  is  done.  The  teacher's  spirit  of  democracy  or 
autocracy  is  reflected  in  the  "  set "  of  the  student's  mind.  Just  at  this  time  I 
would  put  personality  and  character  and  right  attitude  In  teachers  foremost  in 
what  a  normal  can  do  for  rural  teachers.  The  future  of  this  country  depends 
ui)on  this,  for  country  people  are  primarily  to  be  reached  through  country 
schools.  If  care  is  taken  In  selecting  the  teacher  who  has  the  right  personality, 
democracy  may  be  taught  along  witli  even  arithmetic  methods  as  a  by-product. 
My  point  is,  that  the  emphasis  must  be  placed  not  on  the  course  of  study,  but 
on  the  administration  of  the  course  of  study.  ♦  ♦  ♦  Rural  teachers  will  be 
much  more  "  ready  for  their  work  "  if  a  better  salary  is  paid  them  and  longer 
terms  of  school  maintained.  Two  county  sui>erlntendents  In  Washington,  in 
1905,  decided  country  teachers  were  not  paid  enough — one  of  these  county 
superintendents  was  N.  D.  Sho waiter — and  because  of  the  definite  program 
those  people  organized  and  carried  through,  Washington  rural  teachers  are 
being  recognized  by  salaries  paid  and  by  professional  respect  This  end  was 
accomplished  by  directors'  meetings  in  the  county,  where  they  were  taught  the 
difference  between  a  cheap  teaclier  and  a  good  teacher;  and  so  salaries  were 
raised  In  the  two  counties.  When  Mr.  Showalter  became  head  of  the  rural 
department  in  Cheney  Normal  School,  this  plan  was  extended  to  include  con- 
ferences and  summer  schools  for  county  superintendents,  where  we  taught  them 
the  needs  of  higher  salaries  and  told  them  what  rural  teachers  shoulcl  expect 
to  give  and  get  If  a  normal  school  will  consistently  carry  through  such  a 
plan,  in  five  years  it  will  have  raised  salaries  for  rural  teachers  to  the  place 
that  good  teachers  will  be  willing  to  stay  in  tho  country,  and  a  demand  will 
be  created  for  good  rural  teachers.  Incidentally,  this  movement  tends  to  raise 
standards  for  village  and  city  schools  by  the  (limiMng)  comparisons  that  arise. 

2.  The  normal  school  can  help  ."specifically  in  tiiis  areat  work  by  exalting 
rural  life  continually.  (The  war  Is  helping  soii'o  in  this  respect)  It  can 
teach  and  preach  the  doctrines  of  better  farming',  cooperation,  better  living, 
more  permanency  In  land  tenure,  better,  happier,  mid  more  contented  homes. 
It  must  inspire  these  young  people  to  be  leaders  for  the  farm  community  rather 
than  old-fashioned  pedagogues.  By  some  scheme  along  this  line  it  must  prove 
to  farmers  that  an  efficient  rural  teacher  pays  better  dividends  for  the  com- 
munity than  even  modem  and  up-to-date  machinery  and  the  best  types  of  live 
stock.  It  is  not  a  dream.  I  believe  thoroughly  that  the  normal  school  can  and 
must  and  will  help  in  this  way.  The  normal  school  can  help  specifically  by 
placing  these  would-be  rural  teachers  in  real  open  country  schools  under  normal 
school  supervision.  Here  these  young  people  must  live  and  learn  how  to  teach 
right  where  their  future  problems  are  to  come.    All  of  this  training  does  not 
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have  to  take  place  on  the  normal  campus.    More  and  more  of  It  riMMild  take 
place  In  the  open  oonntry  where  the  real  work  ia  to  be  done. 

8.  The  normal  school  should  make  arrangements  for  the  mral  teaelMr  to  do 
at  least  two-thirds  of  her  practice  teaching  In  a  one-room  mral  adiooL  Before 
practice  teaching,  she  should  observe  in  the  training  room  of  the  Dormal  schoolf 
in  the  demonstration  school  in  the  country  if  there  la  one»  and  in  a  "real" 
one-room  schooL  In  doing  this  she  should  look  for  the  big  points  in  method  of 
instruction  and  compare,  contrast,  and  discuss  reasons  for  dilferenoes ;  then  work 
out  some  suggestive  constructive  material  for  the  different  situations  with  a 
qiecial  supervisor  for  rural  practice — one  who  knows  rural  adiools  thoroughly. 
These  teadiers  should  be  made  responsible  for  one  or  mmre  spedflc  things 
while  they  are  attending  the  normal  and  not  be  treated  as  young  children.  In 
this  way  they  will  get  more  self-confidence.  The  entire  faculty  must  be  in 
sympathy  with  the  rural  department  In  the  same  or  like  degree  tliat  it  is  to 
the  music  and  art  departments  or  any  other  department 

4.  Much  time  is  put  in  at  our  rural  practice  teaching  with  a  minimum  of  re- 
turns when  there  is  no  effective  supervision  by  a  competent  critic  teacher.  Wti 
are  aimlns^to  put  into  each  of  our  five  associated  schools  some  teacher  of  thor- 
ough training,  high  ability  and  wide  experience.  Each  one  could  then  do  efll- 
clent,  intensive,  and  richly  helpful  work  with  the  rural  students.  ...  As  a 
matter  of  course,  we^must  have  two  continuous  years  in  the  rural  course  just 
as  we  require  it  for  the  other  elementary  teaching  students.  We  know  it  is 
ridiculous  to  say  a  girl  can  teach  in  the  hardest  possible  situation  with  one-half 
the  preparation  required  for  the  type  of  position  which  Is  twice  as  easy.  Until 
every  normal  school  in,  our  gflorious  land  sets  its  standard  there  and  demands  ' 
salary  and  living  conditions  commensurate  with  these  high  qualifications,  we 
are  not  going  to  get  far  in  solving  the  rural  problem.  It  is  simply  a  matter  of 
"  redirected  education "  and  the  sooner  Uncle  Sam  wakens  to  this  fact,  the 
sooner  will  Old  Glory  smile  as  triumphantly  over  the  plowed  field  as  it  does 
over  the  factory.  .  .  .  Last,  but  not  least,  we  need  to  awaken  to  the  fact 
that  it  is  In  the  first  two  years  of  their  teaching  that  our  students'  fine  fiame 
of  enthusiasm  ashes  over  and  dies  down  into  mediocre  teaching.  We  should 
provide  for  follow-up  work — supervision  by  a  normal  instructor  familiar  with 
the  ideals  and  practices  which  have  been  taught  This  should  be  strong, 
steady,  friendly  help  through  these  crucial  years.  Such  practice  would  In- 
crease teaching  efficiency  and  save  many  of  our  rural  districts  from  disappoint- 
ment and  disaster. 

5.  There  should  be  a  good  course  in  rural  sociology  and  this  must  also  in- 
volve field  work  given  to  a  study  of  humanity  and  morality.  There  is  much 
incidental  instruction  resulting  from  practice  teaching  in  actual  mral  schools 
aud  surveys  of  real  rural  communities  whidi  is  invaluable  in  tha  preparation 
of.  rural  teachers. 

SUGGESTIONS  BT  TEACHERS  IN  SERTICE. 

Replies  to  the  question :  What,  specifically,  should  normal  schools  do  to  make 
rural  teachers  ready  for  their  work?  were  received  from  several  experienced 
rural  teachers  now  in  service.  Three  of  these  replies  are  presented  in  full.  The 
second  and  third  are  by  teachers  in  charge  of  rural  practice  schools. 

1. 1  believe  that  normal  schools  should  provide : 

1.  A  two-year  course,  after  high  school.    (Not  less.) 

2.  Special  rural  life  curriculum,  (a)  Maximum  attention  given  to  thorough 
study  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  elementary  subjects;  (b)  minimum 
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anoe  for  electlyes;  (e)  emphasize  country  life  problems;  {d)  eneoormge  rural 
school  yisitatioD  and  obseryatlon ;  (e)  practice  teaching  In  (1)  normal  training 
school,  and  (2)  standard  rural  school. 
8.  Dtscasstons  and  lectaree  furnished  by  prominent  men  In  tiie  field. 

4.  Highest  degree  of  rapport  amon^  faculty  and  whole  normal  school. 

5.  Opportanittes  for  members  of  school  boards  to  ftuniliarize  tbanselvcs  with 
this  department,  thereby  emphasizing  to  them  the  superiority  of  normal-trained 
teachers. 

IL  Somewhere  in  the  course,  the  prospectlTe  rural  teacher  should  catch  the 
spirit  (a)  of  Holmes:  ''  I  find  the  great  thing  in  this  world  is  not  so  much 
where  we  now  stand  as  the  direction  in  which  we  are  going;  to  reach  the 
port  of  heaven  we  must  sail,  not  drift  nor  lie  at  anchor;"  ib)  of  VanDylce: 
^Thls  Is  my  work,  my  blessing,  not  my  doom;  "  and  (c)  of  Kipling's  Pioneer: 

••  There  Is  no  use  going  further, 

It's  the  edge  of  cultivation. 
So  they  said  and  I  believed  it. 

Broke  my  ground  and  sowed  my  crop^ 
Built  my  barns  and  strung  my  fences, 

In  a  little  border  station 
Hid  away  beneath  the  foot-hills 

Where  the  trails  run  out  and  stop^ 
But  a  voice  as  clear  as  conscience 

Rang  interminable  changes 
On  one  everlasting  whisper 

Day  and  night  repeated,  so : 
*  Sometlilng  out  there,  something  hidden* 

Go  and  look  behind  the  ranges* 
Something  lost  behind  the  ranges, 

Lost  and  waiting  for  you.     Gk) ! '  *• 
It  seems  to  me  our  normal  schools  fail  to  inspire  a  rural  teacher  with  tlie 
greatness  of  the  work  to  be  done.    Though  I  have  all  preparation  and  have  not 
the  spirit  it  profiteth  nothing  I 
Subjects  to  be  taught : 

A.  How  to  make  a  living:  (a)  Arithmetic;  (h)  geography;  (o)  language; 
(d)  manual  training;  (e)  domestic  science;  (/)  agriculture,  etc.;  {ff)  hygiene. 
Normal  schools  are  giving  these  attention,  though  much  must  be  adapted  to 
rural  work  by  the  teacher  herself. 

B.  How  to  live  a  life:  Increasing  leisure  time  of  farmer  needs  directing, 
(a)  Music — good  course  in  use  of  victrola,  high-class  music  which  wHI  appeal 
to  country  people:  (6)  art — ^to  teach  appreciation  of  the  beauty  surrounding 
farmers;  (c)  nature  study — birds,  wild  flowers,  etc;  (d)  literature — Ibr  school 
use,  for  adults,  library  work;  (e)  playground  supervision;  (/)  rural  life  leader- 
ship— parliamentary  law,  and  expression. 

Other  suggestions :  Train  te^tchers  to  judge  textbooks  and  give  opportnnity  to 
become  familiar  with  many.    Ideas  for  profitable  busy  work. 

III.  To  me  the  most  vital  thing  Is  to  give  would-be  rural  teadieni  a  true, 
unvarnished  idea  of  the  bigness  of  their  problem,  the  vast  opportunities  and 
the  need  of  the  highest,  not  just  high,  ideals  to  pass  on  to  the  children  and  to 
the  community  into  which  they  go.  In  close  relation  with  the  above,  it  Is  only 
lair  to  point  out  the  missionary  aspect  of  the  case  financially  and  help  them 
to  go  into  the  work  not  as  a  stepping  stone  to  some  other  branch,  but  as  a 
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meaius  to  better  thlngB  in  rural  education  and  as  an  ultimate  means  to  more 
flpedalised  training  of  the  community  as  well  as  of  the  school  children,  thus 
bringing  about  a  better  salary  basia 

Of  the  more  UQeciAc  needs,  the  country  teacher  should  develop  an  inquiring 
and  discriminating  power ;  In  other  words,  she  should  coltivate  common  sense 
to  meet  the  innumerable  calls  which  come  in  the  day's  work.  In  order  to  do 
this  she  must  have  a  thorough  working  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter 
adaptable  to  each  grade,  and  she  must  know  the  characteristics  and  peoul- 
iarlttes  of  each  grade  as  well  as  of  each  individual  in  the  grade.  I  find  the 
girls  CGtaiing  out  to  teach  need  a  much  keener  appreciation  of  organization  and 
management  on  the  basis  of  economy  of  tima  They  themselves  fM  the  lack 
of  a  close  enough  acquaintance  with  the  best  subject  matter  for  the  different 
grades,  especially  in  reading.  For  instance,  they  may  know  that  the  Robin 
Hood  stories  are  good,  but  they  do  not  Icnow  that  the  ones  arranged  by 
Howard  Pyle,  and  published  by  Scribner,  are  particularly  good  for  the  fifth 
grade,  lending^  th^selves  well  to  dramatization,  particularly  in  the  country 
and  woods.  Perhaps  if  we  were  to  have  the  students  working  with  us  a  year 
instead  of  six  weeks,  this  same  remark  would  be  made  at  the  end  of  the  time, 
but  every  student  has  come  to  me  at  the  end  of  her  student  teaching  and 
deplored  the  fact  that  the  time  was  so  short  to  put  into  actual  practice  the 
things  that  she  had  gained  through  criticism  of  her  teaching  efforts  and  from 
observation. 

The  teacher  needs  to  have  her  mind  trained  and  she  needs  also  to  have 
her  eyes  trained  to  see  the  beauties  of  nature  beyond  the  muddy  door  yard; 
she  needs  ears  which  can  hear  the  song  of  the  meadow  lark  in  Efpite  of  scuf- 
fling feet  or  electric  organ,  as  the  case  may  be ;  she  must  have  the  love  for  her 
work  and  for  her  cHildren  deep  in  her  heart;  as  some  one  has  said,  she  must 
know  and  appreciate  "the  good,  the  true,  and  the  beautifuL'* 

SUPPLEMBNTARY  SUGGESTIONS. 

The  work  done  in  Kearney  (Nebraska)  State  Normal  School  in 
preparing  rural  teachers  is  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  evolu- 
tionary character  of  the  progress  which  is  being  made,  as  it  shows 
the  curriculum  in  time  requirements  from  the  meagerest  to  the  fullest 
for  two  c<Alege-year  normal  schools.  The  appended  statement  is 
taken  from  the  annual  catalogue  f6r  1918,  printed  in  the  spring  of 
this  year. 

RURAL  EDUCATION,  KEARNEY,  NEBR. 
By  li.  R.  SiFPLB,  Depabtmbnt  of  Rukal  Edtjgatioh* 

eSOONDABT  00UB8EB. 

Rural  school  management  This  is  a  course  for  those  beginning  the  study 
of  rural  education.  A  study  is  made  of  the  aims,  organization,  and  manage- 
ment of  the  rural  school.  The  school  system  and  tiie  school  law  of  Nebraska 
are  studied.    One  semester.    Text:  WiUdnson,  Jtural  School  Management 

Principles  of  teaching.  (Formerly  Elementary  psychology  and  principles  of 
teaching.)  This  course  should  follow  rural  school  management  It  is  an  ele- 
mentary study  of  the  principles  upon  which  good  teaching  is  based,  with  special 
reference  and  appUcation  to  teaching  in  rural  schoola  One  semester.  Texts: 
Strayer,  A  Brief  Course  in  the  Teaching  Process,  and  Pyle,  The  Science  of 
Human  Behavior. 
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Rural  school  methods,  observation  and  practice.  The  prcrequlglte  tar  this 
course  is  principles  of  teaching.  This  course  is  a  stncKy  of  how  to  teach  the 
several  subjects  in  the  rural  school  currlcohiin.  Much  time  is  spent  In  the 
observation  of  classroom  teaching  by  expats  and  of  actual  practice  teaching, 
by  the  student,  in  nearby  rural  demonstration  scboola  One  sonester.  Text: 
Kendall  and  Mirick,  How  to  Teaeb  the  Fundamental  Subjects. 

Open  country  recreation  and  games  with  handwork  for  rural  mAiooIs.  This 
course  consists  of  instruction  and  practice  In  how  to  play  and  sopervtae  folk- 
games,  instructive  indoor  games  for  cold  or  stormy  days,  games  that  correlate 
with  language  and  number  work,  games  f<Hr  the  playground,  etc.  A  part  of  the 
time  is  devoted  to  construction  work  suitable  for  the  primary  and  inter- 
mediate grades  in  a  rural  school.    One  semester. 

Rural  community  leadership.  This  course  consists  of  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lems of  community  leadendiip  which  confront  every  rural  teacho*.  Special 
attention  is  given  to  the  importance  of  social  leadership  and  oommnnity 
center  work.  The  course  is  based  upon  a  study  of  elemeata^  rural  sociology. 
One  semester.    Text :  Parts  of  Foght,  The  Rural  Teacher  and  His  Work. 

COLLEGE  COURSES. 

High  school  normal  training.  This  course  is  intended  for  those  students  who 
expect  to  teach  high  school  normal  training  work  in  the  high  schools  of  the 
State  or  who  wish  a  general  view  of  rural  education.  It  might  well  be  called 
theory  of  rural  education.  It  gives  a  survey  of  the  entire  field  of  rural  edu- 
cation. The  first  part  deals  with  the  school  law,  school  system,  and  manual 
for  the  normal  training  high  schools;  the  second,  with  rural  sociology;  the 
third,  with  the  organis&ation  and  management  of  a  rural  school.  Four  hours 
credit 

Rural  sociology.  This  course  deals  with  the  application  of  the  sdentfflc  laws 
of  sociology  to  rural  social  problems.  Much  laboratory  work  is  done.  Four 
hours  credit.  The  course  is  based  on  Gillette,  Constructive  Rural  Sociology, 
and  Vogt,  Introduction  to  Rural  Sociology. 

Rural  school  administration.  This  course  is  offered  In  the  summer  term 
only.  It  is  intended  for  mature  students  or  those  having  had  experience  in 
teaching,  particularly  for  principals  of  rural  high  and  CMiSfdldated  sdiools, 
principals  of  village  schools  and  county  superintendents.  The  course  deals 
with  the  administration  of  a  school  system  from  the  standpoint  9f  the  State, 
the  county  and  the  local  district  in  the  United  States  and  in  Nebraska,  so  far 
as  the  rural  schools  are  concerned.  Four  hours  credit  The  course  is  based 
upon  Cubberley  and  Elliott 

ST7BAL  DiSirONSTBATTON   SCHOOLS. 

For  observation  and  practice  purposes,  there  are  three  rural  schools  aflMiated 
with  the  Kearney  State  Normal  School  in  its  rural  education  work:  The  Col- 
lins, the  Glenwood,  and  the  Victor  Scliool.  Students  in  the  dq;>artment  of 
rural  education  spend  a  definite  amount  of  time  in  these  schools  observing  and 
practice  teaching.  They  are  typical  rural  schools,  well  equipped  and  presided 
over  by  capable  teachers.  E^ch  community  is  wide-awake  and  coc^peratea 
fully  in  the  work  of  training  rural  teachers.  The  normal  school,  in  return, 
assists  in  every  possible  way  to  make  these  schools  highly  efficient  for  the 
children. 

Collins  SchooL  This  is  a  modern  two- room  building,  built  to  serve  com- 
munity purposes  as  well  as  school.  It  is  a  social  center  for  the  entire 
neighborhood. 
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Glenwood  SchooL  This  community  recently  voted  to  bnlld  a  community 
house  and  when  completed  It  will  be  one  of  the  best  bnlldlngs  of  its  kind  in 
the  State. 

Victor  8<dkooL    This  is  a  new  bnilding  of  the  bungalow  typai 

KBABNST  BTTRJiL  GLOB. 

The  Kearney  Rural  Olub  contributes  a  definite  part  to  the  work  of  the  depart- 
ment of  rural  education.  It  is  a  voluntary  student  organisation  to  whidi  all 
students  in  rural  education  are  expected  (thou£^  not  required)  to  belong.  It 
furnishes  excellent  training  in  community  leadership  and  supKriiements  the  <dass- 
room  work  in  practically  all  courses  offered.  It  gives  practice  in  planning  and 
executing  programs  suitable  for  rural  oonmiunities  and  helps  to  develop  indi- 
vidual Initiative.  Students  going  out  to  teach  find  the  work  of  the  dub  invalu- 
able to  them  in  th^r  community  work. 

BUBAI.  KXTENBIOIf   SEBVIGB. 

An  extension  service  is  maintained  to  help  communities  tliat  are  striving  for 
better  things.  Lectures,  lantern  slides,  social  programs,  music,  talking  machine 
use,  plays,  etc.,  are  the  means  used.  Assistance  is  givoi  in  rural  church  im- 
provement, consolidation  of  schools,  the  building  of  modem  rural  school  build- 
ings, in  grange  work,  in  modem  farm  home  construction  planning. 

THE  ELEMENTARY  RURAL  COURSE. 


VIBST  TXAB. 


First  semester. 

Industrial  geography 5 

Elective     (reading    and    American 

classics  or  algebra) 5 

General   science 5 


Industrial  arithmetic. 
Drawing 


5 


Second  semester. 

United  States  history  for  grades 5 

Elective  (reading  and  English  class- 
ics or  algebra) 5 

Agriculture  5 

Hygiene  and  sanitation 5 

Music 


SBCOND  TKAB. 


Second  semester. 

Farm  accounting 

English    (grammar) 


5 

5 

Manual  training 5 

Elementary   physchology   and   prin- 
ciples of  teaching 5 

Rural  school  plays  and  games  and 
handwork 


Fi^st  semester. 

Civics  (including  history  and  geog- 
raphy of  Nebraska) 5 

English  (composition  and  orthog- 
raphy)  5 

Domestic  science  (girls)  or  agri- 
culture (boys) 5 

Rural  school  management  and  rural 
sociology 6 

Penmanship _.— 

On  completion  of  this  course  a  rural  elementary  certificate  is  issued  by  the 
normal  schooL  This  certificate  is  good  for  three  years  in  any  rural  school  in 
Nebraska.    It  may  be  renewed. 

This  certificate  includes  all  the  subjects  now  required  for  a  second-grade 
county  certificate  and  in  addition:  Domestic  science,  manual  training,  general 
science,  playground  supervision,  handwork,  rural  school  management,  rural 
sociology,  elementary  psychology,  and  principles  of  teaching.    All  subjects  in 
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the  cmme  are  taught  from  the  standpoint  of  the  rural  school  hy  experts  In  the 
▼arioos  departments  of  the  normal  school.  The  elementary  rural  certificate  Is 
given  without  examination  to  those  who  finish  the  course  prescribed  abore. 

All  students  who  enter  the  elementary  rural  course  must  he  16  years  of  age 
and  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  of  the  common  schools  or  its  equivalent 
Those  who  have  completed  the  ninth  grade  or  lt»  equivalent  may  enter  the 
course  and  complete  it  in  one  year.  In  this  part  of  the  State  the  demand  is  for 
at  least  four  years  of  high  school  training  for  rural  school  teachers^ 

THE  ADVANCED  RURAL  GOURSB. 


FIBST   TBAB. 


First  Semester. 
Elective  mathematics  or  industrial 

worls   5 

English   (rural  school  literature)..  5 

Rural  school  management 6 

Physics  I 5 

Music 


Second  Semester. 
Elective  (mathematics  or  industrial 

work) 5 

English  (industrial  English  reading 

and  classics) 5 

Rural  leadership   (or  principles  of 

teaching,  etc 5 

Physics  II 5 

Drawing .«<. 


SECOND    YEAB. 


First  Semester. 


Second  Semester. 


European  history  (or  United  States 

history) 5 

Manual    training 5 

Agriculture   5 

Observation  and  practice 5 

Penmanship  and  rural  school  library 
methods » 


European  history,  (or  Industrial 
geography) — 5 

English  (public  speaking  or  ex- 
pression or  dramatics) S 

Botany    6 

Principles  of  teaclilng  and  methods 
with  observation  (or  leaderfi^ip).  5 

Rural  plays,  games  and  handwork— 

To  graduate  from  this  course  each  student  must  have  credits  for  one  or 
more  semesters  in  each  of — ^agriculture,  manual  training,  and  domestic  science; 
excepting  young  men,  who  may  take  an  additional  semester  in  agriculture 
or  manual  training  instead  of  domestic  science.  Where  possible,  students  in 
this  course  may  take  four  subjects  chosen  from  the  following :  Orammar ;  com- 
position and  orthography;  reading  and  classics;  industrial  arithmetic;  in- 
dustrial geography;  farm  accounts;  United  States  history. 

Those  who  have  completed  the  tenth  grade  in  high  school  and  who  must 
teach  in  one  year,  may  take  an  elective  course  chosen  from  the  above  advanced 
rural  course  and  receive  an  elementary  rural  State  certificate.  Such  students 
may  complete  the  advanced  course  in  one  additional  year. 

Those  who  have  finished  the  eleventh  grade  in  high  school  may  complete 
the  advanced  rural  course  in  one  year  and  one  summer  term. 

All  those  who  complete  the  advanced  rural  course  will  receive  a  first-grade 
rural  State  certificate  and  after  three  years  of  successful  experience  shall  ne 
entitled  to  a  professional  rural  State  certificate  good  for  lif^  These  certifi- 
cates are  also  good  in  village  and  town  schools  of  the  State. 

The  i.dvanced  rural  State  certificate  Includes  all  the  subjects  now  required 
for  the  first-grade  county  certificate  and  in  addition :  Domestic  science,  manual 
training,  playground  supervision,  European  history,  music,  rural  school  library 
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methods,  public  speaking,  rural  school  management,  rural  leadership,  and  a 
year  of  methods,  observation  and  practice  In  typical  rural  schools  under  ex- 
pert supervision.  In  addition,  all  students  become  members  of  the  rural  club 
where  rural  community  leadership  is  demonstrated. 

SPECIAL  DIPLOMA. 
Rtthal  High  School  Teachkbs'  Oottssk 


ITRST  TEAS. 


Psychology 
English 


Electlves  (rural  science). 

Drawing  (drill) 

Rural  sociology 

Teaching  ^ 


Biologxror  nature  study 4 

Elect!  ves     (rural    industrial    sub- 
jects)    7 

Music    (drill) S 


SECOND    YIIAB. 


History  of  education  and  adoles- 
cence      4 

Electives 6 


Teaching  (in  rural  schools) 5 

Electives 10 

Reviews 4 


CERTIFICATES  ISSUED  (REQUIRED  BY  STATUTE). 

We  issue  three  certificates  now.  One,  on  completion  of  equivalent  of  tenth 
grade  plus  professional  work  called  **  Rural  Elementary  State  Certificate  *'  and 
good  for  three  years.  (We  are  not  pushing  this  course.)  One,  on  comple- 
tion of  equivalent  of  twelfth  grade  plus  professional  work,  called  First  Grade 
Rural  State  Certificate  and  good  for  three  years;  becomes  life  certificate  after 
three  years  of  successful  experience.  One,  on  completion  of  the  first  year  of 
college  work,  for  those  who  must  teach  before  completion  of  course,  called  Ele- 
mentary Certificate  and  good  for  one  to  three  years.  Holders  usually  find 
places  In  tenth  grade  rural  schools.  On  completion  of  the  second  year  of  col- 
lege work,  by  choosing  electives  suitable,  a  special  rural  high  school  diploma 
is  offered.    This  diploma  is  ezpectecT  of  all  who  teach  in  rural  high  schoola 


PRACTICE  TEACHING,  MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

By  C.  B.  Patzeb,  Department  of  Supervision. 

The  total  number  of  students  for  whom  practice  teaching  is  provided  each 
year  is  about  480.  This  number  is  composed  of  various  groups  for  whom 
differentiated  practice  teaching  has  been  provided.  There  are  students  who 
are  specialising  to  teach  in : 

1.  Kindergartens.  2.  Primary  grades.  8.  Grammar  grades.  4.  Schools  for 
the  deaf.  6.  Departments  of  manual  training  and  drawing  in  high  schools 
and  elementary  schools.  6.  Departments  of  music  in  high  schools  and  ele- 
mentary schools.  7.  Elementary  schools  demanding  the  ability  to  teach  Ger- 
man. 8.  High  schools,  as  as^stants  or  principals.  9.  State  graded  schools,  as 
principals  or  dass  teachers.    10.  One-room  country  schools. 

The  students  in  the  kindergarten  group  do  their  practice  teaching  in  the 
kindergartens  of  the  city  schools,  in  the  mission  kindergartens,  and  in  the 
kindergartens  of  the  elementary  school  connected  with  the  normal  schooL 
They  devote  each  morning  for  18  weeks  to  practice  teaching; 
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2  and  8.  Tlie  stodents  In  th«  primary  and  snunmarsraoiMdevvtolS^roekBto 
practice  teaching,  all  of  whidi  !a  done  In  tbe  dty  ediools  of  MHwRnkea.  This 
iemester  we  are  practicing  In  {82  of  the  MUwankBe  eehools.  Hie  fltndentB 
report  at  the  time  the  regular  teachers  report  In  the  morning,  and  remain  nntll 
the  close  of  school*  that  is,  12  o'clock.  Each  group  gets  ft^m  three  to  four  or 
five  periods  of  teaching  during  the  morning,  aggregating  not  leas  than  100 
minutes  nor  more  than  120  minutes  of  actual  teaching.  The  students,  how- 
ever, assist  the  class  teachers  during  the  special-help  period  of  half  an  hour, 
which  time  is  not  included  in  the  so-called  regular  teaching. 

4.  The  students  quali^ing  to  teach  in  the  schools  for  the  deaf  devote  18 
weeks  of  half-day  practice  teacftlng  in  the  school  for  the  deaf  in  Milwaukee, 
and  9  weeks  of  half-daj  teaching  in  the  grades  of  the  city  schools.  The 
diploma  issued  to  graduates  of  the  school  for  the  dea^  which  is  a  coarse  of 
three  years,  authori2se8  them  to  teach  not  only  in  schools  for  the  deaf  but  also 
in  elementary  schools  in  the  State. 

5.  The  students  in  this  group  pursue  the  three-years  course  in  the  art  school 
and  spend  12  weeks  of  half-day  teaching  in  two  large  elementary  schools  Just 
outside  of  the  dtj  limits  of  Milwaukee.  They  virtually  teach  most  of  the  time, 
reporting  when  the  regular  teachers  report  and  leaving  at  the  close  of 
school  at  noon.  The  teachers  qualifying  for  work  in  manual  training  get  th^r 
practice  teaching  In  the  manual  training  centers  of  Milwaukea 

7.  Group  7  is  a  small  group.  The  students  in  this  group  also  get  their  prac- 
tice teaching  in  the  city  schools  of  Milwaukea 

6  and  8.  The  students  who  are  qualifying  to  teach  in  departments  of  music 
in  high  schools  and  elementary  schools,  or  who  are  qualifying  as  high  school 
assistants  or  principals,  get  their  practice  teaching  In  the  high  schools  and  ele- 
mentary schools  In  cities  and  a  few  large  villages  within  a  radius  of  60  miles 
of  Milwaukee.  They  devote  12  weeks  to  this  practice  teaching,  reporting  to  the 
schools  the  entire  day  f6r  the  entire  period  of  their  practice  work.  This 
necessitates  that  the  students  temporarily  make  their  homes  in  the  cities  or 
villages  where  they  do  their  practice  teaching. 

They  do  part  of  their  work  in  the  high  school  and  part  In  the  elementary 
school  connected  with  the  high  school.  This  Is  done  for  the  reason  that  the 
teadbers  of  music  are  expected  to  cover  all.the  grades  and  the  high  school,  and 
the  students  qualifying  for  what  might  be  called  regular  high  school  teaching 
will,  upon  graduation,  secure  diplomas  quall^lng  them  to  teach  not  only  in 
high  schools,  but  in  the  grammar  grades  of  elementary  schools.  I  may  say 
that  the  course  f6r  these  groups  is  three  years.  The  course  fbr  the  group  of 
students  qualifying  for  regular  high  school  work  within  the  next  year  will  be 
extended  to  four  yeara 

9.  The  students  qualifying  for  the  prlncipalships  of  State  graded  schools  get 
their  observation  and  practice  teaching  In  State  graded  schools  within  a 
radius  of  20  or  80  miles  of  MUwaukee.  These  students  spend  12  weeks,  all 
day  teaching,  in  these  schools.  Naturally  these  students  also  take  up  a  tempor- 
ary residence  during  the  period  of  their  practice  teadilng.  In  the  Tillages  in 
which  this  work  is  done. 

10.  Students  qualifying  for  teaching  in  one-room  country  sdiools  are  divided 
Into  two  groups :  The  one  group  teaches  the  first  6  weeks  of  the  last  12  weeks 
of  the  year ;  the  other  group,  the  last  6  weeks  of  the  last  12  weeks  of  the  year. 
This  Is  also  all  day  teaching.  Naturally  the  teachers  with  whom  these  students 
work  give  them  some  time  for  observation  and  some  time  for  the  preparation 
of  their  work  f6r  the  next  day.  Last  year  we  placed  students  In  some  80 
different  rural  schools  of  Milwaukee,  Osaukee,  Washington,  Waukesha,  and 
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Badne  Oonnti^.    The  sttuSentB  placed  In  State  graded  achoola  if«f«  also  placed 
tai  then  oomitles. 

8X7PEBVI8ION  OF  FBACTICE  TEACHEB8. 

We  have  three  supervisors  who  devote  all  their  time  to  the  supervifiion  of 
practice  teaching  in  the  grades  of  the  dty  schools,  the  rural,  State  graded,  and 
high  schools;  and  three  others  who  devote  half  time  to  this  work.  Besides 
these  supervisors  there  are  three  supervisors  who  devote  a  half  day  each  to  the 
supervision  of  the  kindergarten  teaching  in  the  city  schools  of  Milwaukee.  The 
practice  teadiing  in  the  State  graded  schools  is  done  in  the  fall  of  the  year. 
For  the  supervision  of  these  schools,  one  of  the  regular  supervisors  Is  released 
wlio  devotes  an  of  bis  time  to  the  supervision  of  the  teaching  in  these  schools. 
The  practice  teaching  of  the  students  qualifying  for  high  school  teaching  and 
ffyr  tbe  teaching  of  music  in  the  high  sdiools  and  elementary  schools  is  done 
the  second  12  weeks  of  our  school  year.  When  this  teaching  is  in  progress, 
one  man  in  released  fbr  this  supervision,  but  usually  it  becomes  necessary  to 
release  one  other  person  for  part  time  supervision  of  this  work.  Que  of  the 
teachers  of  the  art  school  attends  to  the  supervision  of  students  doing  practice 
teaching  from  that  schooL 

The  soperviaor  of  practice  teaching,  that  is  myself,  soperviaeB  the  work  of 
every  practice  teacher  at  least  once. 

Possibly  I  should  have  said  In  the  beginning  of  this  article  that  the  490 
students  who  do  practice  teaching  daring  any  one  year  are  divided  Into  two 
groups — the  one  group  doing  its  teaching  the  first  half  of  the  year,  that  is  the 
first  18  weekBi  and  the  other  group  doing  its  practice  teaching  the  second  half 
of  the  year.  This  grouping  is  rather  artificial  in  character,  for  in  the  first 
group,  that  Is  the  group  doing  th^r  teaching  the  first  senoester,  are  all  included 
who  come  from  outside  the  city  of  Milwaukee.  Daring  the  second  semester, 
students  who  live  In  Milwaukee  get  their  practice  teaching,  l^ia  grouping 
was  made  necessary  ftor  the  reason  tliat  students  coming  fhim  the  outside 
naturally  will  teach  outside  Milwaukee,  in  the  cities  of  the  State.  Their  work, 
for  this  reason,  siiould  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  first  semester  so  that 
their  records  of  teaching  may  be  made  up  by  that  tioie,  and  that  when  prin- 
cipals and  superlnteudents  oome  to  the  school  in  April,  May,  and  June,  for 
teachers  they  may  meet  personally  students  who  have  finished  their  practice 

XELATiairS  BXISTIWQ  HgrWICICW  THE  10LWAX7KKE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  Ain>  THE 
VABIOUS  SCHOQIS  Uf  THX  CITT  OY  MILWAUKKB  AND  IN  THE  CX>UNTiaB  ADJOININO 
inLWAUKXI  OOUNTT. 

I  may  truthfully  say  that  the  relations  existing  between  the  Milwaukee 
Normal  School  and  the  various  schools  in  which  practice  teachtog  is  done  Is 
of  a  most  cordial  kind.  To  be  sure,  the  system  of  practice  teaching  obtaining 
In  Milwaukee  has  been  tested  out  during  the  past  20  years.  The  board  of 
school  directors  authorized  our  going  into  the  public  schools  of  Milwaukee  for 
practice  teaching  and  the  superintendent,  assistant  superintendents,  special 
supervisors,  principals,  and  grade  teachers  of  the  city  system  of  schools  are  all 
In  hearty  accord  with  the  practice  teaching  done  in  the  dty  schools.  They  are 
of  great  assistance  to  the  normal  school.  When  some  little  friction  does  mani- 
fest itself,  as  occasionally  happens,  the  supervisors  or  the  supervisor  of  practice 
teaching  of  the  normal  school  •*  pours  oH  on  the  troubled  waters." 

The  inractice  teaching  as  done  in  the  one-room  rural  schools  has  been  tried 
oat  for  three  years.    We  had  very  little  trouble  in  securing  the  cooperation  of 
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county  sapertntendents,  district  boards,  and  the  mral  teachofs.  In  making 
arrangements  fbr  this  teaching  we  endeavored  to  get  into  the  larger  district 
schools,  and  it  soon  became  evident  to  the  teachers  in  these  schools  and  to  the 
district  boards  that  we  were  of  considerable  service.  This  possibly  explains 
the  welcome  which  we  received  in  these  adiools. 

This  is  the  third  year  that  we  are  using  the  State  graded  schools  £or  practice 
teaching,  and  it  is  also  the  third  year  that  we  have  gone  into  the  hi|^  schools 
with  our  prospective  high  school  teachers^ 

I  believe  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  the  system  that  has  been  Introduoed  has 
come  to  stay,  at  least  for  a  number  of  years.  It  has  its  disadvantages  but  also 
It  has  decided  advantages.  Through  the  system  of  practice  teaching  ^e  Mil- 
waukee Normal  School  has  become  a  part  of  a  much  larger  community  than 
ever  before,  which  community  is  beginning  to  realise  how  helpful  it  can  be  in 
properly  training  normal  school  students  for  the  important  work  of  teaching, 

CLOSE  CONTACT  WITH  RURAL  LIFE. 

By  Mact  Campbell. 

Iowa*8  greatest  natural  resource  is  her  fertile  farm  land.  Few  spots  on  the 
globe  have  been  so  carefully  prepared  by  nature  to  be  the  home  of  a  great  agri- 
cultural people.  A  large  and  vitally  important  part  of  Iowa's  population  will 
always  live  on  the  land. 

Two  very  difficult  problems  confront  those  who  are  Interested  in  the  progress 
and  future  strength  of  rural  Iowa :  First,  how  may  we  encourage  a  fair  share 
of  our  most  capable,  ambitious,  and  best  educated  young  folks  to  live  on  the 
land?  Second,  bow  may  we  encourage  a  fair  share  of  our  most  capable, 
ambitious,  and  best  educated  teachers  to  give  a  lifetime  of  service  in  the 
schools  that  b^ong  to  the  land? 

It  seems  probable  that  these  problems  will  never  be  solved  permanently 
until  they  are  solved  in  the  spirit  of  American  democracy  which  recognizes  the 
right  and  privilege  of  each  individual  to  prepare  himself  for  and  enter  that 
occupation  which  holds  out  to  him  the  largest  opportunities  for  success, 
prosperity,  and  hairiness. 

James  A.  Garfield,  teacher  and  statesman,  pointed  out  that  in  America  we 
have  no  horizontal  stratifications  of  our  democracy  with  layers  of  stone  to 
hold  men  down,  but  rather  the  mobility  of  the  sea  where  every  particle  Is 
free  to  move  and  rise  to  glitter  on  the  crest  of  the  highest  waves.  Realizing 
this  fundamental  truth,  we  see  that  a  fair  share  of  our  most  capable,  ambitious, 
and  best  educated  young  people  will  not  choose  to  live  their  lives  on  the  land 
until  life  on  the  land  is  so  reorganized  and  improved  that  it  offers  oppor- 
tunities equivalent  to  those  found  anywhere  else.  A  fair  share  of  our  most 
capable,  ambitious,  and  best  educated  teachers  will  not  choose  to  give  a  life- 
time of  service  in  the  schools  that  belong  to  the  land  until  those  schools  are 
so  reorganized  and  improved  that  they  offer  as  good  an  opportunity  fbr  a  suc- 
cessful professional  career  as  any  other  schools  anywhere. 

A  recent  Inquiry  made  by  the  writer  into  the  reasons  why  many  of  the 
most  capable  teachers  in  the  State  gave  up  teaching  in  rural  schools  at  their 
first  opportunity,  disclosed  the  fact  that  these  energetic,  capable,  well-educated 
teachers  found  teaching  in  a  rural  school  to  be  a  blind-all^  Job  offering  no 
opportunity  for  a  professi<mal  career  comparable  to  those  offered  in  other 
teaching  positions.  So  the  children  of  the  land  are  constantly  denied  the 
opportunity  to  associate  with  the  strong,  vigorous  personalities  and  the  best 
educated  minds  in  the  teaching  profession.    This  tendency  of  the  most  capable^ 
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amMtlotis,  and  best  qualified  teachers  to  go  where  the  best  opportnnitles  are 
is  already  showing  itself  among  the  gradnates  of  the  mral  teachen*  course 
and  is  taking  some  of  the  most  prtMnlsing  teachers,  specially  trained  for  mral 
schools,  into  town  and  city  schools  offering  saperior  advantages. 

The  comparatiTely  small  number  who  graduate  from  the  mral  teachers' 
courses  in  proportion  to  the  large  numb^s  enrolled  in  these  courses  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  many  of  these  young  teachers,  just  In  the  pinfeather  stage,  are 
planning  on  using  the  rural  school  mertiiy  as  a  stepping  stone  to  teaching 
po6iti(M]S  ofliering  greats  opportunities.  Hence,  they  drop  out  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  meet  the  legal  requirements  to  secure  certificates,  feeling  that  the 
opportunities  ofltered  by  the  rural  school  do  not  warrant  larger  investment 
in  education. 

It  Is  axiomatic  thvt  as  the  teacher  so  is  the  schooL  No  school  can  be  per- 
manently strong  and  successful  until  it  can  attract  and  hold  strong  and 
successful  teadiers.  Those  who  have  studied  the  matter  are  profoundly  im- 
pressed with  the  fact  tiiat  in  some  way  rural  Ufe  and  the  rural  school  are 
v«ry  closely  bound  up  together.  They  are  the  Inseparable  Siamese  Twins  of 
Iowa — neither  can  advance  any  farther  than  it  can  carry  the  other  with  it 

Recognizing  this  fact,  the  department  of  rural  education  accepts  the  double 
duty  of  attempting  to  train  better  teachers  for  mral  schools  and  at  the  same 
time  of  encouraging  farming  communities  to  develop  better  conditions.  To  this 
end,  every  possible  opportunity  is  seized  by  members  of  the  department  to 
keep  in  dose  touch  with  the  peo^Ae  on  tlie  land,  to  gain  their  confidence  and 
good  will  and  through  this  close  contact  discover  every  possible  avenue  of 
advance.  Some  practical  means  of  keeping  in  this  dose  contact  with  conditions 
on  the  land  has  been  found  as  follows: 

1.  Rural  life  surveys  conducted  by  members  of  the  department 

2.  Boys'  and  girls'  dub  work  and  school  home  gardens  in  the  territory  served 
by  the  demonstration  sdiools. 

8.  CSommunity  coiter  meetings  in  the  demonstration  schools. 

4.  Service  rendered  by  members  of  the  department,  as  members  of  the 
County  Oonndl  of  Defense's  Seed  Oorn  and  l^og  Survey  and  Garden  Oom- 
mittea 

5.  Assistance  by  all  members  of  the  department  in  the  organization  and 
conduct  of  the  school  thrift  campaign  in  Blackhawk  County. 

6.  Intensive  stud^  of  conditions  in  the  rural  demonstration  sdiools.  These 
schools  serve  as  researdi  laboratories  for  the  department  of  mral  education 
as  wdl  as  training  schools  for  rural  teadiers,  and  the  amount  of  time  spent 
in  them  by  members  of  the  department  is  not  necessarily  proportional  to  the 
numbier  of  student  teachers  in  training. 

COMMUNITY  CENTER  ORGANIZATION. 
By  Maot  Camvbkex. 

The  steps  suggested  here  are  those  which  have  beeo  found  most  successful 
by  the  department  of  rural  education  in  four  years'  experience  in  developing 
oommimlty  center  organizations  in  schools  where  the  movement  is  new.  There 
are  now  85  such  community-center  organizations  in  successful  operation  in 
rural  schools,  village  schools,  and  consolidated  schools. 

1.  The  teacher  should  visit  In  as  many  homes  as  possible  and  Invite  the 
patrons  to  attend  a  community  meeting  at  the  school  to  see  something  of  the 
work  of  the  schooL  Visit  all  the  homes  in  the  district,  not  simply  those  repre- 
sented by  children  in  schooL  It  is  a  community  meeting  that  is  desired.  Invite 
all  the  people. 
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2.  Select  tlie  most  eoniFenleiit  date  for  the  first  meeting  and  adTerttse  tt 
widely  by  all  means  in  your  power— personal  invitations  through  the  pnpils» 
calls  ovar  the  telepluMie,  and  items  In  the  newq;Miper. 

3.  The  program  for  the  first  meeting  should  contain  three  or  fbnr  demon- 
strations of  the  actoal  work  of  the  school.  The  teach^  should  Introduce  this 
work  with  a  tactful  suggestion  that  at  each  of  the  community  c»iter  meetings 
some  of  the  regular  work  of  the  school  will  be  shown  to  give  permits  and 
other  taxpayers  an  opportunity  to  see  the  results  of  the  expenditure  of  th^r 
money  and  note  the  progress  made  by  the  school  from  time  to  time. 

Some  kinds  of  school  work  which  lend  themselves  very  well  to  a  place  on 
the  community-center  program  are:  Primary  reading,  phonics  driDs^  drama- 
tized reading  lessons,  compositions  written  for  the  language  class  and  read 
by  their  authors,  rhythm  drills  and  singing  by  the  school,  especially  with  the 
yictrola ;  experiments  and  tests  in  geography,  agriculture,  and  home  economics ; 
rapid  drills  in  the  fundamental  operations  in  arithmetic,  and  the  working  of 
practical  problems  at  the  board ;  and  spelling  from  such  a  list  as  the  "Hundred 
Demons"  or  the  TThousand  Words  In  Most  Ck>nmM)n  Use,"  the  competition  be- 
ing based  on  the  idea  of  showing  that  every  pupil  in  a  competing  group  is 
perfect  in  his  spelling  of  the  whole  list  of  common  words. 

4.  EbLplain  tactfully  that  these  meetings  are  not  school  entertainments  and 
that  they  are  not  old-fashicmed  lyceums  or  debating  societies.  Oall  attention  to 
the  fact -that  th^  are  held  in  the  schoolhouae  because  the  school  is  the  one 
organization  which  is  sui^xMrted  by  all  the  people  and  that  some  of  the  regular 
school  work  wUl  be  shown  to  give  the  community  some  idea  of  the  progress  of 
the  school.  Bxplain  that  it  is  the  purpose  of  the  organization  to  lead  to 
constant  dlscussicm  of  those  problems  of  most  immediate  concern  to  the  com- 
munity. 

At  the  present  time  some  of  these  problems  are  Red  Cross  work,  means  of 
saving  food  and  fuel,  liberty  bonds,  and  thrift-stamp  loans  to  the  National 
Government,  war-time  gardens,  securing  farm  help,  better  sanitary  conditions, 
saving  seed  corn,  community  recreation,  better  roads,  Qovemment  management 
of  railroads,  etc. 

5.  Introduce  on  the  first  program  some  membeis  of  the  community  for.  out- 
side speakers,  who  have  personally  been  invited  by  you  to  speak  on  some 
timely  subject  in  which  they  are  much  interested. 

6  Plan  your  program  carefully,  so  that  it  is  not  too  long.  Place  your  best 
number  last,  and  following  it  invite  the  people  to  gather  at  the  schoolhouse 
once  each  month  for  similar  meeting& 

7.  Suggest  that  as  a  teacher  you  would  like  to  have  the  community  elect 
two  members  of  a  program  committee  to  serve  with  you  in  planning  the  work 
of  the  organization.  Urge  the  people  to  do  this.  If  they  do  not,  then  appoint 
the  two  additional  members  yourself. 

No  written  constitution  or  other  drafted  outline  of  procedure  governing  the 
organization  or  conduct  of  the  community-center  meetings  is  desired. 

8.  Develop  all  the  initiative  and  leadership  you  can  in  your  helpers  by  urging 
them  to  take  the  lead  while  you  remain  in  the  background.  Urge  one  of  them 
for  chairman.    But  see  to  it  thai  thinfft  are  kept  moving. 

9.  During  these  war  times  practice  thrift — do  not  follow  the  meetings  with 
the  social  lunch  which  Is  so  enjoyable  and  helpful  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. 

10.  Bring  all  the  important  interests  representing  your  community  together 
in  your  community-center  meetings  and  give  each  a  hearing  there. 

11.  Outside  speakers  are  usually  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  to  appear 
before  these  meetings.     The  county  superintendent,  physicians,  bankers,  Red 
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Cross  workers,  sayings  and  thrift  workers,  county  crop  agents,  county  su- 
pervisors, township  trustees,  school  directors,  ministers,  and  other  public- 
spirited  citizens,  have  been  found  very  willing  to  address  these  meetings. 

12.  The  teacher  may  tactfully  call  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  scliool 
which  the  people  will  appreciate  more  fully  when  they  are  assembled  in  the 
schoolhouse  and  can  see  the  conditions  pointed  out  To  require  parents  to 
sit  for  two  hours  in  the  poor  seats  of  a  schoolhouse  is  often  a  most  eloquent 
argument 

COOPERATING  TEACHERS  OF  RURAL  EDUCATION. 

The  names  and  addresses  of  teachers  of  rural  education  in  State  normal 
schools  who  responded  to  the  personal  questionnaire  used  and  correspondence 
carried  on  in  securing  data  for  this  bulletin  are  here  given. 

The  stigred  names  are,  as  accurately  as  could  be  determined,  those  of  heads 
of  departments  of  rural  education. 


Avent,  James  E.,  East  Radford,  Va. 

Baker,  F.  E.,  Edlnboro,  Pa. 
•Real,  Carolyn,  SUver  City.  N.  Mer. 
•Biery,  a  J^  Bowling  Green,  Ohio. 

Brim,  O.  a,*  Rock  HiU.  N.  C. 
•Brockett,  J.  C,  Platteville,  Wis. 
•Brown,  George  W.,  Peru,  Nebr. 

Burkholder,  A.  0.,  San  Marcos,  Tex. 
*Burnham,  Ernest,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
•Burrows,  Mark,  KirksvlUe,  Mo. 
•Burton,  A  C,  Bowling  Green,  Ky. 
•Campbell,  Macy,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

Chandler,  A  B.,  Fredericksburg,  Va. 
•Christensen,  Etta  0.,  Superior,  Wia 
•Cleaton,  Sue  C,  MiUedgeville,  Ga. 

Combellick,  O.  E.,  EUendale.  N.  Dak. 
•Conant,  Mary  A,  Moorhead,  Minn. 
•Craig,  George  E.,  Cheney,  Wash. 

Culp,  Vernon,  Springfield,  S.  Dak. 
•Culter,  H.  M.,  Emporia,  Kans. 
•Dunn,  Fannie  E.,  FarmviUe,  Va, 
•Fairchlld,  J.  A,  LaCrosse,  Wis. 

Field,  Frank,  California,  Pa. 
•Fuller,  Henry  H.,  Mankato,  Minn. 
♦Grote,  Caroline,  Macomb,  111. 
•Guhin,  M.  M.,  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

Harbold,  P.  M.,  Mlllersville,  Pa. 
•Harrin,  F.  H.,  Conway,  Ark. 
•Hubbard,  Jesse  W.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
•Hughes,  Mary  M.,  Gunnison,  Colo. 
•Jaastad,  F.  E.,  Eau  Claire,  Wis. 
•Kelley,  John,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Keppie,   Elizabeth   E.,   Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 
•Klemme,  E.  J.,  Bellingham,  Wash. 
•Kruse,  S.  A,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo. 
•Light,  Lee  R.,  DUlon,  Mont 


Lynd,  Louise  B.,  Tempe,  Ariz: 
•Malott  James  I.,  River  Falls,  Wis, 
•Mardls,  S.  K.,  Athens,  Ohio. 
•Mendenhall,  Edgar,  Pittsburg,  Kans. 
•MlUay,  F.  E.,  Lewlston,  Idaho, 
•Morse,  Marion  V.,  Johnson,  Vt 
*Neale,  Oscar  W.,  Stevens  Point,  Wis. 

Newton,  Cora  I.,  Brldgewater,  Mas& 
•Oakes,  Mrs.  Lura  S.,  Chlco,  CaL 
•Packard,  Edgar,  Normal,  IlL 

Perkins,  M.  L.,  Ada,  Okla. 
•Pittman,  M.  S.,  Monmouth,  Oreg. 
♦Pullen,  J.  S.,  Richmond,  Ky. 

Reavely,  John,  Clarion,  Pa. 
•Sale,  S.  Frances,  Harrisburg,  Va. 
♦Sanders,  J.  T.,  Natchitoches,  La. 
•Schmidt,  G.  A,  Whitewater,  Wis. 
*> Schoenhals,  M.  K.  (Miss),  Hays  City, 

Kans. 
•Scale,  E.  C,  Kent  Ohio. 

Silver,  Ernest  L.,  Plymouth,  N.  H. 
•Sipple,  Leslie  R.,  Kearney,  Nebr. 

Skilling,  Wm.  T.,  San  Diego,  CaL 

Sours,  Lulu,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
•Spier,  Etta  R.,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Stockdale,  W.  T.,  Chadron,  Nebr. 

Taylor,  Lucy  D.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Thomas,  F.  W.,  Fresno,  CaL 

Thompson,  Alfred  C,  Brockport,  N.  Y. 
*Thompson,  F.  F.,  Springfield,  Mo. 
*Trites,  Flora,  Winona,  Minn. 

Tuttle,  Eugene,  Keene,  N.  H. 
♦Wallace,  B.  A,  Valley  City,  N.  Dak. 

Waller,  C.  H.,  Prairie  View,  Tex. 
'Werner,  John  C,  Albion,  Idaho 

Wood,  W.  H.,  Alva,  Okla. 
»*Wooster,  Earl  S.,  EUenaburg,  Wash. 


&Mr.  Brim  has  gona  into  war  lerviotu 
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LETTER  OP  TRANSMITTAL. 


Dkpartment  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
Washington^  October  lOy  1918. 
Sir  :  I  am  transmitting  herewith  a  report  of  a  survey  of  the  public 
schools  of  Columbia,  S.  C,  made  under  my  direction  at  the  request 
of  the  board  of  school  commissioners  of  Columbia.    I  recommend 
that  this  report  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion, for  distribution  among  the  school  officers  and  citizens  of  Colum- 
bia and  among  students  of  education  throughout  the  country. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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FOREWORD  BY  THE  SURVEY  COMMITTEE. 


With  cities,  as  with  men  and  women,  judgment  should  not  be  ren- 
dered on  achievement  alone,  for  the  will  to  achieve  and  the  eiFort 
to  achieve,  in  the  end,  count  for  more  than  mere  accomplishment.  In 
the  attempt  to  measure  the  educational  progress  of  any  city,  then, 
account  should  be  taken  of  the  difficulties  which  have  been  encoun- 
tered, the  effort  which  has  been  put  forth  in  overcoming  these,  the 
distance  traversed  from  the  starting  point.  Moreover,  there  is  no 
one  best  way  known  in  anything  educational.  There  are  some  ways 
which  are  better  than  others,  but  many  of  the  ways  which  are  con- 
sidered best  to-day  will  be  discarded  within  10  years,  just  as  many 
of  the  practices  which  were  thought  best  a  decade  ago  are  now  in 
disrepute.  The  educational  process  is  not  static;  it  is  not  a  cut-and- 
dried  affair;  it  is  not  a  dead  thing;  it  is  alive,  and  as  everything 
which  is  alive  is  constantly  changing,  so  it  is  with  education.  It  can 
not  be  learned  in  a  normal  school,  nor  in  a  university;  it  can  not  be 
gotten  out  of  a  book,  nor  from  the  pages  of  a  journal ;  these  merely 
help.  In  fact,  the  educational  process  can  not  be  gotten  anywhere, 
for  it  is  incessantly  shifting,  changing,  growing;  it  is  in  a  state  of 
flux,  to-day  something,  to-morrow  something  different,  and  the  next 
day  something  else. 

This  is  true  because  educational  ideals  and  consequent  practice  are 
merely  expressions  of  the  way  the  mind  of  the  group  thinks  about 
how  its  young  should  be  trained.  There  can  not  be  any  question  that 
the  community  group  has  a  mind.  The  politician  knows  it;  so  does 
the  reformer;  so  does  the  preacher;  and  the  educational  leader  for 
each  continually  appeals  to  this  commimity  mind,  trying  to  enlist  its 
interest,  trying  to  secure  its  indorsement  of  his  proposals,  trying  to  get 
it  to  put  these  into  practical  effect.  The  community  mind,  usually,  is 
not  so  variable  as  the  mind  of  the  individual;  it  is  more  conservative, 
harder  to  convince,  less  emotional  about  the  things  which  secure  its 
attention,  and  it  takes  a  more  impersonal  view  of  matters  which  in- 
terest it;. nevertheless,  it  does  change  its  view.  It  can  be  influenced 
by  individuals,  and  it  does  respond,  though  slowly,  to  the  social  mind 
of  community  groups  outside  itself.  Because  it  is  changing  its  con- 
ception of  its  own  needs,  and  thereby  its  conception  of  the  educa- 
tional needs  of  its  youth,  so,  of  necessity,  must  educational  practice 
change  in  conformity  thereto.  It  is  foolish,  therefore,  for  anyone  to 
say  dogmatically  what  educational  practice  should  be,  for  no  one 
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knows  what  it  should  be,  because  no  one  knows  what  the  social  mind 
of  the  larger  community,  which  is  bigger  than  any  local  community, 
is  going  to  think  about  its  own  needs  and  the  best  ways  of  training 
its  youth  to  meet  them. 

Mindful,  then,  of  these  facts  the  survey  committee  has  not  under- 
taken, in  arbitrary  f  ashion,  to  tell  Coliunbia  what  her  school  system 
should  be,  nor  how  near  the  ideal  in  accomplishment  she  is,  nor  how 
far  away  from  it.  This  committee  is  not  competent  to  define  the 
ideal  school  system  nor  the  ideal  school  practice.  It  can,  however, 
bring  to  Columbia's  attention  those  practices  which  are  generally 
held  by  other  communities,  for  the  present,  at  least,  to  be  the  best 
It  can  compare  and  contrast  Columbia's  accomplishment  with  that 
of  other  communities  in  respect  to  these  better  ways.  It  can  examine 
the  difficulties  which  have  confronted  Columbia  in  creating  her  sys- 
tem, and  can  compare  the  effort  which  she  has  made  to  overcome  her 
handicaps  with  that  made  by  other  cities.  It  can  determine  how 
much  of  the  interest  that  touches  the  pocketbook  the  citizens  of 
Columbia  are  taking  in  their  schools.  It  can  determine,  too,  whether 
the  teachers,  school  officials,  and  citizens  of  the  commimity  are  rest- 
ing in  self-satisfied  pride  of  accomplishment  or  whether  they  are 
eagerly,  seeking  on  every  hand  to  burst  through  the  bonds  of  their 
limitations.  It  can  tell  whether  teachers  are  availing  themselves  of 
every  opportunity  at  hand  for  self -improvement,  and  if  not,  it  can 
point,  perhaps,  to  some  of  the  conditions  which  have  inhibited 
effort  It  can  tell  whether  the  teachers  are  wisely  and  inspiringly 
led  into  new  pathways  of  educational  progress,  the  treading  of  which 
brings  an  influx  of  new  strength  and  the  daily  renewal  of  satisfac- 
tion. It  can  tell  whether  the  conditions  under  which  the  children 
are  working  tend  to  establish  in  the  consciousness  of  each  the  habit 
of  success,  or  whether  the  school  is  starting  the  child  on  a  career 
characterized  by  the  thought  of  failure.  La  short,  the  committee 
feels  that  it  lies  within  its  proper  province  to  determine,  inf erentially 
at  least,  whether  Columbia's  school  system  in  all  of  its  parts  is  a 
live  thing,  growing,  functioning,  making  blunders  perhaps,  but 
dynamic  nevertheless,  or  whether  the  forces  prevail  which  tend  to 
bring  about  a  static  condition. 

To  the  study  of  these  questions  the  committee  has  come  with  the 
utmost  sympathy,  but  with  a  desire  to  speak  the  truth  with  complete 
frankness.  In  its  effort  to  get  at  the  facts  it  has  received  the  unhesi- 
tating cooperation  of  the  school  commissioners,  the  superintendent, 
and  the  entire  school  corps. 

In  its  recommendations  the  committee  has  been  careful  to  suggest 
nothing  which  has  not  been  thoroughly  tested  in  other  conmiunities 
and  has  not  become  a  part  of  established  practice.  The  com- 
mittee feels  that  Columbia  can  afford  to  give  to. her  children  an 
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educational  opportunity  which  is  the  equal  of  that  offered  by  the 
most  favored  cities  of  her  class.  Its  recommendations  have  been 
made  with  this  objective  clearly  in  view.  It  will  be  impossible,  and 
indeed,  undesirable,  to  attempt  to  put  into  immediate  effect  all  of  the 
suggestions  which  the  committee  offers.  The  committee  feels,  how- 
ever, that  as  the  board  of  school  commissioners  develops  its  plans 
for  the  future  of  the  schools  of  Columbia,  it  will  make  no  mistake 
if  it  gives  objective  expression  to  this  suggested  program. 

In  justice  to  the  superintendent  of  the  schools  the  fact  should  be 
mentioned  that  from  time  to  time  in  his  annual  reports  to  the  board 
of  school  commissioners  he  has  suggested  many  of  the  things  which 
this  committee  recommends. 

The  l^urvey  was  made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
at  the  request  of  the  Columbia  board  of  school  commissioners.  The 
survey  committee  comprises  the  following  members : 

Frank  F.  Bunker,  Bureau  of  Education,  director  of  the  survey. 

Carleton  B.  Gibson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Savannah,  6a. 

Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  Bureau  of  Education. 

J.  L.  Randall,  Bureau  of  Education. 

H.  H.  Baish,  Bureau  of  Education, 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  COLUMBIA, 
SOUTH  CAROLINA. 


L— THE  CITT  OF  COLUMBIA,  SOUTH  CAROLINA,  AND  THE 
RISE  OF  THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 


1.  THE  crrr  or  coLuaiBiA.* 

The  city  of  Columbia  stands  at  the  confluence  of  the  Broad  and 
Saluda  Rivers,  where  they  break  through  the  irregular,  sand  hill 
belt  which  extends  across  South  Carolina  midway  between  the  Blue 
Bidge  Mountains  and  the  coast,  paralleling  them  both.  The  early 
history  of  this  region  is  a  story  of  bold  hunters  following  herds  of 
buffalo  and  the  trail  of  the  deer  into  territory  previously  unknown; 
of  trading  parties  bartering  at  Indian  camps  for  furs  and  hides ;  of 
terrified  women  and  children  scurrying  to  the  forts  which  had  been 
established  at  various  points  for  protection  from  marauding  In- 
dians; of  punitive  military  expeditions  pushing  into  the  interior 
from  Charleston  and  returning  decimated  by  f^ver,  plague,  and 
hardship;  and  of  appeals  to  the  English  governor,  representing  the 
provincial  government,  for  guns,  ammunition,  and  military  protec- 
tion. Then  came  a  period  when  settlements  began  to  spring  up  at 
various  points — a  group  of  Scotch-Irish  immigrants  on  the  north- 
east bank  of  the  Congaree,  in  what  is  now  Richland  County ;  a  group 
of  Gtermans  on  the  Broad,  at  the  mouth  of  Kinslers  Creek;  some 
Qerman  and  Swiss  emigrants  from  Orangeburg  settling  at  the  junc- 
ture of  LitUe  River,  Cane  Creek,  and  Kinslers  Creek;  and  immi- 
grants from  Virginia.  The  largest  and  most  important  settlement 
of  all  these  came  to  be  known  as  "  The  Congarees.** 

A  ferry  across  the  river  was  installed  at  this  point;  flour  mills  of 
primitive  character  were  established;  a  line  of  30  to  60  ton  boats 
was  put  on  to  ply  between  the  settlement  and  Charleston;  and  by 
Revolutionary  times  the  community  had  developed  a  group  con- 
sciousness, for  it  is  of  record  that  during  this  period  the  settlement 
demanded  that  the  district  be  divided  and  a  court  established,  urg- 

^Many  of  the  facts  contained  in  this  historical  sketch  were  taken  from  a  compila- 
tion made  by  John  M.  Bateman  and  entitled  "A  Colambia  Scrapbook." 
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ing,  in  support,  the  fact  that  the  settlem^it  was  nearly  40  miles 
"from  the  shire-" 

After  the  capture  of  Charleston  by  the  British  in  1780  Lord 
Comwallis  was  sent  into  the  interior  to  clear  the  region  of  hostile 
troops  and  to  establish  military  posts  on  the  frontier.  Coming  to 
the  Congaree,  he  seized  a  house  near  the  ferry,  raised  a  parapet  about 
it^  arranged  his  batteries,  cut  down  trees  and  constructed  an  abatis, 
and  called  the  finished  work  "  Fort  Granby,"  after  the  Marquis  of 
Oranby,  on  whose  staff  Comwallis  had  once  served.  After  the 
Kevolution  a  town  called  Granby  sprang  up  around  the  fort;  and  as 
it  was  at  the  head  of  navigation  on  tiie  Congaree,  with  a  ferry  lead- 
ing to  the  up  country,  with  broad  and  fertile  swamp  lands  extending 
many  miles  below,  Granby  came  to  be  a  place  of  considerable  busi- 
ness, with  a  population  comprising  a  circle  of  well-to-do,  refined, 
and  educated  people. 

By  a  treaty  with  the  Cherokees,  in  1755,  Gov.  Glen  secured  a  large 
addition  to  the  territory  of  the  Colony  out  of  which  the  counties 
of  Edgefield,  Abbeville,  Laurens,  Newberry,  Union,  Spartanburg, 
York,  Chester,  Fairfield,  and  Bichland  (embracing  the  site  of 
Granby),  were  later  formed.  Into  this  new  territory  settlers  came 
rapidly  from  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia,  but  a  wide  belt  of  unin- 
habited country  separated  these  conmiunities  from  Charleston,  the 
seat  of  government,  which  was  the  only  place  at  which  the  court  was 
held  or  the  general  assembly  convened.  In  consequence  of  the 
hardships  endured  by  those  of  the  "upper  country"  in  reaching 
Charleston,  the  demand  for  a  more  centrally  located  capital  became 
insistent.  In  1785  the  matter  was  first  considered  by  the  general 
assembly  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to  recommend  a  meeting 
place  for  the  legislature.  After  much  discussion  and  over  the  pro- 
tests of  the  people  of  the  "  lower  country,"  a  bill  was  put  through 
during  the  session  of  1786  which,  when  finally  amended,  provided 
for  the  election  of  a  body  of  legislators  who  were  authorized  to  select 
a  tract  of  land  near  the  Congaree  ferry,  2  miles  square;  to  break  it 
up  into  lots  of  a  half  acre  each ;  to  reserve  4  acres  for  public  build- 
ings; to  sell  one- fourth  of  the  lots;  whereupon  a  contract  was  to  be 
let  for  the  erection  thereon  of  a.statehouse. 

Every  purchaser  of  a  lot  was  obligated  to  build  thereon,  within 
two  years,  "a  good  two-story  wood  or  brick  house,  with  brick  or 
stone  chimneys,  not  less  than  30  feet  long  and  18  feet  wide  in  the 
dear,"  or  failing  therein  to  forfeit  the  lot.  No  name  was  provided 
for  the  town,  but  a  blank  space  was  left  in  the  bill  to  be  filled  by  the 
legislature  when  the  name  should  be  determined.  One  senator  sag- 
gested,  in  derision,  that  the  new  town  should  be  called  the  ^^  Town 
of  Refuge  "  because,  as  he  asserted,  the  town  was  to  be  erected  at  a 
point  ^^  without  the  pale  of  justice,  situated  in  a  place  where  sheriflb 
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were  harmless  and  inoffensiye,  and  where  laws  were  laughed  at  and 
despised."  The  names  finally  voted  upon  were  '^  Washington  "  and 
"  Columbia."  The  latter  receiving  a  majority  vote  was  declared  to 
be  the  name  of  the  new  ci^ital.  When  the  constitutional  assembly 
was  held  in  1790  an  attempt  was  made  to  have  the  capital  removed 
to  Charleston,  but  by  a  margin  of  one  vote  it  was  decided  to  retain 
Columbia  permanently  as  the  seat  of  government 

During  the  first  19  years  6t  its  existence,  the  town  of  Columbia 
was  governed  by  commisaioners  elected  by  the  legislature,  but  in 
1805  the  growth  of  the  population  and  the  need  of  making  and  en- 
forcing many  local  regulations  raised  so  many  questions  of  detail 
with  which  the  legislature  could  not  properly  be  occupied  that  au- 
thorization was  granted  for  the  incorporation  of  the  town.  By  1842 
a  new  era  had  opened,  for  in  this  year  the  railroad  pushing  out  of 
Charleston  finally  reached  Columbia.  Since  the  coming  of  the  rail- 
road and  the  things  a  railroad  always  brings  to  a  conmiunity,  the 
growth  of  Columbia  in  population  and  prosperity  has  been  steady, 
interrupted  for  a  time  by  the  bitter  struggle  of  the  Civil  War  and 
the  accompanying  desolation  and  destruction,  but  now  firmly  estab- 
lished upon  a  solid  economic  basis  which  points  unerringly  to  a 
pr(Hnising  future. 

To-day  Columbia  is  a  city  with  a  population  of  about  40,000,  with 
a  property  assessment  roll  of  $15,500,000;  with  bank  deposits  aggre- 
gating $11,000,000;  and  with  bank  clearings  of  $1,000,000  per  week. 
Railroads  radiate  in  11  directions  and  furnish  144  regular  trains 
daily;  there  are  25  miles  of  street  car  track;  90  miles  of  sewers;  a 
modem  water  plant  insuring  good  water  at  high  pressure;  a  25,000 
horsepower  electric  plant;  9  hotels;  10  colleges;  11  public  schools;  450 
miles  of  modem  sand-clay  roads  radiating  to  every  part  of  the  adja- 
cent territory.  Columbia  is  also  rapidly  coming  to  be  an  important 
factor  in  manufacturing  enterprises ;  79  establishments  with  a  com- 
bined capital  of  nearly  $12,000,000  are  situated  either  within  the  city 
limits  or  very  close  thereto.  In  1916  the  value  of  the  output  of  these 
factories  reached  $15,000,000.  The  cotton  goods  alone  manufactured 
in  one  year,  if  put  together  yard  by  yard,  would  reach  around  the 
earth  once  and  with  500  miles  left  over  on  the  next  lap.  There  are 
to  be  found  here  also  3  ^^  skyscraper "  office  buildings  of  10,  12,  and 
16  stories,  respectively;  51  churches  representing  many  religious 
denominations;  a  six-story  Young  Men's  Christian  Association 
building  with  88  rooms  in  its  dormitory ;  a  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association  building;  a  chamber  of  commerce;  and  a  $265,000  Gov- 
ernment post  offiyoe  in  course  of  erection. 

Moreover,  it  should  be  noted,  Columbia  is  situated  at  the  center 
of  a  large  and  prosperous  rural  district  Its  location,  at  the  south- 
eastern edge  of  Richland  County,  makes  it  not  only  the  natural  busi- 
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ness  center  of  Lexington  County  as  well,  but  the  natural  distributing 
point,  also,  for  a  large  territory  embracing  portions  of  adjacent 
counties.  A  circle  having  a  diameter  of  100  miles  with  Columbia 
at  the  center  would  contain  the  whole  or  a  part  of  14  counties  com- 
prising from  20  to  30  thousand  farmers  who  are  tilling  property 
having  an  aggregate  value  of  $100,000,000.  Within  this  area  the 
capital  invested  in  agricultural  pursuits  is  far  greater  than  that 
invested  in  all  other  enterprises  combined. 

2.  THE  RISE  OF  THE  PUBLIC-SCHOOL  8TSTEK. 

By  action  of  the  general  assembly,  taken  in  December,  1880,  the 
State  school  law  of  1878  was  amended  and  provision  made  whereby 
the  area  embraced  within  the  corporate  limits  of  Columbia  became  a 
separate  school  district.  This  act  placed  the  management  and  control 
of  the  new  district  in  a  board  of  school  commissioners  consisting  of 
five  members,  one  to  be  selected  from  each  of  four  wards  of  the  city 
(when  the  commission,  form  of  government  was  adopted  and  the 
wards  abolished  the  commissioners  were  elected  at  large)  and  the 
fifth  to  be  selected  by  the  city  council  from  among  their  own  number. 
In  1883  the  number  was  increased  to  seven,  the  two  additional  mem- 
bers being  appointed  by  the  governor  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  trustees  of  Columbia  Academy.  In  addition  to  the  usual  duties 
devolving  upon  school  commissioners,  authority  was  given  the  board 
to  hold,  annually,  an  election  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  local  tax 
on  all  real  and  personal  property  for  the  maintenance  of  the  school 
Gfystem.  Under  the  act  an  election  for  school  commissioners  was  held 
in  January,  1881.  The  new  board,  in  turn,  very  soon  called  an  elec- 
tion to  authorize  the  levying  of  a  special  tax  for  school  support,  but 
the  measure  was  defeated.  A  second  call  was  made  the  year  follow- 
ing, but  again  the  greatly  needed  maintenance  was  withheld.  To 
quote  the  official  report  of  1883-84 : 

At  thla  time  the  condition  of  the  city  schools  was  deplorable.  The  school  fnnd 
apportioned  to  the  city  from  the  coonty  was  totaUy  inadequate  for  their  proper 
support  The  accommodations  for  white  pupils  were  utterly  Insufficient,  and 
the  attendance  upon  these  schools — ^never  very  great— dwindled  down  to  a  very 
smaU  number.  Very  few  of  the  citizens  of  the  conmiunity  avaUed  themselves 
of  these  schools.  The  total  attendance  for  the  past  two^  years  had  scarcely 
averaged  500»  and  of  these  a  large  majority  were  colored  chUdren.  The  length 
of  the  school  session  was  but  a  little  over  three  months.  As  the  general  school 
fund  of  the  county  is  distributed  In  each  school  district  In  proportion  to  the 
number  of  children  attending  the  public  schools  In  that  district,  it  foUows  that 
as  the  school  attendance  falls  off,  the  revenue  of  the  school  district  falls  off  In 
like  proportion.  As  a  result  of  this  state  of  affairs,  although  the  City  of  Go^ 
lumbla  pays  into  the  general  county  fund  about  |7,500  annuaUy,  yet  on  account 
of  the  small  attendance  on  the  pubUc  schools  the  city  has  been  yearly  reoeiving 
in  return  scarcely  over  $1,700  as  its  proportion  of  this  fund. 
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This  situation  led  to  a  systematic  attempt  to  get  before  the 
voters  of  the  district  the  deplorable  condition  the  schools  were  in, 
with  the  result  that  public  interest  in  the  school  moTement  became 
aroused  to  an  extent  "  never  before  known  in  the  city,"  with  the  con- 
sequence that,  upon  making  the  third  attempt,  in  January,  1883,  a 
local  tax  for  school  purposes  of  1  mill  was  authorized. 

Early  in  the  same  year,  1883,  the  board  took  up  the  problem  of 
school  organization.  At  the  time  the  board  controlled  only  two 
buildings — the  Sidney  Park  School  for  white  children,  and  the 
Howard  School  for  negroes.  The  first  step  in  meeting  the  difficulty 
of  inadequate  room  was  taken  by  making  an  appeal  to  the  trustees 
of  the  male  and  female  academies  (Columbia  Academy)  for  the  use 
by  the  white  children  of  the  city  of  the  two  buildings  controlled  by 
them. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  Columbia  Academy,  it  should  be  stated, 
is  a  self -perpetuated  board  created  by  the  legislature  of  1792  for  the 
purpose  of  establishing  a  free  school  in  Columbia.  The  act  provided 
that  the  ccwnmissioners  of  Columbia  convey,  for  the  purpose,  to  the 
first  board  of  trustees  and  to  their  successors  **  as  trusteees  for  the 
free  school  at  Columbia,"  one  of  the  "  outsquares  "  or  squares  outside 
a  certain  exempted  area,  of  4  acres  of  land  which  were  reserved  for 
the  use  of  the  public.  In  1795  a  legislative  committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  matter  recommended  that  the  trustees  (of  the  academy) 
"may  be  authorized  by  law  to  raise  by  lottery  a  sum  of  money 
not  exceeding  1,200  pounds  to  enable  them  to  carry  the  said  laudable 
institution  into  effect."  Three  years  later  an  act  was  passed  provid- 
ing that  the  funds  arising  from  taxes,  licenses,  fines,  eta,  should  be 
applied  to  keeping  the  market  in  repair,  opening  and  keeping  in 
repair  certain  streets,  payment  of  salaries,  and  the  surplus,  if  any, 
was  to  be  paid  over  to  the  trustees  of  the  academy  to  be  used  by  them 
for  the  interests  of  the  institution  in  whatever  way  they  deemed  best. 
Further  maintenance  support  was  obtained  through  a  provision  that 
half  of  the  profits  accruing  from  the  ferry  across  the  Congaree,  which 
had  been  established  in  1799  to  take  the  place  of  the  bridge  destroyed 
by  the  flood  of  1796,  should  go  to  the  academy. 

For  a  period  of  years  the  male  academy  was  situated  on  Sumpter 
Street,  between  Blanding  and  Laurel,  while  the  female  academy  was 
erected  three  blocks  distant  on  the  site  of  what  is  now  the  public 
high  school.  The  male  academy  was  moved  later,  however,  to  a 
site  donated  by  Gk)v.  Taylor,  and  which  comprised  the  block  bounded 
by  Laurel,  Richland,  Pickens,  and  Henderson  Streets.  Here  it  re- 
mained until  1905  when  it  was  removed  to  make  way  for  the  present 
Taylor  public  elementary  school. 

This  was  the  situation  when  the  board  of  school  commissioners 
petiticmed  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Academy  for  the  use  of  the  two 
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buildings  which  were  under  their  management,  urging  in  support 
of  their  request  that  the  proposed  public  school  organization  would 
better  meet  the  object  of  the  founders  to  provide  for  the  education 
of  the  people  of  Columbia  in  the  broadest  and  most  permanent  sense; 
that  there  were  no  subjects  taught  in  the  best  private  schools  which 
might  not  properly  be  included  in  public  school  instruction;  that 
the  public  schools  admit  of  better  gradation,  more  economical  in- 
struction, and  greater  efficiency ;  and  that  it  is  proposed  that  the  lower 
grades  shall  be  free  to  all,  though  the  higher  grades  ^^  may  for  the 
present,  at  least,  be  supplemented  by  a  small  tuition  fee." 

The  request  was  granted,  and  the  two  academy  buildings  were 
leased  to  the  school  commissioners  for  a  term  of  years.  This  arrange- 
ment continued  until  1894,  when  the  property  was  conveyed  to  the 
school  board  in  perpetuity  upon  the  payment  of  a  yearly  sum  of  $100 
for  a  period  of  10  years  and  on  condition  that  there  shall  be  at  all 
times  at  least  two  members  on  the  board  of  city  school  commissioners 
who  shall  have  been  nominated  by  the  trustees  of  the  Columbia 
Academy  and  conmiissioned  by  the  governor.  The  Columbia  Acad- 
emy board  of  trustees  still  exists,  though  without  property  or  duties 
other  than  to  name  two  members  of  the  school  commissioners. 

Thus  there  came  into  the  control  of  the  school  board  engaged  in 
the  task  of  organizing  the  school  system  adequate  buildings  for  the 
time  and  with  no  more  than  a  nominal  expenditure  of  funds.  At 
the  same  time  a  contribution  of  $1,000  was  made  from  the  Peabody 
fund  to  be  applied  to  the  salary  of  a  superintendent.  A  superin- 
tendent familiar  with  the  plan  of  graded  schools  was  soon  secured, 
Mr.  David  B.  Johnson,  a  Tennesseean,  and  at  the  time  superintendent 
of  schools  at  Newbem,  N.  C.  On  September  28, 1888,  the  older  boys 
of  the  city  assembled  at  the  male  academy  building;  the  girls  and  the 
younger  boys  at  the  female  academy  building;  the  negro  pupils, 
both  boys  and  girls,  at  the  Howard  building;  and  the  public  school 
system  of  the  city  was  launched. 

To  quote  from  the  report  of  1883-84: 

On  Friday,  the  28th  day  of  September,  the  day  of  the  opening,  the  city  bell 
struck  13  strokes  at  8.30  a.  m.  as  a  warning,  and  In  obedience  to  the  summons 
the  children  began  to  flock  to  the  several  school  buildings  from  every  quarter 
of  the  city.  Promptly  at  9  o'clock  the  opening  exercises  were  held  in  every 
schoolroom.  Until  2  o'clock  the  regular  routine  was  proceeded  with,  and  some 
recitations  were  had.  Thus  It  was  that  provision  had  been  made  In  advance  for 
every  popll  who  entered,  and  »30  children— 550  white  and  380  colored-~i>re- 
sented  themselves  on  the  first  day  and  were  accommodated  without  delay,  con- 
foaloii,  or  inconvenience. 

Prior  to  the  opening  day,  and  preparatory  thereto,  the  board  had 
adopted  a  plan  of  school  organization  which  embraced  among  others 
the  following  features :  An  annual  election  of  teachers  whose  quali- 
fications should  be  reviewed  by  the  superintendent;  a  nine  months' 
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session  with  the  promotion  of  pupils  made  annually  and  determined 
by  a  formal  written  examination  held  during  the  next  to  the  last 
week  of  the  school  year,  followed  by  a  public  oral  examination  dur- 
ing the  last  week;  a  detailed  course  of  study  covering  10  years  or 
grades,  the  3  upper  being  considered  high-school  grades;  a  list  of 
textbooks  to  be  purchased  by  the  pupils;  a  single  session  each  school 
day,  from  9  a.  m.  to  2  p.  m.,  with  two  15-minute  recesses ;  the  holding 
each  month  by  the  superintendent  of  a  three-hour  meeting  of  the 
teachers  ^^for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  systematic  course  of  study 
prescribed  by  him";  a  tuition  fee  of  $2.50  per  month  for  all  children 
of  high-school  grade — ^that  is.  all  above  the  seventh ;  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  an  official  ^^board  of  visitors,"  consisting  of  the  mayor  and 
the  aldermen  of  the  city,  which  body  was  expected  to  visit  the  schools 
from  time  to  time  and  suggest  means  for  promoting  the  efficiency 
and  success  of  the  schools. 

76482**— 18 2 
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1.  THE  EARLY  STRUGGLE  TO  ORGANIZE  THE  ST8TEH. 

The  system  was  not  inaugurated  without  a  bitter  struggle  extend- 
ing over  several  years  and  contested  at  every  step  by  citizens  whc 
protested  against  ^taxing  one  man's  property  to  educate  another 
man's  child."  Indeed,  the  movement  toward  a  State-supported,  State- 
controlled  system  which  would  provide  free  schooling  for  rich  and 
poor  alike  was  retarded  in  South  Carolina  as  in  other  Southern 
States.  From  colonial  days  well-to-do  families  had  attended  to  the 
education  of  their  own  sons  and  daughters,  in  many  instances  send- 
ing them  abroad  for  their  training.  To  meet  the  need  of  those  who 
prized  education,  yet  could  not  afford  the  expense  of  European 
schools,  a  swarm  of  private  pay  schools  had  arisen.  It  had  long 
been  the  policy  of  the  State  to  leave  elementary  education  to  the 
parents,  and  of  the  poor  particularly  to  private  and  parochial  efforts, 
and  to  associations,  such  as  the  Hibernian,  the  German,  and  other  so- 
cieties of  national  scope. 

In  1811  the  State  provided  a  fund  the  income  from  which  was  to 
secure  to  every  citizen  the  benefits  of  an  education,  but  it  included 
the  unfortunate  provision  that  "  if  the  fund  should  prove  inadequate 
for  all  applicants,  preference  should  be  given  to  the  poor."  The 
fund  was  small  and  was  entirely  absorbed  by  the  preferred  class. 
Children  of  the  well-to-do  were  excluded,  and  the  schools,  in  so  far  as 
they  were  independent  institutions,  degenerated  into  pauper  schools. 
Only  those  could  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  of  the  measure  who 
accepted  it  as  charity  or  who  made  a  declaration  of  pauperism.  Not 
until  1868  was  constitutional  provision  made  for  the  appointment  of 
a  State  superintendent  and  for  the  establishment  of  ^'  a  liberal  and 
uniform  system  of  free  public  schools  throughout  the  State." 

In  part,  then,  due  to  a  strong  sentiment  favoring  private-sdhool 
instruction  or  instruction  within  the  family  by  means  of  tutors;  in 
part  due  to  the  stigma  of  pauperism  which  the  schools  inherited 
from  a  former  period ;  and  in  part  due  to  the  impoverished  condition 
of  the  South  following  the  war  and  from  which  the  country  was  slow 
in  recovering,  support  of  public  schools  was  reluctantly  given  and 
in  meager  amounts  only.  Indeed,  in  Columbia  long  before  the  clpse 
of  the  first  year's  session  the  maintenance  fund  was  completely  ex- 
hausted. The  1-mill  tax,  so  begrudgingly  allowed,  yielded  but 
$3,200  and  much  of  this  had  to  be  expended  in  rehabilitating  the  two 
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buildings  which  the  trustees  of  Columbia  Academy  had  permitted  the 
school  commissioners  to  occupy.  These  buildings  were  constructed 
so  as  to  house  the  teachers  and  their  families  on  the  upper  floors, 
while  but  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  of  each  building  were  re- 
served for  classroom  purposes.  Inasmuch  as  the  tax  levy  had  been 
secured  with  the  imderstanding  that  a  nine  months'  term  would  be 
held,  it  was  felt  that  failure  to  keep  open  for  the  stipulated  time 
would  mean  a  loss  of  confidence  endanfering  a  levy  for  the  follow- 
ing year;  so  special  efforts  were  made  to  keep  the  schools  running 
for  the  designated  time.  Interested  parents  contributed  amounts; 
the  city  council  appropriated  $900;  and  friends  in  Columbia  and 
elsewhere  supplemented  these  sums  with  a  sufficient  amount  to  enable 
the  school  officials  to  meet  all  of  their  obligations. 

2.  EFFORTS  TO  OBTAIN  SUTTABIiB  BUHDIKOS. 

This  ultraconservative  attitude  of  the  citizens  of  Columbia  in  re- 
spect to  adequate  support  of  their  schools  is  well  illustrated  by  the 
story  of  the  efforts  made  to  secure  proper  seating  facilities  for  the 
children  of  the  city  as  the  population  increased.  Though  the  public- 
school  system  was  organized  in  1883  and  housed  in  borrowed  build- 
ings, it  was  not  until  15  years  later,  in  1898,  that  any  provision  was 
made  for  additional  buildings,  and  even  then  only  a  two-room  build- 
ing known  as  the  Blossom  Street  School  was  erected.  In  1903,  or  20 
years  after  the  organization  of  the  schools,  the  equipment  consisted 
of  but  five  buildings  valued  in  the  aggregate  at  $22,500;  furniture 
valued  at  $4,000;  and  school  lots  worth  about  $27,000.  The  situa- 
tion was  so  bad  as  to  lead  the  superintendent  to  say  in  his  published 
report  of  that  year: 

Well-informed  persons  have  stated  that  South  GaroUna  has  the  poorest  school 
buildings  in  the  United  States,  and  that  Columbia  has,  for  a  city  of  its  im- 
portance, the  poorest  buildings  in  South  Carolina.  It  is  humiliating  to  say  it, 
but  this  statement  is  unquestionably  true,  especially  with  reference  to  Oo- 
lumbia. 

Three  years  later,  in  his  1906-7  report,  the  superintendent  again 
speaks  of  the  inadequacy  of  building  facilities  saying: 

In  recent  years,  the  city  has  spent  |700,000  on  permanent  improvements,  but 
of  this  large  amount  only  $50,000  was  used  in  the  construction  of  new  school- 
houses.  The  record,  then,  is  that  83  per  cent  of  the  funds  invested  by  the  city 
in  permanent  improvements  during  the  past  10  years  was  used  in  constructing 
sidewalks,  engine  houses,  opera  house,  sewers,  and  waterworks,  while  only  7 
per  cent  went  to  school  buildings.  It  Is  doubtful  if  this  showing,  as  discourag- 
ing as  it  is,  would  have  been  made,  had  not  the  school  board  appropriated  half 
the  amount  used  for  the  erection  of  the  schools  from  the  regular  income  to  the 
schools,  while  the  teachers  were  being  paid  salaries  sufficiently  small  to  make 
living  a  burden  sufficiently  large  to  prevent  them  from  concentrating  their  best 
efforts  on  their  school  work. 
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Efforts  to  arouse  the  public  to  a  sense  of  the  worth  of  their  schools 
and  to  the  realization  of  a  need  for  proper  buildings  of  a  modem 
type  were  made  from  time  to  time,  but  yielded  no  tangible  results 
for  22  years.  In  1905,  however,  a  building  program  was  entered 
upon  which  gave,  within  the  next  12  years  a  group  of  new  buildings, 
for  the  most  part,  well  lighted^  well  veintilated,  with  proper  means 
for  adequate  heating,  with  modern  sanitary  conveniences  of  ap- 
proved type,  and  withal  #rith  pleasing  architectural  appearance. 
This  program,  completed  with  the  erection  of  the  present  high-school 
building,  provides  a  total  seating  capacity  of  5,766.  Inasmuch, 
however,  as  the  1917  report  shows  an  enrollment  of  64^4,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  4,555,  it  is  clear  that  the  housing  aecom- 
modations  for  the  children  of  Columbia  are  barely  sufficient  for  the 
present  and  must  be  increased  with  the  growth  of  the  city  and  vnth 
better  attendance. 

This  building  pr(^ram  cost  about  $465,000,  of  which  amount  only 
$250,000  was  raised  through  the  issuance  of  bonds.  Of  the  remain- 
ing $215,000,  $40,000  was  a  bequest  from  a  citizen  who  gave,  also, 
four  acres  of  valuable  land  for  a  school  site;  $76,000  was  alloted  by 
the  city  council  from  the  general  f imds  of  the  city ;  while  the  school 
commissioners  were  obliged  to  divert  the  remainder,  nearly  $100,000 
in  the  aggregate,  from  its  exceedingly  meager  maintenance  fund, 
which  was  never  intended  to  be  used  for  building  purposes. 

In  short,  a  city,  now  of  85,000  population  or  more,  with  an  assess- 
ment roll  of  $15,500,000,  with  a  school  enrollment  of  6,104  pupils,  and 
with  a  school  system  now  in  its  thirty-fifth  year  has  outstanding  in 
bonded  indebtedness  for  school  purposes  only  $250,000 — ^now  $278,- 
000,  as  $28,000  was  assumed  when  two  county  school  districts  were 
annexed.  At  first  glance  this  low  bonded  indebtedness  may  seem 
commendable,  but  in  point  of  fact,  when  it  is  recognized  that  this  low 
record  has  been  obtained  at  the  expense  of  that  proper  equipment 
and  that  generous  maintenance  essential  to  strong  internal  school 
work,  the  situation  is  but  another  indication  that  the  citizens  of  Co- 
lumbia either  have  not  been  informed  in  a  forceful  way  of  school 
needs  or  else  the  old  indifference  to  the  importance  of  good  teaching 
and  the  conditions  essential  to  good  teaching  still  exists. 

8.  THE  INADEQUACY  OP  THE  SCHOOL  MAINTENANCE  TAX. 

The  history  of  local  tax  levies  for  school  purposes,  likewise,  affords 
a  criterion  for  judging  of  the  tangible  interest  which  the  citizens  of 
the  community  take  in  their  schools.  When  the  school  system  of 
Columbia  was  organized,  the  local  rate  was  fixed  at  1  mill  on  an 
assessment  valuation  of  $3,200,000.  The  rate  was  raised  to  2  mills  in 
1884  on  about  the  same  assessment,  and  to  2^  mills  in  1890  on  an 
assessment  of  $8,500,000.    During  the  period  the  State  constitutional 
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tax  had  remained  constant  at  2  mills,  which,  prorated  on  the  basis 
of  enroUment,  yielded  Colmnbia  less  than  $4,000  annually.  In  1895, 
however,  the  constitutional  convention  increased  the  State  tax  rate 
to  3  mills,  where  it  has  since  remained.  This  increase  of  1  mill  by 
the  State  was  at  once  offset  by  the  citizens  of  Columbia,  who  de- 
creased their  city  rate,  putting  it  back  to  2  mills,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  average  daily  attendance  at  the  schools  had  risen  from  864 
to  1,825,  whereas  the  assessment  roll  had  barely  reached  $4,250,000. 
That  is  to  say,  during  the  first  12  years  of  the  life  of  the  public 
schools  of  Columbia,  whereas  the  average  daily  attendance  had  in- 
creased 111  per  cent,  the  amount  received  for  maintenance  from  State 
and  city  taxes  had  risen  from  $8,540.81  in  1883-84  to  $15,895.45  in 
1896-97,  an  increase  of  87^  per  cent  only.  Here  the  local  tax  rate 
remained,  that  is,  at  2  mills,  for  the  next  20  years,  or  until  1916, 
when  it  was  increased  to  5  mills. 

This  increase  in  the  city  tax  rate  for  school  maintenance,  granted 
in  1916,  was  forced  on  the  people's  attention  for  the  reason  that  the 
adoption  of  a  State-wide  prohibition  law  automatically  abolished 
the  dispensary  fund,  which  the  Columbia  schools  had  been  sharing 
with  other  schools  of  the  State  and  county  in  steadily  increasing 
amounts  since  1900.  This  fund  was  derived  through  a  constitutional 
act,  passed  in  1895,  whereby  the  net  profits  of  the  sale  of  intoxicants 
by  dispensaries  was  to  accrue  to  the  schools  and  be  distributed  among 
them  on  a  pro  rata  enrollment  basis.  Later  the  State  plan  was 
changed  to  a  county  system  on  a  local  option  basis,  and  so  continued 
until  abolished  in  1915.  In  1912-13  Columbia's  share  of  the  county 
dispensary  fund,  based  on  enrollment,  was  $17,385.10,  which  was 
85|  per  cent  of  the  entire  fund.  It  was  urged,  however,  that  inas- 
much as  most  of  the  intoxicants  sold  in  the  county  were  consumed  by 
the  citizens  of  Columbia,  she  was  entitled  to  a  larger  proportion  of 
the  returns.  This  contention  was  considered  reasonable,  and  there- 
after, until  the  system  was  abolished,  the  Columbia  schools  received 
60  per  cent  of  the  fund  and  the  schools  in  the  county  lying  outside 
the  city  limits  were  apportioned  the  remainder.  To  meet  the  deficit 
brought  about  through  the  termination  of  this  arrangement,  an  in- 
crease in  city  taxes  of  3  mills  was  allowed,  thus  raising  the  total  city 
rate  for  school  maintenance  to  5  mills. 

4.  THE  WAY  COLUMBIA  APPOBTIOKS  HER  INCOME. 

Yet  another  means  of  determining  how  much  real  interest  of  the 
kind  that  counts  the  citizens  of  Columbia  are  taking  in  their  schools 
lies  along  the  line  of  determining  how  Columbia  spends  her  money, 
and  the  proportion  of  it  which  she  gives  to  her  schools  in  comparison 
with  what  other  cities  of  the  country  are  doing.  The  basis  for  com- 
ing at  Columbia's  rank  in  respect  to  this  matter  is  to  be  found  in  the 
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tables  of  statistics  compiled  by  the  Census  Bureau  for  1916  and 
issued  under  the  caption :  ^^  Financial  Statistics  of  Cities  Having  a 
Population  of  over  80,000/'  Table  18,  of  this  publication,  shows 
that  Columbia  expended  during  1916  $11.81  per  capita  of  population 
(the  1915  population  estimate  of  34,058,  made  by  the  Census  Bureau, 
was  used)  on  her  municipal  activities,  and  that  the  amount  was  dis- 
tributed among  these  activities  in  the  following  way : 

For  police  protection,  $1.96;  for  fire  protection,  |1.58;  for  health  and  sanita- 
tion, 11.02;  for  the  extension  and  improvement  of  streets,  |1.99;  for  charity, 
$0.74;  for  Ubrarles,  $0.02;  for  parks  and  playgrounds,  $0.66;  and  for  schoc^ 
$2.29.  The  remaining  $1.16  of  the  aggregate  amount  went  for  overhead  ex- 
penses of  city  administration. 

In  themselves,  these  figures  mean  very  little.  Not  until  they  are 
compared  and  contrasted  with  the  expenditures  of  other  cities  for  the 
same  purposes  do  they  begin  to  take  on  meaning.  The  table  which 
follows  shows  how  the  distributed  expenditures  of  213  cities  look 
when  viewed  as  an  average. 

Distribution  of  city  expenditure; 
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Total  pv  capita  expenditore .  . 

11.81 

18.66 

While  this  comparison  helps  us  to  see  where  Columbia  stands  in 
relation  to  the  actual  average  expenditure  of  the  213  cities  con- 
sidered, yet,  as  her  total  expenditure  is  considerably  less  than  the 
total  average  expenditure  of  the  list,  another  table  is  needed  to  make 
her  rank  in  this  matter  perfectly  dear,  and  that  is  a  table  showing 
the  proportion  each  item  bears  to  the  entire  expenditure.  This  table 
follows : 

Ratio  of  achooi  expenditure  to  total  expenditures. 


Purpoees. 

Colamb^ 

Average  of 
213cEte. 

PoUoe  department 
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17.2 
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AD  other  purposes 

16  8 
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From  this  table  it  is  apparent  that,  as  compared  with  the  average 
of  213  cities,  Colmnbia's  chief  interest  is  in  the  police,  fire,  and  street 
departments;  that  her  interest  iix  health  and  charity  is  scmiewhat 
less  than  the  average  of  the  cities  listed;  and  that  she  is  decidedly 
lukewarm  in  the  financial  attention  which  she  devotes  to  her  library 
and  to  her  schools.  Two-tenths  only  of  Columbia's  expenditure  goes 
to  the  schools,  whereas  of  the  213  cities  of  the  country  considered 
in  these  statistics  the  average  expenditure  for  public  schools  is  three- 
tenths  of  the  aggregate.  That  is,  Columbia's  proportionate  expendi- 
ture for  the  schools  would  have  to  be  increased  50  per  cent  to  bring 
her  rank  up  to  the  average  of  the  cities  of  the  country. 

In  respect  to  this  matter  of  the  part  of  the  aggregate  annual  ex- 
penditure which  goes  to  the  support  of  the  local  schools,  Columbia 
stands  No.  6  from  the  bottom  of  the  list  of  213  cities.  Galveston, 
Tex.,  gave  but  18  per  cent  of  her  money  to  her  schools ;  Tampa,  Fla., 
18.9  per  cent;  San  Francisco,  19.9  per  cent;  Savannah,  Ga.,  20  per 
cent;  Shreveport,  La.,  20  per  cent;  Columbia,  S.  C,  20.2  per  cent. 
Eliminating  Galveston  and  San  Francisco,  in  view  of  recent  disasters, 
which  have  iiecessitated  almost  the  complete  rebuilding  of  both  cities, 
we  find  that  Tampa,  Savannah,  and  Shreveport  alone  stand  between 
Columbia  and  the  bottom  of  the  li^;  furthermore,  only  the  small 
matter  of  1.3  per  cent  prevents  her  from  having  that  rank  as  it  is. 

5.  THE   AMOUNT   COLUMBIA   EXPENDS   ON    HER   SOHOOI^   IN    COMPARISON 
WITH  CITIES  OF  THE  SAME  CLASS. 

The  foregoing  ranking  is  based  on  the.  proportionate  expenditure 
for  schools  among  the  several  municipal  departments  of  the  cities 
considered.  It  will  be  interesting  to  learn  where  Columbia  stands 
in  relation  to  other  cities  in  respect  to  the  total  amount  of  money 
actually  expended  annually  for  schools,  for  of  course  bills  must  be 
paid  in  money  and  not  in  per  cents. 

Again  referring  to  the  Census  Bureau's  figures,  we  find  that  118 
of  the  213  cities  expended  $5  and  above,  per  capita  of  population,  on 
school  maintenance,  1  of  these  being  in  excess  of  $10;  that  80  ex- 
pended between  $8  and  $5 ;  that  10  expended  between  $2.30  and  $3 ; 
and  that  5  only  spent  less  than  $2.30.  These  are :  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
$2.13;  Portsmouth,  Va.,  $2.21;  Shreveport,  La.,  $2.23;  Mobile,  Ala., 
$2.28;  and  Columbia,  $2.29.  So  here,  again,  in  terms  of  amounts 
actually  apportioned  to  the  schools  from  city  income,  Columbia  ranks 
No.  5  from  the  bottom. 

The  apparent  indifference  to  school  needs  stands  out  even  more 
strikingly  when  considered  in  conjunction  with  her  rank  among  the 
cities  with  respect  to  the  aggregate  municipal  expenditure  actually 
made  for  all  purposes.  As  we  have  seen,  Columbia  expended  an  ag- 
gregate from  city  sources  for  all  activities  of  $11.31,  but  there  were 
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68  cities  in  the  list  which  expended  less  than  this  sam.  So,  putting 
these  two  facte  together,  we  draw  this  conclusion :  In  1916,  whereas 
Columbia  stood  No.  59  from  the  bottom  in  hw  total  city  expendi- 
ture, she  stood  No.  5  from  the  bottom  in  the  proportion  of  that  ex- 
penditure which  she  gave  to  her  schools. 

So  far  we  have  been  considering  merely  what  Ck>lumbia  has  done 
with  her  city  taxes.  It  will  now  be  of  interest  to  determine  Colum- 
bia's rank  among  the  cities  of  the  country  in  respect  to  the  total 
annual  amount  derived  from  all  sources,  which  was  expended  by  her 
school  department,  exclusive  of  the  cost  of  buildings  and  sites,  per 
capita  of  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance.  The  statistical  facts 
necessary  to  make  this  comparison  are  to  be  found  in  the  report  of 
the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1917,  the  figures 
therein  given  being  based  on  returns  for  the  school  year  1915-16. 
Combining  the  facts  taken  from  several  tables  in  the  commissioner's 
report,  we  get  the  following  results: 

School  maintenance  expenditure  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  for  the 
cities  of  the  United  States,  in  1915-16. 
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From  this  tabulation  it  is  evident  that  even  if  Columbia  doubled 
her  annual  maintenance  expenditure  per  pupil  she  would  still  fall 
short  of  the  average  amount  expended  by  1,241  city  systems  of  this 
country  by  over  $3  per  pupiL  She  would  have  to  increase  her  ex- 
penditure by  42  per  cent  to  reach  the  average  expended  by  the  cities 
of  the  South  Atlantic  States.  She  is  ahead  of  the  average  of  all  of 
the  cities  of  her  own  State,  large  and  small,  by  $4.43,  but  when  the 
small  places  are  excluded,  and  she  is  compared  with  the  cities  of  her 
own  population  group,  L  e.,  cities  having  a  population  of  between 
25,000  and  100,000,  which  is  the  grouping  used  in  the  commissioner's 
report,  she  is  again  below  the  average  per  pupil,  this  time  by  $1.76. 

Again,  among  the  179  cities  in  Group  II  (26,000  to  100,000 
population)  of  the  commissioner's  report,  there  were  but  2  expend- 
ing a  less  annual  aggregate  for  1916-16  than  Columbia.  These  are 
Warwick,  R.  L,  whose  expenditure  was  $4,292  less,  and  Lewiston, 
Me.,  with  $458  less.  However,  in  1916  these  cities  had  an  average 
daily  attendance  for  the  year  of  but  1,857  and  2,426  pupils,  respec- 
tively, whereas  Columbia's  attendance  during  the  same  period  was 
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4,029.  As  regards  other  cities  in  her  own  population  class,  then,  it  is 
obvious  that  Columbia  makes  no  showing  at  all.  Indeed,  her  rank, 
with  this  same  matter  of  annual  expenditure  for  school  maintenance 
in  mind,  among  the  cities  of  Group  III  (cities  having  between 
10,000  and  25,000  population)  is  not  flattering.  In  this  group  there 
are  372  cities,  of  which  number  204  expended  a  larger  total  on  their 
schools  than  did  Columbia.  The  average  amount  which  these  372 
cities  allotted  was  $99,047,  which  is  $15,457  more  than  Columbia 
spent,  and  these  comparisons,  it  must  be  remembered,  are  with  cities 
ranging  from  10,000  to  25,000  in  population. 

6.   CinZENB  POINT  TO  A  HIGH  TAX  RATE.     IS  IT  HIGH? 

Almost  invariably,  when  effort  is  made  to  secure  increased  main- 
tenance for  the  schools  of  Columbia,  the  general  property  tax  rate  is 
pointed  to  as  a  sufficient  answer.  It  will  be  of  interest  to  look  at  the 
facts. 

Keferring  once  more  to  the  Census  Bureau's  figures,  this  time 
turning  to  Table  32,  we  find  that  the  property  owner  of  Columbia 
paid  for  all  purposes  during  1916  a  tax  of  $36  on  every  $1,000  of 
assessed  valuation.  Sunning  over  the  list  of  213  cities  again  with 
Columbia's  relative  place  in  mind,  we  find  that  177  cities  paid  less 
than  $36,  while  35  cities,  only,  paid  more.  If  this  alone  were  taken 
into  account,  those  who  point  to  the  high  tax  rate  as  a  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  not  increasing  school  allowance  would  have  some  solid 
ground  on  which  to  stand,  but  those  who  make  such  a  reply  ignore 
6ne  essential  factor  in  the  matter,  and  that  is  the  proportion  whidi 
the  a^;essed  valuation  bears  to  the  actual  value.  This  same  census 
table  shows  that  the  basis  used  by  Columbia  in  making  up  her  assess- 
ment roll  was  25  per  cent  of  the  actual  value.  That  is,  the  valuation 
upon  which  the  property  owner  actually  pays  his  tax  is  approxi- 
mately only  25  per  cent  of  the  actual  value  of  the  property.  "  The 
reported  basis  of  assessment  in  practice,"  the  compilers  of  the  sta- 
tistical table  state,  "  is  for  most  cities  an  estimate,  furnished  by  city 
officials,  of  the  percentage  which  the  assessed  valuation  of  property 
forms  of  its  true  value."  If,  then,  the  taxes  were  based  on  actual 
value  instead  of  assessed  valuation,  the  general  property  tax  rate  for 
Columbia  would  have  been  $8.94  per  thousand  instead  of  $36.  Com- 
paring this  corrected  rate  with  the  rates  paid  by  the  other  cities  on 
the  list,  corrected  in  the  same  way,  we  find  that  every  city  of  the 
entire  list  except  three  has  a  higher  tax  rate  than  Columbia.  These 
exceptions  are:  Roanoke,  Va.,  $7.76;  Charlotte,  N.  C,  $7.86;  and 
Easton,  Pa.,  $8.62.  It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  true  tax  rate  (State, 
county,  and  city)  of  Columbia  is  not  high;  it  is  low.  Indeed,  it  is 
very  low,  for  it  comes  within  three  cities  of  having  the  lowest  tax 
rate  of  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States  having  a  population  of 
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30,000  or  over.  The  person,  then,  who  replies  to  the  appeal  for  more 
money  for  the  schools  by  saying  that  the  tax  rate  is  high  utters  but  a 
half  truth  which  is  completely  misleading  in  its  effect  Indeed,  the 
tax  rate  in  itself  is  no  criterion  whatsoever,  though  popularly  held  to 
be  such.  It  is  the  rate  or  basis  of  assessment  in  conjunction  with  the 
actual  tax  rate  that  must  be  considered  in  order  that  a  city's  rank  in 
respect  to  taxation  shall  be  properly  determined. 

The  tendency  among  cities  is,  unquestionably,  to  make  the  as- 
sessment valuation  tally  more  and  more  closely  with  the  true  value, 
thus  avoiding  the  misconceptions  which  inevitably  arise  where  no 
such  correct  basis  is  used.  Of  the  213  cities  listed  by  the  Census 
Bureau,  122  report  an  assessment  basis  ranging  from  75  to  100  per 
cent  of  the  true  value;  48  have  a  basis  ranging  between  50  and  75  per 
cent;  30  report  a  basis  between  30  and  50  per  cent;  while  13  only 
report  using  25  per  cent,  or  a  percentage  lower  than  25.  It  is  in  this 
last  group  that  Columbia  falls.  Invariably  the  cities  having  a  high 
assessment  basis  have  a  relatively  low  general  tax  rate;  whereas,  in 
general,  those  having  a  low  assessment  percentage  must  have  a  cor- 
respondingly high  general  tax  rate.  It  would  appear  that  there  are 
many  reasons  for  concluding  that  this  movement  among  cities  look- 
ing toward  a  closer  approximation  t5  the  true  value  when  the  assess- 
ment roll  is  made  up  is  a  commendable  one. 

7.  CrriZENS  CLAIM  THAT  THE  CrTT  IS  POOR — ^18  IT  POOR? 

One  other  statement  is  frequently  heard,  when  the  question  of 
school  maintenance  is  raised,  namely :  ^^  Columbia  is  a  city  of  poor 
people  and  any  increase  in  outlay  will  work  an  undue  hardship  on 
her  property  owners."  The  statement  that  the  South  is  poor  and 
that  southern  cities  are  struggling  along  against  an  almost  insuper- 
able economic  burden  has  been  made  so  often  that  the  people  at  home, 
as  well  as  the  country  at  large,  have  come  to  believe  it.  In  conse- 
quence, when  much  needed  reforms  are  denied  on  the  ground  that 
the  poverty  of  the  community  will  not  permit  the  cost,  the  answer 
goes  unchallenged.  Once,  again,  an  examination  of  the  facts  wiD 
prove  illuminating. 

The  Census  Bureau,  referring  again  to  the  report  "Financial 
Statistics  of  Cities"  (1916),  Table  32,  gives  the  true  value,  estimated 
by  city  officials  themselves,  of  the  property  in  218  cities  of  30,000 
population  or  more  which  is  subject  to  a  general  property  tax.  This 
estimate  is  given  in  terms  of  per  capita  of  population,  so  that  a  com- 
parison on  exactly  the  same  basis  among  these  cities  is  easily  made. 
The  facts  are  that  Columbia,  with  a  per  capita  true  value  of  $1,836, 
as  stated  therein,  exceeds  the  average  of  the  213  cities  by  $463 ;  that 
she  exceeds  the  average  of  her  own  group  of  cities  (30,000  to  50,000 
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I)opulation)  by  $718  per  capita ;  and  that  out  of  the  213  cities  listed 
hj  the  Census  Bureau  there  are  only  11  having  a  higher  property 
value  per  capita  of  population.    A  table  showing  these  facts  follows: 

Eatifnated  true  property  v€Uue  per  capita  of  population. 

Average  of  213  cities $1, 375 

Average  of  86  cities  (30,000  to  50,000  population) 1,118 

COLUMBIA 1, 836 

Pasadena,    Gal 1, 882 

San  Diego,  Cal 3, 106 

San  Francisco,  Cal 2, 343 

Stockton,   Cal 2, 195 

Shreveport,   La - i 2, 053 

Boston,    Mass 2, 075 

Brookline,   Mass 3, 883 

Newton,   Mass * 2, 006 

Springfield,   Mass 1, 842 

Charlotte,  N.  C 1,999 

Madison,    Wis 1, 903 

It  is  not  true,  then,  that  Columbia  is  a  poor  city.  She  is  a  rich 
city.  Indeed,  judging  by  the  estimated  per  capita  value  of  taxable 
property,  she  is  one  of  the  12  richest  cities  in  the  United  States. 
Even  though  this  estimate  which  is  based  upon  statistics  of  the 
Census  Bureau  collected  from  city  officials  themselves  should  be  too 
large,  nevertheless  it  is  clear  that  Columbia  is  financially  able  to  do 
for  her  schools  all  that  needs  to  be  done. 

8.   PERHAPS   OOI/UMBIA   IS   NOT   ¥UUjY  INFORMED   ABOI7T  THE    NEEDS   OF 

HER  SCHOOLS. 

A  community  thinks  as  individuals  and  feels  as  individuals,  but 
when  it  acts  it  acts  in  its  corporate  capacity.  Before  it  acts  as  a  cor- 
porate body  the  individuals  constituting  it  must  have  thought  to 
such  purpose  and  felt  to  such  purpose  that  a  forceful  minority,  at 
least,  have  come  to  agreement.  Then,  and  then  only,  can  the  com- 
munity in  its  corporate  and  legal  capacity  be  expected  to  carry  into 
execution  the  cherished  proposal.  Furthermore,  a  conmiunity,  again 
in  its  corporate  capacity,  never  acts  until  it  is  compelled  to  act,  espe- 
cially when  it  comes  to  increasing  taxes,  for  its  representatives  have 
been  told  in  ways  unmistakably  plain  that  increasing  taxes  is  a  griev- 
ous matter,  almost,  indeed,  as  much  to  be  feared  as  committing  the 
^  unpardonable  sin.''  The  first  and  necessary  step,  then,  in  any  plan 
contemplating  increasing  the  maintenance  income  of  the  schools,  or, 
indeed,  of  any  other  group  or  municipal  activity,  is  to  enlist  the 
active  interest  of  individuals,  as  many  in  number,  and  so  represen- 
tative in  character,  that  their  demand  will  irresistibly  impel  the 
community,  as  a  corporate  body,  to  take  the  desired  action. 
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It  is  a  mistake  to  expect  the  men  who  chance  at  the  moment  to  be 
the  legal  representatives  of  the  community  to  take  the  desired  action 
upon  their  own  initiative.  It  is  a  mistake  also  to  think  that  an  ap- 
peal to  them  alone  will  suffice.  They,  as  individuals,  may  be  quite  in 
accord  with  the  proposal,  but  unless  they  can  be  shown  that  the 
project  has  won  the  ear  of  the  community  and  that  the  conmiunity 
desires  the  requested  action,  they,  as  the  community's  trustees  and 
spokesmen,  can  not,  neither  should  they,  commit  the  community  to 
the  plan.  A  community,  therefore,  and  its  representatives  also,  may 
appear  to  be  indifferent  to  a  given  matter,  whereas,  in  point  of  fact, 
those  vitally  concerned  in  it  have  not  adopted  the  methods  and  tak^ 
the  steps  which  are  necessary  to  arouse  the  community  to  such  in- 
^  terest  that  action  will  follow  automatically  and  of  necessity. 

Kesponsibility  for  the  initiative  in  matters  pertaining  to  the 
schools  ought,  of  course,  to  rest  with  the  board  of  education,  the 
superintendent  of  schools,  the  principals,  and  the  teachers.  They 
know  most  about  the  kind  of  service  which  the  schools  are  giving  to 
the  community ;  they  are  the  ones  who  know  most  siicfout  the  present 
and  the  future  needs;  in  fact  the  community  expects  these  officers 
and  teachers  to  take  the  lead  in  informing  it  of  the  schools'  work, 
of  their  needs,  and  to  suggest  concrete  plans  for  meeting  these  needs. 

It  is  not  sufficient,  therefore,  if  nothing  more  be  done  than  for 
the  board  of  education  formally  to  request  of  the  tax  levying  body 
an  advance  in  rate.  Those  responsible  must  first  present  their  case 
to  the  people  who  make  up  the  community.  When  the  people  are 
convinced  of  the  need  and  are  willing  individually  to  be  taxed  to 
meet  it,  there  will  be  no  objection  made  when  the  matter  is  put  up  to 
the  officials  who  fix  the  rate.  The  community  in  its  corporate  ca- 
pacity will  have  spoken  and  action  will  inevitably  follow. 

The  established  method  of  winning  the  active  attention  of  a  com- 
munity is  that  of  publicity,  and  no  opportunity  for  informing  the 
people  about  their  schools — ^their  aims,  their  work,  their  cost,  their 
problems — should  ever  be  let  go  by.  Through  the  columns  of  the 
local  press,  through  bulletins  issued  on  special  phases  of  school  work, 
through  talks  before  civic  bodies  on  matters  i>ertaining  to  education, 
through  exhibits  of  pupils'  work  which  will  arouse  the  collective  in- 
terest and  pride  of  the  parent^,  through  the  medium  of  the  parent- 
teachers'  associations,  and  in  many  other  ways  easily  discoverable, 
there  can  be  kept  up  a  constant  process  of  dissemination  of  news 
about  the  schools.  Furthermore,  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the 
parents  of  the  children  who  are  in  school  are  the  people  who  make 
up  the  community  group  and  who  determine  what  tax  levying  bodies 
shall  do.  It  ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  matter  to  convince  the  parents 
of  the  educational  needs  of  their  own  children,  nor  of  the  value  of 
what  the  schools  are  doing,  nor  of  the  necessity  for  concerted  action  to 
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secure  relief.  Doubtless  it  was  this  fact  which  the  mayor  and  alder- 
men of  Columbia,  who  constituted  the  ^^board  of  visitors"  of  1893,  had 
in  mind  when  they  said,  speaking  of  the  school  situation  of  that  year : 

Money  is  needed  for  the  support  of  our  public  schools,  and  this  can  only 
be  obtained  by  general  taxation.  Every  increase  of  taxation  is  looked  upon 
ivlth  suspicion  by  tbe  citizens,  but  this  can  be  overcome  by  fostering  a  greater, 
iwldo',  and  deeper  interest  in  the  pubUc  schools,  by  bringing  the  citizens  and 
tbe  patrons  into  dose  contact  with  the  schools. 

In  discussing  the  responsibility  of  boards  of  education  in  this 
matter  of  exercising  leadership  in  securing  funds  for  school  main- 
tenance, Chancellor^  makes  a  comment  that  is  worth  repeating.  He 
says: 

If  boards  of  education  would  spend  half  their  time  in  work  to  get  funds, 
tbey  would  do  bettw  for  education  than  they  now  do.  They  prefer  the  easier 
labor  of  trying  to  reduce  expenditures  after  others  have  given  them  what 
money  they  choose.  It  is  symptomatic  of  incompetence  for  a  board  to  worry 
and  to  wrangle  over  petty  sums  rather  than  to  go  out  and  raise  sufficient 
means  to  carry  on  public  education  creditably.  The  work  of  educating  public 
sentiment  to  reasonable  school  appropriations  should  be  carried  on  aU  through 
the  year  by  boards  of  education* 

Until  such  methods  of  publicity,  then,  have  been  systematically 
and  continuously  employed,  extending  over  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  and  imtil  definite  programs  calling  for  action  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  community  and  rejected  by  it,  can  it  properly  be  con- 
cluded that  Columbia  is  indifferent  to  education  and  is  neglectful  of 
her  schools  deliberately. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  The  public  school  system  of  Columbia  was  organized  in  1883 
only  after  a  hard  struggle  to  overcome  those  who  protested  against 
^'  taxing  one  man's  property  to  educate  another  man's  child." 

2.  For  15  years  after  the  organization  of  the  system  no  provision 
was  made  for  the  erection  of  school  buildings.  No  adequate  building 
program  was  undertaken  until  1905.  The  bonded  indebtedness  for 
buildings  for  school  purposes  now  reaches  but  $273,000. 

3.  Tax  levies  for  school  maintenance  have  been  begrudgingly 
allowed. 

4.  Of  the  213  cities  of  the  United  States  having  a  population  of 
30,000  or  more,  Columbia  stands  third  from  the  bottom  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  total  annual  expenditure  of  the  city  which  goes  to 
the  support  of  the  schools.  Her  proportionate  school  expenditure 
would  have  to  be  increased  one-half  to  bring  her  up  to  the  average 
of  the  cities  of  this  country. 

6.  In  1916  Columbia  expended  $11.31  per  capita  of  population  for 

1  Chancellor,  W.  B.  Onr  Schools,  Their  Admlniitmtioii  and  SnpenrlaioB.  Heath  a 
Co.,  1909,  p.  840. 
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all  purposes,  $2.29  of  this  amount  going  to  the  schools.  Among  213 
cities  this  expenditure  placed  her  No.  59  from  the  bottom  in  the 
total  amount  for  all  purposes,  per  capita  of  population;  and  No.  5 
from  the  bottom  in  the  proportion  of  this  amount  which  went  to  the 
schools. 

6.  If  Columbia  doubled  her  school  maintenance  and  then  added  to 
this  $3  per  pupil,  she  would  just  reach  the  average  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  expended  by  1,233  cities  of  the  United 
States  having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more.  She  will  have  to  in- 
crease her  expenditure  by  42  per  cent  to  reach  the  average  expended 
per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance  by  the  cities  of  the  South 
Atlantic  States  having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more. 

7.  The  true  general  tax  rate  of  Columbia  for  all  purposes  is  very 
low;  excepting  three  it  has  the  lowest  true  rate  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  which  have  a  population  of  80,000  or  over. 

8.  Columbia  is  one  of  the  12  richest  cities  of  the  United  States, 
having  an  estimated  property  value  of  $1,836  per  capita  of  popu- 
lation. 

9.  The  school  commissioners  should  take  the  initiative  in  inform- 
ing the  public  in  forceful  ways  of  the  needs  of  the  schools  and  of 
the  service  they  are  rendering  in  order  that  adequate  maintenance 
may  be  secured. 
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1.   SALARIES  AND  THE  BISE  IN  LIVING  COST. 

The  schools  of  Columbia  organized  in  1883  with  a  pay  roll  com- 
prising a  superintendent  at  $1,500;  1  principal  at  $900;  2  principals 
at  $675  each;  1  teacher  at  $450;  5  teachers  at  $360  each;  and  10 
teachers  at  $270  each.  Except  for  the  salary  of  one  teacher,  the 
maximum  salary  of  teachers  remained  at  $360  for  19  years,  or  until 
1902,  when  it  was  raised  to  $405.  Three  years  later,  the  maximum 
was  increased  to  $450;  in  1907,  to  $495;  and  in  1910,  to  $540.  In 
1911  a  10  per  cent  increase  was  granted,  which  raised  the  maximum 
to  $594  for  regular  grade  teachers;  to  $648.50  for  first-grade  teach- 
ers; and  to  $893  for  high-school  teachers.  During  this  year,  too, 
the  commendable  plan  was  adopted,  which  has  since  remained  in 
effect,  of  paying  the  teachers  in  12  equal  installments.  Since  1911 
the  salary  schedule  has  again  been  revised.  Through  this  revision 
the  high-school  teachers  received  an  advance  of  about  7  per  cent  and 
the  white  teachers  of  elementary  grade  about  6  per  cent. 

THE  8ALAST  SCHEDXJLB  EXPRESSED  AS  A  DAILY  WAGE  TABLE. 

The  salary  schedule  as  it  now  stands  follows.  It  is  expressed  as 
a  daily  wage  table,  as  well  as  an  annual  aggregate,  in  order  that  it 
may  be  seen  just  how  low  the  salaries  really  are  in  comparison  with 
other  forms  of  service  which  are  paid  for  by  the  day  on  the  basis  of 
313  working  days  in  the  year.  While  the  teacher  is  actually  on  duty 
in  the  schoolroom  but  200  days  in  the  year,  this  is  not  by  any  means 
the  measure  of  the  time  she  is  engaged  in  school  work;  furthermore, 
her  duties  are  such  that,  with  few  exceptions,  the  annual  salary 
which  she  receives  from  her  school  employment  comprises  the  whole 
of  her  income,  out  of  which  she  must  live  the  entire  365  days  of  the 
year.  It  is,  therefore,  fair,  for  purpose  of  comparison,  to  show  what 
her  annual  salary  amounts  to  when  distributed  among  the  318  work- 
ing days  of  a  year. 

It  may  be  objected,  too,  that  the  teach^er's  daily  program  of  work 
is  not  so  long  as  that  of  workers  in  other  lines,  and  that  therefore 
such  a  comparison  as  this  is  not  fair.  It  is  true  that  in  most  systems 
the  teacher  does  not  go  on  duty  until  8.30  a.  m.,  and  that  she  can 
leave  her  school  when  the  children  are  dismissed  at  4  p.  m.  (in 
Columbia  2.30  p.  m.,  owing  to  the  employment  of  the  single-session 
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plan) ;  yet  in  practice,  in  many  instances,  her  work  keeps  her  from 
half  an  hour  to  an  hour  longer.  Furthermore,  at  all  times  she  is 
subject  to  call,  by  superintendent,  supervisor,  or  principals  to  attend 
meetings  and  conference  on  school  matters.  Moreover,  the  fact 
should  not  be  overlooked  that  with  most  workers,  when  quitting  time 
comes  at  the  close  of  the  day,  the  work  is  dismissed  from  mind  until 
the  next  day,  whereas  with  the  conscientious  teacher,  as  with  the 
housewife,  her  work  truly  is  never  done. 


Wage  sohedule  of  school  corps. 

Columbia,  1918. 

Supertntendents  and  teachers. 

Per  year. 

Per  work- 
ing day. 

Superintendent 

12,500.00 

1,200.00 

900.00 

1,30X00 

1,000.00 

900.00 

093.00 

050.00 

600.00 
043.50 
300.00 

1,600.00 
900.00 

900.00 
1,080.00 

093.00 
742.50 
390.00 

000.00 
540.00 

98.00 

tanrvlwr  of  ^IftlTIPntArv  anlwinls 

3.83 

Supervisor  oi  music . . 

' 

2.87 

FtlDClpias: 

8at(eaeh) 

4.15 

Sat 

3.19 

lat 

2.87 

lat 

2.21 

1  (colored)  at 

2.07 

TMchers: 
White— 

ytqiymitn 

1.59 

2.05 

Coloied -- - 

.95 

l(%Sdte)at 

&11 

l(ooiorod)at 

2.87 

Teaohen: 

White  men- 

2.87 

Maximum  

S.45 

'^jssjsr 

2.21 

Maximttm 

2.37 

Oohxed 

1.21 

Special  teachers: 
1  "*an"aM^T^*"  *"6 

nrifLn 

1.92 

1  domffftiO<<iCl<niOf«  womAn                                                                              . 

1.72 

THE  SALABT  SCHBDXJLB  IN  COMPABISON  WFTH  THE  WAGE  SCALES  OT  OTHEB 

EMPLOTEBB. 

It  will  prove  of  interest  to  compare  the  forgoing  schedule  for  the 
school  corps  with  the  schedule  in  force  among  the  employees  of  Co- 
lumbia's municipal  organization;  with  that  adopted  by  her  trades' 
union ;  and  with  that  applying  to  the  motormen  and  conductors  of  her 
street  railway  system. 

Wage  schedule  of  city  employees,  Columbia,  1918. 


Employees. 


Per  year. 


Per  work- 
ing day. 


Chief  of  lire  department 

Chief  engineer  of  lire  department 

Assistant  enc^eer  of  lire  department 
firemen  •  • « .•••••••••••«•••••■••••••• 

Chief  of  police  department 

Ciq;>tain  of  police  department 

Clerk  of  police  department 


82,000 
1,500 
1,056 
990 
1,800 
1,820 
1,320 


10.39 
4.79 
3.37 
3.16 
6.75 
4.21 
4.21 
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Wage  schedule  of  city  employees^  Columbia,  1918 — Continued. 


Emyioyees. 


Per  year. 


Per  work- 
ing day. 


Det«eave,polloe  department 

Patrolmen,  polioe  department 

Engineer-sapertntenaent  of  waterworks . . . 

Caiief  engineer  of  waterworkB 

Endneer,  waterworks. 

Clark,  waterworks 

Firaman,  waterworkB 

Stenograplier 

Readers  for  meters,  waterworks 

Halpeis.  waterworks 

Head  of  garbage  department 

I>TfverB,  gar  Mge  department 

Playgroond  supervisor 

Asasbnt  superintendent,  trees  and  parks. 

Foreman. 

Driver 

Laborers.......... , 

Foreman  of  streets 

Assistants. 

Lctborers , 

City  clerk  and  treasurer 

Aasistantolerk  and  treasurer 

Stenographer 


11,188 

990 

2,007 

1,090 

1,338 

1,680 

1,421 

807 

1,000 

«7 

924 

714 

1,200 

1,600 

036 

024 

468 

1,200 

703 

468 

2,400 

1,S00 

900 


83.80 
&16 
6.41 
6.28 
4.22 
6.86 
4.64 
X86 
8.19 
L76 
2u95 
2.28 
8.83 
4.79 
3.00 
2.00 
L50 
8.83 
2.34 
L60 
7.66 
4.79 
2.87 


Wage  schedule  of  trades-union,  Columbia,  1918. 


Approximate 
amount 
per  day. 

Plumbers (6.  00 

Granite  lentters 4.  50 

Printers 4.  50 

Machinists 4.  00 

Bricklayers 4.  00 

Carpenters 4.  00 

Blectriclans 4.  00 

Brickmakers 4.  00 


Musicians 

Approximate 
amount 
per  day. 
4. 00 

Barbers - 

8. 50 

Hallway  learners 

Pressmen.  -.—..--.__... 

8.50 

8. 50 

Painters  - - ^ 

S.  50 

Sheet-metal  workers 

Theatrical  workers 

Railway  clerks 

8.50 

8. 00 

8.00 

Wage  schedule  of  motormen  and  conductors,  Columbia,  1918, 

working 
day. 

Under  «  months (2.  00 

Stc  to  12  months 2.25 

Abo^e  12  months 8. 00 

All   time  above   10   hours  per  day   carries  one   and  one-half  times  regular   rate. 

It  will  prove  instructive  to  make  some  comparisons  based  on  the 
foregoing  schedules.  The  white  teachers  of  the  elementary  schools, 
it  will  be  observed,  get  from  $1.59  to  $2.05  per  day;  if  the  women 
teachers  in  the  high  school  be  included  the  maximum  reaches  $2.37 
per  day.  From  $1.59  to  $2.37  per  day,  then,  marks  the  range  of  all 
salaries  paid  to  the  white  women  teachers  of  the  system.  Turning 
to  the  other  schedules  we  find  that  the  drivers  of  the  garbage  wagons, 
the  laborers  on  the  streets,  in  the  parks,  and  waterworks,  the 
"  assistants  "  in  the  street  department,  and  motormen  and  conductors 
who  have  served  less  than  a  year  are  the  only  workers  among  all 
tiiese  people  whose  daily  wage  falls  below  the  maximum  given  to  the 
best-paid  woman  teacher  in  the  department.  The  stenographers  in 
the  employ  of  the  city  are  getting,  according  to  the  schedule,  50  cents 
76482"— 18 8 
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a  day  more  than  the  best-paid  high-school  woman  and  82  cents  per 
day  more  than  the  best-paid  teacher  in  the  grades.   • 

The  men  teachers  of  the  high  school  are  getting  from  $2.87  to  $3.45 
per  day.  This  higher  rate  places  them  in  the  financial  class  compris- 
ing the  stenographers  of  the  municipal  departments,  the  firemen,  po- 
licemen, meter  readers,  motormen,  and  conductors  who  have  been  a 
year  in  the  service,  barbers,  railway  learners,  pressmen,  painters, 
sheet-metal  workers,  theatrical  workers,  and  railway  clerks.  While 
in  the  group  made  up  of  bricklayers,  brickmakers,  carpenters,  elec- 
tricians, and  musicians  are  to  be  found  the  principals  of  the  largest 
elementary  schools  of  the  city,  who  are  getting  $4.15  each  per  day. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  Uiat  the  survey  committee  feels  that  the 
salaries  of  these  workers  are  too  high,  indeed  it  wonders  that  the 
city  can  secure  the  service  of  capable  men  to  head  its  various  depart- 
ments at  the  salaries  which  are  paid.  The  committee's  purpose  is 
merely  that  of  showing  how  inadequate  the  salary  schedule  of  the 
school  corps  is  in  comparison  with  the  wages  paid  workers  in  other 
lines,  many  of  them  requiring  no  such  preliminary  outlay  for  their 
preparation  as  that  demanded  of  the  school  staff. 

TBACHEBS'   INCOMES    COMPASED   WITH    FIXED   EXPENSES. 

Another  way  of  grasping  the  inadequacy  of  teachers'  salaries  is 
that  of  comparing  their  income  with  the  fixed  living  expenses,  for 
no  one,  surely,  would  argue  that  a  teacher  who  gives  her  entire  time 
to  school  work  should  not  receive  as  compensation  a  wage  that  will 
support  her  in  reasonable  comfort  and  with  a  margin  for  emer- 
gencies. 

There  are  90  white  teachers  in  the  schools  of  Columbia ;  89  of  these 
report  that  they  pay  for  their  room  and  board,  inclusive  of  fuel  and 
laundry,  an  amount  ranging  from  $27  per  month  to  $45.  The  aver- 
age expenditure  for  these  items  is  $84.  In  addition,  some  80  of 
the  teachers  pay  car  fare  in  going  to  and  from  their  schools,  which 
means  an  additional  outlay  of  at  least  $2  per  month.  The  average 
fixed  expense  for  the  teaching  corps,  then,  ranges  from  $84  to  $36 
per  month.  The  average  aggregate  fixed  expense  for  the  teaching 
year  of  9  months,  therefore,  falls  between  $806  and  $824,  or  about 
$815. 

Summarizing  the  foregoing  and  comparing  with  the  fixed  income, 
the  following  is  the  result: 
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Income  and  ewpenses  of  teadfters. 


Elementary  white 

Hlgh-sohool  white 
women. 

KloJmiioi. 

Iflf^ln^ntn, 

IfATlftfiinf, 

inApixM  fnr  the  TMir 

$500.00 
316.00 

1643.60 
316.00 

1008.00 
816.00 

8748.60 

'Ixwl  fizpmn  for  •  months 

316.00 

186.00 

328.60 

878.00 

487.60 

Out  of  this  balance,  ranging  from  a  minimum  of  $185  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $427.50  among  high-school  women,  the  teacher  must  live  for 
the  remaining  three  months  of  the  year;  must  provide  her  clothing 
for  the  entire  year ;  must  pay  for  her  books,  magazines,  papers,  lec- 
tures, and  her  summer  school,  if  she  attends;  must  provide  for  char- 
ity, for  recreation,  for  life  insurance,  for  doctor's  bills,  and  for  those 
dependent  upon  her,  and  many  teachers  are  helping  to  support 
others ;  and  must  make  her  provision  for  the  coming  of  the  inevitable 
"  rainy  day."  The  magnitude  of  the  problem  confronting  the  teacher 
of  Columbia  can  be  appreciated  to  some  extent  when  a  study  is  made 
of  the  outlay  she  must  make  for  clothing  alone. 

THE   COST   OF  BEING   WELL  DBBS8ED. 

To  get  at  this  is  not  a  simple  matter,  for  such  a  study  involves  set- 
ting up  a  minimum  clothing  standard  for  a  group  of  women  the 
members  of  which  vary  greatly  in  taste,  in  knowledge  of  materials 
and  of  styles,  in  purchasing  ability,  in  capacity  to  mend  garments 
and  to  "make  over"  old  garments,  and  in  ability  to  prevent  the 
general  wear  and  tear  to  which  clothing  is  subject.  As  compared, 
however,  with  the  women  workers  in  other  lines  of  work  the  stand- 
ard required  of  the  teacher  in  order  that  she  may  present  that 
"  smart "  appearance  which  chUdren  appreciate  and  which  her  own 
self-respect  demands  it  must  be  recognized  is  comparatively  high, 
quite  as  high,  indeed,  as  that  expected  of  saleswomen,  clerks,  and 
stenographers.  A  study  of  the  cost  of  being  well  dressed  was  recently 
made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  results  of 
which  study  will  provide  a  basis,  at  least,  for  conclusions  regarding 
the  cost  which  teachers  are  put  to  in  clothing  themselves. 

This  study  was  made  of  the  clothing  expenditures  of  58  women 
workers  of  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  year  1916,  and  was  based  on 
the  prices  which  prevailed  during  the  later  part  of  1916  and  the  early 
part  of  1917.  All  of  the  women  were  living  away  from  home ;  and 
most  of  them  were  boarding  in  working  girls'  homes,  in  private 
families,  and  in  boarding  houses,  although  a  few  rented  rooms  and 
did  their  own  food  purchasing  and  cooking.    All  were  between  the 
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ages  of  19  and  86  yean  and  were  self-supporting;  17  were  employed 
in  Government  work,  18  in  businesB  offices,  and  5  in  telephone  offices. 
The  table  which  follows  diows  the  average  amoonts  expended  by 
these  women  for  ^  outside  clothing  "  and  also  for  the  separate  items 
of  dress  which  are  commonly  worn  by  women  and  of  which,  as  a  rule, 
it  is  necessary  to  purchase  a  supply  each  year. 

Averoffe  yeorlir  empendUwr^  for  UeiH$  of  cIoIMm^,  6y  incotne  gnmpB, 


Nam- 
ber 
of 

Outside 
Iklrtf). 

OtlierertlcleiofdTCa. 

Hnte. 

^ 

atom. 

Stock- 
insB. 

•eti. 

Under- 
wear. 

Mb- 
eeUb- 
neooi. 

m 

An 

Under  OOO. 

taoOandaiktarSiOQL 
$«00  and  under  1600. 
IfiOO  and  under  1650. 
1660  and  under  «00. 
IBOO  and  under  1700. 
1700  end  under  1800. 
noo  end  under  tl*100 

S10.78 
63.03 
46.80 
47.60 
72.48 
67.66 
60.78 
00.34 

16.10 
4.46 
0.88 

10.31 
13.80 
13.71 
13.47 
10.05 

87.60 
7.10 
12.06 
13.50 
16.00 
14.30 
10.71 
21.36 

80.77 
1.33 
3.10 
3.88 
4.40 
2.08 
6. 32 
0.00 

88.74 
8.43 
6.02 
6.83 
6.30 
3.88 
0.80 
7.36 

88.25 
1.01 
2.48 
4.U 
2.80 

15 

0.06 

88.13 
4.03 
7.11 
5.22 
7.05 
0.87 

11.38 
0.04 

82.80 

8.80 
10.79 

9.00 
10.21 

7.43 
10.83 
83.23 

844w42 

04.  U 
95.77 
90;  36 

142.19 
107.77 
14L17 
20L18 

AUfroapi. — 

66 

67.68 

U.60 

14.30 

3.88 

6.68 

8.41 

7.18 

14.27 

U7.« 

An  examination  of  the  distribution  shown  in  this  tabulation  must 
convince  anyone  who  is  at  all  familiar  with  the  requirements  and 
cost  of  women's  apparel  that,  except  possibly  for  the  group  which 
expended  the  maximum  average,  these  women  dressed  on  amounts 
which  would  by  no  means  meet  the  standard  which  public  opinion 
demands  of  teachers.  For,  as  a  class,  teachers  are  expected  to  identify 
themselves  with  the  activities  (social,  civic,  and  religious)  of  the 
community  to  a  much  greater  degree  than  the  class  of  workers  upon 
whom  the  foregoing  study  was  based.  It  can  not  be  doubted  that  the 
maximum  average  expenditure,  $201.18,  is  none  too  much  for  the 
teaching  class;  indeed,  considering  the  advance  in  prices  during  the 
year  1917  (the  study  was  based  on  1916  conditions),  it  would  seem 
that  a  yearly  allowance  for  clothing  ranging  from  $150  to  $200  could 
not  properly  be  considered  extravagant.  Recalling  the  fact  that 
Columbia  teachers,  after  paying  for  board,  room,  laundry,  and  car- 
fare, have  left  an  amount  falling  between  the  limits  of  $185  and 
$427.50,  out  of  which  they  must  not  only  provide  their  yearly  allow- 
ance of  clothing  but  their  living  expenses  for  the  remaining  three 
months  as  well,  the  fact  must  stand  out  very  clearly  that  the  teacher 
of  Columbia  is  facing  an  impossible  situation,  and  it  is  obvious,  too, 
that  with  a  salary  margin  so  narrow  the  Columbia  schools  can  offer 
no  career  which  can  possibly  prove  attractive  to  an  ambitious  and 
capable  woman.    A  precarious  existence  can  be  eked  out,  it  is  true,  if 
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the  teacher  is  blessed  with  a  generous  measure  of  good  health,  but 
with  such  a  limited  balance  as  the  figures  disclose  it  is  certain  that 
there  can  be  no  adequate  and  systematically  pursued  plan  of  self- 
improvement  which  prefessional  standards  properly  demand  in  in- 
creasing degree  and  which  is  contingent  on  a  suj£cient  margin  of 
income  and  of  time. 

THK  nCFElMANKNCT  OF  THE  TEACHING  SERVICE.         % 

Confronted  with  such  a  problem,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  there 
will  have  been  many  teachers  who  will  have  entered  the  public-school 
service  intending  to  remain  but  a  short  time,  two  or  three  years  at 
most,  and  determined  to  drop  out  at  the  first  opportunity.  An  exam- 
ination of  Columbia's  records  with  length  of  service  in  mind  dis- 
closes the  fact  that  since  the  schools  were  organized  in  1883  there 
have  been  336  teachers  employed;  248  of  whom  dropped  out  during 
the  first  five  years  of  their  service,  210  during  the  first  four  years, 
172  during  the  first  three  years,  and  124  continued  no  longer  than 
two -years,  of  which  number,  63  left  after  having  been  in  the  depart- 
ment but  one  year.  Putting  this  situation  another  way,  it  is  correct 
to  say  that  there  were  as  many  teachers  who  remained  three  years 
and  less  as  there  were  those  who  remained  longer  than  three  years. 
That  is,  in  the  language  of  the  statisticians,  three  years  is  the  median 
or  middle  point  of  service.  A  table  showing  these  facts  in  detail 
follows: 

Period  of  teaching  Berviee,  Columbia,  1918. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

10 

White  teaehfln 

S2 
11 

38 
23 

34 
14 

82 

6 

28 
12 

9 
6 

7 

1 

6 

1 

4 

4 

3 

2 

4 

3 
5 

4 

1 

8 

1 

2 

Negro  teachers 

? 

Total , 

es 

61 

48 

38 

38 

15 

8 

7 

5 

7 

6 

8 

5 

4 

4 

18 

20 

21 

22 

23 

26 

27 

28 

29 

36 

Totel. 

White  teachers. 

4 
8 

1 
0 

1 
0 

3 
0 

1 
0 

1 
0 

1 
0 

0 

1 

1 
0 

1 
0 

240 

95 

Total 

7 

1 

1 

8 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

885 

Such  impermanency  in  the  teaching  corps  as  these  facts  disclose 
must  seriously  handicap  the  superintendent  and  his  supervisors  in 
working  out  a  unified,  consistent,  and  well  coordinated  educational 
policy.  Furthermore,  it  is  clear  that  teachers  who  enter  the  de- 
partment to  leave  it  at  the  first  opportunity  are  not  going  to  give  to 
their  work  that  unremitting  application  necessary  to  secure  the  best 
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results.  Even  m^der  the  most  favorable  conditions  there  will  always 
be  many  transients  among  teachers,  but  good  instructional  opportu- 
nity for  the  children  requires  that  serious  effort  be  made  to  stabilize 
the  teaching  force.  Offering  good  salaries  is  one  way  which  will  help 
in  accomplishing  this  object. 

This  instability  in  the  teaching  corps  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the 
situation  which  prevailed  among  the  elementary  schools  of  Prussia 
prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  In  these  schools,  which  are  re- 
markable for  producing  the  kind  of  efficiency  whidbi  Germany  de- 
mands, recent  studies  show  that  45  per  cent  of  the  male  teachers  of 
the  cities  had  been  in  service  for  more  than  20  years  and  only  6.69 
per  cent  had  had  less  than  6  years'  service,  while  77.67  per  cent  had 
served  more  than  10  years.*  Conditions  of  salary,  of  tenure,  of  re- 
tirement provisions  are  such  that  teaching  in  Germany  has  become 
a  profession  wherein  those  who  enter  do  so  intending  to  remain  in  the 
work  for  life.  The  German  elementary-school  teacher  does  not  re- 
ceive a  large  salary,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  provide  him  with  a  com- 
fortable home,  an  education  for  his  children,  a  margin  of  savings,  and 
a  pension  upon  retirement  which  will  keep  him  from  want  for  the 
rest  of  his  days.  If  teaching  is  ever  to  become  a  profession  in  Amer- 
ica, it  will  be  only  after  some  such  provisions  are  made  to  secure 
greater  permanency  in  our  teaching  force. 

CONDITIONS  ESSENTIAL  TO  SUCCESSFUL  TEACHING. 

Good  business  practice  outside  of  the  teaching  profession  is 
recognizing  this  need,  for  it  is  learning  that  success  within  the  field 
of  business  enterprise  is  largely  dependent  upon  offering  to  employees 
inducements  such  that  long  tenure  and  the  taking  of  a  vital  interest 
in  the  business  will  inevitably  ensue.  If  it  be  true  that  a  happy, 
contented,  and  care-free  employee  is  requisite  for  success  within  the 
domain  of  business,  how  much  more  must  a  serene  mind  be  essential 
to  work  of  a  superior  quality  in  the  business  of  teaching.  Good  teach- 
ing, perhaps  more  than  good  work  in  any  other  activity,  is  dependent 
upon  a  buoyant,  hopeful,  joyous  mind ;  for  good  teaching  is  a  mat- 
ter primarily  of  the  spirit.  A  state  of  mind  is  contagious.  Happy 
teachers  mean  happy  children,  and  unhappiness  in  a  teacher  inevi- 
tably begets  unhappiness  among  children.  Men  and  women,  as 
well  as  children,  can  lever  do  their  best  work  when  they  are  dispirited, 
discouraged,  and  depressed.  True,  some  teachers  are  able,  however 
adverse  the  conditions,  to  live  in  the  realm  of  the  free  spirit,  but  with 
most  the  response  to  material  conditions  is  powerful  and  immediate. 
In  the  interest  of  the  children,  therefore,  school  officials  should  give 
much  practical  consideration  to  the  ways  and  means  of  improving 
the  material  conditions  which  press  in  upon  the  life  of  their  teachers. 

> Alexander:  The  PraBslaii  Elementary  Schools,  MacmiUan,  1018,  p.  107. 
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The  qualifications  required  of  teachers  are  constantly  rising.  There 
was  a  time  when  young  people  who  could  do  nothing  else  or  who 
wished  to  gain  a  few  dollars  to  enable  them  to  attend  a  business  col- 
lege or  a  medical  or  law  school  turned  to  teaching  with  no  intention 
of  remaining  in  the  work  longer  than  a  year  or  two  at  most;  but 
those  days  have  gone  by  never  to  return.  It  is  now  generally  rec- 
ognized that  qualities  of  character  and  intelligence,  as  well  as  careful 
training,  are  essential;  and,  more  and  more,  officials  who  are  respon- 
sible to  the  people  for  the  administration  of  their  schools  are  raising 
the  required  standard  of  qualifications.  The  teacher  should  be  and  in 
most  cases  is  the  equal  of  the  men  and  women  who  enter  other 
branches  of  professional  life;  and  yet  she,  all  too  frequently,  receives 
a  recompense  which  is  less  than  the  wages  of  those  who  are  doing 
the  most  menial  and  unskilled  labor  of  the  community. 

Again,  as  standards  of  teacher  qualifications  are  raised  an  increas- 
ingly larger  technical  preparation  is  demanded.  The  best  teachers 
in  the  grades  are  well  grounded  in  the.  chief  departments  of  human 
knowledge;  they  know  what  the  big  things  are  which  are  being 
accomplished  in  the  broad  fields  of  the  world's  work;  they  have  de- 
veloped well-defined  standards  of  taste  and  appreciation  in  music, 
art,  and  literature,  and  know  the  best  contributions  which  these  arts 
have  produced ;  they  keep  abreast  of  political  thought  and  discussion 
in  their  own  community,  and  in  the  larger  community  which  lies 
beyond;  and,  moreover,  within  the  field  of  education,  they  are  stu- 
dents of  the  general  and  special  method  of  education  and  keep  in 
touch  with  the  progress  of  pedagogical  investigation  and  discussion, 
working  over  continually  into  schoolroom  practice  the  established 
results  of  such  experiment  and  observation.  Years  of  preparation 
are  required,  in  the  high  school,  in  the  college  or  university,  and  in 
the  prof essional*  course,  followed  up  by  vacations  spent  in  suminer 
schools,  by  Saturdays  and  holidays  spent  at  lectures  and  teachers' 
meetings,  by  evenings  occupied  in  intensive  and  detailed  preparation 
for  the  classroom  work  of  the  following  day.  Besides  time,  effort, 
and  strength  of  body  and  of  purpose,  the  expenditure  of  considerable 
money#6  necessary  in  securing  such  preparation.  It  is  no  act  of 
justice  to  those  who  have  gone  through  with  such  a  laborious  and 
expensive  course  of  training  as  is  now  required  that  they  should,  in 
the  end,  find  themselves  limited  to  a  salary  so  small  as  to  seem 
pitiful. 

Furthermore,  a  teacher  should  purchase  many  books,  she  should 
attend  conventions  and  conferences,  and  she  should  travel.  Her 
growth  can  not  be  maintained  unless  she  reads  daily;  unless  she 
comes  in  personal  contact  with  people  outside  her  own  community 
and  who  afford  a  corrective  against  the  provincialism  of  localities; 
and  unless  she  broadens  her  horizon  through  travel.     But  these 
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things  can  not  be  accomplished  without  money.  A  teacher  should 
be  so  situated  financially  that  she  can  spend  a  fifth  of  her  salary,  at 
least,  in  such  effort  at  self -improvement  and  in  the  acquisition  of 
self -culture. 

In  short,  a  salary  should  be  paid  suj£cient  to  enable  teachers  to 
live  in  reasonable  comfort  and  still  have  left  a  margin  adequate  to 
permit  them  to  take  advantage  of  the  various  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal growth  offered  by  their  own  and  other  communities;  and  with 
a  margin,  too,  generous  enough  to  ftiake  it  possible  for  them  to  com- 
mand  that  respect  and  recognition  in  the  community  to  which  the 
dignity  and  worth  of  their  profession  entitles  them.  In  addition,  a 
teacher  who  has  proved  her  worth  in  actual  practice  should  be  placed 
completely  at  ease  with  respect  to  tenure.  Provisions  should  also 
be  made,  again  with  the  welfare  of  the  children  in  mind,  for  a  retire- 
ment fund  which  will  enable  an  allowance  to  be  made  to  the  one 
who  has  faithfully  served  her  community  during  the  active  and 
virile  period  of  her  life  spai^  and  which  will  make  it  easy  for  her  to 
be  withdrawn  from  the  classroom  when  her  usefulness  has  ended. 

COLUMBIA'S  EXPBI7DITUBE8  FOB  TEACHEBS'  8ALABIE8. 

Columbia,  then,  it  must  be  pointed  out,  has  still  far  to  go  in  im- 
proving the  material  conditions  of  her  teachers  in  respect  to  salaries 
and  to  retirement  allowances  before  she  can  command  the  uninter- 
rupted services  of  teachers  of  the  highest  training  and  ability;  be- 
fore she  can  expect  to  hold  them  up  to  the  highest  standards  of 
teaching  skill;  and  before  she  can  properly  insist  upon  evidence  of 
a  greater  progress  in  self -culture  than  is  now  to  be  observed  in  the 
rank  and  file  of  the  school  corps.  Indeed,  in  both  salary  schedule 
and  in  provision  for  a  retirement  allowance  others  cities  and  other 
sections  of  this  country  have  far  outstripped  Columbia,  as  the  facts 
seen  in  comparison  will  disclose. 

To  illustrate:  During  the  academic  year  1915-16  Columbia  ex- 
pended a  total  of  $70,419  in  salaries  of  principals,  supervisors,  and 
teachers  (superintendent's  salary  not  included).  As  there  were 
4,029  pupils  in  average  daily  attendance  for  the  year,  this  ^Kpendi- 
ture  amounted  to  $17.48  per  child.  During  the  same  period  the 
average  per  pupil,  reckoned  on  precisely  the  same  basis,  for  the  165 
cities  listed  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education  as  being  in  Colum- 
bia's population  group,  was  $30.82.  Of  the  165  cities,  117  expended 
from  $25  to  $65  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance;  40  expended 
from  $18  to  $25 ;  while  8  only  fall  into  the  last  group— that  is,  the 
group  expending  less  than  $18  per  child.  These  eight  cities  follow: 
Columbia,  $17.48;  Savannah,  Ga.,  $16.96;  Portsmouth,  Va.,  $16.84; 
^Tontgomery,  Ala.,  $16.69;   Shreveport,  La.,  $16.31;  Joplin,  Mo., 

5.80;  Macon,  Ga.,  $15.51 ;  and  Charlotte,  N.  C,  $15.39. 
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Summarizing,  we  find  that  188  out  of  the  165  cities  of  Cohimbia's 
class  expended  on  teachers'  salaries  one  and  one-half  times  as  much 
as  she  did ;  while  36  out  of  the  138  expended  twice  as  much  or  more. 

Whatever  may  have  been  true  in  the  past  in  regard  to  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  a  dollar,  it  is  an  established  fact  that  now,  as 
among  different  sections  of  the  country,  the  dollar  is  stabilized ;  and 
its  value,  with  slight  local  variations,  is  the  same  the  country  over. 
Only  one  explanation  then  can  be  offered  to  account  for  the  great 
difference  between  the  salaries  paid  the  teachers  of  Columbia  and 
those  paid  generally  throughout  the  country,  and  that  is  that  the 
citizens  of  Columbia  do  not  yet  realize  how  necessary  it  is  in  secur- 
ing results  of  the  first  order  in  the  schoolroom  to  have  teachers  at 
ease  in  respect  to  the  financial  side  of  living. 

When  the  amount  which  the  teacher  must  invest  in  her  training 
is  taken  into  account,  and  when  the  greatly  lessened  purchasing 
power  of  a  dollar  is  considered,  it  is  not  too  much  to  expect  of  Co- 
lumbia or  of  any  other  American  city  to  pay  to  elementary  grade 
teachers  a  beginning  salary  of  $600,  which  shall  increase  regularly 
to  at  least  $1,280,  and  a  beginning  salary  in  the  high  school  of  not 
less  than  $800,  increasing  to  $1,500  or  more.  The  salary  of  princi- 
pals, superintendent,  janitors,  and  other  members  of  the  school  corps 
should  be  increased  in  proportion.  Surely  there  can  be  no  justice  in 
the  pittance  which  Columbia  pays  her  colored  teachers,  for  the 
most  ignorant  members  of  their  race  can  earn  in  the  cotton  fields 
considerably  more  per  day  than  the  colored  teachers  of  Columbia 
are  receiving.  Indeed,  inquiry  discloses  the  fact  that  it  is  impos- 
sible for  these  teachers  to  live  on  the  salary  which  they  are  now 
receiving  from  the  school  department,  and  that,  in  order  to  become 
self-supporting,  it  is  necessary  for  those  without  other  income  to  do 
.sewing  or  whatever  work  comes  to  hand. 

THS  BI8E  IN  THK  COST  07  LIVI170. 

This  serious  inadequacy  is  particularly  striking  when  the  facts 
regarding  the  rise  in  the  cost  of  living  are  taken  into  account. 
Studies-made  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  show 
that  food  prices  throughout  the  United  States  have  risen  each  year 
since  1907,  except  during  1911  and  1915 ;  that  food  as  a  whole  was  52 
per  cent  higher  in  December,  1917,  than  in  December,  1913;  and 
that,  as  compared  with  1907,  prices  had  increased  78  per  cent. 

In  practically  all  of  the  industries  wages  have  increased  in  re- 
sponse to  this  rise  in  the  cost  of  living;  thus,  organized  labor  is  now 
found  to  be  receiving  more  than  in  any  preceding  year.  In  all 
trades  taken  collectively,  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics points  out,^  the  increase  in  hourly  wage  rates  in  1916  over 

tU.  8.  Bureau  of  Labor  StatlaUcs:  Bulletin  No.  214. 
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1916  was  4  per  cent;  over  1914,  5  per  cent;  over  1910,  14  per  cent; 
and  over  1907,  19  per  cent.  Although  the  wage  rate  has  steadily 
increased  it  has  not  kept  pace  with  the  increase  in  food  prices,  conse- 
quently the  purchasing  power  of  an  hour  of  labor  has  correspond- 
ingly declined.  These  facts  are  brought  out  in  the  following  table, 
made  up  from  tables  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics:^ 

Food  purchaHng  power  of  wage^  dimkUihinff, 


Yean. 

Warn  rate 
perliaur. 

Food 
prices. 

PUIUUMIOK 

powwof 

1907 

100 
101 
102 
106 
107 
100 
111 
114 
115 
119 

100 
108 

106 

m 

112 
119 
132 
12S 
124 
139 
178 

m 

1908 

99 

1909 

9i 

1910 

0 

1911 

9( 

1912 ....!.! 

n 

1913 

91 

1914 

91 

191A 

9S 

1910 

as 

1917 

This  table  shows  both  wage  increase  and  food-cost  increase,  in 
comparison  with  what  wages  and  food  prices  were  in  1907.  By  com- 
paring the  increase  in  wage  rate  from  year  to  year  with  the  more 
rapid  advance  in  food  prices,  the  facts  about  the  steadily  diminish- 
ing value  of  wages  are  seen.  Thus  it  appears  that  from  1907  to  1912 
the  value  fell  off  about  9  per  cent ;  that  the  advance  of  wages  during 
1912,  1913,  and  1914  kept  even  pace  with  the  advance  in  prices;  but 
that  since  1914  there  has  again  been  a  rapid  decline,  resulting  in  a  net 
loss  for  the  entire  period  of  14  per  cent.  If  wages  increased  no  more 
rapidly  in  1917  than  during  1916  (the  facts  are  not  yet  obtainable) , 
then  the  net  loss  for  the  period  will  have  grown  to  69  per  cent,  giving 
a  total  loss  of  31  per  cent  since  1907.  It  is  clear  from  this  statement' 
that  the  country  will  be  compelled  to  make  radical  readjustments  of 
wage  schedules  if  workers  are  to  remain  self-supporting;  it  must  be 
clear  also  that  in  no  branch  of  endeavor  is  there  greater  need  for 
immediate  revision  of  schedules  of  compensation  than  among  the 
teachers.  Already  many  parts  of  the  coimtry  are  reporting  inability 
to  secure  teachers  at  all,  and  unless  boards  of  education  respond 
promptly  to  the  economic  demands  of  the  time  we  shall  see  a  teacher 
"famine";  for,  with  conditions  which  now  obtain, teachers  who  re- 
ceive no  more  than  do  the  teachers  of  Columbia  can  not  possibly  re- 
main self-supporting. 

COLnMBIA*S    SALABT   SCHEDULE   BBCOONIZB8   EXPBBIENOB,    BUT    NOT   MEBIT. 

TTie  salary  schedule  for  Columbia  teachers  now  in  force  recognizes 
only  the  factor  of  length  of  service  in  determining  compensation. 

1 U.  B.  Bareaa  of  Labor  Statistics :  Bulletin  No.  214. 
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That  is,  a  teacher  in  the  grades  begins  at  the  minimum  of  $500  per 
year;  her  yearly  salary  automatically  increases  until  the  fourth  year, 
when  the  maximum  of  $643.50  per  year  is  reached,  which  then  be- 
comes the  amount  she  receives  annually  for  the  remainder  of  her 
employment  This  method  of  fixing  salaries  is  the  one,  though  with 
many  differences  in  detail,  which  is  in  operation  in  most  of  the  cities 
of  this  country.  However,  it  is  generally  recognized  that  such  an 
arrangement  has  serious  defects. 

In  the  first  place,  everyone  knows  that  some  teachers  are  worth 
very  much  more  to  a  department  than  are  others,  and  that  this  worth 
is  not  dependent  on  length  of  service.  In  the  second  place,  such  a 
plan  offers  no  inducement  for  special  industry  or  effort  for  self- 
improvement,  for  the  teacher  who  does  just  enough  to  escape  dis- 
missal gets  quite  as  much  as  the  teacher  whose  heart  is  in  her  work. 
And,  again,  there  is  a  strong  tendency  among  teachers,  as  among 
all  workers  on  salary,  when  middle  age  is  reached  and  the  maximton 
salary  is  attained,  to  permit  the  desire  for  a  comfortable,  easy-going 
life  berth  to  outweigh  the  ambition  for  a  steadily  increasing  personal 
efficiency  which  entails  hard  work  and  many  denials  of  personal 
pleasure.  A  salary  schedule  having  a  maximum  which  is  reached 
early  in  the  service  and  beyond  which  no  individual  can  advance 
operates  powerfully  to  inhibit  growth. 

However,  with  an  adequate  salary,  with  high  standards  of  pro- 
fessional qualifications  for  entering  teachers,  and  with  good  super- 
vision, the  experience  of  many  systems  shows  that  even  under  such  a 
salary  plan  a  large  part  of  the  teaching  corps  in  a  given  department 
can  be  developed  into  good  teachers  and  maintained  as  such  for  a 
number  of  years.  But  whether  or  not  any  considerable  percentage 
of  such  a  group  come  to  be  properly  called  excellent  teachers  will 
depend  in  large  measure  upon  the  special  inducements  which  the 
system  offers  through  the  medium  of  its  administrative  methods  and 
its  salary  schedule.  It  ought,  therefore,  to  be  possible  to  devise  a 
plan  which  will  permit  of  an  increase  in  salary,  beyond  a  maximum 
representing  a  living  wage  conmion  to  all,  for  those  teachers  who 
show  evidence  of  increasing  scholarship  and  of  professional  prepa- 
ration and  whose  demonstrated  efficiency  and  general  worth  are  high. 

FLAIVS  TOS  BEOOONIZINQ  ICEBTT. 

The  success  of  any  plan  based  on  the  personal  efficiency  of  the 
teacher  must  of  necessity  turn  upon  the  method  employed  for  deter- 
mining the  degree  of  that  efficiency.  Just  here  lies  the  difficulty,  for 
the  responsibility  of  passing  judgment  upon  the  teachers  of  a  depart- 
ment must  rest  upon  the  superintendent  and  his  staff  of  supervisors. 
The  teacher  who  is  graded  low  compares  herself  with  some  other 
teacher  in  the  department  more  fortunate  and  then  concludes  that 
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she  has  been  unfairly  and  unjustly  marked  In  some  places  the  dis- 
sension in  the  corps,  in  consequence  of  alleged  unfairness  in  evalu- 
ating the  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  has  been  so  great  as  to  outweigh 
the  benefits.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtless  the  fear  of  engendering  such  dis- 
cord that  has  deterred  many  school  authorities  in  adopting  a  plan 
to  recognize  individual  merit  in  terms  of  the  salary  schedule. 

To  avoid,  as  far  as  possible,  this  danger  of  unfairness  and  to  pro- 
vide a  check  against  error  of  judgment,  most  plans  of  this  type  use 
a  form  for  scoring  efficiency  besides  requiring  that  each  teadier 
shall  be  graded  by  more  than  one  person.  In  Decatur,  IlL,  for 
example,  the  grade  of  eadi  teiacher  is  a  composite  made  up  by  the 
superintendent  from  the  markings  of  three  persons  who  consider  the 
following  factors: 


1.  Physical  aspect  of  achooL 

2.  Teacher's  personality. 
8.  Adaptability. 

4.  Loyalty  to  school  policies. 

5.  Spirit  of  cooperation. 


6.  Attitude  toward  pnpiL 

7.  Discipline  and  controL 

8.  Professional  interests. 

9.  Teaching  skiU. 

10.  General  impression. 


The  Savannah,  Oa.,  plan  is  as  follows: 

1.  A  probationary  period  of  one  year,  with  indefinite  tenure  there- 
after. 

2.  A  beginning  salary  of  $495,  increasing  automatically  $46  per 
year  for  five  yeara 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  five-year  period  the  teacher  may  remain 
indefinitely  at  the  attained  salary  level  or  she  may  apply  for  prcnno- 
tion  to  the  next  salary  group.  (This  application  may  be  made  at 
the  end  of  the  fourth  year  of  service,  if  desired.) 

4.  The  applicant  for  promoti(m  is  rated  by  three  persons  three 
times  during  the  year  following  the  announcement  of  her  candidacy. 
This  rating  is  based  on  the  following  efficiency  factors:  (a)  Scholar- 
ship; (6)  methods  of  teaching;  (c)  management  of  pupils;  (d) 
attention  to  the  details  of  school  business;  (e)  personality;  (/)  pro- 
fessional interest  and  growth;  (g)  spirit  of  loyalty  and  cooperation; 
(h)  interest  in  and  sympathy  with  children. 

In  addition,  she  is  expected  to  pursue  during  the  year  some  aca- 
demic study  relating  somewhat  generally  to  the  subject  matter  of 
her  teaching ;  also  to  read  two  modem  educational  books  from  an  ap- 
proved list  and  defend  before  a  group  of  examiners  a  paper  which 
she  prepares  on  some  theme  suggested  by  her  reading. 

5.  If  successful,  she  passes  into  the  second  salary  division,  which 
begins  with  $720  and  increases  automatically  $45  each  year  for  a 
period  of  three  years.  This  brings  her  to  $855,  where  she  can  again 
rest,  or,  in  turn,  become  a  candidate,  as  before,  for  entrance  to  the 
third  salary  group,  which  likewise  increases  automatically  $45  per 
year,  this  time  for  two  years. 
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6.  This  last  step,  which  can  be  reached  in  a  minimum  of  11  years 
from  the  beginning,  marks  the  final  maximmn  which  is  possible  for 
her  to  receive  under  the  provisions  of  the  plan.  Here  she  remains — 
that  is,  at  $945 — ^f or  the  remainder  of  her  teaching  period. 

The  steps  in  this  phin  are  shown  in  the  following  diagram: 


$945 

2  years 

$865 

3  years 

$720 

6  years 

$495 

As  a  department  should  be  able  to  attract  able  teachers  from  the 
outside  who  would  be  unwilling  to  enter  at  the  beginner's  rate,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  extending  certain  credit  to  such.  A  normal  grad- 
uate of  an  accepted  school,  for  instance,  can  be  started  with  three 
years'  credit,  and  a  graduate  of  a  class  "A"  college  may  be  given 
four  years'  credit  in  terms  of  the  salary  schedule. 

The  teachers  of  colored  schools  are  eligible  to  the  same  promo- 
tions ;  but,  in  recognition  of  an  assumed  difference  in  cost  of  living 
and  in  the  expense  of  training,  as  compared  with  the  white  teachers, 
their  salary  has  been  set  at  all  points  at  75  per  cent  of  that  of  the 
white  teachers.  It  is  pertinent  to  ask,  in  this  connection,  however, 
whether  the  living  cost  of  negro  teachers  is  actually  less,  or,  if  less, 
should  it  be  less  than  that  of  white  teachers?  The  same  question 
should  likewi/se  be  raised  respecting  the  cost  of  the  training  required 
of  negro  teachers.  Again,  if  the  facts  should  show  that  there  is 
no  appreciable  difference  in  either  the  cost  of  living  or  the  cost  of 
training  as  between  white  and  negro  teachers,  should  not  both  groups 
work  under  the  same  salary  schedule? 

A  FLAN  SUGGESTED  FOE  GOLUMBIA. 

The  following  plan,  based  upon  that  suggested  by  Cubberley,*  is 
recommended  as  a  possibility  for  Columbia : 

Tentative  salary  schedule  for  the  elemerUary  teachers  ot  Columlna, 


Teaeben. 


Term  of  ai 
menl 


nmg 
salary. 


Yearly 

salary 

increase. 


Years  to 

reach  the 

group 

maxi- 


Mazl- 

mum 
salary 
for  the 
gronp. 


One-year  teachers  (probationary). 

Thne-yearteadhen 

live-year  teachers 

Psrnttiient  teachers 


lyear.. 
83 


5years, 


retired. 


1600 

750 

900 

1,100 


ISO 
W 
40 
80 


$760 

900 

1,100 

1,380 


^Cuhberley:  Public  School  Adrntnlstration,  p.  261. 
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When  the  maximum  of  each  groap  is  readied,  the  following  alter- 
native courses  should  be  open  to  the  board  of  education : 

1.  Termination  of  the  contract  (permissible  each  year  in  group 
No.  1). 

2.  Beappointment  annually  at  the  group  mayimum. 
8.  Promotion  to  the  next  higher  group. 

The  promotion  from  group  to  group  beyond  that  of  the  three- 
year  teachers  should  be  granted  only  to  those  who  have  shown  spe- 
cial merit  and  have  given  evidence  of  valuable  professional  study. 
To  satisfy  the  latter  condition  the  board  might  require  the  candi- 
date for  promotion  to  spend  a  year  in  study  at  some  recognized  col- 
lege or  imiversity,  or  a  year  in  teaching  in  some  good  school  system 
in  another  part  of  the  coimtry,  or  perhaps  a  year  in  study  and  travel 
combined.  In  this  connection  a  i^stem  of  exchanging  teachers 
might  easily  be  established  between  Columbia  and  other  cities  to 
their  mutual  advantage. 

A  schedule  similar  to  this  could  easily  be  arranged  for  the  teachers 
of  the  high  school,  and  for  the  teachers  of  the  colored  sdiools  as  welL 

8X7MMABT. 

1.  Columbia  women  teadiers  are  in  the  same  wage  class  with  the 
drivers  of  the  city  garbage  wagons,  street  laborers,  and  motormen 
and  conductors  who  have  served  less  than  a  year.  City  st^iog- 
raphers  get  50  cents  a  day  more  than  the  best-paid  high-school 
women  and  82  cents  per  day  more  than  the  best-paid  grade  teachers. 

2.  The  teachers  of  Columbia,  after  paying  for  board,  room,  laun- 
dry, and  car  fare  for  the  nine  months  of  the  school  term  have  from 
$185  to  $427.50  only,  out  of  which  they  must  provide  their  yearly 
allowance  of  clothing  and  their  expenses  for  the  three  summer 
months. 

3.  The  conditions  are  such  that  teachers  remain  but  thiw  years  in 
public-school  service. 

4.  The  standards  of  teacher  qualifications  are  constantly  rising, 
requiring  a  larger  technical  preparation  and  a  more  expensive 
training. 

5.  Of  the  165  cities  in  the  United  States  in  Columbia's  popula- 
tion class,  Columbia  stands  No.  8^  from  the  bottom  in  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  teacher's  salaries  per  capita  of  pupils  in  average  daily 
attendance. 

6.  The  salary  schedule  should  recognize  merit  as  well  as  length  of 
service. 

2.  NO  PROVISION  FOR  A  TEACHERS'  RETIREMENT  FUND; 

The  problem  of  securing  proper  provision  for  the  teachers'  com- 
fort will  never  be  adequately  met  until  a  retirement  fund,  prefer- 
ably State  wide  in  its  scope,  is  obtained.    While  members  of  many 
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profesfidons  may  weU  oontinne  their  work  until  they  have  reached  a 
'^ripe  old  age,'^  the  average  teadier  in  the  grades  or  in  the  high 
school  should  give  way  much  earlier.  It  is  pathetic  to  see  old  people 
retained  in  the  classroom  l<mg  after  they  have  earned  the  right  to 
retire,  because  they  have  no  resources  and  no  other  means  of  securing 
a  livelihood  and  because  of  gratitude  for  what  they  may  have  done 
through  the  unselfish  pouring  out  of  their  lives  in  the  years  gone  by. 
Y'oung  diildren  demand  of  teachers  flexibility,  adaptability,  frn^- 
ness,  vivacity,  vigor,  good  humor,  and  ability  to  give  and  take. 

Only  the  person  whose  interests  have  been  many-sided ;  whose  sym- 
pathies have  been  sincere;  and  whose  roots  have  run  down  into  deep 
soil  retain  the  qualities  of  adaptability  and  versatility  beyond  the 
years  of  middle  life.  Indeed,  the  shallow  person  whose  life  is  lived 
wholly  on  the  surface  of  things  very  early  begins,  like  the  grain  of 
wheat  which  fell  on  stony  ground,  to  wither  away  in  spirit  as  in 
body.  With  such  a  one,  surely,  by  the  time  middle  age  is  reached  it 
ought  to  be  made  easy  for  her  to  withdraw  from  actual  contact  with 
children  in  the  classroom.  It  is  not  easy  at  this  time  of  life  for  her 
to  turn  to  a  new  occupation;  indeed,  in  most  fields  of  activity  the 
doors  of  opportimity  are  closed  to  one  of  such  age  who  is  without  ex- 
perience, except  that  gained  in  teaching.  The  future  whidi  such  a 
one  faces  is  not  bright  Out  of  the  meager  salaries  paid,  and  with 
the  demands  steadily  becoming  more  insistent,  it  is  impossible  for  the 
teacher  to  set  aside  enough,  year  by  year,  to  keep  her  in  comfort  for 
long  after  her  earning  period  has  passed.  The  result  is  that  teachers 
are  retained  in  the  schoolroom  by  sympathetic  school  officials  long 
after  they  should  have  withdrawn,  and  then,  finally,  when  their  work 
becomes  so  inefficient  that  h  can  no  longer  be  overlooked,  they 
drop  out  all  too  frequently,  in  the  end  dependents.  This  is  not  just 
to  the  faithful  teacher  who  has  given  the  best  years  of  her  life  to  the 
training  of  the  children  of  the  community ;  nor  is  it  just  to  the  children 
themselves,  who  are  entitled  at  all  times  to  the  best  instruction  and 
training  by  the  best  and  most  vigorous  teachers  it  is  possible  to  ob- 
tain. There  is  no  parent  in  Columbia  who  should  rest  content  until 
the  proper  authorities  have  not  only  put  the  salaries  of  the  school 
corps  on  a  reasonable  basis,  but  have  made  it  possible  through  the 
establishment  of  a  retirement  fund  for  every  man  and  woman  who 
has  dedicated  his  life  to  the  service  of  the  diildren  of  Columbia  to 
spend  the  years  of  declining  age  in  peace  and  comfort  and  with 
honor. 

THS   PB00BB8S   Or  THX   MOYIMXIIT.  j 

The  movement  to  secure  retirement  legislation  is  a  recent  one  in 
the  United  States,  but  it  has  grown  rapidly  in  the  last  five  or  six 
years.  In  1916  plans  for  pension  or  retirement  allowances  for 
teacher?  w^re  i^  effect  in  83  States.    Of  these,  21  were  State  wide  in 
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their  applicfttion,  5  applied  to  two  or  more  cities  in  the  State,  and  7 
affected  a  single  city  or  county.  In  general,  tkese  systems  fall  into 
two  groups :  The  ^  straight  pensicm  ^  type,  in  which  the  State,  or  the 
administratiye  unit,  supplies  the  whole  of  the  fund;  and  the  ^con- 
tributory ^  type,  in  which  the  fund  is  derived,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
from  dues  or  assessments  paid  at  regular  intervals  by  the  bene- 
ficiaries thranselves. 

In  practice  the  tendency,  more  and  more,  as  the  proUem  is  given 
expert  study  and  practical  test,  is  in  the  directicm  of  developing  a 
system  which  shall  be  of  the  partially  "contributory''  type;  which 
shall  be  State  wide  in  application ;  which  shall  be  jointly  c<mtrolled 
by  the  public  and  the  participants;  and  which  shall  be  operated  on 
the  actuarial  reserve  basis,  the  rates  of  payment  into  the  fund  to  be 
scientifically  determined,  so  that  the  amount  paid  in  during  the  pe- 
riod of  service  will  be  sufficient,  with  the  interest  which  it  will  earn, 
to  cover  the  benefits  to  be  paid.  The  most  recent,  as  well  as  perhaps 
the  most  comprehensive  study  which  this  complicated  and  difficult 
subject  has  received,  has  just  come  from  the  press:  Principles  Qov- 
eming  the  Betirement  of  Public  Employees,  by  Lewis  Meriam,  is- 
sued by  the  Institute  for  Government  Research,  Washington,  D.  C. 
(1918). 

ICEBIAM'S  STUDY  Or  THIS  PBOBUnC. 

The  writer  holds  that  the  ideal  system  of  the  future  will  provide 
benefits  for  superannuation;  for  permanent  disability  due  to  accident 
or  to  disease;  for  withdrawal  from  service,  whether  by  resignation 
or  dismissal ;  for  death  in  active  service ;  and  for  death  after  retire- 
ment, if  the  employee  on  retirement  desires  to  accept  such  provision 
8S  an  optional  method  of  settlement.  He  suggests  that  compulsory 
superannuation  retirement  at  a  specified  age  rather  than  upon 
length  of  service  should  be  required,  though  a  provision  for  the 
retention  of  an  employee  on  account  of  unusual  merit  not  to  exceed 
five  years  may  be  desirable,  as  would  be  a  provision  permitting  re- 
tirement at  not  to  exceed  five  years  below  the  compulsory  age.  As  to 
benefits,  he  regarded  it  as  essential  that  the  precise  basis  for  de- 
termining the  amount  which  shall  be  paid  should  be  prescribed  by 
law  and  not  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  administrative  officers. 

Instead  of  making  the  superannuation  benefit  or  annuity  directly 
proportional  to  salary  he  would  have  it  consist  of:  (1)  A  certain 
fixed  sum  payable  to  all  alike;  and  (2)  an  amount  which  would  be 
practically  equivalent  to  a  definite  proportion  of  the  average  salary 
received  during  the  last  five  years  or  so  of  service,  the  two  taken 
together  making  up  the  total  allowance  which,  in  general,  should 
not  be  less  than  the  minimum  of  subsistence.  Disability  benefits,  on 
the  other  band,  can  not  be  based,  he  believes,  solely  on  the  purcha^* 
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ing  power  of  accumulations  to  an  individual's  account,  a  procedure 
which  he  recommends  in  the  case  of  a  superannuation  benefit,  but 
should  be  provided  for  on  a  collective  insurance  basis  accomplished 
by  either  one  of  two  methods — (1)  through  having  each  employee 
insured  against  disability  for  a  certain  specified  sum  and  varying 


the  premium  according  to  the  cost  of  the  insurance  at  the  employee's 
age  of  entrance;  or  (2)  having  each  employee  pay  for  a  certain 
amount  of  disability  insurance  and  letting  the  purchasing  power  of 
this  premium  determine  the  amount  of  the  insurance  which  shall  be 
paid  over  in  the  event  of  disability. 
7e482— 18 i 
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Kegarding  the  third  class  of  benefits,  that  for  withdrawals,  the 
writer  holds  that  benefits  should  be  considered  as  part  of  compensa- 
tion for  service  rendered,  and  that  the  participating  employee  holds, 
therefore,  an  equity  not  only  in  the  contributions  which  he  himself 
makes  to  the  retirement  fund  but  also  in  whatever  the  State  may 
contribute  in  his  behalf.  In  consequence,  upon  withdrawal  from 
whatever  cause,  the  beneficiary  should  be  entitled  to  the  whole 
amount  except  that  part  already  expended  in  giving  him  the  protec- 
tion he  has  already  had. 

In  the  event  of  death  in  active  service,  this  report  suggests,  the 
minimum  benefit  should  be  the  accumulations  to  the  individual's  ac- 
count, with  compound  interest,  whether  these  accumulation^  have 
resulted  from  the  employee's  own  contributions  or  from  contribu- 
tions made  by  the  State  in  his  behalf.  As  to  death  after  retirement, 
the  suggestion  is  that  such  a  contingency  should  be  met  by  offering 
the  following  optional  modes  of  settlement,  the  choice  of  which  is 
to  be  made  at  the  time  of  retirement : 

1.  An  annuity  for  life,  with  no  payments  in  the  event  of  death,  a 
plan  suitable  for  one  without  dependents  or  whose  dependents  have 
been  adequately  provided  for. 

2.  For  the  one  with  a  wife  or  husband  only  to  consider,  a  last  sur- 
vivor annuity,  payable  as  long  as  either  shall  live. 

8.  For  a  person  with  dependent  children,  an  annuity  payable  to 
the  individual  until  death  and  then  to  the  family  until  the  youngest 
child  shall  have  reached  18  or  some  other  predetermined  ago. 

In  each  case,  the  amount  of  the  annuity  would  depend  on  the 
amount  standing  to  the  employee's  credit  on  retirement;  this  sum  to 
buy  as  much  annuity  as  it  would  purchase  under  any  one  of  the  three 
classes. 

Perhaps  the  two  plans  which  most  nearly  embody  the  chief  feat- 
ures of  Meriam's  study  are  the  Pennsylvania  plan,  now  in  operation, 
and  the  one  proposed  for  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  essential 
features  of  each  follow : 

THE  PENNSYLVANIA   PLAN. 

According  to  this  plan  the  teachers  are  eligible  to  receive  the  fol- 
lowing benefits: 

1.  A  auperannuation  benefit. — ^ThiB  comprises  an  annual  retirement  aUow- 
ance  beginning  at  the  age  of  62  and  continuing  througliout  life  of  one-eightieth 
of  the  average  salary  of  the  last  10  years  of  service,  multiplied  by  the  total 
number  of  years  the  teacher  has  taught. 

2.  A  disability  benefit, — ^This  is  an  annual  retirement  allowance  beginning 
upon  disabiUty,  and  continuing  throughout  the  period  of  disability,  applicable 
to  any  teacher  who  is  disabled  after  10  years  of  service.  The  amount  of  the 
allowance  is  one-nlnetleth  of  the  average  salary  of  the  last  10  years,  multi- 
plied by  the  total  number  of  years  the  teacher  has  taught.    The  minimum  al- 
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lowance  in  every  case  is  90  per  cent  of  the  average  salary  of  the  last  10  years, 
exoept  that  no  disability  allowance  is  to  exceed  eight-ninths  of  the  allowance 
-which  would  have  been  received  had  the  teacher  remained  to  obtain  the  snp- 
erannuation  benefit 

3.  A  death,  resignation,  or  di^misaal  benefit. — Upon  the  death,  resignation,  oi 
diamissal  of  any  teacher  the  total  contribution  of  the  individoalt  together  with 
4  per  cent  compound  interest,  is  returned  to  the  Individual  or  to  his  estate. 

The  new  entrant  to  the  school  system  will  pay  for  these  privileges 
such  percentage  of  his  or  her  salary  during  active  teaching  service 
as  is  computed  to  be  sufficient  to  provide  one-half  of  the  superannua- 
tion benefit.  The  present  teacher  will  pay  such  percentage  of  his  or 
her  salary  during  active  service  as  is  computed  to  be  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide one-half  of  that  part  of  the  superannuation  benefit  which  is  al- 
lowable because  of  future  service. 

The  following  tables  give  the  percentage  of  salary  required  as  a 
contribution  from  teachers  at  the  time  they  began  to  participate. 
This  percentage  is  computed  to  remain  constant  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  the  period  of  service. 

Rates  of  contribution  by  teachers, 

IThese  rates  are  oompated  on  an  actuarial  basis  and  are  lower  for  men  than  for  women  beoatuse  the  mor- 
tality among  men  annuitants  is  higher  than  among  women  annuitants,  resulting  In  a  smaller  number 
of  payments  to  men  and  consequently  in  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  allowance.] 


Age. 

Percentage  of  salary 
required  of— 

Age. 

Percentage  of  salary 
required  of— 

Age. 

Percentage  of  sidary 
required  of— 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

18 

3.33 
3.33 
3.33 
3.33 
3.34 
3.34 
3.34 
3.36 
3.36 
3.37 
3.38 
3.40 
3.42 
3.44 
3.46 

3.60 
3.71 
3.74 
3.75 
3.78 
.  3.70 
3  81 
3.83 
3.85 
3.88 
3.00 
3.03 
3.06 
4.00 
4.03 

33 

34 :. 

36 

36 

37 

38 

30 

40 

41 

42 

43 

44 

45 

46 

47 

8.40 
3.51 
3.55 
3.58 
3.62 
3.66 
3.70 
3.74 
3.70 
3.84 
380 
3.05 
4.01 
4.07 
4.14 

4.07 
4.11 
4.16 
4.21 
4.27 
4.32 
4.38 
4.46 
4.52 
4.50 
4.67 
4.76 
4.83 
4.02 
5.01 

48 

40 

60 

51 

53 

58 

54 

56 

56 

67 

58 

50 

60 

61 

4.20 
4.27 
-  4.34 
4.41 
4.40 
4.57 
4.64 
4.73 
4.81 
4.00 
4.08 
6.06 
6.16 
&30 

6.10 

19 

6.20 

ao 

6.20 

21 

5l40 

22 

6.50 

23 

6.61 

24 

6.72 

25 

6.83 
6.04 

26 

27 

6.07 

28 

6.18 

20 

6.81 

30 

6.42 

31 

6.50 

83 

THE  PLAN  FOB  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMIIIA. 

The  essential  provisions  of  this  plan  are  as  follows: 

1.  That  a  sufficient  amount  shall  be  deducted  eacli  month  from  the  teacher's 
basic  salary,  not  to  exceed  8  per  cent,  to  provide,  on  retirement,  a  certfiin 
annuity. 

2.  That  the  deductions  are  to  be  invested  l}y  the  Treasury  in  bonds  for  the 
benefit  of  the  teachers,  and  a  board  of  investment  is  created  consisting  of 
Treasury  officifils  and  two  teachers,  none  of  whom  draws  additional  salary  be- 
cause of  service  on  this  board. 

8.  Tliat  at  the  age  of  62, the  teacher  may  be  retired  at  her  own  option  or  at 
the  option  of  the  board  of  education.    At  the  age  of  70  she  shall  be  retired 
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vnlesB  the  board  for  some  perticiilar  reason  thinks  her  services   should  be 
retained. 

4.  That  at  the  age  of  C2  the  teadier,  If  disabled  mentally  or  physically,  may 
be  retired. 

6.  That  when  retired  the  teacher  shall  receive  each  month  until  her  death 
a  sum  made  up  of  two  different  accounts,  the  first  being  1  per  cent  of  the 
ayerage  basic  salary  for  each  year  of  service,  and  the  second  |6  for  eadi  year 
of  service.  To  illustrate :  A  teacher  retiring  at  62,  after  40  years  of  service,  hav- 
ing had  an  average  salary  of  $1,000  a  year,  would  receive  $10  multiplied  liy 
40.  Then  she  would  get  $6  for  each  year  of  service,  which  would  be  6  times 
40— $240— or  a  total  salary  of  |640  a  year.  Of  that  amount  63  per  cent  would 
be  contributed  by  the  teadier  herself  from  her  own  savings,  and  the  remaining 
37  per  cent  by  the  Government 

6.  That  there  shall  be  a  minimum  for  the  ages  of  62  and  70  of  $480,  and  for 
the  age  of  62  of  $420. 

7.  That  credit  may  be  given  for  service  outside  the  District  of  Columbia  not 
exceeding  10  years,  and  that  the  teacher  must  have  been  employed  continilously 
in  the  District  of  Ck>lumbia  since  52  years  of  age  and  for  10  years  continuously 
prior  to  retirement 

8.  That  if  the  teacher  leaves  the  service  before  the  age  of  62  or  before  retire- 
ment, she  shall  receive  her  savings,  with  interest,  in  one  lump  sum. 

9.  That  In  the  case  of  death  the  savings  shall  go  to  the  famUy  of  the  decedent 

10.  That  the  act  be  applicable  to  all  teachers  on  the  rolls  of  the  District  of 
C!olumbia  in  June,  1917. 

11.  That  continuance  in  the  service  after  the  passage  of  the  act  is  declared 
to  be  consent  to  the  provisions  of  the  act 

12.  That  teachers  may  be  discharged  as  before. 

13.  That  an  appropriation  of  $50,000  be  set  aside  for  payments  up  to  June  SO, 
1919,  and  $5,000  for  the  expenses  of  operating  the  system. 

14.  That  the  annuity  shall  be  exempt  from  attachment  or  execution  for  debt 
or  taxeSb 

smciCABT. 

1.  The  movement,  providing  for  retirement  funds  for  teachers  is 
growing  very  rapidly,  for  it  is  recognized  that  the  welfare  of  the 
children  fully  justifies  such  provision. 

2.  The  type  which  is  coming  into  general  favor  is  one  having  the 
following  features:  A  fund  derived  in  part  from  the  beneficiaries 
and  in  part  from  the  State;  joint  control  by  the  State  and  by  the 
participants;  operations  placed  on  an  actuarial  reserve  basis,  the 
rates  of  payment  into  the  fund  to  be  scientifically  determined ;  bene- 
fits provided  for  superannuation,  permanent  disability,  withdrawal 
from  service,  death  in  active  service  or  after  retirement,  and  com- 
pulsory retirement  at  a  specified  age. 
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ACTIVITIES  ATTEMPTED. 


1.  THE  SCHOOL  DEPABTMENT  OFFBBS  NO  KINDERGABTEN  WORK. 

Though  the  kindergarten  is  the.  youngest  member  of  our  educa- 
tional family,  its  active  growth  in  this  country  falling  well  within 
the  last  half  century,  yet  it  has  won  its  way  to  an  established  place 
in  our  school  system,  as  a  glance  at  the  record  of  the  growth  of  the 
movement  will  show.  The  first  kindergarten  in  this  country  to  be 
organized  in  connection  with  the  public-school  system,  was  estab- 
lished in  Boston  in  1870,  but  was  discontinued  after  a  few  years. 
For  20  years  the  movement  grew  very  slowly,  so  slowly,  in  fact,  that 
l3y  1890  it  had  secured  legal  recognition  in  but  a  half  dozen  States 
and  formal  adoption  in  no  more  than  5  or  6  of  the  larger  cities 
and  in  but  25  or  30  of  the  smaller.  Now,  however,  nearly  every 
State  in  the  Union  has  permissive  kindergarten  legislation  and,  as 
shown  by  the  1915-16  statistics  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation, 1,228  cities  report  a  total  of  8,463  kindergartens  with  an 
aggregate  enrollment  of  434,022  children  and  employing  nearly 
9,000  teachers. 

BASIC  FBINdFLBS  OV  THE  KINDKBOABTEN. 

Froebel,  the  founder  of  the  kindergarten,  conceived  the  true  educa- 
tional process  to  be  one  which  is  rooted  and  grounded  in  the  child's 
own  spontaneous  self -activity ;  for,  he  held,  the  impulses  which 
cause  hiunanity  to  aspire  to  progress  are  instinctive  and  will  be 
expressed  spontaneously  in  childhood  through  play  if  opportunity 
be  afforded.  He  believed,  therefore,  that  the  play  impulse,  so  char- 
acteristic of  young  children,  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  chief 
'  agency  in  education.  So  he  insisted  that  children  be  permitted  to 
play  with  the  same  freedom  that  they  would  exercise  if  at  home,  and 
yet,  withal,  that  this  play  be  conducted  under  the  eye  of  a  teacher 
who  should  be  wise  enough  to  organize  and  interpret  these  expres- 
sions of  the  child's  instincts  and  give  them  significance  without  in- 
hibiting the  exercise  of  his  spontaneity. 

The  various  play  activities  of  childhood,  Froebel  held,  fall  nat- 
urally into  two  groups :  That  in  which  the  qualities  of  a  social  char- 
acter, such  as  cooperation,  subcnrduiating  individual  desire  to  the 
group  will,  and  the  ability  to  give  and  take,  are  developed ;  and  that 
in  which  the  child  gains  certain  necessary  sense  impressions  and 
perceptions.   To  the  first  of  these  belong  group  games,  such  as  games 
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of  skill  and  dramatic  games,  in  which  children  impersonate  such  social 
workers  as  the  farmer,  the  carpenter,  and  the  housewife.  Activities 
belonging  to  this  group  require  no  material  equipment.  To  the 
second  belong  the  activities  centering  about  the  playthings  or 
"  gifts  "  which  he  proposed  to  place  in  the  child's  hands  at  successive 
intervals  and  the  various  manual  "occupations"  which  were  de- 
signed by  him  to  keep  pace  with  the  child's  growth  and  interest. 
By  means  of  the  "  gifts,"  arranged  in  series,  and  the  activities  asso- 
ciated therewith,  the  child  is  to  be  made  conscious  of  the  simple  but 
fundamental  ideas  of  color,  of  form,  of  number,  of  dimension,  of 
weight,  of  sound,  and  of  direction  and  position.  Through  the  "  occu- 
pations "  which  he  outlined  opportunity  is  provided,  he  holds,  for 
an  exercise  of  the  powers  of  perceiving,  observing,  thinking;  and 
for  the  gaining  of  certain  artistic  appreciations  through  construct- 
ing things  having  harmonious  and  pleasant  forms. 

The  kindergarten  practice  in  this  country  has  received  an  ex- 
tremely searching  examination  and  appraisal,  for  it  has  been  forced 
to  square  its  principles  and  methods  by  criteria  which  have  come 
into  our  present-day  thought  as  a  result  of  investigations  in  the  fields 
of  physiological  psychology  and  of  child-study  and  through  the 
contributions  made  to  the  discussion  by  the  Herbartians.  These  cri- 
teria have  profoundly  modified  kindergarten  theory  and  practice  as 
set  forth  hy  Froebel  and  interpreted  by  his  followers,  but  the  Froe- 
belian  conceptions  that  education  is  a  process  of  development  rather 
than  one  of  instruction;  that  play  is  the  natural  means  of  develop- 
ment during  the  first  years;  that  the  child's  creative  activity  must' 
be  the  chief  factor  in  his  education;  and  that  his  present  interests 
and  needs  rather  than  the  demands  of  the  future  should  determine 
the  material  and  method  of  instruction  are  all  conceptions  which 
are  sanctioned  by  the  conclusions  reached  in  the  fields  of  modem 
educational  investigation  and  research.  In  consequence  of  this  crit- 
ical examination  kindergarten  practice  has  been  profoundly  modi- 
fied, but  the  fundamental  things  for  which  Froebel  stood,  and  upon 
which  kindergarten  activities  are  based,  are  more  generally  endorsed 
than  ever  before,  and  it  can  confidently  be  said  that  the  kinder- 
garten is  now  so  thoroughly  established  in  public  confidence  and  so 
strongly  grounded  in  accepted  theory  that  its  place  in  our  school 
syctem  will  never  ag..in  be  seriously  endangered. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  KINDEBGABTEN  ON  PBIMABT  EDUCATION. 

In  turn,  the  kindergarten  idea  is  having  a  reciprocal  influence  of 
far-reaching  character  on  the  aims  and  methods  of  elementary  edu- 
cation, especially  of  the  primary  grades.  Beautifying  the  schoolroom 
with  pictures  and  plants;  the  introduction  of  movable  desks  and 
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chairs  in  the  lower  grades;  t^e  substitution  of  songs  and  games  and 
dramatic  plays  for  the  formal  drills  and  the  rigid,  repressive  disci- 
pline; the  appeal  to  the  child's  fancy  through  story-telling;  the 
sympathetic  attention  to  the  child's  physical  needs;  the  use  of  out- 
of-door  excursions  and  work  with  garden  plats ;  the  employment  of 
many  forms  of  handwork  in  the  schoolroom ;  and  the  growing  prac- 
tice of  having  the  long  vacation  come  during  the  inclement  winter 
months  instead  of  during  the  summer,  an  arrangement  especially 
suited  to  little  children;  are  some  of  the  results  of  the  recognition 
in  the  grades  of  the  validity  of  the  principle  underlying  kinder- 
garten activities,  that  education  comes  by  way  of  the  child's  own 
self-activity. 

EFFECT  OF  KINDEB6ABTEN  TBAINI90  ON  PBOMOTION. 

While  the  kindergarten  is  primarily  concerned  with  the  content  of 
education  and  its  spirit  and  with  the  fullness  of  the  life  of  the  child, 
matters  which  do  not  lend  themselves  to  statistical  evaluation,  never- 
theless studies  have  been  made  which  tend  to  show  that  the  child 
who  has  had  kindergarten  training  is  likely  to  make  more  rapid 
progress  through  the  grades  than  those  who  have  had  no  such  train- 
ing. A  study  made  in  K^iosha,  Wis.,^  for  example,  based  on  the 
records  of  925  children  who  had  had  kindergarten  instruction  and  738 
children  who  had  entered  school  without  such  training,  while  not 
conclusive,  suggests  that  the  first  group  had  fewer  who  were  retarded 
in  their  later  school  work.  Supt.  Harvey,  of  Pawtucket,  R.  I.,  found 
in  his  schools  that  60  per  cent  of  the  children  entering  school  under 
the  age  of  5  years  and  8  months,  without  kindergarten  training, 
failed  of  promotion  against  35  per  cent  of  those  who  had  had  kinder- 
garten training.  Of  those  entering  whose  ages  fell  between  5  years 
3  months  and  6  years,  39  per  cent  failed  who  had  had  no  kinder- 
garten training  against  16  per  cent  of  those  who  had  been  through  the 
kindergarten.  And  of  the  children  6  years  and  oVer,  the  failures  in 
the  two  groups  stood  at  21  per  cent  and  10  per  cent,  respectively. 

A  more  recent  study  of  the  effect  of  the  kindergarten  in  lessening 
the  number  of  repen.ters  is  that  by  a  committee  appointed  in  1915 
of  the  superintendents  and  school  boards  branch  of  the  Michigan 
State  Teachers'  Association,  reported  by  Berry.  The  report  shows 
that  this  question  of  the  influence  of  the  kindergarten  was  studied  in 
the  records  of  one  group  of  schools  in  the  Lower  Peninsula  region 
of  Michigan  which  consisted  of  94  towns  and  cities,  19  of  which  were 
without  the  kindergarten  and  75  having  this  form  of  organization. 

1  Bradford,  Mary  D. :  The  Kindergarten  and  its  Relation  to  Retardation.  Nat.  Educ. 
Absoc,    1912,  pp.   624-29. 
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The  facts  rp^rding  r^>etitioii,  as  disclosed  by  this  report,^  follow: 
Influmoe  of  the  ktnderfforiet^  <m  repeHtUm  In  Miehigaiik, 
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That  is,  in  the  19  towns  without  a  kindergarten  the  percentage 
of  repeaters,  all  grades  considered,  is  28.7  per  cent  greater  than  in 
the  75  towns  having  kindergartens;  while  in  the  first  grade  taken 
hj  itself  the  table  shows  that  the  percentage  of  repeaters  in  the 
towns  having  no  kindergartens  exceeds  the  towns  having  the  kinder- 
garten by  69.5  per  cent 

The  foregoing  studies  are  significant,  for  they  indicate  that  the 
kindergarten  is  an  important  factor  in  reducing  repetition  m  suc- 
ceeding grades  and  especially  in  the  first  grades.  It  exercises  this 
influence,  doubtless,  both  directly  and  indirectly;  directly  in  the 
sense  that  such  training  tends  to  fit  a  child  for  quickly  ^finding 
himself"  in  the  usual  work  of  the  school;  and  then  indirectly  by 
keeping  children  out  of  the  first  grade  until  they  are  more  mature. 
Considerable  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  upon  school  officials  in  many 
places  where  no  kindergarten  has  been  established  to  admit  chil- 
dren to  the  first  grade  before  they  have  reached  the  age  of  6.  A 
percentage  of  repetition,  therefore,  in  the  first  grade  in  such  schools 
is  due  to  the  immaturity  of  such  children.  A  study  of  this 
factor  in  causing  repetition  has  never  been  made,  it  is  believed. 
However,  in  the  Michigan  study,  just  referred  to,  it  was  found,  for 
example,  that  in  the  19  towns  having  no  kindergarten  88  per  cent 
of  the  enrollment  of  the  first  grade  were  not  older  than  5  years 
when  they  entered  school,  whereas  among  the  75  cities  having  the 
kindergarten  this  percentage  was  reduced  to  7.8  per  cent. 

Another  study  of  significance,  but  along  a  different  line,  was  made 
by  the  superintendent  of  the  Boston  schools  in  1918.*  He  asked  48 
kindergarten  teachers  to  do  advanced  kindergarten  work  with  the 
children  of  60  classes  in  the  primary  grades  for  two  afternoons  a  week, 
continuing  for  a  year.  Great  freedom  was  permitted  in  the  choice  of 
activities  and  in  the  arrangement  of  the  program.  Advanced  ^  gifts  ^ 
and  handwork  were  used  in  most  of  the  classes,  the  former  for  free 
construction  and  for  number  work,  the  latter  for  hand  training  and 

i  B6rry,aB;  ABtody  of  Betardatlon,  Aeedwatlon, Mlmtaattop, md Bepatltion  to  the Ppblia 
tary  Schoola  of  Two  Hnndrad  and  Timt7-lt?a  Towm  and  Qtleiof  Mlflhlgw, 

•Report  of  the  United  States  CommSaaloner  of  Bdncation,  1914,  p.  849. 
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f <Mr  free  expression  of  experiences.  Games  were  played,  stories  were 
tdd,  and  many  excursions  were  taken  to  the  woods,  parks,  farms,  and 
beaches,  providing  rich  materials  for  conversation  and  for  expres- 
sion through  handwork.  At  the  close  of  the  year  60  primary- 
grade  teachers,  who  were  the  regular  teachers  of  the  classes,  were 
asked  for  reports  and  frank  comments  on  the  experiment.  All  but 
one  reported  favorably,  while  many  spoke  of  the  results  in  terms  of 
enthusiasm* 

THS  BrrUATION  Uf  OOLUKBIA. 

In  Columbia  there  is  a  oxisiderable  sentiment  favorable  to  the 
kindergarten,  as  witnessed  by  the  fact  that  several  private  kinder- 
gartens have  been  established  in  the  city,  and  one  free  kindergarten 
supported  by  the  Sunshine  Society  of  the  King's  Daughters  and 
holding  its  sessions  in  a  spare  room  of  the  Blossom  Street  public 
schooL  As  with  most,  philanthropic  enterprises  which  depend  upon 
voluntary  contributions,  support  of  this  kindergarten  is  intermittent, 
^asmodic,  and  inadequate.  At  the  time  this  room  was  visited  the 
teacher  had  not  been  paid  her  salary,  a  modest  sum  at  best,  for  sev- 
eral months.  Besides  carrying  on  her  regular  work  with  86  chil- 
dren without  assistance,  she  wa3  supplying  hot  luncheons  for  them 
as  well.  Despite  the  meagemess  of  her  equipment,  which  had  been 
donated  by  various  individuals,  good  work  was  being  done.  With  the 
vacant  rooms  now  to  be  found  at  several  of  the  schools,  it  would  be 
a  simple  and  relatively  easy  matter  to  take  over  this  work  already 
begun  and  extend  it  by  establishing  the  kindergarten  at  other  desir- 
able centers.  In  the  doing  of  this,  practical  questions  concerning 
organization  and  administration  will  aflse.  To  meet  requests  for  in- 
formation as  to  current  practice  among  the  kindergartens  of  the 
country  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  has  issued  a  sum- 
mary which  can  be  obtained  without  charge  upon  request^ 

suickasy:. 

1.  The  kindergarten  has  secured  in  established  place  in  the 
American  public  ffchoolqrstem. 

2.  It  is  based  on  the  belief  that  the  true  educational  process  is  one 
founded  <m  the  child's  spontaneous  self-activity.  This  conception, 
advanced  by  Froebel,  has  been  suppbrted  and  reenforced  by  modem 
educational  theory. 

8.  The  kindergarten  training  helps  a  child  to  make  an  adjustment 
to  school  conditions,  keeps  children  out  of  the  primary  grades  until 
they  are  more  mature,  and  lessens  the  number  of  repeaters  in  the 
primary  grades. 

4.  There  is  already  considerable  sentiment  in  Columbia  favorable 
to  the'  kindergarten,  in  response  to  which  a  private  class  has  been 

A  Ualtad  States  Bonaa  of  Bdocatioo,  Kindergutn  Bdncatioii  Circular,  1917,  No.  2. 
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organized  in  the  Blossom  Street  sdiooL  Tbis  should  be  Uken  over 
by  the  school  departmrai  and  similar  classes  organised  in  other 
schools. 

2.  OSTLT  A  BMIKNING   UASfE  IN  PHOVIDINO  OFPOBTUKUT  VOM  THE 
EXCEPnONAIi  CHILD. 

The  contrast  between  the  ^^  old "  and  tiiie  ^  new "  edacati<m,  with 
their  resultant  types  of  schools,  is  not  more  marked  in  any  particular 
than  in  the  treatment  accorded  the  defective  and  exceptional  child. 
Formerly  all  children — ^normal,  afanormal,  subnormal,  physically  de- 
fective— ^were  dumped  together  into  the  same  hopper  and  ground 
through  the  educational  mill  just  as  though  they  possessed  identical 
needs  and  equal  abilities.  Indeed,  the  requirements  and  procedure 
of  these  schools  were  formulated  consciously  for  the  ^average" 
child.  Newer  education,  however,  recognizes  that  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  the  ^  average ''  child,  and  that,  in  point  of  fact,  each  child  is 
an  individual  who  differs  from  every  other  in  capacity,  in  energy, 
in  enthusiasm,  in  needs,  in  physical  charikcteristics,  in  personal  initia- 
tive, and,  indeed,  in  every  quality  which  enters  into  that  complex 
organism  which  we  eall  the  child. 

HOW  THE  NEEDS  W  BZCEPTIONAL  CHILDBBR  ABE  MET. 

The  recognition  of  this  fact  has  resulted  in  ihe  devising  of  a 
number  of  plans  which  have  made  the  school  of  very  much  more 
worth  to  the  individual.  These  plans  fall  into  two  groups-nme  in 
which  it  is  not  required  that  the  exceptional  children  of  a  given  class 
be  separated  from  their  fellows;  and  the  other,  one  which  is  based 
on  the  idea  of  segregation. 

Permitting  different  groups  to  progress  at  different  rates  through 
the  same  course  of  study  is  an  example  of  the  first  group  of  prac- 
tices to  secure  greater  flexibility.  So  also  is  the  plan  of  modifying 
the  course  of  study  in  the  interest  of  different  groups  of  individuals, 
whereby  pupils  are  exempted  from  taking  such  subjects  as  technical 
grammar,  advanced  arithmetic,  high-school  mathematics,  in  order 
that  special  talent  in  music  or  in  art  may  be  developed.  Again,  cer- 
tain schools,  without  segregating  pupils,  permit  some  who  have  dif> 
ficulty  with  those  studies  requiring  considerable  abstract  thinking  to 
take  subjects  in  which  work  with  shop  tools  or  with  household 
equipment  predominates.  The  plan  of  individual  instruction  is  still 
another  method  which  is  designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual 
without  obliging  him  to  be  separated  frcnn  his  group. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  a  number  of  children  in  every  system 
who  diverge  so  far  from  the  normal  that  for  their  own  welfare  and 
lor  the  welfare  of  those  with  whom  otherwise  they  would  be 
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ciated  segregation  into  special  groups  or  classes  has  been  found  to  be 
necessary.  Special  classes  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  feeble-minded, 
the  educable  epileptics,  the  tubercular,  the  non-English-speaking  for- 
eigners, the  markedly  over-?ige,  the  refractory  and  troublesome,  the 
specially  gifted,  as  well  as  for  those  who  are  unable  for  any  reascm 
to  attend  the  day  school  session,  are  examples  of  plans  based  on  the 
idea  of  segregation  which  have  been  adopted  by  various  school  sys- 
tems in  the  effort  to  minister  to  the  needs  of  alL 


THK  PBOBLEIC  IN  COLUMBIA. 


In  but  two  ways  has  Columbia  been  able  to  make  a  start  toward  in- 
troducing modifications  of  school  organization  and  of  school  pro- 
cedure in  the  interest  of  the  individual  child  of  exceptional  needs, 
namely,  through  the  vacation  school  and  through  the  evening  schools 
which  have  been  organized  at  two  points  for  mill  school  children  of 
elementary  grade.  So  far  as  other  exceptional  children  are  con- 
cerned, if  they  enter  school  at  all,  they  either  make  their  adjustment 
along  with  the  others  or  else  they  drop  out  of  school  altogether. 
There  are  to  be  found  in  the  system,  however,  a  number  who  are  per- 
sisting in  their  attendance  upon  the  grades  and  yet  who,  because  of 
physical  or  mental  handicaps,  are  getting  very  little  from  the  schools, 
while  greatly  hindering  the  progress  of  others  in  their  classes.  The 
following  table  shows  the  number  in  the  Columbia  schools  who,  in 
the  estimate  of  the  teaching  corps,  should  be  placed  in  separate 
classes  for  special  instruction. 
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▲  VLAH  BuomarnoK 

Obviously  in  each  of  the  foregoing  divisions  of  exceptional  children 
there  are  too  few  to  justify  the  expense  of  establishing  special 
classes  for  each,  but  by  providing  three  classes  for  the  white  children, 
one  for  the  feeble-minded,  one  for  the  blind,  and  a  third  for  the  deaf, 
the  regular  classes  will  be  greatly  relieved,  and  much  can  be  done 
for  those  unfortunates  by  placing  them  in  small  divisions  to  them- 
selves in  the  charge  of  teachers  who  are  specially  trained  for  their 
work. 

There  is  another  division  of  pupils,  however,  who  are  perfectly 
normal,  but  who  deviate  from  established  standards  because  of  ill- 
ness, of  absence,  of  temperamental  traits,  of  transfer  from  other 
school  systems,  or  for  other  reasons,  but  who,  with  more  individual 
attention  than  the  regular  teacher  can  give,  could  easily  be  brought 
into  conformity  to  the  scholastic  requirements  of  their  own  or  of 
another  and  more  advanced  class.  For  such  as  these  the  device  of 
the  ungraded  class,  or  of  the  ^  restoration  "  or  ^^  opportunity  "  class, 
as  it  is  called  in  places,  has  been  found  to  be  of  mudi  value.  To  be 
successful  the  ungraded  class  must  be  small,  not  larger  than  20  or  so ; 
must  be  in  the  charge  of  a  teacher  of  exceptional  strength;  and  must 
be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  individual  rather  than  of  class  recitation. 
To  this  class,  usually  one  in  each  of  the  larger  schools,  are  assigned 
those  who  need  special  help.  After  the  purpose  has  been  accom- 
plished for  which  the  pupil  was  assigned,  he  is  restored  to  his  own 
group  or  to  an  advanced  class,  if  he  has  been  working  with  promo- 
tion in  view,  and  his  place  given  to  another.  Such  a  class,  organized 
in  each  of  the  larger  schools  of  Columbia,  would  take  care  of  the 
^^  specially  gifted,^'  the  *^  stammerers,^  and  the  unclassified  excep- 
tional children  among  the  whites  listed  in  the  foregoing  distribution. 

As  for  the  negroes,  provision  should  be  made  in  a  similar  way  for 
the  education  of  the  defectives  and  for  other  types  who  deviate  from 
the  normaL    However,  there  is  as  yet  so  much  to  be  done  in  the  way 
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of  providing  opportiinity  for  the  normal  children  of  the  colored  race 
that  but  little  attention  can  be  given  to  the  defectives,  however  much 
it  is  needed.  Clearly,  the  State  in  its  effort  to  secure  good  citizens 
must  provide  the  means  by  which  individuals  may  secure  the  needed 
training.  FurUiermore,  when  the  State  requires  attendance  upon 
school  of  all  children  of  specified  ages,  it  is  peculiarly  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  State  to  provide  the  means  whereby  all  children,  ab- 
normal as  well  as  normal,  may  secure  an  education.  To  demand 
schocd  attendance  without  providing  the  opportunity  for  making 
such  attendance  profitable  is  quite  as  unreasonable  and  unprofitable 
for  the  negroes  as  for  the  whites. 

In  addition  to  continuing  and  extending  the  work  of  the  vacation 
and  of  the  evening  schools,  the  survey  committee  would  recommend 
that,  for  the  exceptional  children  of  the  department,  three  classes 
for  the  defectives  of  the  white  schools  be  established  and  that  the 
department  provide  transportation  for  all  who  can  not  afford  the 
car  fare  needed  to  reach  these  classes.  Furthermore,  it  recommends 
that  one  restoration  class  be  established  in  each  of  the  larger  schools 
for  the  benefit  of  those  whose  adjustment  to  the  work  is  not  satis- 
factory. It  suggests,  further,  in  connection  with  the  vacation  school 
already  instituted,  that  the  movement  now  on  in  many  parts  of  the 
country  whereby  the  vacation  school  is  expanded  into  one  unit  of  an 
all-the-year  school  be  investifirated. 

THE  AUrTKAB  SCHOOI^ 

Columbia  holds  a  vacation  school  during  the  summer  for  both 
high  school  and  elementary  school  pupils,  attended  for  the  most  part 
by  those  who  have  failed  in  some  part  of  their  work  during  the 
year  and  who  are  trying  to  make  it  up.  The  school  is  in  session  for 
eight  weeks  and  for  thtee  hours  daily.  By  extending  the  period  to 
12  weeks  with  a  full  daily  session  and  making  it  an  integral  part  of 
the  school  organization,  many  advantages  will  accrue.  The  school 
plant  will  be  used  to  its  maximum ;  pupils  who  now  require  11  years 
to  complete  the  entire  course  will  be  enabled  to  cover  it  in  9  years 
if  they  choose  to  attend  continuously;  pupils  who  do  not  wish  to 
attend  continuously  can  have  a  choice  as  to  when  to  take  their  long 
vacation;  it  provides  profitable  employment  for  many  pupils  who 
otherwise  would  be  running  the  streets  during  the  summer;  and  it 
affords  another  method  for  introducing  flexibility  into  our  school 
organization  in  the  interest  of  the  needs  of  individual  pupils,  for  it 
enables  a  child  to  proceed  through  the  school  course  at  any  one  of 
several  rates  of  speed. 

At  Eveleth,  Minn.,  when  this  plan  was  adopted,  the  year  was 
divided  into  four  terms,  each  consisting  of  three  school  months  of 
four  weeks  each.    The  contracts  with  teachers  were  changed  to  call 
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for  a  teaching  period  of  three  terms  each  year,  though  in  inatanceB 
teachers  were  permitted  to  teach  for  the  four  terms  at  a  propor- 
tionate increase  in  salary.  Children  were  required  to  attend  at 
least  three  terms  each  year,  though^  upon  securing  permission,  many 
were  allowed  to  attend  for  the  full  time. 

Deffenbaugh's  study  ^  of  wh^t  is  being  done  in  this  direction 
shows  that  cities  where  this  plan  has  been  tried  report  that  it  is  re- 
ceived by  children,  parents,  and  teachers  with  much  favor.  It  is 
proving  also  that,  instead  of  adding  to  the  expense  of  a  department, 
it  works  an  economy,  as  facts  which  are  adduced  show.  The  courses 
of  study,  too,  are  easily  reorganized  to  suit  this  form  of  organisi- 
tion.  Furthermore,  there  is  abimdant  evidence  to  show  that,  con- 
trary to  popular  belief,  the  attendance  upon  school  for  48  weeks  in 
the  year  is  not  injurious  to  a  child's  health.  Indeed,  as  Deffenbaugh 
points  out,  reports  on  this  point  from  physicians  and  nurses  go  to 
show  that  children  who  are  out  of  school  during  July  and  August 
come  back  in  September  in  poorer  physical  condition  than  those  who 
have  attended  school.  One  physician,  quoted  by  Deffenbaugh,  prob- 
ably states  the  situation  accurately,  when  he  says: 

If  tbe  children  could  go  to  the  country  and  live  a  normal  life  with  plenty  of 
exercise  I  would  favor  this  to  keeping  them  in  school,  but  since  conditions  are 
such  that  none  of  the  children  who  are  in  the  tenement  districts  can  go  to 
the  country,  the  best  place  for  them  for  four  or  five  hours  a  day  is  in  the 
schoolroom,  on  the  school  playgrounds,  and  in  the  school  shops  and  gym- 
nasiums. 

SUMMABT. 

1.  There  are  now  enrolled  in  the  system  203  children  who  are  ex- 
ceptional in  the  sense  that  their  needs  are  such  that  they  should  be 
placed  in  special  classes  for  individual  instruction  by  teachers  defi- 
nitely trained  for  such  work. 

2.  T<5  meet  the  need  among  the  white  children,  three  special  classes 
should  be  organized;  one  for  the  feeble-minded,  one  for  the  blind, 
and  one  for  the  deaf.  Transportation  for  those  living  at  a  distance 
and  who  can  not  afford  the  car  fare  required  should  be  provided. 

3.  A  "  restoration ''  or  "  opportunity  "  class  should  be  organized  in 
each  of  the  large  schools. 

4.  The  same  facilities  should  be  provided  for  the  negro  children 
as  soon  as  the  housing  needs  of  the  children  who  are  normal  have 
been  met. 

6.  The  evening  schools  should  be  continued  and  expanded  and  the 
vacation  school  should  be  extended  into  an  all-year  school. 

1  Deffenbaugh,  W.  S.  Bummer  Sessions  oX  City  Schools.  U.  S.  Bureaa  of  Sducatloii, 
BuIleUn,  1917,  No.  45,  pp.  20-29. 
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3.  NO  XNSTRUCTION   IN   AQRICITI/TUBE  OIVXN   AND  NO  WORK  OFFXSEED  IN 
iOBOOL-SUTSHTIgBD  HOKX  QABDSNS. 

Aonoui/FUHB  nr  ths  high  bohools. 

Columbia  is  the  center  of  a  large  rural  area.  Its  location,  at  the 
southeastern  edge  of  Bichland  County,  makes  it  the  business  center 
of  Lexington  County  and  of  large  sections  of  several  other  counties. 
The  following  table  shows  the  essential  facts  regarding  the  extent 
of  the  farming  industry  of  Bichland  and  Lexington  Counties. 

The  farming  induitry  ifi  Richland  and  Lexington  Covntie^. 


Vkims  and  TatiMi 


^Jchland 
Gouxity. 


LezlnctQa 
Qaamj, 


Number  offanns. 

Native  whitefarmen 

ForeigivbGrD  (white)  (armen 

Negro  aod  other  naawhlte  fanxiMB. 
Pnoentage  of  land  area  in  fanns.. . 
FiBreentage  of  land  area  improvtd. 

Average  acres  per  farm 

Average  acres,  improved,  per  farm . 

Valae  of  all  farm  property 

Average  vehie  per  farm 

Value  of  tbe  land  per  acre 


2,748 

887 

9 

1,873 

83.1 

47.7 

7&6 

810 

86,427,788 

82  839 

821.29 


4,488 
8,138 

9 

•^ 
8&1 

100.7 
8&4 

810,744,488 

nM 

8li88 


0WNEB8HIP  AND  TENANCT  6W  FAKM8. 

In  Richland  County  less  than  one-half  of  the  farm  land  is  im- 
proved, and  the  production  per  acre  is  low.  This  low  production 
is  due  to  the  one-crop  system  and  to  the  large  number  of  tenants  who 
operate  the  farms.  Near  Columbia  the  number  of  farms  operated 
under  the  tenant  system  is  larger  than  in  the  more  remote  counties, 
due  to  the  fact  that  large  numbers  of  farm  owners  live  in  town.  Of 
the  2,748  farms  in  Richland  County,  1,826  are  operated  by  tenants, 
1,649  of  whom  are  negroes.  In  the  farming  section  of  the  county 
there  are  two  negro  farmers  to  every  white  farmer. 

A  summary  of  the  facts  concerning  the  ownership  and  tenancy  of 
farms  in  Richland  and  Lexington  Counties  follows: 

Oicnership  and  tenancy  of  farmB. 


Fary  operated  by  ownwi 

Psroentace 

NaUvewlute 

VorelgiFboni  wlilto 

^  NefTO  and  other  non  white, 
'anns  operated  by  tenants... . . 

By  siMre  tenants. 

By  share-cash  tenants. 

By  cash  tenants. 

Tennrenotspeclfled 

Color  and  nativtty  ofteMols: 

Native  white 

Fonipebom  while 

^  Negro  and  other  non  white. 
Ftems  operated  by  maaafsr. .. . 
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With  the  large  number  of  farms  shown  in  the  forgoing  table  oper- 
ated by  tenants,  it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  the  best  agricultural 
methods  will  be  followed.  Cotton  and  com  are  the  principal  crops, 
and  on  the  tenant  farms  the  same  crops  are  often  replanted  on  tiie 
same  land  year  after  year  without  respect  to  the  reduction  in  the 
fertility  of  the  soil.  When  the  soil  gets  too  poor,  the  tenant  can 
move. 

VOCATIONAL  POSBIBILITnCS  OF  AOBICULTUSAL  TBACHINa 

The  growth  and  wealth  of  the  city  and  county  are  interdependent. 
To  promote  growth  and  increase  wealth,  an  improvement  in  agricul- 
tural knowledge  is  necessary.  Even  in  the  city  agricultural  instruc* 
tion  is  needed.  Many  of  the  city  men  now  own  farms  that  their  sons 
will  be  required  to  operate  or  of  which  they  must  direct  the  operation. 
To  the  large  number  of  boys  leaving  school,  agriculture  offers  the 
most  promising  field  of  vocational  employment.  To  be  able  to  in- 
crease the  agricultural  wealth  of  this  section,  these  boys  must, 
however,  receive  practical  agricultural  training.  The  keynote  to 
agricultural  instruction  centers  in  the  high  school.  At  the  present 
time  the  Columbia  high  school  does  not  offer  any  courses  in  agri- 
culture. The  only  related  subjects  now  taught  are  physics,  chemistry, 
and  biology,  which  are  elected  by  only  a  few  students  and  are  taught 
in  an  academic  way. 

The  vocational  possibilities  of  agriculture  are  so  great  in  the  region 
about  Columbia  that  strong  courses  in  agriculture  should  be  organ- 
ized at  once.  The  organization  of  successful  school-directed  honie 
gardening  in  the  grades  should  depend  for  its  direction  and  super- 
vision on  the  high-school  agricultural  department. 

WHAT  THE  COURSE  IN  AGBICULTUBE  SHOULD  BK. 

1.  Agriculture  as  a  vocational  subject  should  be  given  a  pnHninent 
place  in  the  high-school  course  of  study.  The  subject  should  form 
the  center  of  a  course  rather  than  be  an  elective  in  many  courses. 

2.  The  agricultural  instructor  should  be  employed  for  12  months 
each  year. 

3.  The  full  time  of  the  agricultural  instructor  should  be  given  to 
his  subject,  and  he  should  not  be  burdened  with  other  duties  or 
routine. 

4.  The  course  should  be  so  arranged  that  by  combining  the  students 
graduating  in  odd  years  in  a  single  class  and  the  even-year  pupils 
in  another  class,  one  instructor  can  direct  the  project  work  and 
study  of  each  of  his  pupils  during  a  full  half  of  the  sdiool  time 
through  a  four-year  course.  The  following  are  recommended: 
Elitchen  garden,  first  year;  small  animals,  second  year;  farm  animals 
and  farm  crops,  third  year;  and  fruit  growing  and  market  gardening 
fourth  year — ^moving  from  the  simpler  to  the  more  complex  forms,  a 
logical  method  of  approach  to  the  subject 
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the  boys  shall  take  shop  work  in  manual  arts.  An  '^  industrial  home 
economics^'  course  is  also  provided  for  in  the  high-school  schedule, 
but  none  of  the  girls  has  as  yet  entered  it.  In  practice  a  pupil  may 
sew  about  one  and  one-half  hours  each  week  and  cook  for  the  same 
length  of  time,  though  frequently  this  time  allotment  is  cut  down 
for  other  things.  In  an  entire  semester,  as  it  works  out,  the  aggre- 
gate sewing  practice  which  a  girl  actually  gets  is  not  more  than  the 
equivalent  of  two  and  one-half  days  of  eight  hours  each.  In  conse- 
quence of  this  brief  time  allowance  and  because  of  other  unsatis- 
factory conditions  the  high-school  pupil  of  Columbia  becomes  no 
more  efficient  in  sewing  and  cooking  than  do  children  of  the  sixth 
and  seventh  grades  of  many  cities. 

Owing  to  these  conditions  the  girls  of  the  Columbia  High  School 
are  given  no  opportunity  to  become  proficient  in  judging  of  materials, 
in  choosing  designs,  in  developing  a  discriminating  judgment  as  to 
the  value  of  ready-to-wear  garments,  and  in  learning  to  appreciate 
suitable  color  combinations.  Neither  is  there  time  for  awakening 
an  intelligent  interest  in  problems  relating  to  hygiene  and  sanitation, 
to  household  construction  and  furnishing,  to  household  administra- 
tion and  accounting,  nor  to  the  nutritional  and  economic  facts  re- 
lating to  foods. 

The  pupils  in  sewing  do  much  more  "model  making"  than  pro- 
gressive sewing  teachers  consider  desirable.  In  the  cooking  classes 
the  pupils  follow  closely  the  adopted  text  rather  than  bringing  in 
material  for  the  recitation  from  the  outside.  Then,  too,  their  cook- 
ing recipes  provide  for  the  smallest  quantity  of  prepared  food  only, 
a  method  which  is  comparable  to  "  model  sewing."  This  procedure 
is  justifiable  only  when  the  time  limits  are  such  that  no  other  plan 
is  possible. 

The  method  of  registration  in  use  in  Columbia  also  reacts  badly 
upon  the  work  of  the  sewing  and  cooking  teachers.  The  difficulty 
of  making  out  individual  term  programs  which  do  not  conflict  has 
led  to  the  custom  of  permitting  pupils  in  the  home  economics  de- 
partment to  take  their  prescribed  two  years  of  work  at  any  time 
during  the  four  years  o'f  the  high-school  course.  This  results  in 
mixed  classes  in  both  the  sewing  and  cooking;  that  is,  in  classes  hav- 
ing pupils  of  all  degrees  of  advancement.  In  such  a  situation  class 
teaching  is  impossible.  In  consequence,  either  the  teacher  must  give 
up  her  time  to  individual  instruction  or  else  certain  pupils  are 
obliged  to  repeat  work  previously  done.  The  same  difficulty  obtains 
also  in  the  cooking  classes. 

The  trouble  undoubtedly  runs  back  to  the  fact  that  in  making  out' 
the  pupils'  program,  cooking  and  sewing  are  given  subordinate 
places,  as  compared  with  other  subjects,  and  that  whenever  an  ad- 
76482—18 6 
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THE  SUPERVISORIAL  STAFF. 

In  any  enterprise  where  results  depend  upon  collective  effort,  as 
in  a  public-school  system,  cdnf usion,  loss  of  time  and  of  effort,  and 
general  wastage  on  all  sides  can  be  avoided  only  by  a  very  careful 
coordination  of  the  work  of  every  individual  in  the  corps.  Efficiency 
can  be  obtained  only  through  teamwork  exercised  in  every  part  of 
the  many-sided  activities  of  the  system.  And  teamwork  can  be 
secured  in  no  other  way  than  through  the  personal  supervision  of 
a  leader  or  leaders  who  endeavor  to  unify  the  work  of  all  in  order 
that  a  definite  aim  may  be  reached  or  an  adopted  plan  carried  into 
effect.  In  a  school  system  the  responsibility  falls  directly  upon  the 
superintendent  and  his  corps  of  supervisors  and  assistants  expressly 
selected  for  their  ability  as  leaders  and  for  their  knowledge  of  details. 
In  most  cities  the  size  of  Columbia  there  is  a  supervisor  of  the  pri- 
mary grades;  either  a  supervisor  of  intermediate  grades  or  this  work 
is  done  by  the  principals  of  the  several  schools;  a  supervisor  of  in- 
dustrial work  for  the  system  throughout;  a  supervisor , of  music 
throughout ;  a  supervisor  of  penmanship  throughout ;  one  for  draw- 
ing and  art  throughout;  and  then  heads  of  high-school  departments, 
who  are  looked  upon  as  responsible,  in  the  high-school  corps,  for 
the  planning  and  teaching  of  their  respective  subjects  and  whose 
ability  and  responsibility  are  recognized  in  the  salary  schedule. 

These  supervisors,  acting  with  the  superintendent  as  their  leader 
and  with  the  principals  in  the  several  schools,  constitute  the  super- 
visory body  whose  duty  it  is  to  lay  out  plans  in  discussion  with  the 
teachers,  and  through  cooperating  with  the  latter  gradually  bring 
about  a  well-knit  together  and  thoroughly  coordinated  school  system 
which  shall  increasingly  secure  higher  standards  of  efficiency  in  their 
respective  departments. 

In  respect  to  such  a  supervisorial  staff  Columbia  has  been  unfor- 
tunate, for  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  board  of  education  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  funds.  A  supervisor  of  all  of  the  grades  and  a 
supervisor  of  music  is  as  far  as  the  board  has  gone  in  this  important 
direction.  So  these  two,  with  the  superintendent,  give  the  only  su- 
pervision which  the  teachers  obtain  as  the  schools  are  now  organized. 
08 
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It  is  clearly  impossible  for  these  three  to  provide  the  supervision 
which  the  system  needs  and  which  the  preceding  paragraph  suggests. 
The  burden  of  putting  into  execution  the  building  program,  cover- 
ing the  past  12  years,  has  fallen  upon  the  superintendent.  He  has 
studied  most  thoroughly  the  problem  of  the  modern  school  building ; 
he  has  planned  the  structures,  supervised  the  architects,  and  watched 
the  progress  of  each  building  in  every  detail.  Besides  this,  as  secre- 
tary of  the  board,  and  its  treasurer  as  well,  he  has  verified  every  bill 
of  expenditure  and  drawn  every  check  which  has  been  issued.  He 
has  handled  all  the  correspondence  involved  and  written  all  the 
letters  which  have  been  sent  out.  He  has  kept  an  itemized  record  of 
all  receipts  and  of  all  expenditures  reaching  back  over  his  period  of 
incumbency,  and  the  records  are  models  of  accuracy  and  clearness. 
All  this  mass  of  necessary  detail  he  has  attended  to  personally ;  for 
not  until  three  years  ago  was  the  board  able  to  provide  him  with  an 
oflSce  assistant.  A  heavy  task  has  been  his,  and  the  tangible  results 
expressed  in  modern  buildings  of  excellent  appearance  are  a  tribute 
to  his  energy,  good  judgment,  and  painstaking  effort. 

THE  PRINCIPALS  DO   NOT  SUPERVISE. 

Obviously,  it  has  been  impossible  for  the  superintendent  during 
this  period  of  building  activity  to  give  his  attention  to  the  profes- 
sional side  of  the  work  of  the  schools  except  in  the  more  general 
features.  He  has  not  had  the  time  personally  to  supply  that  coordi- 
nating leadership  in  the  purely  instructional  and  educational  side  of 
the  school's  activities  which  good  teamwork  in  a  modern  school  sys- 
tem requires.  Ordinarily  this  need  could  be  supplied  to  a  degree, 
though  not  wholly,  by  holding  the  principals  responsible  in  their 
several  buildings  for  the  quality  of  the  teaching  therein  and  expect- 
ing them  to  supply  in  their  own  teaching  corps  the  leadership  needed. 
But  here,  again,  funds  have  been  so  inadequate  that  the  principals  of 
even  the  largest  buildings  have  had  to  teach  full  time,  consequently 
their  work  as  supervisors  has  been  limited  to  the  care  of  the  build- 
ing and  grounds  and  to  matters  of  disciplinary  character.  Very 
recently  some  relief  has  been  provided,  for  the  principals  of  the 
three  largest  elementary  schools  and  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
have  been  granted  the  following  free  time  through  the  employment 
of  substitute  teachers  for  part  time : 

Principal  of  the  McMaster  School From  9  to  11.30  a.  m. 

Principal  of  the  Logan  School Full  time. 

Principal  of  the  Taylor  School From  9  to  11.30  a.  m. 

Principal  of  the  high  school Full  time. 

It  should  be  added,  however,  tliat  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
board  which  define  specifically  the  duties  of  principals  have  not  yet 
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been  amended  to  give  them  any  authority  in  their  schools  in  matters 
of  an  instructional  nature,  so  that  as  yet  no  use  has  been  made  of  the 
principals  in  this  connection. 

THE  DUTIES  OP  THE  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  SUPERVISOR. 

In  practice,  then,  the  only  detailed  supervision  of  professional 
character  which  the  teachers  are  getting  is  that  afforded  by  the 
elementary  school  supervisor  and  by  the  supervisor  of  music,  whose 
time  is  given  to  her  subject  alone.  There  are  71  teachers  of  ele- 
mentary grade  in  the  white  schools.  Even  though  the  supervisor 
should  spend  her  entire  time  in  schoolroom  visitation,  it  jis  clear  that 
she  could  give  but  a  short  period  to  each  teacher  at  infrequent 
intervals  only.  As  it  is,  however,  in  addition  to  her  supervisorial 
duties,  she  has  charge  of  issuing  the  supplies  to  the  several  schools. 
This,  together  with  necessary  office  work,  requires  considerable  time 
and  attention — about  one-fifth  of  her  time,  it  is  estimated — and  les- 
sens by  so  much  the  all  too  limited  opportunity  she  otherwise  would 
have.  Much  can  be  and  is  being  done  toward  unifying  the  work 
through  the  grade  meetings  which  the  supervisor  holds  (the  sched- 
ule calls  for  a  monthly  meeting  with  each  grade)  and  through  the 
bimonthly  progress  reports  which  each  teacher  is  required  to  make 
in  written  form.  However,  the  suggestions  brought  out  in  the  meet- 
ings and  the  proposals  elicited  by  the  reports  should  be  closely  and 
personally  followed  up  in  the  several  classrooms  if  coordinated  re- 
sults of  a  high  order  are  to  be  secured.  As  the  matter  now  stands, 
the  supervisor  can  spend  but  one  day  twice  per  month  in  each  build- 
ing in  this  follow-up  work.  Obviously,  during  a  single  five-hour 
teaching  session  she  can  observe  the  work  of  but  few  individuals; 
so  in  the  larger  schools,  as  it  works  out  practically,  there  are  many 
teachers  whom  the  supervisor  visits  infrequently  and  but  for  a  few 
minutes  at  a  time  only. 

Other  elements  of  serious  consequence  making  for  disintegration 
are  the  teachers  who  enter  the  department  in  numbers  each  year 
unfamiliar  with  the  work  of  the  system  and  the  corps  of  substitute 
teachers,  which  is  shifting  and  impermanent. 

The  new  teachers  should  be  taken  at  the  beginning  of  their  period 
of  service  by  the  supervisor  for  special  training  and  instruction  in 
the  important  features  of  the  system ;  and  then,  for  a  time,  at  least, 
their  work  in  the  classroom  should  be  very  closely  followed,  in  order 
that  as  quickly  as  possible  they  may  be  made  able  to  contribute 
their  part  to  good  teamwork.  In  Columbia  these  new  teachers  have, 
to  a  degree,  to  find  their  places  as  best  they  can,  for  it  is  impossible 
for  the  one  supervisor,  try  as  hard  as  she  may,  to  give  them  as  much 
special  attention  as  they  need. 
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THE  FROBIjEM  of  SUBSTITUTE  lEAOHEHS. 

A  more  serious  problem  than  that  of  the  "  new  "  teacher,  how- 
ever, is  found  in  the  character  of  the  corps  of  teachers  who  are  called 
on  from  time  to  time  to  substitute  for  those  teachers  who,  for  any 
reason,  are  kept  away  from  their  classes.  In  many  instances  the 
absence  of  the  regular  teacher  is  but  for  a  day  or  two;  again,  in 
instances,  it  may  be  for  a  week  or  indeed  for  several  weeks.  Again, 
a  given  substitute  may  be  needed  one  day  in  a  first  grade,  the  next 
day  she  may  be  sent  to  a  sixth  grade,  and  the  third  day  to  some 
other  grade.  Then,  too,  one  day  she  is  sent  to  teach  a  class  perhaps 
notoriously  diflScult  to  interest  and  control,  while  the  next  day  her 
lines  may  fall  in  a  more  pleasant  place.  Furthermore,  in  most 
instances  the  need  is  not  known  until  just  a  few  minutes  before  the 
day's  session  begins,  scarce  affording  time,  frequently,  for  the  sub- 
stitute to  reach  the  post  assigned  her.  The  consequence  is  that  she 
has  had  no  time  to  make  that  special  preparation  for  the  day's  work 
which  the  regular  teacher  always  makes  if  she  is  in  earnest  and 
which  is  doubly  necessary  for  a  substitute  if  she  is  to  succeed  in 
doing  creditable  work. 

Clearly,  then,  the  most  difficult  position  in  the  entire  teaching 
corps  of  any  city  is  that  of  the  substitute  teacher.  She  needs  ver- 
satility, adaptability,  intimate  knowledge  of  the  entire  range  of 
school  work,  poise,  disciplinary  ability,  and  all  the  other  qualities 
of  a  good  teacher  to  an  even  greater  degree  than  that  required  of 
the  regular  teacher,  who  has  the  same  group  of  children  for  a  year 
or  a  term  at  least,  and  becomes  familiar  thereby  with  the  idiosyn- 
crasies of  each  individual.  In  practice,  most  school  systems  employ 
as  substitute  teachers  almost  all  who  come  along — green  girls,  broken- 
down  old  ladies,  impecunious  wives — anybody,  in  fact,  who  can  be 
gotten  hold  of  quickly  when  needed,  and  no  questions  are  asked — 
not  many,  anyway. 

If  sufficient  remuneration  is  paid  to  make  the  work  an  induce- 
ment, usually  a  few  people  of  ability  can  be  gotten  together  who 
with  sufficient  training  and  close  supervision  can  be  brought  to  a 
point  where  at  least  it  is  better  to  assign  them  to  a  class  than  to 
dismiss  the  children,  but  a  better  plan  is  that  now  adopted  in  a  few 
progressive  and  far-sighted  systems. 

Recognizing  that  such  work  demands  teaching  skill  of  the  highest 
order,  the  school  boards  select  a  few  of  the  very  best  teachers  of  the 
regular  corps,  the  number  depending  upon  the  size  of  the  system, 
relieve  them  entirely  of  assignment  to  a  given  class  and  thereby  se- 
cure a  "flying  corps"  to  be  quickly  shifted  from  point  to  point  as 
the  emergency  arises.  Such  teachers,  instead  of  being  paid  less  than 
regular  teachers,  are  paid  considerably  more  in  recognition  of  their 
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superior  ability  and  the  difficulty  of  the  work.  As  they  are  em- 
ployed on  full  time,  when  no  substituting  is  called  for,  they  are 
sent  into  various  schools  to  give  observation  lessons  for  weak  teachers 
or  for  teachers  who  are  new  to  the  work  and  need  the  help  which 
the  supervisors  have  no  time  to  give.  Again,  they  are  assigned  to 
a  given  grade  for  two  or  three  days,  giving  the  regular  teacher  a 
much-needed  opportunity  of  visiting  other  classes  in  her  own  or  in 
neighboring  cities.  Such  teachers  become  in  reality  the  teaching 
assistants  of  the  supervisor,  and  in  those  cities  which  have  tried 
the  plan  are  considered  indispensable  adjuncts  of  the  supervisorial 
staff. 

In  Columbia,  however,  the  funds  are  not  sufficient  to  secure  ade- 
quate supervision  in  any  way.  In  consequence,  one  observes  a  lack 
of  coordination  of  effort  and  of  plan  in  the  several  schools  of  the 
system  which  seriously  lessens  the  efficiency  of  the  work  as  a  whole. 

The  result  which  comes  from  lack  of  proper  coordination  is  well 
illustrated  by  the  way  the  plan  of  pupil  promotion  operates;  by 
the  teaching  activities  of  the  classrooms ;  and  by  the  achievement  of 
the  pupils  as  shown  by  certain  standard  educational  measurement 
tests  which  were  given.  These  three  phases  of  the  work  are  of  suf- 
ficient consequence  to  justify  a  detailed  discussion. 

1.  THE  PLAN  OF  PUPIL  PROMOTION. 

The  plan  of  promotion  which  was  adopted  when  the  school  sys- 
tem of  Columbia  was  organized  in  1883  has  been  retained  without 
essential  change.  As  described  in  the  superintendent's  First  Annual 
Report,  the  plan  called  for  annual  promotions,  to  be  based  on  a  five- 
days'  written  examination  to  be  held  during  the  week  immediately 
preceding  the  last  week  of  the  school  year,  followed  by  a  public  oral 
examination  on  two  days  of  the  final  week.  In  addition,  bimonthly 
written  examinations,  on  prescribed  days,  throughout  the  year  were 
required  of  all  grades  above  the  second.  The  results  of  the  monthly 
and  yearly  examinations  were  to  be  averaged  separately,  each  count- 
ing half  in  determining  the  pupil's  final  score,  which  was  registered 
on  a  scale  of  100,  with  65  designated  as  the  passing  average  and  55  a 
minimum  for  any  given  subject.  In  1913-14  came  semiannual  pro- 
motions throughout,  and  in  1915  promotion  by  subject  was  intro- 
duced in  the  high  school.  About  the  same  time  the  report  cards  of 
the  elementary  grades  were  changed  whereby  grades  in  term  of  per 
cents  were  expressed  is  letters  except  in  the  high  school,  where  the 
percentile  system  of  scholarship  grading  is  still  employed.  How- 
ever, as  it  was  at  the  beginning,  the  essence  of  the  plan  is  still  the 
formal  written  examination  at  the  end  of  each  term,  coupled  with 
tests  held  at  intervals  throughout. 
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A  summary  of  the  results  obtained  under  the  operation  of  the 
plan,  in  respect  to  the  promotion  and  failure  of  pupils  in  the  element- 
ary grades  for  the  term  closing  June,  1917,  follows: 

Promotion  and  failures  distributed  by  grades  and  schools.     White  children, 

June,  1917. 

FIRST  GRADE. 


Total 
number 
of  pupils 
remaininK 
to  ond  of 

term. 

Promoted. 

Promoted  on  trial. 

Failed. 

Schools. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

109 
60 
71 
28 
31 
59 
33 

67 
60 
55 
20 
21 
35 
27 

61.5 
86.9 
77.4 
71.4 
67.7 
59.3 
81.8 

17 
18 

15.6 
5.7 
11.3 
21.4 
22.6 
30.5 
3.0 

25 
5 
8 
2 
3 
6 
6 

22.9 

McMaster 

7.3 

Taylor.    .                  

11.3 

Rhnn'fn^ 

7.2 

Waverley 

9.7 

BloAflom  Strfmt ... 

10.2 

Granby 

15.2 

Total 

400 

285 

71.2 

61 

15.3 

54 

13.5 

SECOND  GRADE. 


i-'OQin  -  - , , . .  ^  ^ , , . . 

140 
78 
72 
42 
27 
35 
43 

101 
55 
53 
31 
25 
22 
37 

72.2 
70.5 
73.6 
73.8 
92.6 
62.9 
86.  a 

23 
16 

7 
7 
2 
8 

4 

16.4 
20.5 

9.7 
16.6 

7.4 
22.9 

9.3 

16 

7 
12 
4 
0 
5 
2 

11.4 

McMaster 

9.0 

Taylor 

16.7 

ShandoD » . .  -  - 

9.0 

Waverley 

.0 

Blossom  Street 

14.2 

Granby 

4.7 

Total 

437 

324 

74.2 

67 

15.3 

40 

10.5 

THIRD  GRADE. 


Logan , . . ,  r 

109 
84 
86 
45 
33 
42 
11 

90 
63 
61 
36 
21 
22 
10 

82.6 
75.0 
70.9 
80.0 
63.0 
62.4 
90.9 

10 
9 

20 
6 
8 
9 
0 

9.2 
10.7 
23.3 
11.1 
24.2 
21.4 
.0 

9 
12 
5 

4 
4 
11 

1 

8,2 

McMaster 

14.3 

Taylor 

5.8 

Brandon 

8.9 

Waverley 

12,2 

Blossom  Street 

26.2 

Granby 

9.1 

Total 

410 

303 

73.9 

61 

14.9 

46 

11.2 

FOURTH  GRADE. 


Logan 

157 
85 
74 
39 
34 
51 

131 
64 
57 
28 
29 
38 

83.4 
75.3 
77.0 
71.8 
85.3 
74.6 

13 
12 
11 

9 

4 
6 

8.3 
14.1 
14.9 
23.0 
11.7 

n.8 

13 

9 
0 
2 

1 
7 

8.3 

Il3ffft«t4»r 

10.6 

Taylor 

8.1 

Shandon 

6.2 

Waverley 

3,0 

Blossom  Street 

13.1 

Total 

440 

347 

78.8 

55 

12.5 

38 

8.7 

FIFTH  GRADE. 


Loftan 

74 
79 
75 
25 
11 
17 

66 
67 
47 
20 
11 
12 

89.3 
84.8 
62.6 
80.0 
100.0 
70.6 

5 
11 
18 

1 
0 
2 

6.7 
14.0 
24.0 

4.0 

.0 

11.7 

8 

1 

10 
4 
0 
3 

4.0 

MclfMtflr 

1.2 

Tftylor. 

13.4 

Shandon 

BiQisQm^treet.'il! !!!!!!! !!!!!! 

16.0 

.0 

17.7 

Total 

281 

223 

79.3 

37 

13.2 

21 

7.5 
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Promotions  and  failures  distributed  by  grades  and  schools.     White  oJUMrai, 

June,  idi7— Continued. 

SIXTH  OBADE. 


Total 

Dumber 

of  pupils 

remaiBinc 

to  end  of 

term. 

Promoted. 

Promoted  on  trial. 

Failed. 

Schools. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Nomber. 

Percent 

Number. 

P»oeBL 

T^«giwi 

M 

67 
Aft 
26 
14 

7 

86 

47 
87 
23 
14 

7 

64.8 
7ai 
67.0 
92.0 
100.0 
100.0 

U 
18 
0 
0 
0 
0 

19.7 

19.4 

13.8 

.0 

.0 

.0 

9 
7 
19 
2 
0 
0 

lU 

MnWft.«t?r 

lU 

Taylor 

&2 

ahftuHm  t 

&« 

Waverley 

.1 

Bloesom  Street ... 

.t 

Total 

234 

164 

7ao 

83 

14.1 

87 

UL9 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 


T^osan  - .      .  .  ...  ............. 

77 
72 
29 
18 
26 

50 
43 
26 
13 
20 

61.9 
69.7 
86.2 
72.2 
77.0 

16 
21 
0 

4 
4 

19.6 
29.1 
.0 
22.3 
16.3 

12 
8 

4 
1 
2 

19L6 

McMaster 

ILJ 

Taylor 

1S.8 

Abandon  r .  - » » 

&6 

Waverley 

7.7 

Blossom  Street 

Total 

222 

161 

68 

44 

20.0 

27 

12,0 

Promotions  and  failures  distrihuted  by  grades  and  schools.    Negro  children.    June,  1911. 

.       FIRST  GRADE. 


Total 
number 
of  pupils. 

Promoted. 

Promoted  on  trial. 

FaUed. 

Number. 

Percent 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent 

Booker  T.  Washlngtoa 

248 
285 

207 
196 

83.4 
60.6 

7 
29 

2.9 

10.2 

34 

68 

13L* 

Howard T. 

20.3 

Total 

633 

405 

76.9 

36 

6.8 

92 

17.8 

SECOND  GRADE. 


Booker  T.  'Washington 
Howard 

Total 

rer  T.  T 
ard... 

ToUl 

Booker  T.  Washington 
Howard 

Total 


122 
122 


244 


192 


77.9 
79. 6 


78.7 


16 


10.0 
3.3 


6.6 


12.1 
17.1 


14.8 


THIRD  GRADE. 


Booker  T.  Washin^on 

81 
117 

62 
84 

76.6 
7L8 

3 
10 

3.7 
8.6 

16 

23 

19l8 

Howard 

19L0 

Totel 

19S 

146 

73.7 

13 

6.7 

39 

19L6 

FOURTH  GRADE. 


76 
103 


179 


150 


77.6 
88.4 


83.9 


3.9 

7.7 


6.1 


18 


1&5 
3.9 


lao 
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Promotions  and  failures  distributed  by  grades  and  schools.    Negro  children^ 

June,  1917 — Continued. 

FIFTH  GRADE. 


Total 
number 
of  pupils. 

Promoted. 

Promoted  on  trial. 

FaUed. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

BookerT.  Washlngtan 

43 

62 

33 

61 

76.7 
82.3 

1 
5 

2.4 
8.0 

0 
6 

20.0 

Howard ._...r. 

9.7 

Total 

105 

84 

80.0 

6 

6.7 

16 

14.3 

SIXTH  GRADE. 

BookerT.  Washington 

32 
66 

18 
58 

56.3 
88.0 

6 
3 

15.6 
4.6 

9 

5 

28.1 

Howard T... 

7.6 

Total 

96 

76 

77.6 

8 

8.1 

14 

14.3 

SEVENTH  GRADE. 

BookerT.  Washington 

18 
64 

13 
50 

72.8 
02.6 

1 
0 

6.5 
0 

4 
4 

22.2 

Howaid 

7.4 

Total 

72 

63 

87.6 

1 

1.4 

8 

11.1 

NO  TJNIFOBM  FBOMOTION  BASIS  IN  KVIDENCB. 

The  striking  thing  to  be  observed  in  these  summaries  of  the  pro- 
portion falling  into  the  three  groups,  "  Promoted,"  "  Promoted  on. 
trial,"  and  "Failed,"  is  the  complete  lack  of  the  evidence  of  any 
standardized  basis  of  promotion  and  failure  within  the  limits  of 
a  given  grade  considered  for  all  schools  or  within  all  the  grades  of 
a  single  school.  Some  schools  give  a  clear  promotion  to  87  per  cent 
of  their  first-grade  pupils,  while  others  promote  only  60  per  cent; 
in  second  grades  the  promotions  range  from  62.9  per  cent  in  the 
Blossom  Street  School  to  92.6  per  cent  in  the  Waverley;  in  third 
grades  the  range  of  promotion  is  from  52.4  per  cent  in  the  Blossom 
Street  School  to  90  per  cent  in  the  Granby ;  in  the  fourth  grades  the 
variation  among  schools  is  not  so  great,  the  range  being  from  71.8 
per  cent  in  the  Shandon  to  85.3  per  cent  in  the  Waverley ;  in  the  fifth 
grades  the  Taylor  School  promotes  62.6  per  cent,  while  the  Waverley 
promotes  100  per  cent;  in  the  sixth  grades  the  range  of  variation  is 
from  57  per  cent  in  the  Taylor  to  100  per  cent  in  both  the  Blossom 
Street  and  Waverley ;  while  in  the  seventh  grades  we  find  the  lowest 
percentage  of  clear  promotions  to  be  at  the  McMaster,  with  59.7  per 
cent,  while  the  highest  is  at  the  Taylor,  with  86.2  per  cent. 

Again,  taking  the  variations  of  standard  within  each  school  we 
find  the  same  lack  of  uniformity.  In  the  Logan  School  the  range 
in  clear  promotions  is  from  61.5  per  cent  in  the  first  grades  to  89.3 
per  cent  in  the  fifth  grades;  in  the  McMaster  the  range  is  from  59.7 
p«r  cent  in  the  seventh  grade  to  86.9  per  cent  in  the  first  grades;  in 
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the  Taylor  it  is  from  57  per  cent  in  the  sixth  grades  to  86.2  per  cent 
in  the  seventh ;  in  the  Shandon  the  lowest  is  71.4  per  cent  in  the  first 
grade,  and  the  highest  92  per  cent  in  the  sixth  grade;  with  the 
Waverley  the  third  grade  is  the  lowest,  63.6  per  cent,  while  100  per 
cent  were  promoted  in  both  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades;  the  Blossom 
Street  School  promoted  52.4  per  cent  of  the  third  grade  and  100  per 
cent  of  the  sixth  grade;  while  in  the  Granby  School,  the  mill  school 
where  one  would  expect  a  large  percentage  of  retardation  in  com- 
parison with  other  schools,  the  range  of  promotion  was  between  8U 
per  cent  in  the  first  grades  and  90.9  per  cent  in  the  third  grade.  Wm 
the  records  of  individual  classes  taken  instead  of  the  grades  as 
wholes  the  variations  would  have  been  even  greater. 

In  the  negro  schools  the  same  lack  of  any  apparent  norm  of  pro- 
motion is  observable.  The  lowest  percentage  of  straight  promotion 
is  56.3  per  cent,  in  the  sixth  grade  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
School,  while  the  highest  is  92.6  per  cent,  in  the  seventh  grade  of 
the  Howard  School.  A  good  illustration  of  the  lack  of  uniform 
standards  of  promotion  is  found  in  the  percentage  of  failures  in  the 
fourth,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  of  these  negro  schools.  In 
the  fourth  grade  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  School  failures  were 
18.5  per  cent  of  the  pupils,  while  in  the  Howard  School  the  failures 
in  the  same  grade  were  but  3.9  per  cent  of  those  remaining  to  the  end 
of  the  term.  In  the  fifth  grade  the  failures  were  20.9  per  cent  in 
the  one  school  and  9.7  per  cent  in  the  other.  In  the  sixth  grade  the 
percentages  are  28.1  and  7.5,  respectively,  while  in  the  seventh  grade 
22.2  per  cent  failed  in  the  Booker  T.  Washington  and  but  7.4  per  cent 
in  the  Howard. 

It  must  be  remembered,  moreover,  that  these  percentages  are  based 
on  the  number  of  pupils  who,  having  enrolled  in  the  school,  remained 
in  attendance  throughout  the  entire  term.  How  many  became  dis- 
couraged with  their  work  during  the  term  and  dropped  out  on  that 
account  is  not  known.  That  the  total  loss  during  the  term,  from 
whatever  cause,  was  very  heavy,  nearly  one-third  of  the  enrollment 
the  following  table,  compiled  from  the  records  of  the  negro  schools, 
will  show : 

Loss  in  the  nepro  schools  during  one  term. 


Grades  and  schools. 

Total  enrollment. 

Withdrawal. 

Percent 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

loss. 

First  grade: 

Boo  f er  T.  Washington 

Howard 

190 

200 

80 
94 

46 
63 

210 
lh7 

93 
103 

86 
96 

400 
387 

173 
197 

132 
158 

74 
62 

27 
31 

20 
23 

78 
50 

24 
44 

31 
18 

152 
102 

51 
75 

51 
41 

88.0 
2&3 

Second  t^tule: 

iioo  er  T.  Washington 

Howard 

sao 

3S.0 

Third  grade: 

Booker  T.  Washington 

Howard 

38.0 
26.0 
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Grades  and  schools. 

Tot 

al  enrollm 
Girls. 

ent. 

Withdrawals. 

Per  cent 

Boys. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

loss. 

Fourth  erade: 

Booker  T.  Washington 

Howard 

30 
50 

22 
36 

14 

24 

8 
19 

79 
83 

37 

46 

26 
56 

19 
54 

109 
133 

59 
82 

40 
80 

27 
73 

11 
9 

6 
8 

4 
7 

2 
8 

22 
21 

10 
12 

4 

7 

7 
11 

33 
30 

16 
20 

8 
14 

9 
19 

30.2 
22.5 

Fifth  grade: 

Booker  T.  Washington 

Howard 

27.1 
24.4 

Sixth  grade: 

Booker  T.  Washington 

Howard 

20.0 
17.7 

Seventh  grade: 

Booker  T.  Washington 

Howard 

33.3 
26.1 

Total 

876 

1,174 

2,050 

282 

339 

621 

30.3 

THE   SITUATION    IN   THE   HIGH    SCHOOL. 


The  lack  of  uniformity  of  grading,  apparent  in  the  elementary 
schools,  is  no  less  in  evidence  in  the  high  schools,  where  the  per- 
centage of  failures  runs  higher  than  in  the  grades. .  A  study  of  the 
marks  given  for  the  term  ending  June,  1917,  to  a  cla^  of  the  first  two 
years  (eighth  and  ninth  grades)  of  the  high  school  and  for  the  four 
subjects  which  most  of  the  pupils  were  taking  was  made.  There  were 
so  few  pupils  enrolled  in  the  two  upper  years,  and  they  were  scattered 
among  so  many  subjects,  that  it  seemed  unprofitable  to  carry  the 
study  further,  although,  doubtless,  the  showing  would  have  been 
better.  The  following  table  shows  the  proportion  who  "passed" 
and  the  proportion  who  "failed"  in  algebra,  Latin,  English,  and 

history : 

Promotions  and  failures  in  four  high-school  subjects. 


Algebra. 

Latin. 

English. 

History. 

Classes. 

pu%.|-^- 

Per 

cent 
pro- 
moted. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
pupils. 

Total 
pro- 
moted. 

Per 
cent 
pro- 
moted. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
pupils. 

Total 
pro- 
moted. 

Per 
cent 
pro- 
moted. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
pupils. 

Total 
pro- 
moted. 

Per 
cent 
pro- 
moted. 

lAl 

32 
29 

25 
24 

77.1 
82.8 

27 

28 

24 
24 

88.8 
85.7 

33 
28 
30 
34 
36 
31 
33 
32 
14 
26 
7 

21 

18 
20 
25 
30 
22 
24 
26 
10 
21 
7 

63.6 
64.3 
66.6 
73.5 
83.3 
70.9 
72.7 
Ml.  2 
71.4 
80.7 
100.0 

30 
27 
30 
34 
36 
31 
33 
31 

22 

22 

3 

29 
32 
21 
24 
24 

73.3 

1A2          

81.5 

1A3 

10.0 

IBl 

33 
35 

24 
27 

72.2 
77.1 

29 
32 

21 
28 

72.4 
87.5 

85.3 

IB2 

88.8 

1B3 

70.0 

2A1 

33 
30 

20 
25 

60.6 
83.3 

27 
26 

12 
17 

44.4 
65.4 

72.7 

2A2 

77.4 

2A3.            

2B1 

24 

23 

95.8 

24 

15 

62.5 

27 

19  1      70.4 

2B2 

i 

1                       '" 

Total 

Median    of 
classes       .  . . 

216 

168 

77.7 
77.1 

193 

141 

73.0 
72.4 

304 

224 

73.6 
72.7 

279 

196 

70.2 
73.3 

That  is  to  say,  in  algebra  the  range  of  promotions  among  the 
classes  considered  as  units  was  from  60.6  per  cent  in  2A1  to  95.8  per 
cent  in  2B1,  with  a  median  of  77.1  per  cent  in  1B2.    In  Latin  the 
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lowest  percentage  of  promotion  was  44.4  per  cent  in*2Al,  and  the 
highest  88.8  per  cent  in  lAl,  with  a  median  of  72.4  per  cent  in  IBl. 
In  English  the  variation  was  between  63.6  per  cent  in  the  lAl  to 
100  per  cent  in  2B2,  with  a.  median  of  72.7  per  cent  in  the  2A1.  In 
history,  in  one  class,  the  1A3,  only  10  per  cent  were  promoted,  while 
in  the  1B2,  88.8  per  cent  were  promoted.  The  median  class  was  the 
lAl,  with  73.3  per  cent  passing. 

If  the  preceding  table  be  carelessly  read,  it  might  be  inferred  thai 
from  70.2  per  cent  to  77.7  per  cent  of  the  pupils  enrolled  in  the  classes 
of  the  first  two  years  of  the  high-school  course  are  promoted  without 
failure,  but  a  moment's  thought  will  make  clear  that  that  would  be 
true  only  in  the  event  that  the  same  pupil  fails  in  all  four  subjects. 
In  fact,  one  pupil  may  fail  in  algebra  and  pass  in  the  other  subjects, 
and  another  pupil  may  fail  in  Latin,  and  so  on.  Another  table,  then, 
is  needed  to  show  just  what  the  situation  is  as  it  relates  to  the  indi- 
viduals of  the  classes  and  that  is  a  table  showing  how  many  in  each 
class  failed  in  one  or  more  subjects  in  comparison  with  the  total  class 
enrollment.  This  follows,  the  data  for  which  "were  taken  direct  from 
the  teachers'  registers : 

Percentage  of  failures  in  four  high-scJiool  subjecta. 


Classes. 

Total 
number 
of  pupils 
receiving 
marks  in 
the  four 
subjects. 

Number 
falling 
in  one 
or  more 
subjects. 

Percent- 

faiSaS 

in  one 

or  more 

subjects. 

Percent- 
age 

subjects. 

1X1              • 

33 
29 
30 
34 
36 
31 
33 
32 
14 
27 

16 
12 
28 
10 
11 
12 
28 
17 
4 
14 

46.4 
41.4 
93.3 
47.0 
30.6 
38.7 
84.8 
63.1 
28.6 
51.8 

64.fi 

1A2 

5&6 

1A3                    : 

6u7 

IBl      

63.0 

1B2             

00.4 

1B3 ■- 

61.3 

2A1             

l&S 

2K2 

4&9 

2A3      

7L6 

231 

4&3 

Total           

299 

167 

63.6 

47.1 

Of  the  total  of  157  who  failed  in  one  or  more  subjects,  3  failed  in 
all  four;  19  failed  in  three  each;  65  failed  in  two  each;  while  the  re- 
maining 70  failed  in  one  of  the  four  subjects.  This  discloses  a 
startling  situation,  for  the  tabulation  shows  that  more  than  half 
(52.5  per  cent,  to  be  exact)  of  those  remaining  throughout  the  term  in 
the  first  two  years  of  the  high-school  course  are  failing  in  one  or  more 
of  their  studies  and  this  does  not  take  into  account  those  who  became 
discouraged  and  quit.  This  is  rendered  still  more  serious  by  the 
record  in  two  of  the  classes,  the  1A3  and  the  2A1  (see  the  preced- 
ing table).  In  the  first  of  these,  a  class  comprising  16  boys  and  14 
girls,  all  the  girls  failed  in  at  least  one  subject,  while  only  2  of  the 
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boys  escaped.  That  is  to  say,  only  2  out  of  the  total  of  80  did  work 
sufficiently  creditable  to  pass  them  in  all  four  subjects.  In  the  2A1 
the  situation  is  a  little  better,  but  not  much.  This  class  comprised  22 
boys  and  11  girls  who  received  marks  at  the  end  of  the  term.  All 
failed  in  at  least  one  subject  except  1  girl  and  4  boys.  The  girl 
missed  failing  in  one  of  her  subjects  by  one  credit  only;  while  had 
3  of  the  4  boys  had  five  credits  less  each,  they,  too,  would  have 
failed.  There  was  just  one  pupil  in  the  class  whose  term  marks  did 
not  fall  below  70  in  any  one  subject 

In  attempting  to  account  for  this  surprising  situation  the  explana- 
ticHi,  doubtless,  which  first  occurs  to  one  as  a  possibility  is  that  of 
irregularity  of  attendance.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  pupil  who, 
for  whatever  reason,  is  absent  a  great  deal  from  his  recitations  can 
not  expect  to  fare  as  well  in  terms  of  school  credits  as  one  who  is 
always  in  his  place,  and  therefore  who  gets  all  the  benefit  of  the 
course  of  instruction.  Indeed,  it  is  clear  that  too  great  a  degree  of 
irregularity  in  attendance,  varying  with  the  individual  pupil,  will 
naturally  end  in  a  grade  of  work  so  poor  in  quality  as  to  justify  the 
teacher  in  asking  him  to  repeat  the  course  during  the  following  term. 
In  seeking  a  reason,  then,  for  the  undue  proportion  of  failure  in  the 
high  school,  the  facts  regarding  the  attendance  of  those  who  failed 
were  examined.  The  results  of  this  study  of  the  relation  of  failure  to 
attendance  are  given  in  the  table  which  follows : 

Relation  of  faUuret  in  algebra,  English,  history,  and  Latin  to  irregular  at- 
tendance, high  school,  June,  1917. 


Number 

of  pupils 

reoeiving 

marks. 

Number 
failing 
in  one 

or  more 
of  four 

subjects. 

Glass 
average 

for 
pupils- 
days 
absent 
during 
term  of 
88  days. 

Attendance  record  of  those 
faning. 

Classfls. 

Number 
having 
no  ab- 
sences. 

Number 

having 

fewer 

than 

class 

average. 

Number 

having 

more 

than 

class 

average. 

Ul.... 

33 
29 
30 
34 
3d 
31 
33 
32 
14 
27 

15 
12 
28 
16 
11 
12 
28 
17 
4 
14 

ft.2 
9.3 
8.6 
4.2 
5.6 
9.9 
6.5 
7.2 
6.6 
7.0 

1 
2 

3 

10 
7 

21 

10 
2 
4 

11 
8 
1 

11 

IA2...      -     •             ■ 

1A3....: ;;*".";.!!!...! 

IBl... 

1B2.  .:••:::::  :::: 

1B3 

2A1. : 

^A2^.. .::'':::::::::::::::::: 

2 

U3....          

2 

2Bi... : 

0 

Total 

299 

157 

6.9 

37 

85 

36 

These  facts  were  come  at  in  this  way:  The  total  number  of  days' 
attendance  during  the  term  for  a  given  class  was  divided  by  the 
number  in  the  class  who  remained  in  school  throughout  the  term. 
This  gave  the  average  number  of  days  attended  by  each  member  of 
the  class.    The  difference  between  this  average  and  88,  the  nimiber 
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of  days  school  was  in  session  during  the  term  ending  June,  1917, 
was  taken.  This  gave  the  average  number  of  days  each  member  of 
the  class  was  absent.  (See  table,  column  No.  3.)  Then  the  attend- 
ance record  of  each  pupil  who  failed  was  compared  with  the  absence 
average  for  his  class  and  the  results  distributed  into  three  groups: 
(1)  The  number  having  no  absences,  (2)  the  number  having  fewer 
absences  than  the  average  for  his  class,  (3)  the  number  having  more 
absences  than  the  class  average.  The  last  three  columns  of  the  pre- 
ceding table  show  these  distributions  for  the  classes  considered. 
The  totals  show  that,  of  the  157  failures,  37  of  them  had  no  absences 
against  them  at  all ;  122  had  fewer  absences  than  the  average  of  their 
respective  classes;  while  only  35,  less  than  a  fourth,  had  an  absence 
record  which  exceeded  that  of  the  average  of  their  several  classes. 

Obviously,  then,  for  77.7  per  cent  of  this  group  of  failures,  what- 
ever may  be  said  of  the  remainder,  their  scholarship  record  can"  not  be 
laid,  justly,  at  the  door  of  irregularity  of  attendance.  The  explana- 
tion must  be  sought  elsewhere  and  can  be  found,  it  is  believed,  no 
where  but  in  the  lack  of  teamwork  among  the  teachers  leading  to 
greater  unanimity  as  to  a  reasonable  standard  to  which  pupils  should 
be  held  and  by  which  they  are  judged,  for  it  is  inconceivable,  of 
course,  that  there  is  any  such  variation  in  the  actual  ability  of  the 
children  of  Columbia  as  is  disclosed  by  the  foregoing  study  of  pro- 
motion records. 

THE    INACCURACY    OF    TEACHERS'    MARKS. 

Children  are  pretty  much  the  same  the  world  over  in  respect  to  their 
reaction  to  school  instruction.  That  is  to  say,  the  average  of  a  group 
in  one  part  of  tlie  country  will  measure  up  pretty  close  to  the  average 
of  a  group  of  the  same  age  in  any  other  part  of  the  country.  The 
variation  comes,  not  among  the  children,  but  among  the  teachers,  in 
their  estimates  of  what  the  pupils  have  accomplished.  A  number  of 
studies  have  been  made  during  the  last  few  years  to  determine  the 
accuracy  and  reliability  of  the  marks  which  teachers  give  to  pupils. 
An  interesting  summary  of  several  of  these  investigations  is  to  be 
found  in  Monroe,  DeVoss,  and  Kelly :  "  Educational  Test  and  Meas- 
urements."   Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1917. 

Carter,^  for  example,  in  1911,  took  the  marks  of  the  eighth-grade 
pupils  who  had  entered  high  school  from  three  elementary  schools 
and  compared  them  with  the  marks  received  in  the  high  school.  He 
reasoned  that,  if  the  marks  were  an  accurate  rating  of  the  pupils' 
ability,  in  general  the  same  relative  position  obtained  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools  would  be  maintained  in  the  high  school.  He  found, 
however,  that  there  was  a  complete  reversal  from  what  one  would 

1  Carter,  R.  K.  Correlation  of  Elementary  Schools  and  High  Schools.  In  Elementary 
School  Teacher,  vol.  12.  pp.  109-118. 
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expect,  for  the  pupils  coming  in  from  the  school  which  gave  the  low- 
est marks,  outstripped  the  others  in  maintaining  or  increasing  their 
original  rank. 

Kelly,*  in  1913,  made  a  similar  study  of  the  marks  of  sixth-grade 
pupils  coming  into  a  common  departmental  school  for  seventh-grade 
work  from  four  ward  schools.    To  quote  his  conclusion : 

This  means  that  for  work  which  the  teacher  In  school  C  (one  of  the  ward 
schools)  would  jrlve  a  mark  of  "  G  "  (good)  in  language,  penmaiiship,  or  history, 
the  teacher  in  school  D  (another  ward  school)  would  give  less  than  a  mark  of 
"F"  (fair). 

Starch  and  Elliott,*  to  mention  but  one  other  of  many  investiga- 
tions of  the  accuracy  of  teachers'  markings,  made  a  facsimile  repro- 
duction of  an  examination  paper  handed  in  by  a  pupil  in  plane 
geometry  and  sent  a  copy  to  the  teachers  of  geometry  of  all  the  high 
schools  included  in  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and 
Secondary  Schools,  requesting  that  they  mark  the  paper  on  a  scale 
of  100  per  cent.  One  hundred  and  sixteen  teachers  complied,  with 
the  following  results:  Two  of  the  ratings  were  above  90;  while  one 
was  below  30 ;  20  were  80  or  above ;  while  20  others  were  below  60 ;  47 
teachers  gave  a  passing  mark  or  above,  while  69  teachers  gave  a  mark 
which  would  have  failed  the  writer  of  the  paper. 

These  and  other  investigations  of  similar  character  point  inevitably 
to  the  conclusion  that  teachers'  marks,  as  determined  in  most  schools, 
are  inaccurate  and  unreliable  records  of  the  performance,  or  ability, 
or  accomplishment  of  pupils,  and  that  the  faith  which  both  pupils 
and  teachers  have  placed  in  traditional  systems  of  marking  is  a  blind, 
unreasoning  one.  Is  a  teacher  rating  merely  the  performance  of  a 
pupil  in  the  particular  examination  set?  Or  does  she  take  into  ac- 
count the  pupil's  ability?  Or  again  is  it  his  accomplishment  ex- 
tended over  a  period  of  considerable  time  that  she  is  rating?  Others, 
ftgain,  may  have  in  mind  the  pupil's  effort.  Still  others  may  try  to 
show  the  degree  of  improvement  the  pupil  has  made  within  a  given 
period.  The  question :  "  What  do  we  mark  ?  "  was  put  by  one  super- 
intendent to  his  teachers,'  and  the  following  were  some  of  the  an- 
swers he  got:  "Improvement,"  "ability,"  "serious  purpose,"  "moral 
qualities,"  "  interest  in  work,"  "  accomplishment,"  "  accuracy,  neat- 
ness, and  promptness,"  "acquisition  of  knowledge."  Again,  what 
Is  the  100  per  cent  ideal  which  the  teacher  has  in  thought?  What 
would  the  zero  point  represent  on  a  percentile  scale  ?  "  Does  50  per 
cent,"  to  quote  a  writer  on  school  problems,  "  mean  half  knowing  a 

*^  Kelly,  F.  J.  Teachers*  Marks.  Teachers'  College  Contributions  to  Education,  No. 
66.  p.  7. 

» Starch  and  Elliott.  Reliability  of  Grading  High-School  Work.  Sch.  Rev.,  vols. 
20.   21. 

*  Camp,  Frederick  S.  Marks :  An  administrative  Problem.  School  Review,  December, 
1917. 
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lesson,  knowing  half  a  lesson,  knowing  half  as  much  as  the  teacher 
knows,  half  as  much  as  the  text,  half  what  the  pupil  ought  to  know, 
or  half  what  he  could  know?"  The  problem  is  not  simplified  be- 
cause letters,  meaningless  in  themselves,  are  adopted  to  register  a 
pupil's  rank,  for  usually  these  are  merely  symbols  into  which  the 
percentile  scale  is  translated. 

The  difficulty  is  at  once  apparent.  The  teacher  has  but  a  hazy  and 
ill-defined  theoretical  standard  of  excellence  in  mind  by  which  she 
judges  as  best  she  may  the  standing  of  her  pupils.  It  is  not  an  ac- 
curate basis  of  measurement,  for  the  reason  that  it  is  shifting  and 
variable  in  her  own  mind  and,  furthermore,  because  she  is  trying  to 
use  one  standard  by  which  to  express  a  judgment  on  a  number  of 
qualities  which  she  wishes  to  take  into  account.  As  the  standard  of 
one  teacher  will  be  different,  naturally,  from  that  held  by  another, 
as  long  as  the  marking  system  is  as  it  is,  no  other  result  can  be  ex- 
pected than  one  in  which  there  is  a  wide  variation  in  expressed  judg- 
ment. When,  furthermore,  there  is  a  lack  of  coordination  of  work 
and  of  standards  of  judging  the  results,  which  invariably  ensues  if 
there  be  inadequate  supervision,  this  variation  in  the  percentage  of 
pupils  promoted  in  different  classes  will  be  greatly  accentuated.  The 
situation,  then,  in  Columbia,  bad  as  it  is,  in  respect  to  lack  of  uni- 
formity of  standard,  is  not  unusual.  It  will  always  obtain  so  long 
as  the  present  marking  system  is  retained  and  so  long  as  teachers  are 
not  more  closely  supervised. 

A  PLAN  BASED  ON  THE  NORMAL  DI8TBIBUTI0N   OF  ABILrTT. 

The  whole  problem,  however,  would  be  greatly  simplified  were  the 
teachers  to  discard  the  theoretical  standard  of  excellence  which  they 
severally  hold  and  frankly  recognize  that  in  relation  to  ability  or 
effort  or  accomplishment,  or,  for  that  matter,  any  other  quality  they 
care  to  consider,  their  school  class  is  a  normal  group  of  pupils,  com- 
prising a  few  individuals  of  marked  proficiency,  many  of  average 
attainments,  and  a  few  who  are  mediocre.  Or,  putting  the  fact  an- 
other way :  In  every  group  not  artificially  selected  there  is  a  normal 
distribution  with  respect  to  any  trait  or  qualification.  The  majority 
of  the  class  will  be  found  clustering  pretty  closely  about  the  average 
or  mean  position,  while  the  further  above  or  below  this  mean  one 
goes,  the  fewer  will  be  the  individuals  found. 

For  example,  many  careful  studies  have  shown  that  in  any  class 
there  are  a  few  who  are  excellent  as  compared  with  the  remainder  of 
the  class ;  about  twice  as  many  are  very  good ;  40  to  50  per  cent  are 
somewhere  around  the  average;  about  as  many  are  poor  as  are  good; 
and  about  as  many  are  very  poor  as  are  excellent.  It  is  very  difficult 
to  measure  the  precise  ability  of  a  pupil ;  there  is  no  known  precise 
standard  to  use  in  measuring  it,  but  it  is  not  difficult  for  a  teacher  to 
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pick  out  from  8  to  10  per  cent  of  her  class  who  are  excellent  and  to 
place  the  others  in  four  or  five  groups  with  respect  to  these.  Fur- 
thermore, she  does  not  need  a  week  of  formal  examinations  at  the  end 
of  the  term,  coupled  with  mid-term  examinations,  to  make  such  a 
distribution.  In  short,  as  Bennett  ^  says,  '^  We  can  not  presume  to 
state  how  much  ability  a  pupil  has  nor  how  valuable  his  work  has 
been,  but  we  can  state  his  relative  standing  in  the  class  with  reason* 
able  accuracy." 

Finkelstein,'  in  his  study  of  marks  given  at  Cornell  University, 
recommends  a  five-division  marking  system  based  on  the  following 
distribution  of  the  individuals  of  a  given  class :  Three  per  cent,  excel- 
lent ;  21  per  cent,  superior ;  45  per  cent,  medium ;  19  per  cent,  inferior ; 
12  per  cent,  very  poor.  Of  this  last  group  approximately  11  per  cent 
should  be  conditioned  and  1  per  cent  failed,  he  asserts.  He  holds 
that  this  distribution  conforms  to  theoretical  requirements  and  that  it 
expresses  fairly  well  the  practice  of  Cornell  University  as  shown  by 
the  tabulation  of  more  than  20,000  marks  extending  over  a  period  of 
three  years  and  taken  from  163  courses.  His  recommendations  are 
made  primarily  for  the  high  school  and  the  university. 

Other  investigators  have  reached  somewhat  diflferent  conclusions 
regarding  the  distribution.    Some  of  these  are: 


A. 

B. 

c. 

D. 

E. 

Cattell 

Percent. 
10 
10 

4 
4 
3 
2 
7 
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10 
14 

Percent. 
20 
16 
24 
21 
22 
23 
20 
24 

39 
44 
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40 
£0 
44 
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60 
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39 
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24 
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22 
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24 
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Smith 

10 
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Stich: 
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4 

Advanced 

3.6 

These  differences  of  opinion  easily  fall  within  the  range  of  varia- 
tion which  a  system  to  be  flexible  should  permit.  Such  a  scale  could 
be  stated  as  follows:  Of  the  total  number  of  marks  given,  let  the 
"A's ''  comprise  from  3  to  10  per  cent ;  the  "  B's ''  from  15  to  22  per 
cent ;  the  "  C's  "  from  40  to  50  per  cent ;  the  "  D's  "  from  15  to  22  per 
cent ;  and  the  "  E's,"  or  failures,  from  2  to  10  per  cent.  A  simple 
plan  discussed  by  Bennett  *  which  has  worked  satisfactorily  is  essen- 
tially of  the  same  type  as  these,  but  with  the  proportions  modified 
somewhat.     It  operates  in  this  way:  As  early  in  the  term  as  pos- 


^  Bennett,  Henry  B.    School  Efficiency.     Glnn  &  Co.,  1917. 
*  Finkelsteln,  I.  E.     The  Marking  System  In  Theory  and  Practice. 
Baltlmr»re.  1913. 

76482*»--18 8 
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sible  the  teacher  divides  her  pupils,  not  physically  but  for  purposes 
of  instruction,  into  four  tentative  groups;  the  first  being  the  ^^best 
quarter  "  of  the  class;  the  second  consisting  of  the  " second  best  quar- 
ter " ;  the  third  comprising  all  the  others  who  have  done  work  which 
will  entitle  them  to  be  passed;  and  the  fourth  being  those  whose 
work  is  considered  of  a  doubtful  quality.  These  groups  can  be  let- 
tered, for  convenience  of  reference,  "A,"  "  B,"  **  C,"  "  D,"  or,  for 
that  matter,  any  other  letters  or  symbols  would  do  just  as  well.  The 
special  attention  and  effort  of  the  teacher  throughout  the  term  should 
of  course  be  devoted  to  those  in  group  ^  D,"  in  order  that  the  num- 
ber therein  who  are  finally  required  to  repeat  the  term's  work,  desig- 
nated as  ^^E,"  shall  be  as  few  as  possible.  And  none  should  be 
failed,  finally,  without  the  sanction  of  principal  and  supervisor  after 
careful  review  and  consideration  and  with  the  question  consciously 
in  mind :  Where  will  the  pupil  profit  most,  in  the  old  grade  or  in  the 
new? 

In  practice,  it  should  be  observed,  the  teacher  will  occ^asionally 
find  it  necessary  to  deviate  from  the  adopted  norm  of  distribution. 
She  should  not  hesitate  to  make  such  deviation  if  it  seems  to  her 
to  be  necessary,  but  in  every  instance  of  failure  to  adhere  she  should 
be  expected  to  make  a  full  and  satisfactory  explanation  to  super- 
visor or  superintendent. 

Such  plans  as  the  foregoing  are  based  upon  two  assumptions: 
That  the  work  of  a  given  grade  and  the  standards  demanded  therein 
shall  be  so  shaped  that  the  large  majority  of  the  class  shall  at  all 
times  be  doing  successful  work;  also,  that  in  every  class  the  normal 
distribution  of  ability  is  approximately  the  same.  Neither  of  these 
assumptions  can  be  seriously  questioned,  we  feel.  Furthermore, 
the  adoption  of  some  such  plan  as  this  would  make  impossible  such 
wide  variations  in  standards  of  promotions  as  are  to  be  found  among 
the  teachers  of  the  schools  of  Columbia,  for  in  each  instance,  under 
its  operation,  it  is  clear  the  class  itself  would  virtually  determine 
its  own  standard  by  which  the  individual  members  shall  be  judged 
in  respect  to  promotion.  Such  a  promotion  basis  as  this  would  do 
away,  too,  with  the  necessity  of  spending  so  much  of  the  all-too- 
limited  time  of  the  school  on  formal  examinations  and  in  grading 
the  papers  and  recording  and  averaging  the  results. 

THE  PLAGE  OF  FOSlifAL  EXAMINATIONS. 

Written  examinations  given  in  the  form  of  tests  at  intervals  dur- 
ing the  term  have  a  place  in  school  procedure  for  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  find  a  complete  substitute,  but  as  a  basis  for  determining  a 
pupil's  fitness  for  promotion  the  formal  examination  held  at  stated 
times  has  fallen  into  disrepute.  It  is  a  useful  means,  for  example, 
of  showing  the  teacher  where  the  preparation  has  been  weak  and 
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where  it  has  been  strong;  it  trains  the  pupil  to  use  language  con- 
cisely and  with  precision,  under  sharply  drawn  limits  of  time;  it 
requires  the  quick  exercise  of  judgment  in  respect  to  what  is  essential 
and  what  is  relatively  less  essential ;  and  it  tests  the  ability  quickly  to 
organize  knowledge  and  information  in  a  new  setting.  But,  in  gen- 
eral, when  promotion  is  made  to  turn  upon  it,  in  whole  or  in  any 
considerable  degree,  the  examination  inevitably  leads  to  ^^  cramming," 
to  undue  worry  and  nervousness,  and  to  working  with  the  sole  end 
in  view  of  passing,  causing  the  entire  work  of  the  school  to  center 
about  the  one  idea.  It  puts  a  premium  upon  wrong  methods,  and 
stresses  what  should  be  but  a  mere  incident  in  the  plan  of  education; 
it  provokes  bitterness  and  unseemly  strife  between  parents  and 
teachers;  and  it  occasions  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  and  un- 
profitable labor  for  the  teacher  in  reading  an  endless  number  of 
papers,  in  keeping  records,  and  in  making  out  reports. 

That  the  formal  examination  is  no  criterion  for  determining 
ability  is  a  conclusion  abundantly  supported  by  an  examination  of 
the  school  careers  of  men  who  have  become  famous.  For  example, 
Thomas  A.  Edison  never  could  pass  his  school  examinations,  and 
when  his  teacher  reported  that  it  was  a  waste  of  time  for  him  to 
attend  school  he  was  taken  out  and  never  returned.  Charles  W. 
Eliot,  while  president  of  Harvard  University,  once  remarked  that 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  pass  the  entrance  examinations  of  his 
own  university.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  stood  sixty-fourth  in  an  ex- 
amination in  grammar,  while  the  boy  who  ranked  first  became  a 
barber  in  a  southern  city.  It  is  related  that  a  Japanese  university 
once  appointed  a  faculty  committee  to  investigate  and  report  upon 
the  question  as  to  what  examination  could  be  given  the  youth  of  that 
land  in  order  that  young  men  of  the  greatest  promise  for  the  future 
might  be  selected.  After  an  exhaustive  study  of  the  biographies  of 
eminent  men  the  report  submitted  was :  "  The  one  most  prevalent 
characteristic  of  men  of  mark  in  their  school  days  is  that  they  could 
not  pass  tiieir  examinations."  McAndrews,*  who  mentions  these  m- 
stances,  among  other  illustrations,  reports  that  he  once  took  the  ex- 
amination records  of  90  pupils  entering  a  private  high  school,  and 
divided  them  into  10  groups  according  to  rank.  At  the  end  of  each 
year  for  a  period  of  years  he  reclassified  them  into  the  same  groups 
and  expressed  the  progressive  standing  of  each  pupil  by  a  diagram 
consisting  of  lines  which  theoretically  should  have  run  in  nearly  a 
straight  line  across  the  page.  Actually,  however,  the  lines  crossed 
and  recrossed  as  lowest-group  pupils  rose  to  the  highest  group  and 
the  highest  fell  into  mediimoi  or  low  places. 

The  school  administrators  and  teachers  of  Columbia  will  do  well 
to  investigate  thoroughly  the  basis  of  pupil  promotion ;  to  read  the 

^  McAodrewfk    Our  Old  Friend,  Tlie  BzamliiatioB.     Nat.  Bduc.  Assoc,  1910,  p.  627. 
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extensive  literature  of  the  discussion  which  has  now  been  on  for 
several  years;  and  to  examine  the  plans  which  are  being  adopted  in 
other  cities.  Out  of  such  critical  examination  will  come  a  revision 
of  their  own  plan  which  will  eliminate  the  objectionable  features 
now  much  in  evidence  and  which  unwittingly  work  injustice  to  many 
children. 

2.  THE  TEACHING  ACTlVlTJJfiS  OF  THE  GLASSSOOM. 
THE    NEED   VOB   COOBDINATED  EFFOBT. 

Coordinated  effort  by  the  teachers  of  a  system,  which  is  one  of 
the  tangible  results  of  constructive  and  helpful  supervision  of  ade- 
quate extent,  is  by  no  means  to  be  confused  with  uniformity  in 
detailed  practice.  Within  the  field  of  education  uniformity  of  spe- 
cial method,  uniformity  of  schedule,  uniformity  of  procedure,  be- 
yond that  which  has  to  do  with  making  certain  responses  automatic, 
is  to  be  condemned.  Efficiency  in  a  corps  of  teachers  and  efficiency 
in  a  corps  of  bricklayers  are  to  be  obtained  in  ways  and  by  methods 
which  are  fundamentally  different.  The  latter  demands  uniformity 
of  aim  and  uniformity  of  method,  reaching  even  to  machine-like 
uniformity  of  movement,  if  the  highest  efficiency  is  to  be  attained; 
the  former  demands  unity  of  purpose  and  of  defined  aim,  but  diver- 
sity and  variety  of  method.  While  supervision  in  education  then 
should  seek  to  establish  a  clear-cut  program  of  work  in  general, 
there  should  be  the  utmost  freedom  given  the  individual  in  the 
devices  which  he  employs  in  accomplishing  his  part  of  the  assigned 
task.  Without  such  clearly  defined  purpose  set  up  for  the  corps  as 
a  whole,  practice  will  be  haphazard,  chaotic,  decentralized,  and  hence 
ineffective,  however  excellent  may  be  the  work  of  individual  teachers. 

On  the  other  hand,  effort  arbitrarily  and  artificially  exercised  to 
make  uniform  the  practice  of  the  members  in  dealing  with  the 
minutiae  of  schoolroom  procedure  will  inevitably  place  upon  a  system 
a  weight  so  deadening  as  to  inhibit  the  exercise  of  that  spontaneity 
and  personal  initiative  so  vital  to  teaching  work  of  the  first  order. 
There  are  two  dangers  then  which  supervisors  must  avoid:  Insist- 
ing upon  uniformity  of  special  method  and  not  insisting  upon  unity 
of  aim  and  of  general  method.  The  first  of  these,  which  results  from 
a  too  mechanical  system  of  supervision  or  because  of  a  lack  of  interest 
and  of  initiative  in  the  teaching  corps,  tends  to  produce  a  rigid, 
dry-as-dust,  devitalized  system.  The  latter  danger  arising  either 
from  a  lack  of  vision  and  of  discernment  on  the  part  of  supervisors, 
or  more  frequently  perhaps  from  a  lack  of  sufficient  supervision,  if 
fallen  into,  brings  about  a  condition  similar  to  that  wherein  a  team 
of  horses  are  straining  in  opposing  directions — effort  is  neutralized 
and  rendered  ineffective. 
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Li  respect  to  these  two  instructional  and  administrative  dangers 
the  system  of  Columbia  has  more  fear  from  the  latter,  though  it 
should  be  pointed  out  the  first  horn  of  the  dilemma  has  not  been 
altogether  avoided. 

Requiring  that  all.  classroom  schedules  within  a  given  grade  shall 
be  uniform  throughout  the  system;  that  pupils  of  high-school  age 
shall  march  in  and  out  of  the  building  and  from  room  to  room,  as  do 
children  of  the  primary  grades;  that  high-school  teachers  shall 
employ  the  demerit  system  of  marking  deportment,  one  credit  off 
for  talking,  one  for  minor  misdemeanors,  three  for  insolent  rejoinders 
to  teachers,  and  so  on ;  promotion  determined  throughout  by  exami- 
nation; and  the  putting  of  certain  classes  in  a  school  on  half  time 
because  the  corresponding  grades  of  another  school  are  crowded 
and  are  obliged  to  go  on  half  time,  to  the  end  that  all  may  advance 
at  the  same  rate,  are  some  of  the  ways  by  which  a  system  is  formal- 
ized and  made  rigid  and  mechanical.  Operating  too,  in  the  same 
direction  and  in  a  powerful  way  are  the  factors  of  an  academic 
course  of  study  and  a  great  deficiency  in  school  equipment  needed 
to  supplement  the  course  and  to  enrich  and  vitalize  the  work.  With 
a  narrowly  academic  course  of  study  and  without  supplementary 
aids  teachers  are  unavoidably  thrown  back  upon  a  complete  depend- 
ence upon  the  prescribed  textbooks,  which  in  time  tends  to  make 
teaching  dry  and  formal  and  mechanical. 

That  the  fear  that  such  influences  are  at  work  in  the  Columbia 
schools  tending  toward  a  static  condition  is  not  groundless  is  shown 
by  the  fact  that  the  survey  committee  was  unable  to  find  evidence 
that  individual  teachers,  with  too  few  exceptions,  were  trying  out 
any  new  departures  in  their  work ;  neither  could  the  committee  find 
that  schools  as  wholes  were  striking  out  on  distinctive  lines  of  in- 
terest, although  the  question  was  put  to  many  teachers  and  princi- 
pals. A  system  that  is  growing  will  be  changing;  will  be  on  the 
qui  vive  for  suggestions ;  will  be  trying  new  things  both  individually 
and  collectively;  will  be  discarding  outworn  practices  and  substi- 
tuting new  ones;  in  short,  will  be  showing  the  external  manifesta- 
tions of  internal  life.  The  committee  was  not  able  to  escape  the 
conclusion  that  the  Coliunbia  system,  due  in  considerable  part  surely 
to  lack  of  adequate  maintenance  and  the  benumbing  effect  which 
poverty  produces,  is  now  resting  to  a  disquieting  degree  under  an 
incubus  which  begets  inertia. 

Examples  of  the  second  danger,  the  danger  of  disintegrated  and 
disunited  effort  in  carrying  into  schoolroom  effect  defined  peda- 
gogical purpose,  are  likewise  in  evidence.  Perhaps  the  first  illus- 
tration to  be  cited  is  that  not  all  of  the  teachers  recognize  the  truth 
of  what  a  few  individuals  are  practicing,  that  a  vital  distinction 
exists  between  teaching  to  establish  habits  and  teaching  which  is 
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intended  to  arouse  emotions,  to  appeal  to  the  feelings,'  to  meet  stand- 
ards of  conduct 

THX  TWdOLD  TASK  Or  THX  SCHOOL 

Upon  the  school  society  has  placed  a  twofold  task — that  of  estab- 
lishing certain  necessary  habits  and  that  of  transmitting  a  body  of 
useful  relations.  That  is  to  say,  in  every  subject  studied  in  the 
schoolroom  there  are  some  things  which,  because  of  their  intrinsic 
value,  need  to  be  known  so  well  that  correct  responses  become  auto- 
matic. The  multiplication  table  in  arithmetic,  some  locative  facts 
in  geography,  a  few  dates  and  names  in  history,  certain  correct  usages 
of  language,  legibility  and  rapidity  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  the  correct 
spelling  of  certain  words  are  illustrations  of  facts  and  habits  which 
need  to  be  so  well  established  that  they  become  automatic,  making 
certain  that  correct  responses  come  instantly  without  the  necessity 
of  the  exercise  of  thought.  It  is  a  legitimate  and  necessary  task  of 
the  school  to  see  to  it  that  this  formal  side  of  the  education  of  the 
youth  be  secured.  On  the  other  hand,  the  larger  task,  though  no  more 
important  one,  is  to  transmit  that  body  of  relations  among  facts 
which  the  social  group  has  found  to  be  essential.  This  fundamental 
distinction  between  the  formal  content  of  education  and  that  which 
has  to  do  with  relations,  with  generalizations,  with  principles,  sug- 
gests at  once  a  fimdamental  distinction  in  the  methodology  of  the 
schoolroom.  That  is  to  say,  experience  and  reflection  have  shown 
that  certain  types  of  teaching  methods  are  effective  in  the  field  of 
the  formal,  whereas  certain  other  methods  of  procedure  are  best  in 
the  field  of  the  "cultural,"  as  the  second  is  frequently  called.  In 
the  one  case  the  object  is  to  establish  habits,  to  make  the  use  of  facts 
automatic;  in  the  other  case  the  purpose  is  to  arouse  thought  proc- 
esses, to  direct  them  along  recognized  lines,  to  discover  thereby  cer- 
tain valuable  relationships.  The  method  best  adapted  to  accomplish 
the  first  task  is  drill;  that  which  has  been  found  most  effective  in 
the  second  is  the  method  of  organized  oral  discussion.  In  the  field 
of  the  automatic  "  thinking "  is  a  mistake;  in  the  field  of  the  cultural 
to  get  relations  by  process  of  memory  and  drill  and  to  avoid  the  full 
processes  of  thinking  are  likewise  mistaken  pedagogy. 

Older  education  emphasized  the  former  field,  newer  education  the 
latter.  Correct  education  will  recognize  the  value  of  both,  will  care- 
fully include  in  its  course  only  the  essentials  of  each,  and  will  insist 
that  each  of  these  two  tasks  be  done  effectively  by  the  general  methods 
operative  in  the  respective  fields.  The  older  schools  carried  drill 
to  an  absurd  eirtreme ;  the  newer  schools,  in  the  reaction  away  from 
excessive  drill,  went  to  the  other  extreme  and  declared  that  the  neces- 
sary facts  and  habits  could  be  gotten  incidentally.  We  now  know 
that  the  things  which  are  left  to  incidental  treatment  are  not  gotten 
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at  all  and  that  the  older  schools  were  partly  right  and  that  the 
newer  schools  were  only  partly  right.  Best  recent  practice  recognizes 
that  the  school  has  a  twofold  task  and  that  the  methodology  of 
accomplishing  the  one  is  not  applicable  in  getting  results  in  the 
other. 

coNFUsioiv  nr  methodoloot. 

Some  teachers  in  Columbia,  when  a  child  can  not  tell  promptly 
what  the  sum  of  7  and  5  is,  tell  him  to  ^'  think."  So  the  child  uses 
his  fingers  as  an  abacus  and  thus  ^Hhinks"  out  his  answer.  The 
fact,  however,  that  the  child  can  not  recall  instantly  the  sum  of 
7  and  5  and  that  he  has  to  ^^  think  "  about  it  is  clear  evidence  that  the 
teacher  has  not  been  successful  in  her  work,  in  this  particular  at  least, 
for  her  methods  should  have  made  it  unnecessary  for  the  child  to 
do  any  ^^  thinking  "  about  it.  Indeed,  within  the  field  of  the  formal, 
"thinking"  is  out  of  place  for  the  very  purpose  of  making  things 
automatic  and  habitual  is  to  get  rid  of  the  necessity  for  thinking. 
On  the  other  hand,  many  teachers  of  Columbia  are  holding  the 
children  responsible  for  the  list  of  relationships  among  facts  which 
the  several  textbooks  set  forth  without  sufficient  (in  some  instances 
without  any)  class  discussion  participated  in  by  all  to  make  the  gen- 
eralizations by  the  several  authors  mean  anything  beyond  dogmatic 
statements.  The  failure  of  many  of  the  teachers  of  Columbia  to 
recognize  that  there  is  this  fundamental  distinction  to  be  drawn  in 
both  the  content  and  method  of  the  several  subjects  of  the  curriculum 
accounts  for  much  poor  teaching.  There  are  teachers  in  the  depart- 
ment, however,  who,  it  should  be  stated,  do  differentiate  between  the 
formal  and  cultural  subjects  in  this  matter.  The  work  of  these  stand 
out  in  the  corps,  but  until  the  corps  as  a  whole  recognizes  this  dis- 
tinction and  seeks  to  employ  it  in  practice  there  will  not  be  that  good 
team  work  which  ought  to  be  the  desideratum  of  all  supervision  and 
which  is  based  in  considerable  measure  upon  unity  in  aim  and  in 
general  method. 

TBS  mXD  OF  BNKICHINO  MATKUAL. 

Doubtless  one  reason  why  not  more  oral  class  discussion  of 
lively  character  was  found  either  in  the  elementary  schools  or  in 
the  classes  of  high-school  rank,  though  there  were  notable  exceptions 
in  both,  is  due  to  the  pitiable  lack  of  supplemental  help,  such  as 
books,  charts,  maps,  and  illustrative  material  of  various  kinds  which 
the  modem  school  finds  indispensable. 

Without  such  enriching  material,  the  teacher  is  forced  to  depend 
entirely  upon  the  textbooks  which  the  pupils  purchase.    Now,  a ' 
textbook  because  of  its  space  limitations  can  be  little  more  than  an 
outline  or  a  compendium  of  generalizations  which  its  author  has 
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compiled.  The  mere  memorization  of  these  generalizatioDS  is  of  no 
educational  value.  The  value  comes  in  wisely  guiding  the  child 
along  the  path  the  author  took  in  reaching  his  generalizations  and  in 
showing  the  child  some  of  the  rich  and  interesting  detail  which  the 
author  had  before  him  when  he  was  occupied  in  writing  his  text.  By 
having  such  concrete  detail  at  hand  and  through  the  rough-aad- 
tumble  of  an  interested  group  discussion  wherein  the  children  them- 
selves constantly  raise  the  questions  which  their  interest  prompts, 
the  wise  teacher  can  make  the  abstract  principles  and  formal  state- 
ments of  the  text  mean  something.  Such  work  is  genuine  teaching, 
and  its  value  is  high,  for  thereby  the  child  can  be  taught  to  attack 
a  problem;  how  and  where  to  secure  data  necessary  to  the  forming 
of  valid  conclusions;  how  to  compare  and  contrast  statements;  how 
to  distinguish  between  the  author's  major  point,  his  minor  points, 
and  the  material  which  he  employs  to  illustrate  each;  in  short, 
thereby  he  can  be  taught  how  to  study  and  not  only  how  to  study 
while  he  is  yet  in  school  but  how  to  study  for  himself  after  he  leaves 
school  and  begins  hie  life  work. 

A  library  of  books,  then,  which  correlate  with  the  subjects  studied 
in  the  schoolroom  should  be  accessible  to  every  child  in  Columbia. 
Much  of  the  work  of  each  child  should  be  that  of  delving  into  the 
rich  material  which  can  be  assembled  to  seek  out  facts  pertaining  to 
the  subject  in  hand,  bringing  these  into  the  classroom  and  pooling 
them  with  similar  contributions  by  the  other  members.  In  the  doing 
of  this  the  pupil  will  become  familiar  with  library  methods,  with 
card  catalogues,  with  ways  of  finding  material  in  the  magazine  files, 
with  various  encyclopaedias  and  dictionaries,  and  how  to  make  use  of 
tables  of  contents  and  indexes.  By  so  doing  not  only  is  the  child 
himself  to  a  degree  drawing  his  own  generalizations  from  out  the 
body  of  concrete  detail  which  lies  at  hand  (infinitely  more  valuable 
than  memorizing  an  author's  conclusions),  but  he  is  learning  how, 
while  he  is  yet  in  school,  to  employ  the  methods  he  must  use  when 
he  gets  out  of  school  if  he  is  ever  to  accomplish  anything  as  a  student 

In  respect  to  such  fund  of  accessible  material,  the  pupils  in  the 
schools  of  Columbia  are  woefully  handicapped ;  far  more  so,  in  fact, 
than  are  children  who  attend  country  schools  in  many  of  the  isolated 
places  of  this  country.  The  public  library  is  not  of  much  help,  for 
except  for  the  rent  and  the  small  amount  received  by  the  librarian  as 
salary,  all  support  is  by  voluntary  contribution,  which  is  always  in- 
termittent and  inadequate.  The  few  books  which  are  in  the  high- 
school  library  are  kept  locked  up,  because  no  way  has  yet  been  worked 
out  for  preventing  loss  when  the  children  are  given  access  to  them; 
only  beginnings  of  libraries  have  been  started  in  the  elementary 
schools  by  parent-teachers'  associations,  while  the  board  of  education 
is  too  hard  pressed  for  funds  in  other  directions  to  do  much  in  the 
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building  up  of  such  vital  equipment.  In  instances  in  the  high  school 
and  in  certain  classrooms  in  the  grades  individual  teachers,  out  of 
their  own  salaries,  have  purchased  material  of  this  character.  A 
difference  in  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  of  such,  as  compared  with 
those  lacking  such  vitalizing  and  enriching  material,  is  easily  dis- 
cernible. 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  NEED  WELIrEQUIFPED  USBABT  BOOMS. 

The  teaching  activities  of  a  high  school,  in  particular,  should  be 
made  to  center  about  the  library,  for  in  no  other  way  can  the  peda- 
gogical error  be  avoided  of  attempting  to  teach  subjects  instead  of 
teaching  how  to  study  subjects.  It  is  clear  that  in  the  limited  time 
of  a  high-school  course,  and  with  immature  pupils  who  comprise  the 
student  personnel,  no  relatively  complete  mastery  of  any  subject  can 
be  obtained.  But  a  trail  through  the  woods  of  each  subject  in  the 
courses  offered  can  be  blazed,  and  the  pupils  can  be  taught  how  to 
use  the  tools  which  are  indispensable  to  such  work.  Owing  to  the 
complete  lack  of  books  and  of  library  facilities,  the  high-school 
teachers  of  Columbia  are  attempting  only  to  teach  the  subjects  as- 
signed; in  consequence,  the  pupils  are  not  learning  anything  at  all 
about  how  to  go  about  independent  study.  Learning  how  to  use  a 
library — ^that  is,  learning  how  to  use  the  tools  of  study — should  be 
begun  well  down  in  the  grades  and  continued  throughout  the  entire 
school  course.  At  present  Columbia  is  financially  interested  in  pro- 
viding library  facilities  for  her  citizens  only  to  the  extent  of  $65  per 
month — ^$30  for  rent  of  the  library  rooms,  $35  for  the  librarian's 
salary,  and  nothing  for  books.  A  project  for  a  Carnegie  library  was 
turned  down,  because  it  was  thought  Columbia  could  not  afford  to 
keep  up' the  running  expenses  required.  If  pupils  go  through  the  ele- 
mentary and  high  schools  as  they  are  now  doing,  without  gaining 
any  first-hand  acquaintanceship  with  library  methods,  nor  any  ap- 
preciation of  the  need  or  value  of  books  in  pursuing  their  studies,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how,  when  they  graduate  and  settle  down  in  the 
community  as  citizens,  they  will  be  any  more  interested  in  securing 
better  library  facilities  provided  for  at  public  expense  than  is  the 
present  citizenship  of  Columbia.  The  schools  will  not  have  done  their 
rightful  duty  in  the  matter  unless  through  the  practical  work  of  the 
classro(»n  a  demand  for  books  is  created  so  insistent  as  to  lead  to 
action. 

A  room  convenient  to  the  study  hall  of  the  high  school  should  be 
set  apart  as  a  library  room;  the  manual  training  department  could 
equip  it  with  tables,  book  racks,  and  filing  cases  for  pictures  and 
clippings;  a  teacher  trained  in  library  methods  should  be  placed  in 
charge;  and  a  sufficient  amount  should  be  provided  in  the  yearly 
budget  to  enable  a  good  working  aggregation  of  books  adapted  to  the 
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work  of  the  classes  to  be  quickly  assembled.    The  invigorating  in- 
fluence of  such  an  arrangement  would  be  felt  at  once. 

A  working  basis  for  such  an  allowance  is  suggested  by  Chancellor/ 
who  has  made  a  special  study  of  the  problems  of  school  administra- 
tion. His  estimate  of  what  a  school  department  should  do  in  this 
connection,  together  with  his  comment  thereon,  follows: 

B8TIMATB  OF  A  YEABLT  AIXOWANCE  FOB  BOOKS  AND  8T7FPLXES. 

As  with  a  household  of  highly  educated  people,  so  with  a  school,  the  tendency 
is  steadily  to  increase  the  demand  for  funds  to  meet  increasing  needs.  To 
debire  things  and  services  is  to  live  in  civilization.  The  following  standard  of 
allowances  for  books,  general  supplies,  manual  training,  etc.,  is  a  reasonable 
minimum  where  a  community  means  to  have  good  schools.  With  experience, 
much  larger  sums  can  be  well  spent,  and  edvcatlon  wiU  be  correspondingly 
improved. 

High  school. 

Books  (per  pupil) $4.00 

Manual  training 10. 00 

For  science  apparatus  annually  per  class  of  24  pupils 250. 00 

For  reference  books  per  class  of  24  pupils 50. 00 

Stationery 1.00 

Incidentals 1.00 

Elementary  sohoola. 

Grammar  grades: 

Books  (per  pupil) $2.00 

Manual   training 4. 00 

Stationery .75 

Incidentals J50 

Primary  grades :  . 

Books  (per  pupil) $L00 

Manual  training 2. 00 

Stationery .60 

Incidentals ^ .25 

Kindergarten : 

An  supplies  (per  pupil) 1.00 

Oeneral. 

For  reference  books  per  class  of  42  pupils 20.  (X) 

For  library  (class)  per  class 25.00 

Evening  school. 

All  books  and  supplies  per  class  of  24  pupils,  excepting  science  and 

manual   training 50. 00 

For  evening  lectures,  $10  to  $25  may  be  allowed  for  the  lecturer,  $5  to  $10 

for  his  expenses  (average),  and  $5  for  lantern  operator.    In  a  public  lecture 

course,  most  of  the  lectures  should  be  illustrated. 

1  Chancellor,  W.  E.     Oar  Schools,  Their  AdminiBtration  and  Sapervislon.     (1909),  p.  888. 
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The  foregoing  allowances  do  not  Include  the  stereoptlcon  lantern  and  slides 
for  every  school,  and  at  least  two  pianos  In  every  elementary  school,  one  for 
the  assembly  room  and  one  for  the  kindergarten. 

THE  METHOD  OF  OBGANIZD)  OKAI.  DISCUSSION. 

The  general  method  of  organized  oral  discussion  based  upon  the 
pupils'  access  to  interesting  and  pertinent  material  is  a  procedure, 
however,  that  can  not  be  employed  vrithout  some  care,  for,  unless 
carefully  guarded  against,  discursiveness  in  discussions  vrill  ensue 
and  no  tangible  precipitate  will  result.  To  secure  satisfactory  re- 
sults, the  reading  and  discussion  must  proceed  systematically  and 
orderly.  The  teacher  must  make  the  material  used  subservient  to 
her  own  plan  and  scheme  of  lessons  and  not  be  led  by  it;  and  in 
conducting  the  recitation  she  must  guide  the  discussion,  otherwise  it 
will  drift  into  aimless,  desultory,  fruitless  conversations.  This  de- 
mands that  the  teacher  devote  considerable  time  to  preparation^ 
for  if  she  herself  has  first  worked  over  the  material  accessible  to  the 
children  she  can  better  determine  what  direction  it  will  be  best  to 
give  the  discussion  and  what  contribution  she  can  properly  expect 
from  the  pupils.  In  the  presentation  there  are  certain  facts  which 
are  important  apart  from  their  bearing  in  the  development  of  a 
given  generalization.  These  intrinsically  valuable  facts  should  be 
gotten  up  at  the  close  of  the  series  of  lessons,  preserved  in  notebooks, 
and  be  made  the  subject  of  brief  reviews  and  driUs  from  time  to  time 
to  insure  permanency  of  retention.  Unless  this  is  done,  it  will  be 
found  that  confusion  of  mind  will  ensue  and  that  valuable  results 
will  have  been  lost. 

Such  work  has  for  its  purpose,  primarily,  the  discovery  of  general 
knowledge,  during  the  progress  of  which  the  teacher  guides  her 
pupils  through  their  study  of  objects,  examples,  concrete  details 
to  certain  generalizations  which,  taken  together,  constitute  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  given  subject.  In  themselves  and  of  themselves  par- 
ticular ideas  or  specific  facts  have  little  meaning  or  significance.  The 
value  lies  in  the  meanings,  explanations,  relationships  which  can 
be  detected,  and  which,  in  turn,  can  be  employed  to  interpret  other 
facts  and  determine  other  activities. 

THE  nVE  lOSMAL  STEPS  OF  THE  HERBASTIAN8. 

Such  work,  if  consistently  carried  out,  is  both  inductive  and 
deductive  in  nature,  the  essential  stages  of  which  comprehend  the 
five  formal  steps  of  instruction  formulated  by  the  Herbartians:  1, 
Preparation;  2,  presentation;  8,  comparison;  4,  generalization;  5, 
application ;  or,  putting  it  another  way,  there  should  be,  first  of  all, 
a  clear  statement  of  the  problem  in  relation  to  essential  details  and 
aignificant  facts;  then,  by  comparison  and  contrast  of  individual 
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facts,  a  hypothesis  or  tentative  generalization  is  reached,  which, 
through  application  to  a  fresh  set  of  facts,  by  way  of  interpretation 
and  of  reviewing  the  ground  already  gone  over,  is  tested  out  Hux- 
ley,^ in  discussing  the  steps  through  which  the  mind  moves  in  the 
acquisition  of  general  truths,  is  in  essential  agreement  with  the 
Herbartians,  as  McMurry*  points  out.    Huxley's  statement  is: 

The  subject  matter  of  biological  science  is  different  from  that  of  otber 
sciences,  but  the  methods  of  all  are  IdenticaL 
And  their  methods  are: 

1.  Observation  of  facts,  including  under  this  head  that  artificial  observatiob 
which  is  called  experiment 

2.  That  process  of  tying  up  similar  facts  Into  bundles,  ticketed  and  ready 
for  use,  which  is  called  comparison  and  classification,  the  results  of  the  process, 
the  ticketed  bundles,  being  named  general  propositions. 

8.  Deduction,  which  takes  us  from  the  general  proposition  to  facts  gained— 
teaches  us,  if  I  may  say  so,  to  anticipate  from  the  ticket  what  Is  inside  the 
bundle.    And,  finally — 

4.  Verification,  which  Is  the  process  of  ascertaining  whether,  in  point  of 
f&ct,  our  anticipation  is  a  correct  one. 

Such  are  the  methods  of  all  science  whatsoever. 

While  good  teaching  practice  does  not  demand  that  these  steps 
be  formally  segregated  and  rigidly  followed,  for  such  procedure 
tends  to  formalize  instruction  and  make  it  mechanical,  nevertheless 
good  results  require  that  this  round  of  steps  or  stages  in  instructicm 
be  not  seriously  invaded,  though,  it  should  be  added,  such  complete 
round  should  not  necessarily  be  effected  within  the  short  space  of 
a  single  recitation  period,  for  a  given  lesson  unit  may  properly 
require  a  number  of  recitation  periods  for  its  presentation. 

THE  FUNCTION   OF  THE  TEXTBOOK. 

It  must  not  be  overlooked,  in  work  of  this  character,  however, 
that  the  proper  function  of  the  textbook  is  to  supply  the  pupils' 
rieed  for  a  handy  reference  book,  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other, 
to  meet  the  need  of  the  teacher  for  a  succinct  statement  or  outline 
of  the  essential  principles  and  general  notions  of  the  subject  under 
consideration.  The  content  of  school  subjects,  it  must  not  be  for- 
gotten, first  of  all  exists  outside  the  covers  of  the  text;  neither  is  it, 
in  its  original  state,  broken  up  into  subjects  and  set  forth  in  logical 
sequence  and  systematic  arrangement.  This  is  a  device  of  peda- 
gogues and  bookmakers  for  convenience  of  instruction.  The  pro- 
cedure has  value,  but  when  the  subject  matter  of  education  is 
disassociated  from  the  activities  and  processes  of  the  world  which 
created  it;  when  it  is  divided  up  into  compartments  called  "subjects"; 
and  when  each  is  hydraulically  compressed  between  the  covers  of  a 
two  or  three  hundred  page  text  and  taken  into  the  schoolroom,  there 

»  Huxley.     Lay  Sermons,  p.  88. 

■  McMurry.     The  Method  of  the  Becitation,  p.  200. 
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is  a  strong  tendency  for  the  teacher  to  go  about  her  teaching  as 
though  the  textbook  comprised  the  whole  of  education;  as  though 
its  c(»itents  were  wholly  dissociated  from  the  life  going  on  all  about; 
as  though  she  looked  upon  it  merely  as  something  to  be  memorized, 
recited,  examined,  and  then  cast  aside  and  forgotten. 


Education  is  coming  now  to  be  looked  upon  as  that  process  by 
^which  we  remake  and  extend  our  experience  and  in  the  process 
acquire  that  body  of  habits  and  of  knowledge  which  freedom  and 
ejBfectiveness  in  the  social  group  demand.  The  ideal  way  of  secur- 
ing such  education  is  by  actual  personal  contact  with  the  essential 
realities  of  life,  very  much  as  the  race  has  gotten  its  education.  But 
this  is  found,  in  its  extreme  form,  to  be  impracticable;  it  takes  too 
much  time  for  one  thing ;  then,  life  as  it  runs  deals  with  detail,  and 
detail  without  order  or  arrangement.  To  short-cut  the  educational 
period  through  which  the  race  has  gone  we  must  group  and  classify 
details  and  integrate  them,  pointing  out  their  essential  relationships 
and  the  rules  and  principles  which  govern  them.  But  one's  own 
experience  can  be  remade  and  extended  only  as  such  activity  deals 
with  the  realities  in  some  individual,  personal,  and  truly  vital  way. 
Hence,  the  teacher  at  every  opportunity  should  break  away  from 
reliance  upon  the  text  and  take  advantage  of  every  chance  to  bring 
her  children  into  direct  contact  with  the  processes  and  activities 
themselves.  An  important  step  in  this  direction,  where  the  experi- 
ence with  the  thing  itself  is  not  possible,  is  to  get  a  variety  of  books 
dealing  with  concrete  detail  in  a  vivid  and  interesting  way ;  organ- 
ize this  material  about  essential,  integrating,  and  unifying  prin- 
ciples; meanwhile  connecting  the  whole  up  with  the  child's  old 
experience  in  an  effective  way.  In  this  manner  errors  are  cor- 
rected; limited  and  meager  conceptions  are  enriched  and  made 
pregnant  with  meaning;  and  new  associations  among  the  various 
elements  are  established;  thus  experience  is  worked  over  and  added 
to  and  readjusted,  which  is  education.  Limiting  a  pupil's  time  and 
thought  to  the  summary  or  the  contents  of  a  subject  which  the 
author  of  a  given  text  sets  forth,  however  valuable  the  text  may 
be  as  an  outline,  will  never  create  experience,  neither  will  it  con- 
tribute, except  slowly  and  in  meager  degree,  to  his  education. 

Obviously,  then,  in  the  teaching  of  any  subject  or  of  any  topic  a 
basis  in  experience  is  indispensable,  for  there  can  be  no  remaking  of 
experience  if  experience  be  lacking.  The  teacher,  therefore,  who 
takes  up  ideas  for  which  there  is  no  foundation  in  the  pupil's  ex- 
perience will  cause  a  break  in  the  educational  process  which  will  lead 

^Earhart,  Lida  B.     Types  of  Teaching. 
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to  confused  attempts  to  understand,  resulting  finally  in  mere  memori- 
zation, if  the  pupil  be  working  under  the  spur  of  a  prospective  exami- 
nation. So,  also,  will  the  educational  process  be  broken  if  the  teacher 
does  the  major  part  of  the  work  herself,  as  many  do,  for  thereby  she 
and  not  the  child  will  be  gaining  the  experience  and  hence  the  edu- 
cation. Verbatim  reproductions;  rote  recitations;  unorganized  and 
detached  reading,  observation,  experiment,  or  investigation ;  the  as- 
signment of  lessons  by  pages  rather  than  by  topics;  the  viewing  of 
the  textbook  as  the  source  rather  than  as  an  outline  of  subject  matter: 
the  failure  to  recognize  that  both  particular  facts  and  general  truAs 
have  differing  values ;  too  much  attention  to  the  machinery  of  edu- 
cation and  not  enough  to  its  spirit ;  the  insistence  on  a  standard  of 
thoroughness  so  high  as  to  become  deadening  in  its  effect;  the  lack  on 
the  part  of  the  teacher  of  a  mastery  of  the  subject  matter  under  dis- 
cussion and  of  a  clear  organization  of  its  content  in  her  own  mind: 
and  the  failure  to  follow  up  her  work  with  cumulative  reviews  of  a 
few  important  matters  to  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  are  aniong  the 
chief  pedagogical  sins  which  interfere  with  the  process  by  which  the 
child  remakes  and  extends  his  own  experience. 

WHAT  6UPEBVI8I0N  SHOULD  ACCOMPLIBH. 

Good  supervision,  by  setting  forth  in  clear  light  the  basic  priDci- 
ples  underlying  teaching  practice,  by  defining  the  criteria  by  whidi 
both  the  method  and  the  result  are  to  be  judged,  will  thereby  take  a 
long  step  forward  in  eliminating  from  the  corps  such  mistaken  prac- 
tices as  the  foregoing;  for  by  so  doing,  the  teachers  will  be  given 
definite  standards  by  which  to  square  their  own  efforts.  Good  super- 
vision, in  addition,  will,  in  kindly  fashion,  point  out  to  the  indivii 
uals  wherein  their  special  methods  and  particular  practices  fall  short 
of  the  ideal  which  has  been  defined  for  the  corps.  Good  supervision, 
too,  will  not  fail  in  commending  those  instances  wherein  the  pro- 
cedure is  of  the  character  required ;  for  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that 
it  is  good  work  which  should  be  sought,  rather  than  bad  work,  and 
that  with  most  people  a  single  word  of  commendation,  where  com- 
mendation can  honestly  be  made,  far  outweights  50  spoken  in  a  fanlt- 
finding  spirit.  The  words  of  Roger  Ascham,  the  famous  English 
schoolmaster  of  the  sixteenth  century,  are  quite  as  true  of  teachers 
and  of  teaching  as  they  are  of  children,  of  whom  he  wrote,  apropos 
of  the  study  of  Latin  : 

Where  the  childe  doth  weU,  either  In  chosing,  or  true  placing  of  wordes,  let 
the  master  praise  him,  and  sale,  "  here  do  ye  well !  "  For  I  assure  you,  there  is 
no  such  whetstone,  to  sharpen  a  good  wltte  and  encourage  a  will  to  leaminge. 
as  is  praise.  But  if  the  childe  misse,  either  in  forgetting  a  worde,  or  in  chang- 
ing a  good  with  a  worse,  or  misordering  the  sentence,  I  would  not  have  the 
master  either  frowne  or  chide  with  him,  if  the  childe  have  done  his  dUigence, 
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# 
and  used  no  trewandslilp  (truantship)  therein.    For  I  know  by  good  ezperlenoe 

that  a  chllde  shall  take  more  profit  of  two  fautea  (faults)  kentlle  (gently) 

warned  of,  than  of  foure  things,  rightly  hitt"* 

THE  WA8TA6S  OF  THOB. 

Inadequate  coordination  of  the  efforts  of  the  Columbia  corps  again 
expresses  itself  in  the  frittering  away  of  a  tremendous  amount  of 
time,  in  the  aggregate,  by  the  children  in  the  schools.  Many  of  the 
teachers  have  their  work  so  well  planned  that  at  every  minute  of  the 
day  they  know  exactly  what  they  are  going  to  do  next.  In  conse- 
quence, they  never  lose  any  time  in  turning  from  one  thing  to 
another;  there  are  no  ragged  or  frayed  edges  to  their  work;  every- 
thing is  crisp,  and  clear  cut ;  and  both  the  teacher's  and  the  pupils' 
time  is  utilized  to  the  utmost.  Such  a  teacher  appreciates  the  fact 
that  there  are  just  so  many  minutes  in  the  day  and  that  there  are 
none  to  be  lost  through  unnecessary  interruptions  nor  through  lack 
of  a  definite  plan  of  procedure.  Such  teachers  during  the  first  few 
days  of  a  school  term  establish  in  their  classes  certain  methods  of 
procedure  which  are  held  to  throughout  the  term.  These  have  to 
do  with  such  matters  as  how  the  class  shall  enter  and  leave  the  room; 
how  it  shall  pass  to  the  blackboards ;  how  papers  shall  be  distributed 
and  collected;  how  the  children  shall  stand  when  reciting;  Jiow  the 
teacher's  attention  is  to  be  secured  with  the  least  disturbance  to 
others ;  what  shall  be  done  with  hats  and  wraps  and  how  they  shall 
be  distributed ;  what  is  to  be  understood  about  whispering  and  about 
helping  one  another;  what  is  to  be  done  in  a  fire  drill — in  short,  aU 
those  matters  which  affect  the  handling  of  the  class  as  a  whole  and 
which  can  be  rendered  automatic  and  habitual  are  taken  up,  the 
method  of  procedure  set  forth  and  then  held  to,  to  the  end. that  these 
matters  may  not  be  constantly  intruding  themselves,  diverting  the 
attention  of  teachers  and  children,  disrupting  and  disorganizing  the 
work,  and  wasting  the  precious  time  of  all. 

Aside  from  the  failure  to  plan  work  carefully  and  to  organize  and 
make  habitual  the  general  schoolroom  activities  of  the  class,  there  is 
a  third  danger  point  from  the  standpoint  of  wastage  of  time,  espe- 
cially in  the  primary  grades,  namely,  in  the  so-call^  "busy  work" 
devices.  In  classes  of  normal  size  it  is  impossible  for  the  teacher  of 
the  primary  grades  to  hold  the  attention  of  all  of  the  pupils  when 
taken  en  masse.  It  is  customary,  therefore,  to  break  the  class  up 
into  two  or  more  groups  and  to  give  those  at  the  seats  "  busy  work  " 
to  occupy  their  attention  while  the  remainder  of  the  class  are  re- 
citing under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  teacher.  Such  "busy 
work"  consists  of  number,  word,  or  phonogram  cards,  blocks,  pic- 
tures, colored  crayon,  dominoes,  scissors  and  paper,  raffia  weaving, 

^Ascham,  Roger.     Tb«  Scholemaster.     Arber  Edition,  p.  62. 
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and  what  not,  all  ostensibly  engaging  the  child  in  activities  which 
are  profitable  educationally.  This  matter  of  ^'  busy  work  '^  is  a  dif- 
ficult problem  for  primary  grade  teachers  at  best;  but  in  Columbia, 
except  in  a  few  instances,  it  is  not  being  well  handled,  for  it  is  all 
too  evident  that  but  poor  success  attends  the  efforts.  This,  however, 
it  should  be  pointed  out,  is  in  part  due  to  a  pitiable  meagemess  of 
equipment  at  the  command  of  the  teachers,  with  the  result  that  in 
an  unduly  high  percentage  of  cases  the  devices  merely  keep  tlie 
children  quiet  while  the  teacher  is  occupied  with  others.  In  sudk 
instances  it  would  be  more  profitable  were  the  children  to  be  seat 
out  of  doors  and  permitted  to  play  their  games.  Smaller  classes, 
better  equipment,  a  clearer  view  of  the  pedagogy  involved,  more 
definite  planning  of  the  teachers'  work,  more  adequate  supervision, 
and  beginning  children  trained  in  good  kindergartens  are  ways 
whereby  this  diiBculty  of  profitably  occupying  the  time  of  primary 
grade  children  can  be  met. 

Observation  will  convince  one  that  the  aggregate  wastage  of 
children's  time  in  many  schoolrooms  in  every  system  is  enormous. 
It  is  a  matter  deserving  the  most  thoughtfiQ  attention  of  every  super- 
visor and  teacher.  Lack  of  careful  planning  of  the  day's  work 
accounts  for  much  of  it;  permitting  interruptions  of  all  kinds  (en- 
tertainments, reports,  parades,  preparation  for  holidays  and  vaca- 
tions) to  the  orderly  procedure  of  school  work  accounts  for  much 
also ;  but  the  fundamental  difficulty  is  the  fact  that  too  few  teachers 
place  a  high  value  on  the  work  they  are  doing,  consequently  they 
feel  that  the  loss  of  a  little  time  here  and  there,  the  aggregate 
amount  of  which  during  a  term  or  year  they  utterly  underestimate, 
does  not  much  matter.  The  teacher  who  holds  her  own  work  in  higl 
esteem,  and  who  has  the  interest  of  her  pupils  truly  at  heart,  will 
be  very  jealous  of  encroachments  by  anybody  upon  her  time.  Super- 
intendents, supervisors,  and  principals  should  stoutly  support  her 
in  such  an  attitude,  and  avoid,  except  in  emergencies,  the  practice 
of  sending  around  notices  or  calling  for  reports  on  special  matters, 
or  in  any  other  way  diverting  her  attention  from  the  work  she  is  in 
her  classroom  expressly  to  do.  With  the  multitude  of  demands 
pressing  in  on  the  school — ethical,  moral,  patriotic,  esthetic — ^it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  the  peculiar  function  of  the  school  is  still  that 
of  providing  a  place  where  children  are  to  be  taught  by  teachers. 
Efficiency  in  this  work  demands  primarily  that  the  teaching  process 
be  not  interrupted. 

TIME   WASTAGE    IN    THE    HIGH    BCHOOI* 

That  the  wastage  of  time  is  not  limited  to  the  primary  grades  of 
our  school  systems  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  has  had  experience  in 
school  visitation,  but  the  extent  is  a  surprise,  doubtless,  to  all  who 
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have  not  made  the  matter  a  subject  of  investigation.  Another  study 
of  the  same  character,  this  time  of  high-school  classes,  was  made 
by  Stephen  S.  Colvin,  the  State  inspector  of  the  high  schools  of 
Shode  Island.  He  reports,  after  an  observation  of  200  high  school 
redtation  periods,  the  following  distribution: 

During  1  period  of  the  200  which  he  witnessed  the  pupils  of 
the  class  were  mentally  active  but  2  minutes  of  the  total  46  minutes; 
during  5  periods  the  class  was  active  for  approximately  5  minutes; 
during  9  periods  for  10  minutes;  during  21  periods  for  15  minutes; 
during  37  periods  for  20  minutes;  during  55  periods  for  25  minutes; 
daring  88  periods  for  30  minutes;  during  22  periods  for  35  minutes; 
during  9  periods  for  40  minutes;  and  during  3  periods  only  did 
the  classes  observed  profitably  employ  as  much  as  42  of  the  45 
minutes.  That  is,  out  of  a  possible  teaching  time  of  9,000  minutes, 
4,943  minutes  were  employed,  and  4,057  minutes  were  wasted.  Com- 
menting on  these  results  he  says : 

These  observations  seem  to  indicate  tbat  under  ordinary  classroom  condi- 
tions in  a  large-sized  high  school,  half  of  the  day  is  wasted.  WhUe  conditions 
vary  greatly  with  various  teachers,  subjects,  schools,  and  classes,  it  is  probable 
that  on  the  average  the  waste  is  no  less  than  that  found  in  the  classes  observed.* 

In  his  analysis  of  the  causes  of  this  wastage  in  the  classroom, 
Colvin,  among  other  reasons,  enumerates  the  following:  The  ma- 
terials used  in  laboratory  and  classroom  are  not  placed  where  they 
are  readily  accessible,  nor  is  the  routii^g  of  the  material  planned  out 
in  ifystematic  detail.  Time  is  wasted  in  such  mechanical  operations 
afi  the  distribution  of  themes  and  paper  and  in  passing  to  and  from 
the  blackboard.  Much  of  the  material  which  the  pupil  gets  through 
dictation  by  the  teacher  could  be  gotten  more  economically  in  other 
ways.  Bequiring  pupils  to  write  out  each  question,  as  well  as  its 
answOT,  as  in  an  examination,  is  often  a  waste  of  time.  Employing 
many  profitless  forms  of  written  work,  the  careless  assignment  of 
lesscms  and  the  failure  of  the  teacher  to  impress  the  pupil  with  the 
value  of  the  task  assigned  account  also  for  much  wastage.  And, 
finally,  using  uneconomical  methods  of  testing  the  knowledge  of 
pupils,  roundabout  and  unpsychological  methods  of  drill,  wasteful 
and  unskillful  methods  of  questioning,  vague  statements  by  both 
teacher  and  pupils,  and  the  lack  of  an  adequate  lesson  plan  are  other 
causes  entering  into  this  matter  of  the  wastage  of  time,  he  holds. 

THE  NBOLECT  OF  VXJFILB  IN  THE  BECITATION. 

Along  another  line,  too,  teachers,  not  only  of  the  high  school  but  of 
the  grades  as  well,  should  be  on  their  guard  to  prevent  wastage,  that 
is,  through  failing  to  grant  to  every  pupil  equal  opportunity  for  par- 

^ColTin.    An  Introduction  to  mgfa  School  Teaching.     MacmlUan,  1917,  p.  129. 
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ticipation  in  the  activities  of  the  classroom.  Unless  teacheiiB  are  vfrj 
careful,  certain  pupils  in  every  class  are  sure  to  be  neglected.  Owing 
to  the  difference  among  pupils  in  ability,  initiative,  aggreesiveEMflii 
talkativeness,  and  general  attractiveness  of  personality,  it  is  foand 
that  opportunity  for  participation  is  unequally  distributed.  A  stiidy 
of  this  matter  by  Dr.  Ernest  Hom,^  in  1918  and  1914,  sought  answers 
to  the  following  questions: 

1.  How  equaUy  is  opportunity  for  classroom  participation  dlatrlbiitodt 
2.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  amount  of  reciting  done  and  the  senml 
all-round  ability  of  the  pupil?  8.  What  is  the  relation  between  the  amoimt  of 
reciting  done  in  each  subject  and  the  special  ability  in  this  subject?  4.  Hov 
many  opportunities  for  participation  in  class  work  does  the  pupU  have  per  hoort 
5.  What  proportion  of  the  pupils'  recitations  are  utter  failures?  6.  What  la  the 
relative  amount  of  time  given  to  talking  as  a  form  of  participation  as  compared 
with  other  activities?  7.  How  many  of  the  pupils'  recitations  condst  of  conseeo- 
tlve  participations  without  the  recitations  of  any  other  pupils  Interrcnlog? 
8.  What  is  the  length  of  pupils'  recitations? 

Beoords  were  made  in  the  classes  of  229  teachers  in  22  different 
schools  of  19  different  systems  in  11  different  States  and  embraced 
data  taken  from  the  kindergarten,  from  each  of  the  elementary  grades, 
from  the  high  school,  and  from  the  college.  Conclusions  were  not 
reached  on  all  these  points,  but  several  general  tendencies  stood  out 
clearly,  chief  of  which  are  the  following: 

The  best  fourth  of  a  class  in  general  ability  does  about  one  and 
three-fifths  times  its  equal  share  of  reciting;  the  second  fourth,  about 
one  and  one-ninth  times  an  equal  share;  the  third  fourth,  about  four- 
fifths  of  its  share;  and  the  last  fourth,  approximately  less  than  one- 
half  of  its  share.  That  is,  in  general,  the  lowest  quarter  in  ability 
does  about  a  fourth  as  much  reciting  as  does  the  highest  quarter. 
There  is  also  in  evidence  a  tendency  for  the  percentage  of  reciting 
done  by  the  best  quarter  to  increase  with  an  advancing  grade,  so 
that  the  best  pupils  in  the  upper  granmiar  grades  do  more  reciting 
proportionally  than  the  best  pupils  in  primary  grades.  This  ine- 
quality in  recitation,  too,  is  higher  in  the  content  subjects  than  in 
those  subjects  where  the  formal  element  predominates.  That  is, 
in  phonics,  q>elling,  and  mathematics  the  distribution  is  tolerably 
even;  in  geography,  science,  and  literature  the  first  quarter  does 
about  one  and  one-half  times  as  much  reciting  as  does  the  fourth 
quarter;  whereas  in  English  composition,  history,  social,  and  indus- 
trial life,  and  in  music  the  distribution  is  much  more  uneven,  the 
first  quarter  doing  from  one  and  four-fifths  to  two  and  three-fourths 
as  much  reciting  as  does  the  fourth  quarter. 

That  the  formal  subjects  of  school  curricula  should  be  those  in 
which  is  found  the  greatest  equality  of  opportunity  is  to  be  expected, 


>Hoiii,  BrnMt  Dlstiilmtion  of  Opportunity  for  PftrtidpatlOB  Among  Hm  Ymtiatm 
Pupils  in  daOTroom  Recitations.  Teachers  CoUege,  Colombia  Univenltj;  ContiUmtftoas 
to  Bdncation,  No.  ST. 
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for  the  methods  which  are  particularly  adapted  to  the  teaching  of 
foilnal  subjects  are  those  in  which  it  is  relatively  easy  for  teachers 
to  secure  an  equable  distribution  of  opportunity.  On  the  other  hand, 
in  dealing  with  a  content  which  depends  largely  upon  the  method  of 
organized  oral  discussions,  the  subject  matter  is  more  difficult  and 
likewise  more  interesting  to  the  teacher,  so  that  her  attention  is  likely 
to  be  occupied  more  with  the  subject  than  with  questions  of  class* 
room  procedure.  This  also  explains,  in  part,  doubtless,  the  tendency 
for  inequality  of  opportunity  to  become  accentuated  as  one  advances 
on  up  the  grade-line;  the  greater  age  of  the  pupil,  too,  makes  him 
better  able  to  make  his  personality  felt  in  gaining  the  recognition 
and  attention  of  the  teacher  in  contrast  with  those  whose  exercise  of 
personal  initiative  is  less  marked. 

In  summary,  then,  of  this  discussion  of  the  instructional  activities 
of  the  classroom,  a  pedagogical  rosary  might  be  suggested,  the  beads 
of  which  should  be  religiously  ^'said  over,"  morning,  noon,  and 
night  by  every  supervisor  and  teacher : 

Am  I  distinguishing  between  formal  and  cultural  content  and  do  I  use 
mefhods  adapted  to  each?  Am  I  guarding  against  discursiveness  in  classroom 
discussion?  Do  I  make  effective  use  of  every  minute  in  the  teaching  day? 
Have  I  systematized  my  schoolroom  procedure  so  that  no  time  is  lost?  Is  my 
^  teaching  so  shaped  that  the  experience  of  every  child  is  being  remade  and  ex- 
tended? Do  I  give  the  timid  unprepossessing  pupil  in  my  class  as  much  atten- 
tion and  opportunity  as  I  do  the  brilliant  and  attractive  pupil?  Is  my  teach- 
ing serious  and  thoughtful  or  does  it  consist  chiefly  of  memoriter  work?  Do 
I  conduct  my  classes  in  a  clear-cut  well-defined  way,  as  though  I  knew  what 
I  wanted  and  how  to  get  it?  Do  I  make  my  lesson  assignments  in  a  way  such 
tha£  the  pupils  can  work  intelligently  and  economically?  Is  new  matter  care- 
fully based  on  that  which  the  pupU  knows?  Am  I  requiring  my  pupils  to  draw 
tneir  own  conclusions  and  generalizations  as  a  result  of  their  own  efforts  and 
am  I  giving  them  the  concrete  material  essential  to  work  of  this  character? 
I>o  I  see  to  it  that  when  generalizationB  are  made  they  are  applied  to  new  sets 
of  concrete  details?  Am  I  skUlfully  using  the  pupil's  out-of -school  experience 
to  illustrate  the  points  I  want  to  make?  Am  I  developing  each  subject  clearly 
and  logically  according  to  its  own  nature  and  correlating  the  school  subjects 
properly?  Am  I  sufficiently  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  system  as  a  whole  to 
know  what  pupils  have  studied  when  they  come  to  me  and  to  know  what  work 
tbey  are  expected  to  do  when  they  leave  me?  Am  I  getting  acquainted  with  my 
pupils  as  individuals,  with  their  home  Ufe,  with  their  school  life,  and  am  I 
making  full  use  of  this  knowledge? 

ITNIVXHSirr  STANDING  OF  G0LT7MBIA  HIGH-SOHOOL  GKADUATB0. 

In  connection  with  this  discussion  of  the  teaching  activities  of  the 
classroom  the  committee  considered  it  of  value,  as  well  as  of  interest, 
to  secure  a  statement  from  the  dean  of  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina regarding  the  scholarship  record  in  the  university  made  by  the 
graduates  of  the  local  high  school  in  comparison  with  the  average 
record  made  by  all  of  the  students  of  the  university  and  in  oompari- 
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son  also  with  various  school  groups.  As  it  turns  out,  howew,  tiie 
only  comparison  of  any  especial  significance  is  the  one  betweeni  the 
Columbia  group  and  the  total  student  body  of  the  uniyersity,  for 
there  are  too  few  students  in  other  high-school  groups  to  warrant 
the  drawing  of  comparisons  with  them* 

The  records  show  that  during  the  first  semester  of  1917—18, 
Columbia  graduates,  of  all  classes,  were  graded  on  an  aggregate  of 
189  units  of  work.  Of  this  number  48  units  were  graded  ^A,"  the 
highest  mark  given ;  88  were  graded  ^  B  " ;  5  units  were  conditioned ; 
and  8  classified  as  failures.  That  is  to  say,  84.5  per  cent  of  the  work 
fdl  into  the  first  scholarship  rank,  against  an  average  for  the  uni- 
versity of  32.5  per  cent;  59.7  per  cent  of  the  work  was  given  a  second 
grade  as  compared  with  an  average  for  the  university  of  54  per  cent; 
while  but  three-tenths  of  1  per  cent  was  conditioned  and  two-tenths 
of  1  per  cent  failed,  in  comparison  with  an  average  for  the  university 
of  9.8  per  cent  and  4.1  per  cent,  respectively.  In  other  words,  Co- 
lumbia graduates  maintained  a  rank  well  above  the  average  scholar- 
ship ranking  for  the  university.  The  table  which  follows  bears  out 
the  statement  made  by  the  dean :  ^  I  can  say  that  our  records  for  the 
past  five  or  six  years  show  that  the  Columbia  students  geoierally 
maintain  a  high  average  of  scholarship.^ 

Relative  achievements  of  uMverHty  students,  first  semester,  1917^18. 


Total 
ncun- 
berof 
stu- 
dents 
oehing 
a  mark. 

Grand 
total  of 
units  of 
work 
taken 
byaU 
stu- 
dents. 

Sdiolarshipmark. 

Btudmts. 

-A" 

90-100. 

MB" 

7S-99. 

"C" 

66-74 

(condltioa). 

0-94 
(faihiie). 

Total 
nnlts. 

Per- 
centage 
of  grand 

tSal. 

Total 
units. 

Per- 
centage 
of  grand 

total. 

Total 

umti. 

Per- 
centage 
of  grand 

total. 

Total 
units. 

ceotngjB 

oCsnnd 

totaL 

TTnivaisity    onder- 
Sraduates 

Stadents  from  Co. 
lumbla    High 

Stodentsfhim  Chiu^' 
lestoo 

254 

1,446 

1» 
90 

n 

41 

15 
19 

497 

49 

U 
13 
IS 
9 
5 

92.6 

94.6 

65.0 
41.9 
9L7 
69.9 
99.9 

779 

99 
7 

19 

23 
9 

14 

64.0 

60.7 
96.0 
69.0 
53.6 
20.0 
71.6 

140 

3 

5 
9 

a9 

.9 

lao 

12.2 
20.0 

90 
9 

4.1 
.2 

Students  from  Mol- 
Uns 

Stadents  fkom  Lan- 
caster  

Students  from  Flor- 
ODoe. 

rens 

1 
1 

.2 
9.9 

MirrHOD   or   ENTERIIVG   the   TmiVEBSITT   TBOM    THK   COLUMBIA   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Inasmuch  as  the  statement  has  been  made  that  the  University  of 
South  Carolina  admits  students  who  have  not  completed  a  full  four- 
year  course  at  the  high  school,  and  that  in  consequence  it  is  difficult 
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to  hold  together  a  fourth-year  class  in  the  local  high  school,  the  fol- 
lowing compilation  by  the  dean  of  the  university  is  in  point: 

Columbia  high-school  studenta  entering  the  University  of  South  Carolina. 


^ 

Total 
oniversity 
enrolhnent 

from 
Coiombia. 

Number 
oomingin 
byexuni- 
nation  or 
with  less 
than  4- 

course. 

Number 
enterhv 
with  fun 
high-sohool 
oourse. 

1914-15 

7 
16 
6 
9 

»7 

1916-16 

>ie 

1916-17 

«2 
8 

•8 

1917-18 

6 

1  Admitted  by  diploma;  no  fourth  year  In  high  school. 

s  Made  full  14  units  by  examination. 

*  Graduated  February,  1916;  granted  diploma  iar  3^year  oourse. 

8UMMABT. 

1.  The  teachers  need  more  criticism  of  constructive  and  kindly 
character  than  they  are  now  getting. 

2.  The  superintendent  has  been  too  much  occupied  with  the  build- 
ing program  to  give  his  attention  to  supervision;  the  principals  have 
had  to  teach  full  time,  and  have  therefore  not  supplied  the  needed 
supervision;  a  considerable  part  of  the  elementary  school  super- 
visor's  time  has  been  diverted  to  the  distribution  of  supplies;  in  con- 
sequence, supervision  of  the  teaching  activities  is  inadequate  and 
the  work  is  lacking  in  coordination. 

3.  This  lack  of  coordination  expresses  itself  especially  in  the  pro- 
motion of  pupils,  in  the  teaching  activities  of  the  classrooms,  and  in 
the  achievement  of  the  pupils  as  shown  by  the  standard  educational 
measurement  tests. 

4.  The  promotion  plan  based  upon  formal  examination  coupled 
with  the  term  standing  has  resulted  in  a  great  variation  among 
schools  and  among  classes  in  standards  of  promotion. 

5.  This  variation  in  promotion  standards  is  even  greater  in  the 
high  school,  where  promotion  is  by  subjects  and  not  classes.  This 
failure  can  not  be  accounted  for  wholly  by  irregularity  in  attendance. 

6.  The  marks  given  by  the  teachers  are  inaccurate  expressions  of 
pupils'  ability  and  work  injustice  on  individuals. 

7.  The  present  system  of  promotion  should  be  supplanted  by  the 
system  which  recognizes  that  there  is  a  normal  distribution  of  ability 
common  to  all  groups  of  pupils. 

8.  In  the  instructional  activities  of  Columbia  there  are  evidences 
of  two  dangers — (1)  toward  inertia  and  (2)  toward  disintegrated 
and  disunited  effort. 

9.  The  distinction  betwe^i  the  methodology  of  the  formal  elements 
and  the  methodology  of  the  cultural  elements  of  a  subject  should  be 
clearly  drawn  by  the  teaoheis. 
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10.  There  is  much  need  of  enriching  courses  of  study  through 
supplying  adequate  supplementary  material  and  through  building 
up  school  libraries. 

11.  The  present  close  adherence  to  textbook  teaching  should  be 
supplanted  by  the  method  of  organized  oral  discussion. 

12.  Much  attention  needs  to  be  directed  to  eliminating  the  wastage 
of  pupils^  time  now  taking  place.  This  wastage  is  especially  appar- 
ent in  connection  with  the  so-called  ^^busy  work"  of  the  primary 
grades,  in  lack  of  a  careful  planning  of  the  day's  work,  in  frequent 
interruptions  to  the  work  of  pupils  and  teachers,  and  in  the  failure 
of  teachers  to  place  a  sufficiently  high  value  on  their  own  work. 

13.  Teachers  need  to  be  alert  to  see  that  the  pupils  who  are  timid, 
reticent,  and  retiring  in  disposition  have  just  as  much  opportunity  to 
participate  in  classroom  work  as  those  who  are  aggressive  and  talka- 
tive. 

8.  THE  RESULTS  OF  THE  STANDABD  EDUOATIOKAL   MEASUBEMENT   TESTS. 

Until  within  a  decade  the  results  of  the  teaching  activities  of  the 
school,  expressed  in  terms  of  the  progress  of  children  in  the  subjects 
which  the  schools  offer,  have  been  entirely  a  matter  of  personal 
opinion.  No  educational  yardstick  has  been  at  hand  by  which  effi- 
ciency could  be  judged  and  the  relative  standing  of  schools  or  of 
classes  determined.  Within  a  very  few  years,  however,  a  system  of 
tests  has  been  devised  and  so  standardized  that  it  is  now  possible,  in 
some  lines  of  school  work,  to  form  a  comparative  estimate  of  the 
achievement  of  schools  and  of  systems  which  is  fairly  accurate 
within  the  restricted  fields  wherein  the  tests  operate. 

So  far  as  this  movement  has  developed,  it  offers  the  greatest  prom- 
ise of  success  in  providing  a  basis  for  judging  of  that  part  of  school 
work  which  has  to  do  with  establishing  automatic  habits,  as  in  spell- 
ing, penmanship,  and  the  processes  of  arithmetic.  There  is  much 
of  the  work  of  every  good  school,  however,  that  is  too  intangible  to 
admit  of  definite,  precise  measurement — ^the  character-creating  in- 
fluence of  the  school,  to  mention  but  one  illustration.  On  the  othex 
hand,  there  is  much  of  the  work  of  the  school  that  is  or  should  be 
definite,  tangible,  and  hence  measureable.  It  is  in  this  field  of  the 
schooPs  activity  that  educational  measurement  tests  can  render  a 
district  an  important  service. 

Cubberley  very  well  summarizes  the  larger  possibilities  of  this  de- 
velopment ia  educational  practice  whbn  he  says:^ 

The  signiflcance  of  these  new  standards  of  measurement  for  our  educational 
service  Is  Indeed  large.  Their  use  means  nothing  less  than  the  ultimate  trans- 
formation of  school  work  from  guesswork  to  scientific  accuracy;  the  elimina- 
tion of  favoritism  and  politics  from  the  work ;  the  ending  forever  of  the  day 
when  a  personal  or  a  political  enemy  of  a  superintendent  can  secure  his  re- 

^  Cubberley,  B.  P.  Introduction  to  Educational  Teats  and  Measurements.  By  MonnM; 
DeYoBs,  and  KeUy,  1917. 
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Bwvml,  without  regard  to  the  eflldency  of  the  school  Bystem  he  has  built  up; 
the  sohstitntion  of  well-traliied  experts  as  soperlntendents  of  schools  for  the 
old  saccessfol  practitioners;  and  the  changing  of  school  snpervision  from  a 
temporary  or  a  political  Job,  for  which  little  or  no  preparation  need  be  made, 
to  that  of  a  highly  skilled  piece  of  social  engineering. 

THB  TBSTS  BMFLOTKD  IN  COLUMBIA. 

In  Columbia  no  attempt  was  made  to  measure  the  quality  of  the 
penmanship,  for  the  schools  were  in  process  of  changing  their  system 
of  handwriting  to  that  known  as  the  Palmer  system,  a  system  which 
has  met  with  favor  in  many  places  where  it  has  been  into)duced.  In 
changing  from  one  system  of  penmanship  to  another,  the  transition 
period  is  always  a  chaotic  one,  for  it  means  breaking  up  one  set  of 
muscular  coordinations  and  substituting  another.  Columbia  was 
just  at  this  point;  it  was  felt,  therefore,  that  any  comparison  with 
cities  wherein  no  such  transition  was  under  way  would  be  unfair; 
consequently  the  standardized  penmanship  test  was  not  employed. 

Three  tests,  however,  were  used — the  Ayrea  spelling  test,  the 
Stone  reasoning  test  in  arithmetic,  and  the  Courtis  arithmetic  test — 
the  latter  testing  the  efficiency  of  the  work  of  the  schools  in  addi- 
ticm,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  of  integers.  These  are 
described  in  order  and  the  results  obtained  by  each  set  forth. 

ALLOWAITCB  TO  BB  MADE  lOB  UNUSUAL  OONNTIONS. 

These  standardized  tests  were  given  at  the  close  of  the  fall  term 
of  schooL  Unfortunately  the  term's  work  was  interrupted  on  two 
occasions  by  a  shut-down  of  the  schools  for  a  considerable  period. 
In  terms  of  school  work  the  closing  of  the  schools  always  means  a 
greater  interruption  to  the  regular  work  than  the  length  of  the 
period  signifies,  for  it  always  takes  an  appreciable  time  for  classes 
to  get  back  into  their  stride.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the  tests 
have  to  do  chiefly  with  determining  how  nearly  automatic  certain 
reactions  have  become;  so  there  ought  to  be  a  point  somewhere  in 
a  child's  progress  where  these  reflexes  are  so  well  established  that 
interruptions  should  not  affect  them  too  seriously.  If  interruptions 
do  make  a  radical  difference  in  measurable  results,  the  fact  would 
seem  to  argue  that  the  work  has  not  yet  reached  the  requisite 
efficiency. 

Again,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  in  many  of  the  cities  which  have 
contributed  to  the  development  of  the  standard,  these  tests,  given  in 
Columbia  for  the  first  time,  have  been  repeatedly  given.  A  familiarity 
with  the  technique  and  routine  of  procedure  doubtless  would  have  an 
appreciable  effect  upon  the  result  and  is  a  factor  for  which  allow- 
ance should  be  made. 
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A.  THB  SFEEXINO  TKST. 

Spelling  as  a  differentiated  subject  in  the  Columbia  schools  is  be- 
gun in  the  second  grade  and  continued  throughout  the  seventh.  In 
the  second  and  third  grades  150  minutes  per  week  are  given  to  it,  100 
minutes  in  each  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  and  80  minutes  in  the 
sixth  and  seventh. 

Class  lists  of  words  misspelled  by  the  pupils  are  prepared  by  the 
teacher,  and  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to  watch  his  own  work  and 
list  the  words  which  he  commonly  misspells.  These  are  used  to 
supplement  the  assignments  of  words  taken  from  the  regular  spell- 
ing text.  The  instructions  issued  to  the  teachers  by  the  elementary 
supervisor  concerning  the  teaching  of  spelling  are  commendable. 

PEB'nNBNT  QX7ESTION8  TO  THB  TEACHKB  OF  SFELLXNG. 

Under  this  caption  the  supervisor  has  asked  the  teachers  a  series 
of  searching  questions  which  are  well  worth  repeating  and  emphasiz- 
ing.   The  list  follows : 

1.  Are  yon  in  any  persistent  and  systematic  way  following  up  the  work  tangbt 
by  investigations  of  various  kinds  to  test  the  ability  of  the  pupilB  to  spell 
these  words?  This  question  might  he  analyzed  and  stated  more  specifically, 
as:  (a)  How  many  different  words  have  you  taught  this  term?  (6)  Do  you 
have  the  words  already  taught  checked  or  listed,  so  that  you  can  give  tbe 
pupils  a  test,  including  all  or  a  random  selection  of  the  words  taught  up  to 
date?  (o)  How  do  you  use  the  results  of  this  test  in  order  that  the  pupils  may 
derive  the  most  benefit?  (d)  Is  the  nature  of  the  test  such  as  to  prove  the 
pupils'  knowledge  of  the  meaning  of  the  words  as  weU  as  their  ability  to  re- 
memi)er  the  order  of  the  letters? 

2.  In  dictating  words,  whether  daily,  weekly,  or  monthly,  to  what  extent  do 
you  require  their  use  in  sentences? 

8.  Do  you  agree  that  the  real  and  final  test  of  abUity  to  spell  is  found  in 
spontaneous  written  composition?  If  so,  to  what  extent  do  you  use  this  test 
sycrtematicaUy?  In  other  words,  how  many  of  the  words  taught  are  the  pupils 
using  inteUigently  in  their  original  compositions,  when  the  expression  of 
thought  is  uppermost  in  their  mind?  Can  you  devise  some  means  of  applying 
such  a  test  without  consuming  an  undue  amount  of  time  and  energy?  Would 
it  be  practical  for  the  teacher  or  pupils  to  keep  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  words 
taught,  for  the  purpose  of  checking  up  all  of  the  misspelled  words  in  a  set  of 
compositions  occasionally?  If  this  idea,  or  some  modification  of  it,  could  be 
employed  to  test  the  use  of  all  words  taught,  would  it  not  show  (a)  the  words 
not  used  at  all  and  {h)  the  words  accurately  and  intelligently  used? 

4.  Do  you  quite  frequently  inspect  the  personal  list  of  the  pupils  to  a8ce^ 
tain  whether  or  not  they  .are  actually  being  used?  Do  you  ever  compare  the 
personal  lists  of  Individual  pupils  with  their  compositions  for  the  purpose  of 
learning— (a)  Has  the  pupil  studied  his  list?  (b)  How  many  words  are  ac- 
curately used  in  the  composition  and  included  in  the  list?  (c)  How  many  are 
inaccurately  used  and  in  the  list?  {d)  To  what  extent  is  the  pupU  recording 
misspelled  words?  Would  not  a  custom  of  this  kind  be  very  helpful,  especially 
with  poor  spellers? 

5.  Is  most  of  the  time  spent  on  this  subject  used  for  teaching  or  testing? 
Do  the  pupils  feel  that  It  Is  a  time  for  thought  or  for  drlU? 
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TUB  ntST  OBSCBIBm. 

The  test  which  was  given  from  the  second  grade  to  the  eighth, 
indusiye,  consisted  of  the  words  for  each  grade  taken  from  Ayres 
List  B,  of  ^  One  Thousand  Commonest  Words."  ^  The  words  in  each 
list  have  been  spelled  correctly  by  73  per  cent  of  the  children  in  the 
respective  grades  in  tests  which  have  been  given  in  many  cities. 
Therefore  73  per  cent  may  be  accepted  as  the  standard  for  each  grade 
in  Columbia,  if  the  teaching  of  spelling  is  to  be  adjudged  equal  to 
the  average  of  many  cities  of  the  United  States.  The  six  tests  which 
were  used  follow : 


Second  grade, 

1.  nine 

2.  got 

8.  ugiring 

4.  stone 

5.  faU 

6.  put 

7.  Monday 

8.  take 
&  its 

10.  sold 

Simth  grade, 

1.  often 

2.  total 

8.  examination 
4.  marriage 
6.  opinion 

6.  witness 

7.  theater 

8.  supply 

9.  course 
la  doubt 


Third  grade. 
1.  catch 
able 
feU 
soap 
express 
table 
road 

8.  power 

9.  another 
10.  church 


2. 
3. 
4. 
6. 

a 

7. 


Fourth  grade, 

1.  eight 

2.  aboard 

3.  restrain 

4.  population 

5.  figure 

6.  everything 

7.  farther 

8.  knew 

9.  fact 
10.  pubUc 


Fifth  grade. 

1.  sometimes 

2.  period 

3.  firm 

4.  crowd 

5.  relative 

6.  serve 

7.  due 

8.  ledge 

9.  information 
10.  present 


Seventh  grade, 

1.  meant 

2.  distinguish 

3.  assure 

4.  probably 

5.  responsible 

6.  difficulty 

7.  develop 

8.  material 

9.  senate 

10.  agreement 


Eighth  grade. 

1.  organization 

2.  emergency 
8.  appreciate 
4.  sincerely 
6.  athletic 

6.  extreme 

7.  practical 

8.  proceed 

9.  cordially 
10.  character 


Rebuilt  of  spelling  teat  in  iohite  schooU, 


SctaoolsandgndM. 

Boys. 

W^OPQB 
Mwmt± 

Per 
cent 

Oirls. 

Words 

Per 

cent 

OOETBOt. 

Total 
papils. 

Total 
words 
correct. 

Por 
cent 

OOETBOt. 

correot. 

BloeMmStnet  School: 
Gnde    n. 

33 
13 
IS 
6 
6 

181 
74 
72 
82 
86 

78.7 
fiO.0 
55.8 
86.0 
70.0 

27 
18 
18 
18 

4 

238 
151 
110 
134 
35 

86.2 
83.8 
61.1 
74.4 
87.6 

50 
31 
31 
24 

9 

414 
225 
182 
186 
70 

82.8 

Ora4«  ni.. 

72.5 

QnMto  IV 

58.7 

Ondtt    v_, 

77.5 

QnMto  VL 

77.7 

Total 

60 

414 

09.0 

85 

663 

78.0 

145 

1,077 

74.3 

Gnde    II 

8 
7 

27 
00 

90.0 
85.7 

0 

4 

72 
81 

80.0 
77.6 

12 
11 

99 
91 

82.5 

flndft  m 

82.7 

Total.., 

10 

87 

87.0 

13 

103 

79.2 

23 

190 

82.6 

^AjfM,  L.  P.     A  ICewiiiring  Scale  for  Ability  in  Spelling. 
Mew  York,  1916. 


Bossell  Sage  Foundation, 
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ResuU  of  apeUing  test  in  iohUe  MohooU — Gontlniied. 


Schools  and  grades. 

Boys. 

Words 

Per 

cent^ 
oorreot. 

Girls. 

Words 
comet. 

Par 
cent 

OOfTBOt. 

Total 
pnpils. 

Total 
words 

Fk 

OOMk. 

Logan  School: 

<arade    11 

53 
81 
68 
42 
29 
29 

385 
569 
374 
303 
216 
187 

72.6 
69.0 
65.0 
72.0 
74.0 
65.0 

68 
66 

62 
48 
41 
86 

628 
634 

464 

368 
341 
287 

84.0 
81.0 
76.0 
77.0 
88.0 
80.0 

116 
147 
120 
90 
TO 
65 

014 
1,098 
'888 
671 
657 
474 

fie 

Grade  III 

Til 

Grade  IV 

«Q.t 

Grade     V 

71i 

Grade  VI 

ms 

Grade  VII 

719 

Total 

292 

2,024 

69.0 

816 

2.528 

80.0 

606 

4,647 

717 

IfoMaster  School: 

Grade     II 

36 
45 
40 
83 
39 
28 

217 
314 
277 
258 
280 
201 

60.0 
69.7 
69.2 
78.1 
71.8 
71.8 

51 
37 
87 
85 
25 
28 

831 
256 
256 
378 
102 
209 

64.0 
60.2 
68.9 
79.4 
71.8 
74.4 

87 
82 
77 
68 
64 
56 

648 
670 
632 
636 

472 
410 

6LI 

Grade  III 

OiS 

Grade  IV 

O.0 

Grade     V 

7&t 

Grade  VI 

T3.I 

Grade  Vn. 

73.) 

Total 

221 

1,547 

T0.O 

218 

1,521 

71.4 

434 

8,068 

79.7 

abandon  SchooL* 

Grade    U 

14 
27 
26 
15 
10 
9 

118 
191 
193 
123 
75 
67 

84.0 
71.0 
74.0 
82.0 
75.0 
74.0 

16 
18 
21 
18 
15 
11 

117 
141 
148 

90 
129 

08 

73.0 
78.0 
70.0 
69.0 
86.0 
89.0 

80 
46 
47 
28 
25 
20 

235 
882 

S41 
213 
204 
166 

78.1 

Grade  III 

717 

Grade  IV 

715 

Grade    V 

TkO 

Grade  VI 

8L4 

Grade  vn 

as 

Total 

101 

767 

76.0 

94 

723 

77.0 

196 

1,490 

71.4 

Taylor  School: 

Grade    H 

37 
31 
87 
26 
22 
9 

221 
216 
253 
196 
167 
71 

69.0 
09.0 
68.0 
76.0 
76.0 
78,0 

38 
28 
39 
33 
28 
22 

286 
192 
275 
209 
235 
158 

75.0 
68.0 
70.0 
81.0 
84.0 
71.0 

75 
60 
76 
69 
50 
81 

507 
408 
538 
465 

403 
229 

87.1 

Grade  in 

Oil 

Grade  IV 

60.4 

Grade    V 

717 

Grade  VI 

n.d 

Grade  vn 

7iS 

Total 

162 

1,124 

69.0 

188 

1,416 

75.0 

360 

3,639 

71S 

WaverleySchoot 

Grade    II 

15 
11 
21 
8 
6 
11 

76 
71 
144 
52 
38 
74 

63.0 
64.0 
69.0 
65.0 
63.0 
67.0 

17 
21 
10 
13 

4 
9 

126 
175 
85 
83 
25 
54 

73.0 
83.0 
85.0 
64.0 
63.0 
60.0 

32 
32 
31 
31 
10 
20 

302 
346 
339 
135 
63 
138 

0.1 

Grade  m 

711 

Grade  IV 

711 

Grade     V 

64.S 

Grade  VI 

<1« 

Grade  VII 

•id 

Total 

72 

455 

63.0 

74 

548 

74.0 

146 

1,003 

fll7 

High  School: 

Grade  Vm 

103 

661 

64.2 

107 

745 

69.6 

210 

1,406 

611 

Total  for  all 

1,021 

7,079 

60.3 

1,090 

8,241 

75.6 

2,111 

15,330 

715 

Result  of  spelling  test  in  negro  schools. 


Schools  and  grades. 

Boys. 

Words 
correct. 

Per 

cent 

correct. 

Girb. 

Words 
correct. 

Per 

cent 

correct. 

Total 
papUs. 

Total 
words 

Pw 

School: 
Grade  II 

32 
42 
25 
10 
11 
3 

223 
285 
171 
69 
68 
21 

69 
68 
68 
69 
65 
70 

81 
48 
43 
28 
35 
13 

567 
322 

308 
218 
189 
89 

70 
67 
72 
78 
76 
74 

113 
90 
68 
88 
86 
15 

789 
607 
470 
287 
357 
110 

011 

Grade  III 

07.4 

Grade  IV 

011 

Grade  V 

7&S 

Grade  VI 

7L4 

Grade  VII 

71S 

Total 

123 

836 

68 

237 

1,693 

71 

360 

3,639 

70.2 
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Re9Uli  of  speUing  test  in  negro  sohooU — Ck>iitinaed. 


Seboob  and  grades. 

Boys. 

Words 
correct. 

Per 
cent 

Girls. 

Words 
correct. 

Per 
cent 

Total 
pupils. 

Total 
words 
correct. 

Per 

cent 
correct. 

correct. 

correct. 

Howard  School: 

Grade  IL 

«0 

ei 

80 
28 
14 
10 
13 

234 
230 
233 

74 
106 
50 
78 

45 

86 
78 
36 
76 
09 
60 

45 

72 
56 
58 
30 
38 
47 

800 
308 
406 
366 
174 
108 
823 

07 
55 
78 
44 

58 
51 
60 

05 
133 
86 
86 
44 
48 
60 

534 
618 
641 
830 
380 
353 
401 

55.1 

Grade  III 

46.0 

Grade  IV 

74.5 

Grade  V 

88.8 

Grade  VI 

63.6 

Grade  Vn 

63.5 

Grade  VIII 

66.8 

Total 

306 

004 

48 

846 

2,047 

50 

552 

3,041 

55.0 

Total  for  all 

330 

1,830 

58 

583 

3,740 

65 

012 

5,570 

61.0 

Bummary  of  spelling  test,  distributed  by  grades. 


White  schools. 

Negro  schools. 

AU 
white 
schools. 

AU 
negro 
schools. 

Ondes. 

Blo». 

som 

Street. 

Gran- 
by. 

Loan. 

Mc- 
Mas- 
ter 

Shan- 
don. 

Tay- 
lor. 

Wav- 
erley. 

Book- 
er T. 
Waah- 
tng- 
ton. 

How- 
ard. 

The 
entire 
sys. 

tAff^ 

Second  grade... 
Third  grade.... 
Foarth  grade... 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventh  grade.. 
Eighth  grade 

83.8 
72.5 
68.7 
77.5 
77.7 

82.5 
82.7 

70.6 
74.8 
60.8 
74.5 
70.5 
72.0 

68.0 
60.5 
69.0 
78.8 
73.7 
78.2 

78.3 
78.7 
72.5 
76.0 
81.6 
82.5 

67.6 
60.1 
69.4 
78.7 
80.0 
74.0 

63.1 
76.8 
73.8 
64.3 
63.0 
64.0 

60.8 
67.4 
60.1 
75.5 
71.4 
78.3 

55.1 
46.0 
74.5 
88.3 
63.6 
52.5 
66.8 

72.6 
72.8 
60.3 
76.0 
77.6 
73.7 
66.9 

63.1 
64.7 
72.1 
49.7 
67.1 
57.4 
66.8 

09.8 
66.4 
70.1 
66.1 
74.8 
60.3 

66.9 

All  grades. 

74.3 

82.6 

74.7 

70.7 

76.4 

72.5 

68.7 

70.2 

56.0 

72.6 

61.0 

60.1 

OBSEBVATIONS    ON    THE    SPELLXNO    TEST. 


In  giving  the  test,  taking  the  system  as  a  whole,  30,280  words  were 
dictated,  of  which  number  20,890,  or  69.1  per  cent,  were  spelled  cor- 
rectly. Taking  the  average  of  73  per  cent  correct  among  the  cities 
where  the  test  has  been  given  mider  the  same  conditions  as  a  standard, 
It  is  seen  that  for  the  .entire  system  Columbia  fell  short  by  nearly  4 
points.  The  averages  of  several  of  the  schools,  however,  passed  the 
standard;  the  Blossom  Street,  Granby,  Logan,  and  Shandon  Schools, 
for  example.  The  Taylor  almost  reached  the  standard,  while  the 
McMaster,  the  Waverley,  the  eighth  grade  in  the  high  school,  and 
both  of  the  negro  schools  fell  below,  one  of  the  latter,  the  Howard, 
being  so  low  as  to  suggest  the  need  of  a  radical  overhauling  of  the 
work  of  the  school. 

All  of  the  white  schools,  regarded  as  a  group,  reached  72.5  per  cent 
of  accuracy;  whereas  the  negro  schools  fell  below  the  score,  made 
by  the  white  children  by  11  points.  Here  again,  however,  the 
Howard  School  brings  down  the  negro  rating  seriously.  The  Booker 
T.  Washington  School,  indeed,  as  compared  with  other  schools  of  the 
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system,  stands  well,  having  a  70  per  cent  rating  for  all  grades  taken 
together.  This  places  it  in  the  same  scholarship  group  with  the 
Waverley  School,  the  McMaster  School,  and  the  eighth  grade  of  the 
high  school. 

As  to  the  grades  taken  separately,  but  for  the  system  as  a  whole, 
only  one  reached  the  standard  average  of  78  per  cent,  the  sixth  grade, 
though,  if  the  white  children  be  separated  from  the  negroes,  the 
scores  of  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  are  seen  to  have  passed 
this  standard,  while  the  second  and  third  grades  are  but  a  fraction 
lower.  In  one  school,  the  Shandon,  every  grade  reached  or  passed 
the  standard.  Among  the  white  children  the  lowest  score  was  made 
by  the  eighth  grade,  it  having  an  accuracy  rating  of  66.9  per  cent, 
being  8  points  below  the  next  lowest  grade  and  nearly  6  points  below 
the  average  of  the  white  schools. 

A  comparison  between  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  system  as  to 
relative  standing  is  interesting.  Among  the  white  schook  of  the  city 
10,210  words  were  dictated  to  the  boys,  and  7,079  were  spelled  cor- 
rectly, or  69.3  per  cent.  To  the  girls  were  dictated  10,900  words,  and 
8^41  were  spelled  correctly,  or  75.6  per  cent  The  white  boys  fell 
short  of  the  standard,  then,  by  3.7  per  cent,  whereas  the  girls  passed 
the  standard  by  almost  as  many  points.  In  but  one  school,  the 
Granby,  did  the  boys  excel  the  girls.  It  is  notable  that  with  but  one 
exception  in  all  of  the  white  schools  the  girls  exceeded  the  standard 
score,  whereas  the  boys  fell  short  in  all  but  two  schools.  In  the  negro 
schools  the  girls  likewise  outranked  the  boys,  though  neither  reached 
the  standard  score  of  73  per  cent  correct  in  either  of  the  schools. 

The  showing  made  in  this  test  is  very  creditable ;  however,  inasmuch 
as  a  school  department  should  ever  strive  to  better  its  work,  it  is  sug- 
gested that  this  can  be  accomplished,  judging  by  the  results  of  the 
test,  by  giving  special  attention  to  the  work  of  the  following  grades: 

Blossom  Street  School Third  and  fourth  grades. 

Logan  School Fourth  grade. 

McMaster  School Second,  third,  and  fourth  grades. 

Taylor  School Second,  third,  and  fourth  grades. 

V^averley  School Second,  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades. 

High  School - Eighth  grade. 

Booker  T.  Washington  School  (negro). -Second,  third,  fourth,  and  sirth  gradea 
Howard  School  (negro) AH  grades  except  the  fourth. 

The  range  of  variation  as  between  the  lowest  and  highest  scores 
gained  by  each  grade  in  the  system  is  large,  indicating  that  the 
spelling  work  of  the  system  is  in  need  of  coordination.  In  the  second 
grade,  the  white  schools  alone  considered,  this  variation  is  20  points; 
in  the  third  grade,  4  points ;  in  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  16  points 
each ;  and  in  the  sixth  and  seventh  grades,  18  points  each.  Were  the 
efficiency  of  the  work  in  the  grades  which  are  listed  as  being  in  need 
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of  special  attention  brought  up  to  the  suggested  standard,  this  wide 
variation  in  results  would  be  eUminated. 

Within  the  limits,  too,  of  each  school  the  range  of  variation  is  nearly 
as  great,  showing  that  each  school,  taken  as  a  unit,  is  in  need  of  closer 
supervision.  For  example,  the  variation  between  the  highest  and 
lowest  grade  scores  in  the  Blossom  Street  School  is  24  points;  in  the 
Granby  the  two  classes  are  together  in  their  rating ;  in  the  Logan  the 
range  is  10  points;  in  the  McMaster,  16  points;  in  the  Shandon,  10 
points;  in  the  Taylor,  12  points;  and  in  the  Waverley,  13  points.  Of 
course,  were  the  grades  broken  up  into  class*  units  in  every  instance, 
the  range  of  variation  would  be  considerably  increased.  With  close 
supervision,  however,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  eliminate  this  variation 
by  raising  the  grades  which  are  weakest  nearer  to  the  standard  score. 

B.  THE  C0I7BTIB  ABTrHMETIO  TEST. 

The  most  widely  used  test  for  judging  of  the  efficiency  of  schools 
and  classes  in  the  operations  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication, 
and  division  with  integers  is  that  devised  by  Dr.  S.  A.  Courtis,  of 
Detroit.  By  testing  thousands  of  children  of  all  grades  and  in  all 
types  of  schools  throughout  the  country,  he  has  formulated  a  stand- 
ard of  attainment  in  both  speed  and  accuracy  by  which  other  schools 
can  be  rated. 

The  series  consists  of  four  tests  printed  on  a  four-page  folder,  one 
test  to  each  page.  Twenty-four  examples  of  equal  difficulty  are 
given  in  each.  A  time  limit  is  set  for  each  test,  8  minutes  for  the 
addition  test,  4  minutes  for  the  subtraction,  6  minutes  for  the 
multiplication,  and  8  minutes  for  the  division  test.  Within  these 
respective  time  limits  each  pupil  tested  is  required  to  solve  as  many 
examples  as  he  can.  The  papers  are  then  marked  for  the  number 
attempted  (speed)  and  for  the  number  which  are  correct  (accuracy). 
In  order  that  all  tests  may  be  standardized,  no  credit  is  given  for 
examples  incomplete  or  partially  correct.  The  following  are  sample 
exercises  of  the  four  tests,  the  remaining  examples  of  each  are  of 
equal  difficulty  : 

Test  No.  1.    Addition  (8  miMaee), 


827 

297 

136 

486 

384 

176     277     837 

379 

925 

340 

765 

477 

783     445     882 

766 

478 

988 

524 

881 

697     682     959 

887 

968 

386 

140 

266 

200     594     603 

924 

315 

353 

812 

679 

366     481     118 

110 

661 

904 

466 

241 

851     778     781 

854 

794 

547 

355 

796 

535     849     756 

965 

177 

192 

834 

850 

323     157     222 

344 

124 

439 

567 

783 

229     953     525 
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Test  No.  2.    SubtraatUm  (4  m4nute8). 

115864741  67298125  82057852  113380886 

80195261  29846861  42689087  42556840 


Test  No.  8.    Multiplication  {6  minutes). 

8876  9245  7868  2594  6495 

93  86  74  25  19 


TestJfo.  4.    Division  (8  nUwutes). 
87)14467  86)60372  94)67774  25)9750 

THE   KB8ULT8   OT  THS   TB8T   IN   00LT71CBIA. 

The  test  was  given  in  Columbia  early  in  1918  to  pupils  of  the 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  grades,  who  were  just  completing 
the  first  semester's  work  of  the  schools.  In  all,  1^29  pupils,  897 
white  and  832  negro,  were  tested.  The  tables  which  follow  show  the 
number  of  attempts  which  were  made  by  each  grade.  Instead  of 
giving  the  average  number  of  attempts  made  by  the  pupils  of  each 
class,  the  median  number  is  given.  The  median,  it  should  be  ex- 
plained, is  the  middle  point  in  a  series  or  the  point  above  which  there 
are  just  as  many  as  there  are  below  it.  Thus,  for  example,  if  five 
pupils  work,  respectively,  8,  5,  6,  9,  and  11  problems,  the  median 
number  worked  would  be  that  number  which  was  solved  by  the 
pupil  who  stood  at  the  middle  point  of  the  series,  i.  e.,  at  6.  This  is 
a  better  way  of  expressing  the  ^^ central  tendency''  of  the  group 
than  through  the  use  of  the  average  or  arithmetical  mean  and  is 
employed  now  in  statistical  work  much  more  frequently. 

THB  BATE  OT  SPEED. 

These  tables  show  how  the  pupils  divide  up  in  the  number  of 
examples  which  were  attempted.  For  example,  in  the  addition  test 
of  the  eighth  grade  of  the  white  schools,  4  pupils  attempted  3  ex- 
amples each,  14  attempted  to  work  4  each,  18  pupils  attempted  6 
each,  etc.  The  "central  tendency"  of  the  class  as  a  whole,  called 
the  "  median,"  was  8.1  examples  attempted.  The  results  in  all  four 
tests  are  shown  for  white  children  and  negro  children  grouped 
separately  and  for  the  two  grouped  together,  which  gives,  for  pur- 
poses of  comparison,  the  accomplishment  of  the  system  as  a  whole 
as  to  speed. 
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To- 
tal- 
par 
pefs. 

Attempts. 

Ondet. 

1 

2 

S 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

18 

19 

24 

Me- 

dJan. 

White: 

vm 

a04 
194 
217 
282 

58 
66 
80 
128 

262 
260 
297 
410 

4 

1 
6 
15 

8 

« 
11 
26 

7 
7 

16 
41 

14 
6 
14 
33 

10 
12 
23 
40 

24 

18 
37 
73 

18 
24 
25 
08 

15 
13 
14 
25 

83 
37 
89 
88 

20 
82 
43 
08 

12 
13 
16 
12 

41 

45 
59 
80 

82 
30 
50 
50 

10 
8 
5 
7 

42 

38 
55 
66 

45 
41 
81 
22 

3 
6 

4 
5 

48 
47 
35 
27 

28 
25 
25 
14 

3 
3 
3 

13 
13 
9 
5 

2 
.... 

7 
6 
5 

1 
0 

4 

5 

6 

1 

5 

'"2 
2 

"2 

1 

"i 

1 

1 

1 

1 

8.1 

vn 

8  01 

VI 

1 

1 
I 

7.4 

V 

A  4 

Negro: 

VIIL 

A,  01 

VII 

"2 

8 
3 
11 

1 

1 

5  0 

VI 

5.2 

V 

4  6 

White  and  negro: 
vin 

81 
28 
28 
14 

15 
13 
10 
5 

7 
t 
5 

1 
7 

4 

5 
« 

1 

5 

"2 
2 

"2 

1 

"i 

1 
1 

1 

1 

7  6 

vn 

.... 
2 

8 

4 
12 

7.5 

VI 

6  8 

V 

5  8 

Bultraction  attempts  {time,  4  minutes). 


Multiplication  attempts  (time,  6  minutes). 


\ 

Attempts. 

Gndee. 

0 

1 

2 

8 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

19 

1 

White: 

vm 

204 
194 
217 

282 

68 
66 
80 
128 

262 
260 
297 
410 

"i 
"3 
"4 

1 

"i 

"2 
5 
u 

1 
2 
5 
12 

"i 

1 
2 

4 

1 

10 
so 

4 

2 
11 
41 

7 
3 
11 
14 

7 

6 

14 

32 

14 

9 
25 
40 

10 

6 

12 

30 

9 
10 
19 
18 

19 
16 
81 

48 

17 
16 
45 
80 

11 
15 
11 
12 

28 
31 
50 
92 

44 
21 

47 
75 

18 
17 
10 
5 

62 
88 

57 
80 

30 

38 
47 
30 

6 
3 
6 
5 

36 
41 
53 
44 

38 
36 
18 
21 

"5 
1 
2 

86 
41 
19 
23 

25 
32 
17 
11 

2 

4 
2 

1 

27 
86 
19 
12 

18 
14 
8 
5 

1 
1 

8 
15 
8 
2 

8 

8 

1 
1 

2 
8 
2 

4 
8 

"2 

2 

1 
1 

1 

7.8 

vn 

8.8 

VI 

6.8 

V... 

62 

Negro: 

^nii 

5  8 

vn...  . 

2 
2 

5.0 

VI..- 

4.8 

V 

8  8 

While  and  negro: 

vm 

14 

15 

• 

8 

17 
8 
2 

8 
8 
8 

1 

2 
8 
2 

4 
8 

"2 

2 

•1 

1 

1 

7.0 

vn 

7.8 

VL 

6.4 

v!:;;;:;:::::;:::::::::::::: 

5.0 
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DivMan  attempta  (time,  8  mkiMt€$). 


1 

Qndm. 

0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

U 

13 

U 

14 

u» 

16 

19 

20 

1 

White: 

vra 

204 
194 
217 
282 

58 
66 
80 
128 

262 
260 
297 
410 

1 
2 

1 
2 
3 
8 

"i 

2 
2 

1 
7 
8 
8 

1 
8 
21 
45 

3 

"6 
16 

3 
8 
19 
43 

5 
8 
23 
61 

8 
6 
85 

60 

11 
8 
18 
46 

19 
14 
44 

66 

21  30 
18  39 
41  47 
72  72 

15  12 

15  10 
9  20 

16  12 

36  42 
33  49 
61  51 
84  76 

34 

26 
30 
33 

4 
9 

4 
4 

38 
36 
30 
33 

27  32  13  18 
19  24  19  22 
19  13  9  8 
U  11  10     2 

4  18  3 
...4  11 
...2     3     1 

7 
8 
5 
2 

6 
9 

1 
1 

8 
1 

1 

■*i 
1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

7.« 

vn 

74 

VI 

55 

V 

50 

Negro: 

VIII 

45 

VII 

45 

VI 

... 

1 

40 

V 

ba 

White  and  negro: 

VUl...... 

31  38  16  21 
19  28  20  23 
21  16  10  8 
11   U  10    2 

7 
8 
6 
3 

6 
9 
1 
1 

3 
2 

1 

"i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

1 

ft? 

VII 

65 

VI 

40 

V 

43 

THK  DBOBEE  OT  ACCUBACT. 


Obviously  the  number  of  problems  attempted  gives  no  due  to  the 
degree  of  accuracy ;  and  this  alone,  then,  is  not  a  fair  test  of  the  ^- 
ciency  of  the  work  of  a  system,  for  educationally  it  is  better  to  at- 
tempt fewer  examples  and  do  them  correctly  than  to  try  a  great 
many  but  to  have  a  low  score  in  accuracy.  To  judge  fairly,  tlieii, 
of  the  work,  the  degree  of  accuracy  with  which  the  work  is  done 
must  also  be  taken  into  account.  The  following  tables  show  the 
degree  of  accuracy  attained  by  the  several  grades  in  the  four  tests. 
In  the  addition  test,  for  example,  of  204  white  children  in  the  eighth 
grade  49  of  them  did  not  work  correctly  more  than  49  per  cent  of 
the  problems  which  they  attempted;  40  fell  within  a  range  of  50 
to  60  per  cent  right;  32  attained  a  range  of  from  60  to  70  per  cent 
right;  while  the  ^^ central  tendency''  of  the  class  is  64  per  cent 
correct. 

Addition  test — Percent<iffe  of  accuracy. 


Grades. 


Total 
papers. 


(M9per 

cent 
correct. 


50  per 

cent 

correct, 


60  per 

cent 

correct. 


70  per 
cent 


80  per 

cent 
correct. 


90  per 

cent 

comet. 


100  per 
cent 


rsey* 


White: 

VIII 

VII 

VI 

V 

Nesro: 

vin 

vn 

VI 

V 

White  and  Nesro: 

VIII 

VII 

VI 

V 


304 
194 
217 
282 

58 
66 

80 
128 

363 
360 
397 
410 


49 

41 
53 
90 

36 
35 
87 
75 

75 
66 

90 
166 


SO 
14 
81 


6 
ft 

6 
U 

96 
19 
S7 
40 


•6.0 
67.0 
04.9 
CI.4 

a.7 

47.6 

<L7 
CS.1 
OOlO 
3S.S 
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Subtractiofi  test — Percentage  of  accuracy. 
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OiMles. 

Total 
papers. 

•^r 

60  per 

cent 

correct. 

«Oper 
cent 

70  per 

cent 

correct. 

OQReot. 

90  per 

cent 

correct. 

100  per 
cent 

Ifedlan 
aoea- 

racjr. 

WUte: 

VIII 

a04 
194 

217 
283 

58 

M 

80 

128 

262 

260 
297 
410 

24 
19 
33 
68 

16 
23 

36 
87 

39 
41 
88 
146 

23 

12 
20 
38 

11 
14 
17 
20 

34 

26 
37 
58 

37 
29 
31 
34 

17 
11 
11 
3 

54 
40 
42 
37 

29 
35 
36 
85 

8 
9 
6 
6 

37 
44 

t\ 

49 
45 
53 
61 

7 
9 
8 
7 

56 
54 
61 
68 

13 
18 
12 
6 

0 

1 
1 
0 

13 
19 
13 
6 

29 
36 
32 
61 

0 
0 
3 
6 

29 
36 
35 
66 

76.2 

vu 

80.0 

VI 

76.9 

V 

73.1 

vin 

61.8 

vn 

68.0 

VI 

63.0 

V 

47.4 

White  and  Negro: 

vm :. 

71.0 

vn 

75.3 

VI 

70.0 

V 

60.0 

Multiplication  teat — Percentage  of  accuracy. 


Grades. 

Total 
papers. 

0-49  per 

cent 
correct. 

60  per 

cent 
correct. 

60  per 
cent 

70  per 
cent 

80  per 

cent 

correct. 

90  per 

cent 

correct. 

100  per 
cent 

Median 

aoco- 

correct. 

correct. 

<ur^ect. 

racy. 

White: 

vin 

304 
194 
217 
282 

66 

06 
80 
128 

363 
360 
397 
410 

47 
81 
46 
76 

18 
33 
31 
90 

66 
64 
76 
166 

29 
21 
30 
36 

'^ 

16 
16 

43 
38 
46 
62 

•Si 
33 
39 
43 

13 
10 
14 
9 

63 
33 
53 
63 

28 
35 
29 
34 

5 
6 
8 

4 

33 
41 
37 
38 

84 

64 
40 
61 

6 
7 
6 

3 

40 
61 
46 
64 

3 
6 

6 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

2 
6 
6 

1 

13 
34 
39 
41 

8 
8 
6 
6 

36 
27 
34 
47 

66.1 

vn 

76.8 

VI 

68.7 

V 

66.7 

Negro: 

^in 

68.0 

vn 

60.0 

VI 

55.0 

V 

47.2 

White  and  Negro: 

vm : 

63.6 

vu 

71.2 

VI 

(-•.'>.  0 

V.::;..:...;:...;. .::::: 

57.5 

Division  test — Percentage  of  accuracy. 


Grades. 

Total 
papers. 

0-49  per 

cent 
correct. 

50  per 
cent 

60  per 

cent 

correct. 

70  per 
cent 

80  per 

cent 

90  per 
cent 

100  per 

cent 

correct. 

Median 

correct. 

onrect. 

racy. 

White: 

vm 

204 
194 
217 
282 

68 

66 
80 
128 

362 

360 
297 
410 

23 
10 
19 
66 

21 
27 
32 
101 

44 

37 
51 
167 

17 
8 
13 
39 

6 
6 
11 
11 

22 
14 
26 
50 

22 

18 
31 
40 

9 
10 
6 

1 

81 
28 
37 
41 

14 
23 
28 
33 

7 
3 
7 

1 

21 
26 
35 
34 

41 
66 

41 
41 

7 
5 
0 

1 

48 
60 
41 
42 

11 
11 

83 
60 
79 
62 

8 
15 
24 
13 

01 

84 
103 
76 

86.8 

vn 

86.9 

VI 

84.4 

V 

00.0 

Negro: 

vm 

63.3 

vn.:.:;;.;::::::::::::. 

60.0 

VI 

67.3 

V 

42.7 

White  and  Negro: 

vm ; 

82.7 

vn V 

84.1 

VI.::.;::::.:;::.::..... 

80.0 

V 

67.6 

STANDARDS  OP   COMPARISON. 


The  foregoing  figures  mean  very  little  imtil  they  are  compared 
and  contrasted  with  recognized  standards  of  achievement.    There  are 
at  hand  data  gathered  through  the  use  of  this  test  extending  over  a 
7W8a— X8 ^10 
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period  of  several  years  which  indicate  what  other  schools  are  able  to 
do  in  these  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic.  These  standards 
as  smnmarized  by  Monroe,  DeVoss,  and  Kelly  ^  comprise  three:  (1) 
General  median  scores  based  upon  the  tabulation  of  many  thousands 
of  individual  scores  in  tests  given  in  1915-16;  (2)  the  standards  pro- 
posed by  Courtis  after  three  years'  use  of  these  tests;  (3)  the  median 
scores  of  the  Boston  system  after  the  use  of  the  test  for  three  years. 

The  table  which  follows  shows  the  results  of  the  test  in  Columbia 
compared  with  these  standards  and  also  with  the  results  obtained  in 
connection  with  the  survey  of  the  San  Francisco  schools. 

OolumUa  in  oomparUofk 

ADDITION. 


Qradfls. 


General 
standard. 


m 


CoortiB 
standard. 


Boston. 


! 


Baa  Fnndsoo.i 


Columbia. 


The  isrstem.        Whites. 


! 


NecrosL 


vm 
vn. 

VI.. 
V... 


11.6 

ie.t 

9.8 
S.6 


76.0 
75.0 
73.0 
70.0 


100 
100 
100 
100 


11.0 
t.7 

10.3 
8.2 


74.8 
09.8 
74.1 
76.8 


8.9 
6.8 
7.6 
6.0 


61.7 
68.1 
60.0 
56.2 


64.0 
67.0 
64.0 
6L4 


0.0 
5.0 
S.2 
4.0 


58.8 

5S.7 
S3.1 
47.8 


SUBTRACTION. 


VIII 

12.9 

87.0 

13 

100 

12 

90 

18.0 

90.9 

12.6 

9.6 

71.0 

6.8 

0.0 

76.2 

ao 

a.8 

VII 

11.6 

80.0 

12 

100 

11 

90 

12.5 

85.1 

10.7 

9.4 

75.2 

7.0 

9.8 

80.0 

a? 

58.0 

VI 

10.3 

8.5.0 

11 

100 

10 

90 

11.4 

84.2 

9.6 

8.3 

70.0 

5.8 

9.0 

76.9 

A.3 

53  8 

V 

9.0 

83.0 

9 

100 

9 

80 

9.1 

82.6 

7.5 

6.7 

60.0 

4.0 

7.4 

73.1 

as 

47.4 

MULTIPLICATION. 


VIII 

VII 

VI 

V 

11.5 
10.2 
9.1 
7.5 

81.0 

80.0 
78  0 
75.0 

11 
10 
9 
8 

100 
100 
100 
100 

U 
10 
9 
7 

80 
80 
80 
70 

10.5 
9.1 
8.8 
6.8 

76.0 
74.0 
78.7 
66.9 

8.0 
6.7 
6.9 
4.6 

7.0 
7.8 
6.4 
6.6 

68.6 
7L2 
65.0 
57.5 

4.5 
5.6 
4.2 
3.2 

7.8 
8.8 
6.8 
6.2 

66.1 
76.3 
f8-7 
66.7 

5.8 
&9 
4.3 
3.3 

5R.0 

a.0 

55.6 
47  2 

DIVISION. 


vm 

VII 

VI 

V 

10.7 
9.6 
8.2 
6.1 

91.0 
90.0 
87.0 
77.0 

11 
10 
8 
6 

100 
100 
100 
100 

11 
10 
8 
6 

90 
90 
80 
70 

9.6 
8.1 
7.6 
4.7 

89.2 
80.3 
74.7 
57.0 

8.6 
6.5 
6.7 
2.7 

6.7 
6.5 
4.9 
4.3 

82.7 
84.1 
80.0 
57.6 

5.5 
5.5 
3.9 
2.5 

7.2 
7.4 
5.5 
5.0 

86.3 
88.0 
84.4 
69.0 

4.5 

4.5 
4.0 
3.3 

63.3 

60.0 
57.3 

437 

>  From  the  San  FrancLsoo  survey. 

s  Speed  Is  the  number  of  examples  attempted  in  the  prescribed  time. 

•  Aoouraoy  ]b  the  per  cent  of  examples  correct. 

OBBEBYATION8   ON   THK  COUBTI8   TB8T. 


It  will  be  easier  to  understand  Columbians  showing  in  this  test  if 
the  essential  facts  of  the  preceding  table  be  arranged  somewhat  dif- 

t  Monroe,  DeVoM,  and  Kelly.    Bducatioiiml  Teats  and  MeaanretteBts,  1017,  pp. 
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f erently.  In  the  colnmns  headed  ^^  General  standard  "  medians  are 
given  which  express  the  results  obtained  by  Courtis  himself  in  test- 
ing thousands  of  children  in  many  school  systems  in  various  parts  of 
the  country.  To  compare  the  results  of  the  test  of  the  Columbia 
system  with  this  standard  the  facts  may  be  stated  in  the  following 
way: 

Addition  test. 


General  standard. 


11.6    ez- 


The    elghtb    grades    attempted 
amples,  solying  8.8  examples. 

The    Beyentb    grades    attempted    10.9    ex- 
amples, solTlng  8.1  examples. 

The  sixth   grades  attempted  9.8  examples, 
solylng  7.1  examples. 

The  fifth   grades  attempted  8.6  examples, 
solYing  6  examples. 


Oolum^Ha  tysiem. 

The  eighth  grades  attempted  7.6  examples, 
Rolvlng  4.7  examples. 

O'he  seventh  grades  attempted  7.5  ex- 
amples, solTing  4.7  examples. 

The  sixth  grades  attempted  6.8  examples, 
solving  4  examples. 

The  fifth  grades  attempted  5.8  examples, 
solving  8.3  examples. 


Subtraction  test. 


12.9    ex- 


11.6    ex- 


The    eighth    grades    attempted 

amples,  solving  11.2  examples. 
The    seventh    grades    attempted 

amples,  solving  9.9  examples. 
The  sixth  grades  attempted  10.3  examples, 

solving  8.8  examples. 
The    fifth    grades   attempted  '9    examples, 

solving  7.4  examples. 


0.6     ex- 


9.4    ex- 


The    eighth    grades     attempted 

amples,  solving  6.8  examples. 
The    seventh    grades    attempted 

amples,  solving  7  examples. 
The  sixth  grades  attempted  8.3  examples, 

solving  5.8  examples. 
The   fifth   grades   attempted   6.7   examples, 

solving  4  examples. 


Multiplication  test. 


11.5    ex- 


10.2 


The    eighth    grades    attempted 

amples,  solving  9.3  examples. 
The    seventh    grades    attempted 

amples,  solving  8.1  examples. 
The  sixth  grades  attempted  9.1  examples, 

solving  7  examples. 
The  fifth   grades  attempted  7.6  examples, 

solving  5.0  examples. 


The  eighth  grades  attempted  7  examples, 
solving  4.6  examples. 

The  seventh  grades  attempted  7.8  ex- 
amples, solving  6.6  examples. 

The  sixth  grades  attempted  6.4  examples, 
solving  4.2  examples. 

The  fifth  grades  attempted  6.6  examples, 
solving  3.2  examples. 


Division  test. 


The  eighth  grades  attempted  10.7  ex- 
amples, solving  9.7  examples. 

The  seventh  grades  attempted  9.6  ex- 
amples, solving  8.0  examples. 

The  sixth  grades  attempted  8.2  examples, 
solving  7.1  examples. 

The  fifth  grades  attempted  6.1  examples, 
solving  4.7  examples. 


6.7 


6.6    ex- 


The     eighth    grades    attempted 

amples,  solving  5.6  examples. 
The    seventh    grades    attempted 

amples,  solving  5.6  examples. 
The  sixth  grades  attempted  4.9  examples, 

solving  8.9  examples. 
The  fifth  grades  attempted  4.8  examples, 

solving  2.6  examples. 


This  test  has  not  before  been  given  officially  in  any  city  having  as 
large  a  negro  population  as  has  Columbia.  Consequently  it  is  not 
possible  to  estimate  with  any  degree  of  accuracy  how  far  this  factor 
operates  in  affecting  the  ranking  of  the  city  in  comparison  with  other 
cities.  The  city  of  Butte,  Mont.,  comes  as  near  being  comparable  to 
Columbia  in  size  and  in  general  character  as  any  city  where  the  results 
of  the  test  are  of  record.  When  the  test  was  given  in  Butte  the  city 
had  a  population  somewhat  in  excess  of  40,000.  While  70  per  cent 
of  the  population  was  white,  it  was  made  up  of  the  foreign  bom  and 
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those  of  direct'  foreign  descent  While  the  characteristics  of  die 
respective  populations  of  the  two  cities  are  totally  different,  they  ai« 
alike  in  that  they  both  introduce  elements  of  difficulty  in  sdiool  work. 
A  comparison  of  the  results  of  the  test  in  the  two  places  will  be  of 
interest,  though.it  would  scarcely  be  fair  to  either  city  to  consider 
the  comparison  too  seriously. 

The  records  of  the  Butte  test  do  not  give  the  number  of  problems 
attempted;  so  a  comparison  can  be  made  on  the  basis  only  of  the 
number  which  were  correctly  solved.  This  comparison,  expressed  in 
terms  of  the  median  score  of  each  grade,  follows : 

Comparison  teith  the  Butte  $y$t€m  in  ewamplei  correctly  finished. 


AddiUont«at. 

Subtraction  test. 

MultipUcatiOD  t«4. 

Division  tMt 

Butt«. 

Colum- 
bia. 

Butte. 

Cohim- 
bJlA. 

Buttt. 

Colom- 
bia. 

Butte. 

Cohim- 
bia. 

VIII 

6.3 

3.8 
8.4 
2.0 

4.7 
4.7 
4.0 
3.3 

9.8 
7.1 
6.8 
6.5 

6.S 
7.0 
5.8 
4.0 

8.1 
6.5 
5.0 
4.1 

4.5 
5.6 
4.2 
3.2 

10.2 

1:1 

3.6 

5.5 

VII 

&.S 

VI 

3.8 

V 

3.5 

To  show  where  the  weakest  spots  of  the  Columbia  system  are,  as 
shown  by  the  Courtis  test,  a  table  setting  forth  the  standing  made  by 
the  several  schools  of  the  system  follows : 


Columbia  schools  compared, 

ADDITION. 


• 

BzamplM. 

White  schools. 

Netro 
Kitoob. 

Gradts. 

o   . 

W  ffi 

n 

1 

IS 

1 

i 
S 

1 

1 

s 

If 

1 

1 

vra... 

/Examplos  attempted 

8.1 
64.0 

&5.0 
4.9 

61.6 
4.0 

42.7 

5.9 

5S.e 

vn.... 

lExampIee  attempted 

8.3 
66.8 

7.1 
70.0 

6.4 
58.7 

8.1 
66.8 

7.4 
62.7 

7.0 
66.8 

7.3 
65.0 

6.3 
56.4 

5.8 
50.0 

8.4 
67.0 

8.4 
67.5 

6.5 
66.0 

6.9 
75.0 

6.7 
55.0 

6.6 
87.7 

6.8 

55.0 

VI 

/Examples  attempted 

7.5 
52.5 

5.5 
M.0 

5.4 

1  Percentage  correct 

50.0 

V 

/Example  attempted 

\PernentagBOOfTect.   .             ..  . 

4.8 

41.4 

SUBTRACTION. 

/Examples  attempted 

9.9 
76.2 



5.3 
53.3 

9.9 
53.7 

3.1 
32.0 

8.4 

VIII... 

575 

Examples  attempted r 

10.1 
75.3 

9.6 
81.0 

8.0 
77.8 

0.4 
82.6 

0.0 
80.0 

7.1 
74.0 

9.7 
76.2 

9.0 
81.0 

6.7 
66.4 

8.0 
03.0 

9.1 
68.1 

8.0 
78.8 

10.9 
76.0 

8.0 
650 

7.9 
50.0 

9.0 

VII 

99.0 

Examples  attempted 

8.3 
75.0 

5.6 
67.6 

55 

VI 

Percentage  correct 

52.3 

'Examnles attemnted..-  ... 

5.4 

V 

380 
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rExiiiBpl4fl  atVtmp444. r 

7.8 
66.1 

6.3 
43.6 

4.8 
68.6 

3.1 
44.3 

6.8 

vlii... 

66.1 

RxflxnDlM  attinnpted 

8.6 
78.7 

0,8 
TO.O 

6.3 
64.4 

7.6 
74.8 

6.4 
68.6 

6.8 
77.2 

7.9 
78.7 

7.0 
68.8 

6.4 
61.0 

9.1 
81.8 

7.6 
68.7 

6.7 
67.0 

8.2 
78.8 

6.6 
67.6 

6.8 
87.7 

6.0 

vn.... 

PttrSmStffTcoriSrt 

60.0 

RxAmpin  ftitpmpted 

6.8 
49.0 

6.0 
79.0 

6.0 

VI 

PtmmtAgfi  correct     . .               ...... 

68.7 

Rzamplffl  fttt4mpt4d. 

3.4 

V 

33.0 

DIVISION. 


/Rxampkff  ftttomptwl 

7.2 
86.3 

3.9 
43.6 

3.2 
68.8 

1.7 
86.0 

4.8 

VUi... 

PflTOentlkgA  COITMTt      .     .      ...     .... 

68.8 

Rxamplfis  atternpU^ 

6.9 
89.1 

6.9 
85.9 

4.7 
71.6 

6.7 
80.9 

6.3 
83.6 

4.7 
60.0 

8.1 
86.1 

7.6 
91.0 

4.6 
66.0 

9.7 
100.0 

6.0 
80.0 

6.2 
70.0. 

6.8 
88.3 

4.2 
68.3 

4.6 
87.7 

4.6 

VII 

63.0 

Examplm  attempted 

4.6 
86.0 

4.2 
68.0 

6.0 

VI 

Peroentafe  eornet 

61.6 

RT^mpiMi  Attempted. 

2.6 

V 

Peroentafe  oorreft 

80.7 

Granting  to  principals  the  time  and  the  authority  to  supervise  the 
work  of  their  schools  and  holding  them  responsible  for  results; 
initiating  frequent  comparative  tests  given  from  time  to  time  by  the 
superintendent  and  supervisors  to  find  out  how  the  work  is  going; 
devising  a  methodology  for  dealing  effectively  with  the  drill  phases 
of  school  work;  and  constructive  supervision  intelligently  exercised, 
will  operate  to  lift  this  branch  of  the  work  of  Columbia's  system 
speedily  to  a  worthy  place  among  the  schools  and  cities  whose  attain- 
ments afford  a  reasonable  standard  for  all. 

a  THB  BBABONINO  TUT  IN  ABITHlf  KRa 

No  very  satisfactory  tests  for  measuring  the  ability  of  pupils  to 
solve  problems  involving  reasoning  have  been  devised.  The  most 
widely  used  i^  that  worked  out  by  Stone.^  Stone  himself  used  it  in 
testing  the  6  A  grades  of  26  cities.  It  has  been  used  also  in  a  num- 
ber of  city  school  surveys;  so  that  results  gotten  in  many  places  are 
of  record,  affording  fairly  definite  standards  of  what  is  to  be  ex- 
pected from  its  use.  The  test  containa  12  problems  graduated  in 
difficulty  and  having  a  varying  credit  value  dependent  upon  their 
difficulty.   The  time  allowance  for  the  test  is  exactly  15  minutes. 

While  Stone's  plan  for  marking  the  papers  allows,  credit  for 
examples  partly  right  and  for  examples  which  are  not  completed, 
nevertheless,  in  order  that  conditions  under  which  the  papers  are 
marked  may  not  be  subject  to  variation  due  to  the  variation  in  the 
values  whicb  different  examiners  would  give  such  papers,  it  hsa  been 
the  practice  in  most  recent  surveys  to  allow  no  credit  for  problems 
which  are  only  partly  correct  or  which  are  incomplete.  Thus,  for 
example,  in  the  Butte  (Mont.)  survey,  in  the  survey  of  the  schools  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  in  the  survey  of  the  schools  of  San  Francisco,  and  in 

^  stone,  C.  W.  StandardiMd  Reiicmlng  Tests  In  Arithmetic.  Teachera  College,  Colom- 
Ua  UnlTendty.     1916. 
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that  of  the  schools  of  Janesville,  Wia,  in  each  of  which  the  Stone 
test  was  used,  the  problems  were  marked  on  the  basis  only  of  right 
or  wrong  answers.  In  order  that  Columbia  might  be  compared  with 
these  cities  in  the  results  obtained,  this  method  of  marking  was  em- 
ployed. 
The  test,  with  the  value  given  to  each  problem,  follows: 

THE  BTONK  BEASONINO  TE8T. 

(Solve  as  many  of  Um  foUowing  problema  as  700  have  time  for;  work  them  In  order  ai 

numbered.) 

1.  If  yon  boy  2  tablets  at  7  cents  each  and  a  book  for  65  cents,  how  much 
change  should  you  receive  from  a  two-dollar  bUl?    (1.0.) 

2.  John  sold  4  Saturday  Evening  Posts  at  5  cents  each.  He  kept  one-half 
the  money  and  with  the  other  half  he  bought  Sunday  papers  at  2  cents  each. 
How  many  did  he  buy?    (1.0.) 

3.  If  James  had  4  times  as  much  money  as  Qeorge,  he  would  have  |1& 
How  much  money  has  (George?    (1.0.) 

4.  How  many  pencils  can  you  buy  for  50  cents  at  the  rate  of  2  for  5  cents? 
(1.0.) 

5.  The  uniforms  for  a  baseball  nine  cost  |2.50  each.  The  shoes  cost  $2  a 
pair.    What  was  the  total  cost  of  uniforms  and  shoes  for  the  nine?    (1.0.) 

6.  In  the  schools  of  a  certain  city  there  are  2,200  pupils ;  one-half  are  in  the 
primary  grade,  one-fourth  in  the  grammar  grades,  one-eighth  in  the  high 
school,  and  the  rest  in  the  night  school.  How  many  pupils  are  there  in  the 
night  school?    (1.4.) 

7.  If  3i  tons  of  coal  cost  $21,  what  will  5)  tons  cost?     (1.2.) 

8.  A  news  dealer  bought  some  magazines  for  $1.  He  sold  them  for  $1.20, 
gaining  5  cents  on  each  magazine.    How  many  magaxines  were  there?    (1.6.) 

9.  A  girl  spent  one-eighth  of  her  money  for  car  fare,  and  three  times  as 
much  for  clothes.  Half  of  what  she  had  left  was  80  cents.  How  mnch  money 
did  she  have  at  first?    (2.0.) 

10.  Two  girls  receive  $2.10  tor  making  buttonholes.  One  makes  42,  tbe  other 
2a    How  shall  they  divide  the  money?     (2.0.) 

11.  Mr.  Brown  paid  one-third  of  the  cost  of  a  building;  Mr.  Johnson  paid 
one-half  the  cost  Mr.  Johnson  received  $500  more  annual  rent  than  Mr. 
Brown.    How  much  did  he  receive?    (2.0.) 

12.  A  freight  train  left  Albany  for  New  York  at  6  o'clock.  An  express  train 
left  on  the  same  track  at  8  o'clock.  It  went  at  the  rate  of  40  miles  an  hoar. 
At  what  time  of  day  will  it  overtake  the  freight  train  if  the  freight  train  stx^e 
after  it  has  gone  66  miles?    (2.0.) 

RenUU  0/  the  reatoning  tut  in  white  $thooli. 


Bdioolfandgradea. 

Nnm- 
berof 
papUs. 

Total 
exam- 
ples 
at- 
tempted. 

Total 

Tet- 
cant- 
age  of 
aocii- 
tacy. 

Total 
credits. 

credits 

per 
pupU, 

Aver- 
age 

exam- 

tempted 
pSJl. 

Aver- 
age 

exam- 

^t 
pupfl. 

Blossom  Street  School: 

OnMieV 

34 
9 

100 

67 

76 
85 

47.5 
61.4 

78.0 
36.3 

8.3 
4.0 

6.6 
6.3 

3.1 
4  0 

Grade  VI 

Grade  Vn 

Total 

83 

217 

ill 

51.1 

U4.3 

8.4 

6.6 

8.3 
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ReMuUs  of  the  reasoning  teat  in  white  •ohooI«— Ctontinned. 

flcboolsandfradw. 

Num- 
ber of 
pupils. 

Total 
exam- 

tempted. 

ToUl 
exam- 

Per- 
cent- 
age of 
accu- 
racy. 

Total 
credits. 

Aver- 

er^its 

per 
pupU. 

Aver- 
age 

exam- 
ples 
at- 
tempted 
per 

pupU. 

Aver- 
age 
exam- 

^^t 

per 

pupU. 

Logan  School: 

OradcV  

89 
65 
67 

406 
489 
540 

275 
304 
396 

67.7 
62.1 
73.3 

294.6 
331.0 
432.0 

3.3 
5.0 
6.4 

4.5 
7.5 
8.0 

8.0 

Grade  VI 

4.6 

QradeVU 

5.9 

Ttotal 

221 

68 
62 
M 

1,435 

975 

•7.9 

1,057.6 

4.7 

6.4 

4.4 

Grade  V 

428 
428 
444 

196 
297 
811 

45.5 
70.5 
70.  e 

203.4 
317.0 
349.3 

2.9 
5.1 
6.4 

6.0 
6.9 
8.2 

3.8 

OndeVI 

4.7 

Grade  Vn 

5.8 

Total 

184 

1,300 

703 

54.0 

868.6 

4.7 

7.0 

3.8 

Grade  V 

36 
25 
20 

170 

176 
183 

89 
118 
122 

52.8 
67.0 
66.6 

90.6 
134.0 
142.8 

2.5 
5.0 
7.1 

4.7 
7.0 
9.1 

3.4 

Grade  VI 

4.7 

Grade  VII 

6.1 

Ttotal 

81 

529 

329 

62.1 

357.4 

4.4 

6.5 

4.0 

Grade  V 

52 
49 

33 

309 

358 
220 

175 
230 
164 

66.6 
64.2 
74.5 

178.2 
247.6 
177.6 

3.4 

5.0 
5.3 

5.9 
7.3 
6.6 

3.3 

Grade  VI 

4.7 

Grade  vn 

5.0 

Total 

134 

887 

669 

64.1 

603.4 

4.5 

6.6 

4.3 

Waverlev  School: 

Grade  V 

19 
11 
20 

109 
70 
154 

48 
54 
104 

44.0 
77.1 
67.5 

48.4 
58.0 
120.0 

2.5 
5.2 
6.0 

5.7 
6.3 

7.7 

3.6 

Grade  VI 

4.7 

Grade  vn 

5.3 

Total 

50 

333 

906 

61.8 

226.4 

4.6 

6.6 

4.0 

High  school: 

Grade  vm 

197 

1,270 

998 

78.5 

1,075.2 

5.4 

6.4 

5.0 

Total  for  all 

900 

5,971 

3,891 

65.1 

4,302.8 

4.7 

6.6 

4.3 

Results  of  the  reasoning  test  in  negro  schools. 


BdMolsandgmdM. 

Num- 
ber of 

Total 
exam- 

tempted. 

Total 
exam- 

rS^. 

Per. 
cent- 
age  of 
accu- 
racy. 

Total 
credits. 

Aver- 

cr^ts 

per 
pupU. 

Aver- 
age 

exam- 
ples 
at- 
tempted 

pupil. 

Aver- 
age 
exam- 

^t 

pupn. 

Booker  T.  WaaUnffUm  School: 
Grade  V 

38 

36 
13 

114 
149 
83 

93 

•7 

5t.O 
65.7 
69.6 

•6.0 
108.6 
69.8 

1.7 
8.1 
4.8 

8.1 
4.0 
•.8 

1.6 

Grade  VI 

1.6 

QndeVn 

4.4 

Total 

86 

846 

311 

•0.9 

333.3 

3.7 

4.0 

1.4 

Howard  School: 

Grade  V 

It 
44 
48 
88 

388 

386 
351 
966 

99 

148 
180 

41.1 
58.9 

•7.6 

l«.0 
101.4 

148.8 
185.7 

1.0 
1.3 
3.1 
8.3 

4.6 
6.8 
5.1 
4.9 

1.0 

cKdevi.::::.:::. :::::::::: 

1.1 

Grade  vn 

8.1 

Gftde  vm.. 

8.1 

ToUL 

386 

1,140 

616 

45.3 

534.9 

3.3 

4.8 

1.1 

«rotalforall 

823 

1,486 

717 

48.9 

768.3 

1.3 

4.6 

XI 
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Columbia  schools  compared  in  average  examples  per  pupU  attempted  and  rigM} 


White  schooli. 

Negro  BChoob. 

All 
white 
Bdiools. 

All 
negro 
sdiooh. 

Oredee. 

BIOS. 

8om 
Street. 

Logan. 

Mo- 
Master. 

Shan- 
don. 

^': 

Wav- 
erley. 

High 
School. 

Book- 
er T. 
Wash- 
ing, 
ton. 

How- 
ard. 

The 
entki 

3L 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade.... 
Seventh  grade.. 
Eighth  grade... 

/    6.6 

\    3.1 

/    6.3 

4.0 

4.5 
3.0 
7.6 
4.6 
8.0 
5.9 

6.0 
2.8 
6.9 
4.7 
8.2 
5.8 

4.7 
2.4 
7.0 
4.7 
9.1 
6.1 

5.9 
3.3 
7.3 
4.7 
6.6 
5.0 

5.7 
2.5 
6.3 
4.7 
7.7 
6.2 

""6.4' 
5.0 

3.2 
1.6 
4.0 
2.6 
6.3 
4.4 

4.5 
l.O 
5.3 
2.2 
5.2 
3.1 
4.6 
3.1 

5.4 
2.9 
7.1 
4.7 
7.9 
5.6 
6.4 
5.0 

4.1 
1.2 
4.7 
214 
5.4 
3.3 
4.6 
5.0 

14 
6.S 
iO 
7.3 
5.1 
6.0 

4.6 

All  grades.. 

j    6.6 
\    3.3 

6.4 
4.4 

7.0 
3.8 

6.5 
4.0 

6.6 
4.2 

6.6 

4.0 

6.4 
5.0 

4.0 
2.4 

4.8 
2.1 

6.6 
4.3 

4.6 
2.2 

&1 
17 

>  The  upper  figures  show  the  number  attempted;  the  lower,  the  number  rig^t. 
Columbia  schools  compared  in  average  accura^} 


White  schools. 

Negro  schools. 

All 
white 
achooK 

All 
negro 

Grades. 

Bloe- 

Bom 

Street. 

Logan. 

Mo- 
Master. 

Shan- 
don. 

Tay- 
lor. 

Wav- 
erley. 

High 
School. 

Book- 
er T. 
Wash- 
ing, 
ton. 

How- 
ard. 

ThB 
entJie 
sys. 
tem. 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  wade.... 
Seventh  grade. . 

47.5 
61.4 

67.7 
62.1 
73,3 

45.5 
70.5 
70.0 

52.3 
67.0 
66.6 

66.6 
64.2 
74.5 

44.0 
77.1 
67.5 

'*78.'5' 

50.0 
65.7 
69.5 

23.0 
42.1 
58.9 
67.6 

54.2 
65.7 
71.1 
78.5 

29.5 
50.9 
61.5 
67.6 

4&1 
flQL4 

Eighth  grade... 

7&I 

AU  grades.. 

51.1 

67.9 

54.0 

62.1 

64,1 

61.8 

78.5 

6a9 

45.2 

65.1 

48.0 

61.9 

I  Shown  by  the  percentage  of  attempts  which  were  ri^t. 
Columbia  schools  compared  in  credits  received^ 


White  schools. 

Negro  schools. 

All 
white 

BOfaOOiSL 

All 

Oiadee. 

Bloa- 

som 

Street. 

Logan. 

Mo- 
Master. 

Shan- 
don. 

Tay- 
lor. 

Wav- 

erley. 

High 
School. 

Book- 
er T. 
Wash- 
ing- 
ton. 

How- 
ard. 

ThB 
entke 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade.... 
Baventn  grade.. 

8.2 

4.0 

3.3 
5.0 
6.4 

2.9 
5.1 
6.4 

2.5 
5.0 
7.1 

3.4 
6.0 
5.3 

2.5 
6.2 
6.0 

'hi  A 

1.7 
3.1 
4.6 

1.0 
2L8 
3.1 
3.2 

3.0 
5.0 
6.3 
5.4 

1.2 
1.1 

1.4 

8.2 

IS 

4.4 
&6 

Eighth  grade... 

i» 

AU  grades.. 

8.4 

4.7 

4.7 

4.4 

4.5 

4.5 

5.4 

2.7 

2.2 

4.7 

2.3 

il 

1  Grade  averages  only  are  given. 
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CitiM. 


VgnKles. 


IfedUn 
pupil. 


Average 
per 

pupil. 


Vlgrtdesw 


Median 
pupil. 


Average 

per 

pupil. 


vn 


Median 
pupil. 


Average 

per 

pupil. 


vmgradM. 


Median 
pupil. 


Average 

per 

pupil. 


JamsvlUe,  Wis.  (15,000  pop.). 
Butte,  Moot.  (40,000  pop.). . . 
Salt  lAlte City.... ..!?....... 

Ban  Frandaoo 

Columbia: 

White  pupils. 

"•'SX''.'':::::::::::;: 


2.40 
2.20 
8.70 
2.85 


1.89 
2.44 
4.08 
2.40 

8.0 
1.2 

2.5 


8.4 

3.0 
6.4 
5.52 


2  93 
4.24 
6.46 

4.06 

5.0 
2.6 
4.4 


6.60 
580 
8.60 
5.40 


5.20 
5.96 
8.86 
4.96 

6.3 
S.4 

5.6- 


6.3 
7.7 
10.5 
6.8 


6.48 
7.83 
10.44 
6.43 

5.4 
8.2 
4.9 


QBSEEVATIONS   OIT   THE  RKASONING  TEST. 

Such  a  test  as  this  throws  light  on  two  important  phases  of  the 
arithmetic  work  of  the  schools,  the  rate  of  speed  with  which  chil- 
dren work,  and  the  accuracy  of  their  work.  Given  the  number  of 
pupils  in  the  classes  and  the  number  of  examples  attempted,  and 
the  average  rate  per  pupil  can  easily  be  found.  Given,  in  addi- 
tion, the  number  of  examples  solved  correctly,  and  the  average  of 
accuracy  for  classes,  for  grades,  for  schools,  and  for  the  entire  system 
can  be  determined.  The  preceding  tables  show  these  facts  for 
Columbia. 

Based  upon  his  experience  in  giving  this  test  in  26  representative 
city  school  systems.  Stone  suggests  the  following  as  a  tentative  stand- 
ard of  accomplishment  for  the  several  grades:^ 

Of  the  fifth-grade  pupils  80  per  cent  should  reach  or  exceed  5.5 
credits  with  75  per  cent  accuracy. 

Of  the  sixth-grade  pupils  80  per  cent  should  reach  or  exceed  6.5 
credits  with  80  per  cent  accuracy. 

Of  the  seventh-grade  pupils  80  per  cent  should  reach  or  exceed 
7.6  credits  with  85  per  cent  accuracy. 

Of  the  eighth-grade  pupils  80  per  cent  should  reach  or  exceed  90 
per  cent  accuracy. 

Judged  by  the  standard  set  by  St<Mie,  the  result  of  the  test  in  the 
Columbia  schools  is  disappointing  in  the  credits  received,  in  the 
number  of  problems  attempted,  and  in  the  percentage  of  accuracy 
reached  by  the  several  grades.  While  Stone  would  allow  credit  for 
problems  partly  correct  and  partly  finished,  a  method  of  grading 
not  adopted  by  the  committee,  for  reasons  already  mentioned,  yet 
it  was  found  in  grading  the  papers  that  Stone's  method  would  not 
have  increased  the  averages  except  in  very  slight  degree. 

When,  however,  Columbia  is  compared  with  other  cities  in  which 
the  test  has  been  given,  wherein  the  same  method  of  marking  papers 
was  employed,  she  appears  to  very  much  better  advantage. 

^  stone,  C  W.     Stuidardlied  Beasonlnf  Tests  in  Arltlimetle,  p.  21. 
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Conddermg  the  score  in  average  credits  made  by  the  white  chil- 
dren  alone,  it  is  seen  that  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grades  of 
the  Columbia  schools  excel  the  corresponding  grades  of  all  of  the 
cities  of  the  preceding  table  except  those  of  Salt  Lake  City.  The 
eighth  grade  of  Columbia,  however,  is  the  lowest  of  the  eighth 
grades  in  all  of  the  cities  of  the  list  In  this  connection  it  should 
be  pointed  out  that  the.  eighth  grade  in  Columbia  is  classed  as  a 
high-school  grade  and  receives  no  formal  instruction  in  arithmetic, 
although  work  is  given  in  high-school  mathematics.  In  the  other 
cities  of  the  list  the  eighth  grades  are  in  the  elementary  division  of 
schools  and  probably  receive  definite  drill  in  arithmetical  processes. 

When  the  Columbia  system  as  a  whole  is  compared  with  the  entire 
systems  of  the  cities  of  the  list,  the  relative  rank  is,  of  course,  not 
so  high,  for  the  poor  success  with  which  the  negro  schools  met  the 
test  lowers  the  rating  for  the  city  considerably.  Even  with  the 
negroes  included,  however,  an  examination  of  tJie  preceding  table 
will  show  that  with  the  exception  of  the  eighth  grade  all  grades  of 
the  Columbia  schools  excelled  the  corresponding  grades  of  the  Sui 
Francisco  schools. 

By  making  reference  to  the  foregoing  tables,  especially  to  those  in 
which  the  several  schools  of  the  system  are  compared,  informatiim 
can  be  secured  which  will  show  where  special  work  needs  to  be 
done  in  order  that  the  several  schools  and  grades  may  be  brought 
up  to  a  higher  standard  of  excellence. 
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Though  many  children  fail  to  enter  school,  and,  for  reasons  for 
which  a  system  can  not  be  held  responsible,  many  withdraw  after 
entering,  nevertheless,  in  general,  the  drawing  power  of  a  given  sys- 
tem, and  its  holding  power  as  well,  are  legitimate  criteria  for  judg- 
ing, in  part  at  least,  of  its  efficiency.    . 

THE  ACCURACY  OF  THE  COLUMBIA  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

The  Columbia  school  census,  taken  in  February,  1918,  shows  that 
there  are,  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21,  a  total  of  7,988  children,  of 
whom  4,898  are  whites  and  3,040  are  negroes.  Studies  show  that  the 
ratio  which  the  young  people  of  these  ages  bear  to  the  entire  popu- 
lation is  nearly  constant  among  cities  of  the  same  general  type 
throughout  the  country.  According  to  the  United  States  Census 
for  1910  this  ratio  in  Chicago  was  27.2  per  cent;  in  Cleveland,  26.9 
per  cent;  in  Detroit,  26.4  per  cent;  in  Pittsburgh,  27.6  per  cent; 
and  in  St.  Louis,  26.4  per  cent.  Corresponding  figures  for  other 
cities  of  the  same  approximate  characteristics  and  for  other  censuses 
run  about  the  same.  Thus,  for  example,  Columbia's  total  popula- 
tion in  1910  was  26,319,  while  the  children  of  the  ages  of  5  to  19, 
inclusive,  numbered  7,125,  or  27  per  cent  of  the  total,  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  other  cities.  If  this  ratio  holds  good  to-day,  and  no 
reason  is  apparent  why  it  should  have  changed  materially  during 
the  time  which  has  intervened,  then,  based  on  the  school  census  re- 
turns, the  present  population  of  Columbia  would  not  reach  S0,000. 
The  Census  Bureau,  however,  credited  Columbia  with  a  population 
in  1915  of  34,058,  determined  by  a  method  of  estimating  the  growth 
of  cities,  which  gives  the  minimum  possibility  rather  than  the  nutxi- 
mum.  By  this  same  method  of  estimating  growth,  Columbia  should 
have  a  population  in  1918  of  at  least  39,000.  If  the  same  ratio  bs- 
tween  school  age  and  total  populati(Mi  holds  now,  then  the  school 
census  should  show  at  least  10,500  names,  as  against  7,938  actuaMy 
enumerated. 

A  check  on  this  conclusion  can  be  gotten  in  this  way:  In  1910, 
according  to  the  Federal  statistics,  53.2  per  cent  of  the  children  of 
Columbia  6  to  20  years  of  age  were  in  school.  In  1917  the  total 
school  enrollment  reported  by  the  school  authorities  was  6,104.  If 
the  ratio  between  those  in  and  out  of  school  is  the  same  as  in  1910, 

106 
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the  school  census  should  show  a  total  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20 
of  about  11,500  children.  While  the  proportion  of  diildren  now  in 
school  as  compared  with  those  not  enrolled  may  be  somewhat  greater 
than  in  1910,  due  to  an  increased  community  interest  in  education, 
nevertheless,  as  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  enforce  the  act  provid- 
ing for  compulsory  school  attendance  of  all  of  the  ages  of  8  to  14,  in- 
clusive, it  is  unlikely  that  this  change  in  ratio  is  sufficient  to  affect 
the  estimate  seriously.  It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  had  the  school 
census  enumerators  succeeded  in  getting  the  names  of  all  the  children 
the  list  would  have  shown  that  there  are  now  in  Columbia  at  least 
10,500  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21. 

Still  another  check  on  this  estimate  of  the  number  of  children  in 
Columbia  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  can  be  employed.  The 
Federal  Census  of  1910  shows  that,  of  the  children  in  Columbia  be- 
tween the  ages  of  6  and  14,  74  per  cent  were  attending  school,  public 
and  private.  The  1917  school  report  of  Columbia  shows  that  in  the 
public  schools  alone  there  were  enrolled  in  the  first  eight  grades, 
corresponding  to  the  age  period  of  6  to  14  years,  a  total  of  5,707 
pupils.  If  the  same  percentage  holds  good,  then  this  number  is  74 
per  cent  of  the  actual  number  of  pupils  in  the  city  of  these  ages. 
That  is  to  say,  on  the  basis  of  this  reasoning  there  should  be  about 
7,700  pupils  in  Columbia  between  the  ages  of  6  and  14.  According 
to  the  school  census,  however,  there  are  only  about  5,300,  a  num- 
ber which  is  about  one-third  short  of  what  should  be  expected. 
Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  there  are  quite  a  number  of 
children  of  these  ages  in  private  and  parochial  schools,  which  would 
operate  to  increase  the  expectancy  rather  than  decrease  it. 

But  the  final  reason  for  thinking  that  the  school  census  recently 
taken  has  fallen  short  of  an  enumeration  of  all  of  the  children  lies 
in  the  fact  that  in  1910  the  Federal  Census  credits  Columbia,  with 
7,272  children  between  the  ages  of  6  and  20  and  2,570  under  5  years, 
whereas  the  school  census  gives  but  7,988  children  for  the  age  period 
of  6  to  21,  inclusive,  one  year  longer,  and  8,596  for  the  period  below 
6 ;  also  one  year  longer  than  the  division  made  by  the  Federal  Census 
ttiumeratora  That  is,  during  the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  the 
Federal  C^isus  was  taken,  eight  years,  according  to  the  school  census 
there  has  been  an  increase,  in  the  one  case,  of  but  666  and  of  cmly 
1,026  in  the  other.  Part  of  this  apparent  increase,  too,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  due  to  the  fact  that  each  period  compared  is  one  year 
longer  in  the  case  of  the  local  school  census.  Columbia  has  surely 
grown  more  rapidly  during  the  past  eight  years  than  these  differences 
would  indicate. 

Looking  at  the  matter,  then,  from  all  angles,  it  would  seem  a  con- 
servative conclusion  that  any  discussion  of  Columbia's  school  prob- 
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lems  which  is  based  on  data  secured  through  the  local  school  census 
should  take  into  account  an  increase  of  about  one-third  in  the  totals 
therein  given. 

THE  superintendent's  OPINION. 

Supt.  Dreher  does  not  think  there  is  an  error  in  the  census  in  excess 
of  2  per  cent.    Speaking  of  the  population  of  Columbia,  he  says : 

Tbe  population  of  Golumbla  In  round  numbers  Increased  from  21,000  to  26,000 
in  tbe  decade  from  1900  to  1010,  wblcb  sbows  an  annual  Increase  of  500.  In 
the  fall  of  1915  Dr.  S.  B.  Flsbburne,  health  officer  of  the  city,  compiled  a  census 
record  made  out  by  men  who  were  at  work  with  him  and  who  made  house-to- 
house  inspections  in  connection  with  their  duties,  and  therefore  have  had  ex- 
perience in  collecting  data.  Their  figures  gave  31,000  (exact  30,976)  and  a 
school  population  of  6,196.  Here,  again,  we  have  an  Increase  of  1,000  a  year. 
During  this  period,  however,  Shandon,  Waverley,  and  North  Columbia  were 
annexed,  which  probably  accounts  for  an  increase  of  500  a  year  over  the  decade 
before. 

In  view  of  these  figures  I  am  unable  to  see  how  our  population  has  increased 
from  26,000  in  1910  to  40,000  in  1918.  My  school  reports  for  the  past  few  years 
are  based  on  35,000,  and  my  opinion  is  that  this  figure  is  more  nearly  correct 
than  40,000,  although  well-informed  men  here  say  that  we  have  40,000  in  the 
city  limits. 

In  regard  to  the  accuracy  of  the  school  census  I  wish  to  say  that  I  could 
scarcely  select  men  who  are  more  capable  of  making  accurate  returns  than 
the  men  who  did  the  work  for  us  in  March.  Six  of  them  were  our  own  prin- 
cipals and  high-school  teachers,  who  were  assigned  to  their  own  districts  where 
possible ;  two  others  had  been  working  in  the  post  oflice  for  a  number  of  years 
and  understand  clerical  details  thoroughly;  the  third  was  a  man  who  was 
formerly  in  the  retaU  furniture  business  on  the  installment  plan,  and  therefore 
went  aU  over  the  city  in  connection  with  his  work.  Again,  this  census  was  not 
rushed  at  all  in  view  of  the  fact  that  tlie  schools  were  closed  and  no  pressure 
was  brought  upon  the  men  to  get  through  on  a  definite  schedule  time.  They 
made  return  visits  time  and  time  again  to  get  the  information  from  homes  that 
were  previously  unaccounted  for.  Doubtless  ^me  children  were  overlooked, 
but  I  can  never  bring  myself  to  believe  that  as  many  as  3,500  were  not 
enumerated. 

A  summary  of  the  school  census  returns  distributed  as  to  race,  age, 
sex,  and  attendance  districts  follows: 

Age  distribution  of  white  children  in  school — School  census. 


SCDOOiS. 

B<^. 

Oirls. 

To- 
tal. 

Ages. 

To- 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

(>) 

tal. 

Waverley 

185 
243 
203 
443 
431 
206 

129 
270 
351 
482 
488 
264 

264 
622 
644 
925 
919 
469 

1 
3 
0 
10 
14 
7 

7 
20 
26 
53 
44 
32 

31 
43 
68 
80 
93 
61 

30 
42 
52 
111 
97 
64 

24 
53 

76 
117 
86 
48 

20 
53 
71 
106 

84 
51 

21 
54 
54 
96 
86 
53 

23 

47 
60 
05 
77 
34 

32 
42 
62 
81 
83 
48 

20 
36 
47 
62 
68 
28 

25 
45 
40 
43 
65 
21 

9 
31 
21 
28 
43 
11 

8 
15 
21 
24 
32 

8 

6 
10 
25 
11 
24 

2 

5 
10 

7 

6 
22 

5 

1 
0 
4 

0 

1 
1 

1 

19 
10 
3 
0 
0 

264 

Shftndon 

52? 

Taylor 

644 

IjOgBH.       

925 

McMaster 

019 

Blossom  Street 

469 

Total 

1,750 

1,W5 

8,743 

35 

182 

376 

396 

404 

384 

364 

336 

348 

265 

239 

143 

108 

78 

56 

7 

33 

3, 743 

>  Age  not  known. 
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Age  distribution  of  ¥)hite  children  not  in  school — Bchjool  census. 


Bohools. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

To- 
tal. 

Ages. 

To- 

0 

7 

3 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

20 

21 

0) 

tal. 

Waverley 

03 
42 
111 
104 
134 
120 

37 
S3 
106 
107 
101 

a 

100 

74 
210 
331 
383 
901 

1 
4 
7 

33 
17 

10 

13     2 
3     1 
40     f 

84   13 

37  33 

38  8 

1 
1 

? 

0 
8 

0  0 

3  21 

1  3 

7     1 

f   a 

4  0 

0 
0 
8 

1 

0 

3  1  f  12  14  16 
1  (  3  5  6  6 
6    1    33  18  29   82 

13  20  40  87  61  24 
1     0   16  25  83  18 

18  20  24  16  20  10 

13 
18 
25 
40 
21 
18 

7 
2 
5 
3 

0 
8 

3 

100 

Shandon 

74 

Taylor 

310 

Logan. 

331 

McMaster 

9^ 

Blossom  Street 

301 

Total 

034 

m 

1.1« 

00140 

51 

37 

34 

i 

10 

20 

43  56113 

113|l45104 

134 

31 

121,155 

'  Age  not  ItDown. 
Age  distrilmtion  of  negro  children  in  school — School  census. 


Soliools. 

1 

1 

1 

Aw. 

0 

7 

3 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

30 

21 

(0 

1 

Waverloy 

196 
7 

71 
170 
274 
230 

308 
8 
88 
209 
386 
320 

494 
15 
169 
879 
600 
550 

7 
0 
0 
20 
33 
9 

38 
1 
10 
32 
52 
56 

41 
3 
14 

27 
74 
03 

55 
0 
0 
40 
61 
00 

58 
1 

16 
44 
84 
58 

37 
2 
16 
61 
86 
05 

45 
2 

10 
32 
09 
58 

45 

• 
19 
27 
52 
53 

37 
3 
27 
31 
58 
38 

41 
0 
12 
24 
45 
32 

39 
1 

10 
15 
25 
21 

24 

1 
9 
7 
S 
14 

12 
0 
8 

0 
0 

10 

8 
0 
1 
2 
2 
2 

3 
0 
0 
0 
2 
5 

0 
0 
1 
0 
4 
1 

4 
9 
0 
2 
0 
5 

404 

Shannon  .-n>,..Tn..« r- 

15 

Taylor 

150 

liOgan    ...,.,-- 

379 

IfcMwft^^''  ,        -,,-,,-- 

000 

Blossom  Street 

550 

Total 

m 

1,309 

2,257 

00 

180 

221 

331 

«,! 

266 

216 

196 

194 

154 

HI 

63 

42 

15 

10 

6 

13  2,257 

1  Age  not  known. 
Age  distribution  of  negro  children  not  in  school — School  census. 


Bohools. 

1 

o 

AgM. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

0) 

i 

Waverley • 

64 
4 

39 

M 

81 
4 

31 

145 

8 
70 
147 

1 
0 
0 
7 
18 

14 
3 
4 
5 

17 
9 

3 
0 
3 
2 
5 
1 

? 

5 

4 
0 
6 
9 
16 
7 

5 
0 

4 

9 

23 

13 

8 

0 
4 
21 

7 
10 

0 
0 
6 

26 
30 
25 

22 

1 

2 

15 

21 

26 

18 
2 
11 
21 
33 
22 

22 

1 
5 

10 
0 
21 

16 
0 
3 
11 
13 
30 

12 
0 
1 
0 

12 
0 

1 

0 
5 

1 
2 
2 

14^ 

Shandon 

fl 

Taylor 

70 

Xx)gan               

147 

McMaster 

109114 
93    97 

1 

723 

Blossom  Street 

ion 

1    " 

Total 

3^390 

783i'  29 

52 

36 

14 

22 

9 

19|  42 

54 

50 

93 

87 

107 

65 

72 

31 

11 

7R3 

»  Agb  not  knrwn. 
Summary  of  the  school  census  (&-21). 


Ages. 

To- 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

10 

17 

18 

19 

90 

21 

0) 

tal. 

Whites: 

In  school 

35 
66 

182 
149 

376 
51 

390 
27 

404 
24 

384 
46 

364 
16 

336 
26 

348 
43 

255 
55 

239 
113 

143 
113 

108 
145 

78 
104 

55 

134 

7 
31 

33 

12 

3,743 
1,155 

Not  In  school 

Total 

101 

331 

427 

423 

428 

430 

380 

362 

391 

310 

35? 

256 

253 

182 

Iffi 

38 

45 

4,898 

Negroes: 

In  school 

. 

1 

09 
39 

189 
52 

221 
26 

231 
14 

261 
22 

286 
9 

216 
19 

196 
42 

194 
54 

154 
60 

HI 
93 

63 

87 

42 

107 

15 
65 

10 
72 

6 
31 

13 
11 

783 

Not  In  school 

Total 

98 
199 

241 

247 

245 

283 
"Hi 

h5 

235 

238 

248 

204 

204 

150 

140 

80 

82 

37 

24 

3,040 

Grand  total 

572 

674 

668 

705 

615 

600 

639 

514 

556 

406 

403 

363 

271 

75 

00 

7,838 

>  Age  not  knofWB. 
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Children  under  6  years  of  age— School  cwimw. 


Sdiodto. 

Whites. 

Nsgroes. 

Boys. 

OirlB. 

Total. 

Boys. 

Girls. 

Total. 

Wavwley 

92 
101 
220 
313 
239 
243 

78 
92 
222 

352 
242 
217 

168 
199 
442 
666 

481 
460 

180 
8 
30 
101 
171 
166 

132 
1 
82 
80 
164 
170 

268 

81iim<lon 

4 

Taykir 

62 

Locan 

190 

v^wit^r      . 

835 

328 

Total 

1,206 

1,201 

2,400 

009 

688 

1.187 

THE  COMPULSORT  SCHOOL-ATTENDANCE  liAW. 

In  1876  the  Legislature  of  South  Carolina  passed  a  compulsory 
school-attendance  law,  applicable  only  to  the  city  of  Columbia  and 
the  County  of  Charleston,  which  required  all  persons  within  these 
limits  to  keep  their  children  between  8  and  16  in  school.  This  law 
was  never  enforced. 

In  recent  years  attempts  have  been  made  to  get  an  attendance  law 
passed  for  the  State  at  large,  but  all  efforts  failed  until  1915,  when 
the  general  assembly  passed  a  local-option  law,  which  provides  that 
the  attendance  of  all  children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  14,  inclusive, 
in  those  districts  adopting  the  measure,  shall  be  compulsory  under 
penalty  of  fine  and  imprisonment  and  which  requires  also  that  boards 
of  trustees  of  districts  adopting  the  act  shall  take  a  school  census 
annually. 

Not  much  interest  was  taken  by  the  citizens  of  Columbia  in  the 
matter,  for  when  the  question  of  the  adoption  of  the  measure  came 
before  the  people  only  58  votes  were  cast;  57  of  these  favored  the 
law,  however,  which  shows  that  it  caused  no  active  opposition.  Be- 
yond the  preliminary  step  of  taking  the  school  census,  necessary  in 
order  that  the  nature  of  the  problem  may  be  better  understood,  the 
board  has,  as  yet,  not  attempted  to  enforce  the  law. 

That  there  is  grave  need  for  such  a  law  and  for  its  rigid  enforce- 
ment is  disclosed  by  the  report  of  illiteracy  among  the  pupils  in 
Columbia  who  are  of  school  age  and  who  are  not  attending  school. 
These  returns  were  secured  by  the  enumerators  who  took  the  recent 
school  census.  It  may  be  added  that,  in  interpreting  what  it  means 
to  be  able  to  "  read  and  write,"  the  enumerators  were  instructed  that 
the  ability  to  write  one's  name  and  to  read  a  simple  sentence  would 
satisfy  the  conditions.  The  following  table  shows  the  facts,  as  given 
by  the  school  census : 
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lUiterates  between  6  and  tt  yeara  at  iige  not  in  ichook 


XtmBOm 

mwHeto 


Wavorley 

Sbandon 

Taylor 

Logan 

Ifakaster 

Blossom  Street. 

Total.... 


PUPn^  OF  GOMPULSORT  AGS  NOT  IN  SCHOOLb 

Tables  on  page  158  show  that  there  are  233  white  children  and  186 
negro  children  of  compulsory  age,  8-14,  who  are  not  in  school.  If  to 
these  figures  those  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  years  who  are  not  in  school 
be  added,  the  total  would  stand:  White  children,  448;  negro  chil- 
dren, 267.  These  figures  would  indicate  that  quite  as  large  a  propor- 
tion of  negro  children  of  these  ages  are  in  school  as  of  the  whites, 
which  is  surprising  in  view  of  local  conditions.  A  check  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  these  returns,  however,  can  be  obtained  by  comparing  the 
census  returns  with  the  enrollment  of  pupils  as  shown  by  the  schod 
records.    This  comparison  is  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Age  distribution  of  pupils  enrolled  in  school  compared  with  census  toiaU. 


School  populatloD. 

Ages. 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

21 

« 

Whites: 

CtfunUf.  ,  ...........  . 

101 
66 
35 

08 

121 

0 

331 

313 

18 

241 

154 

87 

427 
414 
13 

247 
204 
43 

423 

382 
41 

245 
210 
36 

428 
383 
65 

283 
246 
37 

430 
361 
00 

275 
101 
84 

380 
326 
64 

286 
182 
73 

862 

333 

29 

219 
19 

391 
266 
135 

248 
165 
83 

810 
216 
94 

204 
167 
47 

852 
136 
216 

204 
76 
128 

SS6 
69 

\sa 

150 
64 
96 

2B8 
36 
218 

149 

29 

lao 

182 

0 
182 

80 
2 

7B 

189 

0 

189 

81 

3 

80 

38 

0 

38 

a? 

0 
87 

4S 

Snrolled 

8 

Not  in  Bchopl -....'...... 

4S 

Neaoes: 

Census. 

tl 

Enrolled 

0 

Not  in  school 

II 

Total  not  in  schooL.... 

35 

105 

66 

76 

102 

163 

127 

48 

218 

141 

344 

2» 

"*r 

280 

75 

• 

>  Age  not  known. 

This  table  shows  that  of  the  children  of  the  years  6  to  14  reported 
by  the  census,  there  are  459  white  children  and  461  negro  children 
who  are  not  in  the  public  schools.  That  is  to  say,  the  c^isus  reporl 
as  to  the  number  of  white  children  who  are  not  in  school  cheoks  up 
with  the  school  reports,  whereas  in  the  case  of  the  negro  children 
it  would  appear  that  many  parents  have  reported  that  their  children 
were  in  school  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  were  not  This  is  not 
surprising  when  it  is  recognized  that  many  of  the  negro  parents  are 
ignorant  and  that  they  may  have  misunderstood  the  purpose  of  the 
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census  enumerators  in  asking  for  this  information.  It  would  seem, 
therefore,  in  considering  the  housing  problem  confronting  the  board, 
that  it  will  be  safer  to  conclude  that  in  the  enforcement  of  the  at- 
tendance of  all  of  the  ages  /of  6  to  14,  provision  will  have  to  be  made 
for  an  increase  of  about  450  children  of  each  race.  If  the  census 
returns  should  be  increased  a  third,  as  the  committee  believes  should 
be  done  to  correct  the  census,  then  these  figures  would  reach  approxi- 
mately 600  each. 

ADDITIONAL  BOOMS  AND  TBAGHXBS  BBQUIBED. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  a  strict  enforcement  of  the  attendance  law 
would  necessitate  enlarging  the' department  by  25  or  80  rooms  at 
least,  entailing  the  addition  of  as  many  teachers  to  the  corps.  Con- 
solidations of  small  classes  in  certain  schools  could  be  effected,  how- 
ever, whidi  would  somewhat  lessen  the  requirement. 

The  following  table  shpws  how  these  rooms  should  be  distributed 
in  order  that  the  white  pupils  would  be  best  accommodated : 


White  chUdren  6  to  U  not  in  school,  distriJmted  hy  attendance  districts,  aooord- 

ing  to  school  census. 

Bohoolt. 

Childran 
not  in 
icfaool. 

AddiUonftl 

rooms 
nqnired. 

WaTerler 

30 
M 

77 

n6 

109 
83 

ghiKiftn    

T^vior           

Loam --.-X, - 

mlmef^mr - -- 

Total             .               ...    . 

448 

la 

A   FLAN  TO   CASS  FOB   THE  GROWTH   OF  THE  ST8TEM. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  present 
system  of  seven  grades  in  the  elementary  division  and  four  grades 
in  the  high  school  be  changed  to  a  grouping  of  grades  wherein  the 
elementary  division  shall  be  limited  to  the  first  six  years  of  the 
school  course;  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  of  the  entire 
city  be  brought  together  at  a  central  point,  forming  a  junior  high 
school;  and  the  present  high-school  grades  be  extended  to  embrace 
the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  years,  to  be  called  the  senior  high 
school.  Such  a  plan,  ideally,  calls  for  a  junior  high-school  building, 
which  should  be  at  or  near  the  geographical  center  of  the  city,  near 
car  lines  which  reach  every  part  of  the  city,  and  yet  at  a  point  suffi- 
ciently removed  from  the  senior  high  school  so  that  the  organization, 
the  activities,  and  the  entire  school  machinery  shall  be  kept  separate 
and  distinct. 

76482—18 11 
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A  division  of  the  pupils  of  a  system  into  these  three  groups,  sepa- 
rating them  in  all  of  their  school  activities,  is  an  arrangement  which 
educationally  can  be  abundantly  justified. 

Congregating  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  would,  in  Co- 
lumbia, take  the  seventh  grade  out  of  the  elementary  schools,  thus 
removing  the  older  boys  and  girls  from  the  young  children.  This 
will  be  an  advantage  to  both,  for  with  the  limited  playground  that 
obtains  in  many  schools  either  the  older  children  are  prohibited  from 
playing  the  rough  games  which  their  natures  crave  and  their  muscles 
demand,  or  else  through  fear  of  bodily  injury  the  little  children  are 
crowded  to  one  side  and  fail  to  secure  that  opportunity  ior  free  exer- 
cise without  restraint  that  they  most  need.  Furthermore,  through 
such  segregation  the  attention  of  the  principal  and  teachers  can  be 
better  centered  upon  the  needs  of  these  young  children  without  being 
diverted  to  the  difficult  problems  of  management,  of  instruction,  and 
of  control  which  the  adolescent  child  of  necessity  raises.  Too  fre- 
quently in  many  schools  of  the  traditional  organization  the  difficul- 
ties and  problems  of  the  older  children  absorb  the  attention  of  the 
principal  and  his  faculty,  to  the  neglect  of  the  younger  children,  and 
in  consequence  in  many  places  serious  weakness  is  to  be  found  in  the 
early  period  of  school  life. 

ADVANTAGES  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  ORGANIZATION. 

By  bringing  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  together  at  a 
central  point  it  will  be  possible  for  &e  school  department  to  offer  to 
the  pupils  in  such  grades  a  choice  in  the  subjects  of  study.  In  the 
usual  ward  school  it  would  obviously  be  impossible  to  offer  any  option, 
for  as  one  proceeds  upward  in  the  grades  of  the  system  the  attend- 
ance falls  off  rapidly.  The  seventh  grade,  therefore,  is  always  very 
much  smaller  than  preceding  grades,  and  in  many  schools  it  is  barely 
large  enough  to  maintain  two  classes.  From  the  standpoint  of  ex- 
pense alone,  therefore,  it  would  not  be  practicable  to  offer  to  the 
seventh  grade,  scattered  as  it  is  among  a  number  of  schools,  a  variety 
of  choice  in  subjects  to  be  studied.  Such  opportunity  can  be  pro- 
vided only  where  a  sufficient  number  of  pupils  are  grouped  together 
to  make  each  class  large  enough  to  justify  the  assignment  of  a  teacher. 
There  can  be  little  question  that  by  the  time  young  people  have 
reached  the  upper  grades  of  the  grammar  schools  their  tastes,  apti- 
tudes, and  abilities  are  sufficiently  developed  to  warrant  giving  them 
an  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  some  preference  in  the  selection  of 
subjects  to  be  studied.  An  organization  of  the  school  system  whereby 
such  grades  are  brought  together  in  numbers  is  the  only  arrangement, 
within  reasonable  limits  of  expense,  through  which  this  variety  can  be 
secured. 
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By  bringing  together  in  this  way  a  number  of  pupils  of  the  ages 
and  attainments  of  those  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  the  prin- 
cipal and  his  faculty  have  an  opportunity  of  initiating  a  splendid 
work  through  the  student-body  organization  that  can  thereby  be 
formed.  Such  an  arrangement  provides  the  opportunity  for  develop- 
ing the  social  consciousness  of  the  individual  and  through  it  teach- 
ing him  how  to  conduct  himself  among  his  fellows,  and  at  an  age 
when  the  instinct  for  establishing  social  relationships  runs  high. 
Perhaps  no  lesson  is  of  greater  practical  value  to  the  individual  than 
that  of  learning  how  to  get  on  with  his  fellows  without  compromising 
his  principles  and  standards.  The  activities  coming  naturally 
through  participation  in  a  live  student-body  organization  provide 
unusual  opportunities  for  teaching  such  lessons  concretely,  naturally, 
and  therefore  effectively.  Furthermore,  by  means  of  a  student-body 
organization  high  standards  of  conduct  and  character  can  be  secured 
and  a  general  school  morale  developed  as  in  no  other  way.  It  has 
been  found,  too,  that  a  measure  of  student  government  can  be  intro- 
duced in  conjunction  with  such  a  plan,  with  advantage  to  those  who 
participate  in  the  work  and  with  beneficial  reaction  upon  the  tone  of 
the  school.  It  has  been  observed  that  students  in  the  junior  high 
school  who,  by  means  of  such  activities,  develop  confidence  in  them- 
selves very  quickly  make  their  influence  felt  in  the  student  body  of 
the  senior  high  school  when  that  school  is  reached.  Thus,  with  such 
an  internal  organization  of  the  students  as  this  plan  provides,  a 
hitherto  unsuspected  and  undeveloped  field  exists  wherein  can  be 
secured  highly  significant  results  of  a  very  practical  character. 

MEN   TEACHERS   NEEDED  IN   THE  SOHOOIiS.  • 

Again,  a  segmentation  of  the  divisions  of  the  public-school  system, 
in  accordance  with  such  a  plan,  fully  justifies  the  paying  of  high- 
school  salaries  to  all  teachers  in  the  junior  school  group  who  have 
certificates  of  high-school  grade.  Where  this  is  done,  it  becomes 
possible  to  command  the  services  of  young  men  who  are  college 
graduates  and  who  are  willing  to  enter  these  grades  as  teachers  and 
to  remain  therein  for  a  time.  The  customary  arrangement,  wherein 
the  seventh  or  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  grouped  with  the 
elementary  division,  and  wherein  the  elementary  school  schedule 
only  applies,  offers  no  inducement  to  such  men.  In  consequence,  in 
most  communities  throughout  the  United  States  the  sorry  fact  is 
that  generations  of  boys  and  girls  are  passing  through  the  entire 
elementary  period  of  school  life  without  at  any  time  ever  having 
come  imder  the  influence  of  a  male  teacher.  It  frequently  happens, 
therefore,  that  a  child  is  never  under  the  instruction  of  a  man  until 
he  reaches  the  high  school,  and  as  nearly  three-fourths  of  the  school 
population  of  the  land  never  enter  the  high  school,  it  is  clear  that 
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the  criticism  that  our  school  ^stem  is  tending  toward  a  feminization 
o^  the  children  is  a  just  one.  In  Columbia  this  danger  has  been  par- 
tially met  by  requiring  the  principals  to  teach  part  or  all  time. 
This  is  an  unsatisfactory  arrangement,  however,  for  it  eliminates 
them  from  the  work  of  supervision,  to  which  they  ought  to  be  devot- 
ing much  of  their  thought  and  attention. 

THE  SENIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Then,  through  such  a  grouping  as  this  plan  proposes,  it  would  seem 
that  the  work  of  the  senior  high  school  could  be  made  more  intensive 
than  it  usually  is,  with  higher  standards  of  scholarship  and  more 
rigid  requirements  than  universally  obtain,  and  this  without  working 
a  hardship  upon  the  young  people  who  enter  the  school;  for  it  would 
seem  that  if  the  work  in  the  junior  high  school  be  carefully  and  effi- 
ciently done  the  incoming  students  will  develop  a  much  more  serious 
attitude  toward  their  work,  and  will  have  oriented  themselves  better 
and  more  quickly  in  their  subjects. 

Moreover,  the  pupils  entering  the  senior  high  school  will  have  de- 
veloped in  the  junior  high  school  a  greater  cohesion  than  obtains 
under  the  old  form  of  organization.  Under  the  customary  plan, 
pupils  dribble  into  the  high  school  in  small  numbers  and  from  many 
schools.  They  are  lacking  in  anything  approaching  community  feel- 
ing or  a  feeling  of  group  responsibility.  They  have  had  no  ex- 
perience in  organized  action  and  are  not  conscious  of  their  individual 
responsibility  in  personally  contributing  to  the  establishment  of  a 
student-body  sentiment  that  shall  be  high  and  lofty  in  its  purpose 
f  nd  influence. 

In  consequence,  it  is  difficult  for  the  student  body  of  the  sdiool 
to  assimilate  such  pupils  properly  and  completely,  and  if  the  existing 
school  morale  be  low,  these  incomers  are  in  no  way  fitted  to  lift  it 
With  two  or  three  years  of  community  life  at  the  junior  high-school 
center  wherein  the  administrative  methods  are  shaped  to  develop 
this  responsibility,  the  pupils  would  necessarily  enter  the  senior  high 
school  at  a  much  higher  level  with  respect  to  school  standards  than 
obtains  under  the  present  procedure. 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  BUILOING. 

While  the  ideal  plan  undoubtedly  is  to  provide  a  separate  plant 
for  the  pupils  of  the  junior  high  school,  and  while  the  majority  of 
cities  employing  this  form  of  organization  have  provided  for  such 
separation,  yet  in  places  where  the  local  situation  prevents,  various 
makeshifts  have  been  resorted  to.  In  some  instances  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  are  housed  in  the  same  building,  in  other 
instances  the  junior  high  school  is  assigned  to  rooms  in  a  ward  school 
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building,  and  in  still  other  instances  the  junior  high-school  building, 
while  kept  separate  from  the  building  which  houses  the  senior  high 
school,  stands  on  the  same  plat  of  ground.  This  latter  plan,  which  is 
educationally  the  least  objectionable  of  the  alternatives,  would  be,  for 
Columbia,  doubtless,  the  least  expensive,  for  there  is  sufficient  space 
on  the  present  high-school  site  for  such  a  building.  It  would  mean, 
however,  decreasing  in  a  material  way  the  ground  needed  for  the 
activities  of  the  playground. 

One  immediate  effect  of  providing  a  junior  high  school  would  be 
the  setting  free  of  rooms  in  each  of  the  elementary  schools  and  in 
the  high  school,  sufficient  in  number,  doubtless,  to  care  for  the  nor- 
mal growth  of  the  department,  in  all  of  its  divisions,  for  several 
years.  All  of  the  claims,  it  should  be  added,  which  can  be  made  for 
the  junior  high  school  for  white  children  would  apply  with  equal 
force  to  the  negroes. 

GABE  FOR  THE  GROWTH  OF  THE  NEGRO  SCHOOL  FOPUIiATIOir. 

The  situation  as  to  the  negro  children  of  6  to  14  years  of  age 
follows: 

Negro  children  6  to  14  distribtUed  J>y  attendance  distridi—Locdl  censtu. 


Schools. 

Reported 
in  school. 

Reported 
notln 
school. 

ToteL 

Wawley 

868 
U 
US 
333 
668 
460 

40 
4 
83 
42 
100 
48 

403 

Shandon 

16 

Tmylor 

161 

Xxmebu 

366 

l^^iltn^ 

668 

BIOMfmi  Rtreet  and  Granby 

608 

1,843 

987 

3,110 

From  8  to  12  additional  rooms,  depending  upon  the  accuracy  of 
the  census  returns,  would  be  needed  to  take  care  of  the  negro  children 
not  now  in  school  but  who  would  come  under  the  operation  of  the 
attendance  law  if  it  were  enforced.  This  problem  is  bound  up 
with  the  larger  problem  of  caring  for  the  negro  children  as  a  whole, 
and  can  best  be  viewed  in  conjunction  therewith. 

At  present  there  are  but  two  school  plants  in  Columbia  for  the 
negroes — ^the  Howard  School,  a  combined  elementary  and  high 
school,  with  a  principal  and  23  teachers;  and  the  Booker  T.  Wash- 
ington School,  for  elementary  grade  pupils,  with  a  principal  and 
12  teachers.  In  these  two  schools  there  was  an  enrollment  in  1917 
of  2,!237  pupils  which  averages  more  than  60  children  per  teacher,  a 
condition  wherein  it  is  impossible  for  teachers  to  do  anything  like 
satisfactory  work. 
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The  Booker  T.  Washington  School  has  a  modem  buildings  recently 
completed,  which  is  a  credit  to  the  city,  but  the  Howard  School 
building  is  a  disgrace  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  modem  structure. 

It  would  seem  that  a  wise  program  for  future  consummation  would 
comprise  the  following  steps: 

1.  Replace  the  Howard  building  with  a  modem  building  or  build- 
ings, planned  to  house  a  group  of  pupils  comprising  the  first  six 
grades  and  a  second  group  comprising  the  seventh,  eighth,  and 
ninth  grades  only. 

2.  Equip  and  occupy  the  rooms  in  the  Booker  T.  Washington 
School  which  are  now  vacant 

8.  Divert  the  Waverley  School,  now  occupied  by  white  children, 
to  the  use  of  the  negro  children  of  elementary  grade  and  procure  a 
site  somewhat  north  and  west  of  the  Waverley  School  and  closer  in 
from  the  city  boundary  and  erect  thereon  a  building  for  white 
children* 

Such  an  arrangement  would  relieve  the  congestion  at  the  Howard 
and  Booker  T.  Washington  Schools;  would  divide  the  city  in  so  far 
as  its  negro  population  is  concerned  into  three  approximately  equal 
attendance  districts;  would  remove  the  white  children  of  the 
Waverley  district  to  a  point  not  unmediately  surrounded  by  negro 
families,  as  now  obtains;  and  would  relieve  the  present  crowded 
condition  of  the  Taylor  and  McMaster  buildings.  This  plan,  in  con- 
junction with  the  reorganization  plan  discussed  in  connection  with 
housing  the  white  children,  would  provide  facilities  of  modem  char- 
acter for  all  of  the  children  of  both  races  for  a  number  of  years  to 
come  it  is  believed. 

AN  ATTBNDANOB  OFFIGEH  IS  ESSENTIAIi. 

An  essential  step  in  the  enforcement  of  the  attendance  law  is  that 
of  employing  a  competent  attendance  officer,  preferably  one  who  has 
had  experience  in  social  service  work  and  who  conmiands  the  respect 
and  confidence  of  the  community.  He  should  be  employed  on  full 
time  for  a  12-months  year,  for  there  is  much  during  the  vacation 
months  which  he  can  profitably  do  in  visiting  the  employers  of  school 
children,  in  following  up  the  arrival  and  departure  of  resident 
families,  in  persuading  individuals  who  think  they  must  drop  out 
of  school  to  return,  in  helping  worthy  and  needy  students  to  find 
work,  and  in  laying  the  basis  for  efficient  work  when  the  school 
term  opens.  It  is  customary  in  many  places  to  make  the  attendance 
officer  a  deputy  of  the  police  force  and  thus  invest  him  with  the 
authority  for  making  arrests,  though  this  authority  should  be  used 
sparingly  and  only  as  a  last  resort.  He  should  be  provided  with  a 
motorcycle,  as  he  will  need  to  cover  quickly  all  parts  of  the  city  and 
perhaps  the  adjacent  country. 
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For  his  use  the  essential  information  contained  in  the  school- 
census  sheets  relating  to  children  of  compulsory  age  should  be 
transferred  to  filing  cards  and  be  grouped  by  attendance  districts. 
During  the  first  week  of  each  term  he  should  check  his  census  cards 
with  the  school  enrollment  and  investigate  every  case  of  non-enroll- 
ment To  him  should  be  referred  for  investigation  all  cases  of  pro- 
longed and  unexplained  absence.  He  can  render  valuable  service, 
too,  to  the  department  by  investigating  the  home  conditions  of 
children  who  are  progressing  badly  in  their  work  or  who  may  be  sus- 
pected by  the  teachers  of  living  in  insanitary,  impoverished,  or 
immoral  surroundings.  To  him,  also,  should  be  intrusted  the  super- 
vision of  the  taking  of  the  annual  school  census,  for  his  familiarity 
with  the  city  and  his  acquaintanceship  with  individual  families  resi- 
dent therein  will  go  far  toward  rendering  the  census  increasingly 
complete.  By  establishing  relationships  with  charity  workers,  with 
the  judges  who  try  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency,  with  social-service 
organizations,  with  police  ofGlcials,  with  the  board  of  health,  and 
with  employers  of  labor,  a  competent,  farsighted,  and  thoroughly 
unselfish  attendance  officer  can  develop  for  himself  a  field  of  useful- 
ness to  the  school  department  and  to  the  community  at  large  second 
to  none. 

The  board  should  pay  a  salary  large^  enough  to  secure  a  man 
trained  to  such  work  and  large  enough  also,  it  may  be  added,  to  in- 
duce the  right  man  to  remain  in  the  work  for  a  period  of  years,  for 
obviously  in.  work  of  this  character  favorable  acquaintanceship  in  the 
community  is  an  important  asset,  and  acquaintanceship  is  a  matter  of 
time.  All  too  frequently,  however,  the  appointment  goes  to  some 
broken-down  politician  or  ex-policeman,  or  to  a  poor  relative  of  a 
city  official  and  the  story  abruptly  closes. 

THE  VALX7E  OF  A  SCHOOL  CENSUS. 

A  school  census  taken  during  the  same  month  each  year  of  all 
children  of  school  age  ^s  indispensable  to  the  enforcement  of  an  at- 
tendance law;  furthermore,  through  it  valuable  information  can  be 
secured  which  when  analyzed  will  provide  the  school  authorities 
with  a  dependable  basis  for  conclusions  regarding  many  problems 
relating  to  the  administration  of  the  system.  A  permanent  record 
card  should  be  made  for  every  family  in  the  city,  which  should  con- 
tain besides  other  social  data  the  name,  address,  sex,  age,  nativity ; 
whether  attending  public,  private,  or  parochial  school ;  class  in  such 
school ;  the  reason  for  not  attending  school ;  if  employed,  where,  and 
how ;  and  a  brief  statement  of  the  school  history  of  every  child  in 
the  family.  This  family  record  card  should  be  made  in  duplicate, 
one  copy  to  be  retained  by  the  attendance  officer  and  the  other  to  be 
kept  on  file  with  the  principal  of  the  school  attended  by  the  children. 
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If  these  cards  are  kept  up  to  date  as  they  should  be,  the  whei^aboots 
of  every  child  of  school  age  can  be  known  at  all  times  and  the  esBen- 
tial  facts  about  each  can  be  secured  upon  a  moment's  notice. 

Such  a  permanent  record,  always  in  the  making,  checked  up  eadi 
year  by  a  census  taken  by  a  house-to-house  canvass,  is  of  inestimable 
value  in  enforcing  laws  having  to  do  with  compulsory  attendance, 
with  child  labor,  and  with  the  granting  of  working  permits.  A 
tabulation  of  such  records  each  year  by  blocks  and  by  districts  will 
give  valuable  information  regarding  the  growth  of  the  city,  the 
direction  this  growth  is  taking,  and  the  changing  and  shifting  char- 
acter of  the  population — information  which  is  essential  if  the  board 
is  to  plan  wisely  far  enough  in  advance  to  provide  the  necessary  ae- 
conmiodations  by  the  time  they  are  needed. 

OVSB-AGB  CHIU>SBN  IK  OOIA7MBIA« 

Until  1915,  according  to  the  rules  of  the  board  of  school  commis- 
sioners, two  calendar  years  were  required  for  entering  children  to 
complete  the  work  outlined  for  the  first  grade.  This  arrang^nent 
provided  that  the  children  of  this  grade  should  attend  school  during 
these  two  years  but  one-half  of  the  time.  A  child,  therefore,  who 
entered  the  system  in  his  sixth  year,  if  he  made  normal  progress, 
entered  the  second  grade  in  his  eighth  year  and  the  high  school 
(eighth  grade)  in  his  fourteenth  year,  completing  his  four-year  high- 
school  course  in  his  seventeenth  year.  In  1915  this  plan  was  abolished 
for  the  white  schools  but  retained  for  the  negro  schools.  Now,  in  the 
white  schools,  children  attend  full  time  from  the  first,  but  enrollment 
before  7  years  of  age  is  discouraged  though  not  absolutely  forbidden. 
A  child,  then,  entering  the  system  in  his  seventh  year,  a  year  later 
than  under  the  former  plan,  is  due  to  reach  the  high  school  (eighth 
grade)  at  the  same  age  as  before,  namely  at  14. 

Educators  in  their  discussions  of  over-age  pupils,  that  is,  those  who 
are  retarded  for  any  reason  in  their  progress  through  school,  have 
generally  agreed  to  allow  a  leeway  of  one  year  in  the  age  of  enroll- 
ment as  a  concession  to  variable  factors  which  enter.  That  is  to  say, 
children  who  enter  the  first  grade  of  the  Columbia  schools,  under  the 
plan  which  now  prevails,  during  their  seventh  and  eighth  years  would 
properly  be  considered  of  normal  age.  Seven  years  later  these  same 
children  should  enter  the  first  high-school  year  (eighth  grade)  at  the 
normal  ages  of  14  or  15.  Any  who  are  relatively  older  at  any  point 
through  the  grade  steps  than  these  children  would  be  are  classed  as 
over-age  or  retarded  pupils.  The  same  would  be  true  also  of  the 
negro  schools  of  Columbia,  for,  while  the  entering  age  is  theoretically 
lower,  6  years,  yet  the  course  provides  for  half-time  attendance  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years.    The  following  ages,  therefore,  should  prop- 
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eriy  be  held  to  be  normal  ages  for  the  several  grades  of  the  Columbia 
schools  as  they  are  now  organized : 


KLEMENTABT  DIVISION. 


FInt  grade- 


Seoond  grade. 
Third  grade 


Fourth  grade- 
Fifth  grade 


Seventh  and  eighth  years. 

Eight  and  ninth  years. 

Ninth  and  tenth  yeara 

Tenth  and  eleventh  years. 


Sixth  grade- 


Seventh  grade- 


-. Eleventh  and  twelfth  years. 
-.Twelfth  and  thirteenth  yeara 
^Thirteenth  and  fourteenth  years. 


HIGH-SCHOOL  DIVISION. 


Flmt  year. 


Second  year. 
Third  year_ 


Ftourth  year. 


Fourteenth  and  fifteenth  years. 

Fifteenth  and  sixteenth  years. 

Sixteenth  and  seventeenth  years. 

Seventeenth  and  eighteenth  years. 


Children  under  these  ages  are  called  ^  imder-age  "  children,  either 
because  they  have  progressed  through  the  grades  more  rapidly  than 
children  usually  do  or  because  they  entered  the  system  before  they 
were  7  years  of  age.  Children  above  these  ages  are  called  ^  over-age  " 
or  "  retarded  "  children,  due  either  to  the  fact  that  they  have  had  to 
repeat  work  in  the  grades  or  because  they  were  delayed  in  entering 
school  beyond  the  eighth  year. 

The  f  oUowing  tables  show  the  age-grade  distribution  of  the  school 
children  of  Columbia,  white  and  negro,  for  the  first  term  of  1917 
segregated  in  to  "  under-age,"  "  normal  age,"  and  **  over-age  "  groups. 
The  numbers  to  the  left  of  the  first  vertical  lines  represent  the  pupils 
in  the  several  grades  who  are  under  age,  those  between  the  vertical 
lines  indicate  the  number  who  are  of  normal  age,  and  those  to  the 
right  of  the  second  vertical  lines  express  the  number  of  children  who 
are  over  age  or  retarded  in  their  work. 

Age-ifrnde  diUtrilmtion  of  white  children. 


QndflB. 

Total 

Aces. 

Un- 
dei^ 

Noiw 
mat 
age. 

Ovw- 

pupils. 

6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

10 

■«•. 

I 

m 

817 
405 
460 

345 
275 
2ZI 
MA 
163 
77 
30 

55 

254 

^5 

168 
203 

1 

55 

24 

47 

15 
32 

73 

■TO 

101 

4 

3 
10 
31 

-i 

4 

12 
18 
81 
77 

■ns 

72 

1 

2 
6 
6 
11 
30 

1 
2 

55 

75 
36 
36 
21 

0 
27 
82 
17 
13 

8 

422 

828 
381 
272 
210 
183 
141 
164 
107 
51 
32 

100 
110 
120 
152 

2 

1 

3 

4 

0 

4 
17 

5S 

1 

6 

2 
5 
13 
45 

1 

1 

114 

« 

84 

7 

2 

4 
22 

17 

1 
1 
7 
11 

2 

4 

54 

60 
20 

I 

11 

In 

13 

IV 

4 

* 

Total.... 

3,407 

55 

320 

408j  305 

366 

378 

368 

344 

234 

147 

73 

35 

6 

824 

2,236 

847 
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These  tables,  it  should  be  stated,  present  the  sitoajion  in  Cdimibia 
in  a  somewhat  more  f aTorable  way  than  the  facts  warrant.  The  ool- 
omn  showing  the  number  of  underage  children,  for  example,  is 
misleading,  for  the  reason  that  the  system  admits  children  of  6  years 
of  age.  As  the  lines  are  drawn  in  the  preceding  tables  all  such  chil- 
dren who  have  made  regular  promotions  fall  to  the  left  of  the  line 
and  are  classed  as  under-age  or  accelerated  pupils.  The  percentagi^ 
then, , of  the  whole  body  actually  accelerated  is  smaller  than  these 
tables  show.  The  colunm  marked  ^  Over-age  "  is  also  somewhat  mis- 
leading as  it  does  not  show  as  large  a  proportion  in  the  over-age 
group  as  the  facts  warrant,  for  the  reason  that  children  entering  at 
6  years  mig^t  repeat  their  work  an  entire  year  in  this  grade  and  still 
fall  within  the  group  marked  ^^  Normal  age.^'  As  the  number  of  such 
children  can  not  be  easily  ascertained,  no  correction  has  been  at- 
tempted. At  best  the  tables  indicate  the  general  tendency  only,  and 
in  all  comparisons  made  between  Columbist  and  other  cities  in  respect 
to  ^^accelerated"  and  ^^retarded"  pupils,  based  upon  such  statistics, 
this  fact  should  be  remembered  that  in  Columbia  there  are  fewer 
children  in  the  system  who  are  accelerated  than  the  tables  show  and 
a  large  number  of  over-age  or  retarded  children. 

Age^grade  distribution  of  Columbia  white  and  negro  chUdren  compared. 


Gndat. 


nDder«C». 


White. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Negro. 


Num- 
btf. 


Per 

cent 


Normal  age. 


White. 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
oent. 


Negro. 


Num' 
ber. 


Per 

cent. 


Over-age. 


White. 


Ntmi- 
b:r. 


Per 
rent. 


Negro. 


Nam-  Per 
ber. 


Elcmeiitary  division' 

First  mde 

Beoond  grade  . . . 

Third  grade 

Fourth  grade.... 

Fifth  grade 

Sixth  grade 

Seventn  grade. . . 


9.5 
14.6 
7.8 
7.8 
6.1 
3.2 
12.2 


121 
0 

17 
21 

6 
5 

1 


17.9 
3.0 
0.0 

10.3 
3.6 
4.6 
1.2 


422 
323 
331 
272 
210 
183 
141 


73.1 
02.6 
66.9 
59.2 
60.9 
66.3 
63.6 


280 
100 
08 
52 
46 
44 
29 


41.4 
33.3 
34.0 
25.6 
26.3 
40.0 
34.9 


100 
119 
128 
152 
114 
84 
54 


17.4 
23.0 
26.8 
33.0 
33.0 
80.5 
24.3 


275 
191 
173 
131 
120 
61 
53 


«IL7 
<&« 

eoio 

64.2 
70l2 
55.5 
819 
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Ag€^ade  dUtrUnUion  of  Columbia  while  and  negro  children  compared— Continued. 


Undenkge. 

Normal  age. 

Oycr-fige. 

GndtL 

White. 

Negra 

White. 

N«ro. 

White. 

Negro. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ptf 
out. 

Nam- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 

cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Per 
cent. 

Num- 
ber. 

Ptf 
oent. 

HlgkKtdMMl  division: 

it»»t  mMl*. 

32 
17 
13 
3 

18.0 
11.1 
10.0 
7.7 

10 
0 
2 

14.5 

.0 

5.7 

164 
107 
51 
32 

66.7 
70.0 
66.2 
82.0 

45 
43 
17 

65.3 
66.2 
48.6 

60 
20 

13 

4 

20.3 
18.0 

le.o 

10.3 

14 
22 
16 

20.8 

fieooniS  snde. .......... 

33.8 

Tidid  snide 

45.7 

Fourth  snde 

T^pM 

324 

0.6 

102 

0.5 

2,286 

66.7 

753 

37.7 

847 

24.8 

1,056 

52.8 

This  table  shows  that  for  both  white  and  negro  children  the 
^^ under-age"  group  comprises  9.5  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  of  the 
respective  races.  As  we  have  already  pointed  out  this  is  larger  than 
the  actual  facts  warrant.  In  comparison  with  other  cities,  however, 
it  is  low.  As  to  the  group  of  "  over-age "  chfldren  the  proportion 
among  the  negroes  runs  much  higher  in  each  grade  excepting  in  the 
first  year  of  the  high  school,  where  each  stands  at  20.3  per  cent.  In 
general,  it  may  be  said  that  for  every,  white  child  who  is  retarded 
in  his  progress  through  school  there  are  two  negro  children  who  are 
over  age  for  their  grades.  Crowded  classes,  greater  irregularity 
of  attendance,  and  the  complete  lack  of  the  supervision  of  negro 
teachers  are  factors  which  account  in  part,  at  least,  for  this  differ- 
ence in  the  degree  of  the  retardation  of  the  two  races. 

By  combining  the  facts  of  the  preceding  table  relating  to  the  white 
and  negro  children  the  situation  for  the  Columbia  system  as  a  whole 
is  seen.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  over-age  children 
of  the  system,  distributed  by  grades. 

Over-age  pupiU  in  Columl>ia,  distrilnUed  by  grades. 


Grades. 

Enrollxneat. 

Over-age  pupils. 

Percent 

of  enroll 

mint. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

White. 

Negro. 

Total. 

SlenunterydiTisiflD: 

Pint  Bade 

577 
517 
405 
460 
345 
276 
222 

246 
153 
77 
30 

676 
300 
288 

204 
171 
110 
83 

60 
66 

85 
0 

1,253 
'817 
783 
664 
516 
386 
315 

315 
218 
112 
30 

100 
110 
128 
152 
114 
84 
54 

50 
20 
13 

4 

275 
101 
173 
131 
120 
61 
53 

14 
22 

16 
0 

375 
310 
301 
283 
234 
145 
107 

64 

51 
20 

4 

30.0 

8ecxHi9^l7iMle. 

38.0 

38.4 

FonrthflBde 

42.6 

Fifth  nade 

45.8 

Sixth  BBde. 

37.5 

Seventh  grade 

34.0 

Ri«hnBObOOl£TWQQ: 

First  yeer 

20.3 

9Min(in  Tear 

13.3 

Third  year 

26.0 

Foartfiyear 

10.3 

lyrtal 

3,407 

2,001 

5,408 

847 

1,066 

1,003 

35.1 
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VarioHont  from  the  normal  age  among  oUiet} 


Cltte. 


PcroiBt 


Tmtmt 


FweoBt 


AmitotdMiyN.Y.. 
BftyuDM.  N.  7 .... . 

CaatoOfOhlo 

DudyarTfCann.... 

Danyllle,m 

EMt8t7Loali.IU.. 

EUsabetlL  N.  i 

El]]iin»N.T 

H«Mltoa,Pft 

IiidlMiftpol]t.I]id.. 
KenoehftyWu 


lilhrankw.  Wis. 


llontcUlr/ 

New  OrlMBu,  Lt.  (white).... 

PlatnfleEjKj 

RMdlnZPft 

RoadicitLlll 

Top^kB-EiOB 

TrffiaD,N.J 

D«8  MafaM  (RflDort,  1015) . . . . 

Aitoona(Rc|>«rt,U15) 

Batto,  Mcnt.  (lunreT) 

BiatLaktCltyCrarvey) 

Brookline,  Mass,  (iorvey) 

Ban  Franoaoow  Gal.  (nirvey). 
COLU1CBIA/S.C 


7,0W 
5,6e7 
1,907 
1,M0 
9.880 
7,068 
2,487 
2,«5 
28,874 
8.228 

liiS 

28,004 
2,812 

10,585 
5040 
4,804 
8,787 


2,850 

"i'iS* 


84 

81 


84 
42 


48 

81 


40 
40 

82 
80 


51 

a 

50 
45 


MJaflt 


ixoept  fa 
itCbild. 


(1911.) 
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In  respect  to  under-age  children — that  is,  those  who  are  progressing 
through  the  grades  more  rapidly  than  their  fellows — Columbia  ranks 
among  the  cities  having  the  lowest  peroentage.  Theoretically,  if  the 
course  of  study  of  a  given  system  is  shaped  with  the  requirements 
of  the  majority  in  mind  then  there  should  be  just  about  as  many 
children  passing  through  the  grades  faster  than  the  normal  rate  as 
there  are  those  who  are  over  age.  In  a  number  of  cities  of  the  fore- 
going list  the  under-age  and  over-age  columns  are  nearly  balanced. 
As  promotions  become  more  flexible,  and  as  a  system  concerns  itself 
more  and  more  with  the  needs  of  individual  children,  this  theoretical 
balance  will  increasingly  be  approximated.  In  general,  systems 
having  few  children  who  are  accelerated  in  their  work  are  rig^d, 
inflexible,  more  or  less  mechanical,  and  tend  to  consider  mass  re- 
quirements rather  than  the  requirements  of  individuals. 

The  belief  that  classes  of  pupils  must  be  held  together,  intact  for 
an  entire  term,  and  that  shifts  and  reorganizations  should  be  made 
at  the  end  of  a  term  only,  is  responsible  undoubtedly  for  much  of 
the  rigidity  of  school  systems.  In  point  of  fact,  in  schools  where 
two  or  more  classes  are  on  the  same  level  of  advancement  respecting 
the  course  of  study,  it  is  easy  to  group  the  best  in  each  at  frequent 
intervals  during  the  term,  permitting  those  who  are  capable  to 
skip  a  month's  assignment  of  work  or  more  and  in  this  way  to 
accelerate  their  progress  through  the  grades.  The  ungraded  class 
plan,  discussed  elsewhere  in  this  report,  is  another  way  of  accom- 
plishing the  same  end.    Perhaps,  however,  the  most  effective  means 
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of  introducing  this  element  of  flexibility  in  the  Columbia  system 
would  be  that  of  substituting  for  promotions  by  examination  the 
plan  of  promotion  based  on  the  normal  distribution  of  ability.  This 
plan  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Section  V. 

The  second  point  to  be  noted  in  connection  with  the  preceding 
table  is  the  relative  place  Columbia  occupies  among  other  cities 
respecting  the  percentage  of  her  pupils  who  are  over  age.  Of  her 
enrollment,  35.1  per  cent  are  over  age,  against  an  average  for  the 
list  of  40  per  cent  and  a  median  of  40  per  cent  also.  In' this  matter 
her  record  among  these  cities  is  well  within  the  average.  Compari- 
sons here,  however,  are  not  to  be  taken  as  indicating  more  than  gen- 
eral tendencies,  for  to  be  fair  another  factor  needs  to  be  known, 
and  that  is  what  percentage  of  over-age  pupils  in  these  cities  have 
dropped  out  of  school  altogether.  Obviously  a  city  where  a  large 
percentage  of  repeaters  withdraw  will  make  a  more  favorable  show- 
ing in  a  comparison  as  to  over-age  percentage  than  will  a  city  which 
holds  its  over-age  children  in  its  system.  We  know  how  many  chil- 
dren were  repeating  work  in  the  Columbia  schools  during  the  last 
half  of  1917,  and  we  know,  also,  how  many  of  these  withdrew  from 
schools,  but  we  do  not  know  what  the  withdrawals  of  repeaters  in  the 
other  cities  of  the  foregoing  list  have  been. 

THE  REPEATERS  IK  THE  COLUMBIA  STSTEM. 

When  for  any  reason  a  pupil  fails  to  be  promoted  at  the  accustomed  ^ 
time  he  is  usually  obliged  to  repeat  the  work  that  he  has  been  over 
during  the  year;  or  half-year,  if  promotions  are  made  twice  a  year. 
Such  a  child  is  called  a  ^^repeater"  and  in  some  schools  certain  chil- 
dren have  been  held  in  a  given  grade  so  long  that  the  same  work  has 
been  gone  over  six  times.  In  Columbia  the  largest  number  of  repeti- 
tions of  a  single  grade  reported  was  five,  and  that  for  but  one  child, 
a  negro  in  the  first  grade  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  School.  In 
the  system  as  a  whole,  during  the  last  term  of  1917,  there  were  677 
children  who  were  taking  their  work  the  second  time,  53  taking  it 
the  third  time,  15  the  fourth  time,  and  1  the  fifth  time.  Altogether, 
then,  during  the  closing  term  of  1917,  there  were  646  pupils,  or  12 
per  cent  of  the  enrollment,  who  were  repeating  their  work  one  or 
more  times. 

THE  WITHDRAW Ali  OF-  REPEATERS. 

The  curious  fact  appears  that  as  a  group  the  repeaters,  even  though 
they  have  failed  in  promotion,  show  a  greater  tenacity  than  others 
about  remaining  in  school.  The  tables  which  follow  show  that  16.3 
per  cent  of  those  repeating  their  work  for  the  term  dropped  out  of 
school,  whereas  the  system  as  a  whole  during  the  same  period  lost 
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18.1  per  cent  of  its  enrollment.  The  tables  which  follow  bring  out 
these  facts  about  the  loss  of  pupils  from  the  system,  compared  with 
the  loss  among  the  repeaters,  together  with  some  of  the  reasons  given 
by  the  teachers  which  produced  these  repeaters. 

Loss  of  pupUs  from  the  system. 


Pupils. 


Total  en- 
roUment. 


Nombar 
belc 
at  I 
tonxL. 


FwoflntacB 

OTlflBS. 


White  children: 
Elemflntary.. 
High 

Total 

Negro  children: 
Elementary.. 
High 

Total 

Grand  total 


2,892 
515 


2,440 
462 


4S2 

es 


1S.6 
12.2 


3,407 


2,802 


615 


1,832 
169 


1,485 
161 


847 
18 


16.1 


18.8 

lae 


2,001 
5,406 


1,630 
4,648 


365 
981 


1S.2 
18.1 


Loss  among  the  repeaters. 


Pupils. 

Taking 
work 

second 
time 

With- 
draw- 
als. 

Taking 
work 
third 
time. 

With- 
draw- 
als. 

Taking 
work 
fourth 
time. 

With- 

draw- 

als. 

ToUl 
repeat- 
ers. 

Total 
with- 
draw- 
als. 

Fer- 

wSh? 

dr«w- 

fag. 

White  children: 

Elementary ..., 

277 
33 

48 
5 

81 

4 

0 

1 

9 
0 

6 
0 

317 

37 

02 
0 

1S16 

High 

1IL2 

Total 

310 

53 

35 

10 

0 

6 

354 

68 

19l2 

Negro  children: 

Eleni^nitAry 

262 
5 

31 
3 

18 
0 

2 
0 

0 
0 

1 
0 

280 
6 

34 
3 

11.9 

HiKh             

oqlo 

Total 

267 
577 

34 
87 

18 
53 

2 
12 

6 
16 

1 
6 

291 
646 

37 
106 

117 

Grand  total 

16b  3 

Causes  producing  the  repeaters,  advanced  by  teachers. 

Number  of 
cases. 

Sickness SO 

Entering  new  school  system 96 

Indifference  to  school  and  study i j.  216 

Work  too  difficult 60 

MentaUy  deficient 146 

No   reason   given 89 

Total  repeaters 646 

THE  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  100  COLUMBIA  PUPIM. 

Preceding  tables  are  based  upon  statistics  of  large  groups  of  diil- 
dren  as  shown  by  school  and  census  records.  They  indicate  with 
approximate  accuracy  the  general  trend  in  the  systems  studied,  but 
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within  the  limits  set  there  are  of  necessity  many  opportunities  for 
individual  variations  which  the  statistical  method  will  not  disclose. 
Much  more  accurate  and  valuable  conclusions  could  be  drawn  were 
it  possible  to  get  at  the  school  history  of  each  child  entering  a  sys- 
tem. Many  departments,  recognizing  the  need  of  more  accurate  in- 
formation relative  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  are  modifying  their 
records  so  that  the  history  of  the  progress  of  every  child  entering  the 
system  will  be  available  at  all  times  for  such  study. 

The  records  of  promotions  and  failures  of  every  child  who  has 
entered  the  Columbia  system  have  been  kept  in  the  teachers'  regis- 
ters, all  of  which,  from  the  first,  have  been  preserved.  It  was  possi- 
ble, therefore,  to  go  back  11  years  in  the  system,  take  100  children 
who  entered  at  that  time  and  who  should  have  graduated  from  the 
high  school  in  1917,  and  by  tracing  each  through  the  registers  to  com- 
pile an  accurate  record  of  what  happened  to  the  group.  This  was 
done,  and  the  tables  which  follow  show  the  results  of  this  study.  It 
should  be  added  that  in  making  up  the  list  of  100  names,  50  white 
boys  and  50  white  ^Is  were  taken  in  the  order  in  which  their  names 
chanced  to  appear  in  the  registers  of  the  school  year  1905-6.  The 
list  comprises,  therefore,  a  typical  group  of  white  children. 

Burviwa  of  100  white  pupUs  entering  the  fir$t  grade  together. 


Elementary  grades. 

L 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

V. 

VI. 

vn. 

L 

n. 

m. 

IV. 

Entered 

100 
22 
22.0 

78 
7 
8.9 

71 
12 
16.0 

5 

8.6 

64 

7 
13.0 

47 
6 
12.7 

41 
12 
29.2 

20 
6 
20l7 

23 
0 
39.1 

14 

4 

28.6 

10 

Left  

8 

Pooantan  loft  of  entered 

SOiO 

Notes  on  the  above  table. 

Two  who  left  the  fourth  grade  are  known  to  have  graduated  In  regular  time 
at  another  school. 

One  entered  Glemson  College  from  the  ninth  grade. 

Seven  graduated;  two  are  repeating  their  work;  one  entered  the  Uniyeraity 
of  South  Oarollna  from  the  eleventh  grade. 

Scholars?^  distribution  of  those  leaving  the  system. 


Pupils. 

Scbolar- 
diipsatis- 
Caciory,so 

«!' 

other 
systems. 

Scholar- 
ship  satis- 

not  enter 
system. 

Oradn- 
ated 
tram 
other 

systems. 

Failed  in 
school 
work. 

Still  in 

lontl 

school 

system. 

Entered 
o^lege 
before 

gradoa- 
tion. 

Grado- 
ated 
from 
local 

schooL 

TotaL 

Later    history    not 

24 

18 
38 

42 

Later  lilstory  known. 

7 

2 

2 

2 

7 

68 
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OBSERVATIONS  BASED  ON  THE  FBECEDING  TABLES. 

/.  Regarding  survival: 

47  entered  the  sixth  grade. 

29  entered  the  first  high-school  year  (eighth  year). 

14  entered  the  third  high-school  year  (tenth  year). 
7  graduated  from  the  local  high  school. 

2  are  known  to  have  graduated  from  other  his^  schools. 
2  are  still  in  the  system. 
2  entered  college  hefore  completing  high  schooL 
t.  Regarding  the  7  local  graduates  (5  boys,  4  girls) : 

5  completed  the  course  in  normal  time. 
2  gained  one  year  each. 

2  went  into  business. 

1  entered  Glemson  College. 

1  entered  the  University  of  South  (Carolina. 

1  Joined  the  Navy. 

2  remained  at  home. 

5.  Regarding  the  5S  who  left  hefore  entering  the  sixth  grade: 
22  left  before  reaching  the  second  grade. 
81  entered  the  second  grade. 

7  of  the  31  who  entered  the  second  grade,  but  who  left  before  readiing 

the  sixth,  were  promoted  regularly  as  long  as  they  remained  in 
school. 
2  were  accelerated  in  their  promotions. 
22  had  records  of  repetition  and  failure  in  work. 

4.  Regarding  the  22  toho  left  before  reaching  the  second  grade: 

6  were  under  6  years  of  age  upon  entering  schooL 

8  were  6  but  less  than  7  years  of  age. 
4  were  7  but  less  than  8  years  of  age. 
2  were  8  but  less  than  0  years  of  age. 
1  was  above  9  years. 

1  had  no  age  glvea 

5.  Regarding  the  18  wfio  entered  the  sixth  grade,  but  left  before  enterinff  the 

high  school  (eighth  grade): 
8  were  promoted  regularly  as  long  as  they  remained. 

2  were  accelerated  in  promotion. 

18  had  records  of  repetition  and  failure  in  work. 

6.  Regarding  the  19  entering  high  school,  but  leaving  before  eompletiMff  the 

third  year: 
8  were  regularly  promoted  during  their  course. 
1  entered  Clemson  College  from  the  ninth  grade. 

15  had  records  of  repetition  and  failure. 

Entering  age  in  relation  to  retardation  in  the  first  grade. 


PapHs. 


Below  6 
yeand 
months. 


6y6an6 

months  but 

less  than  6 

yean. 


6  years  bat 

less  than  7 

yean. 


7  yean  but 

less  than  8 

yean. 


8  yean  but 
lassthanQ 


9y«anbat 
leas  than  10 


I 

o 


Number.... 
Peccentage. 


0 
0.0 


6 
100.0 


10 
62.  T 


47.3 


as 

71.5 


10 
28.5 


17 
76.6 


4 
23.6 


3 
100.0 


0 
0.0 


2 
100.0 


0 
0.0 
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Votes  on  the  al>ove  ia^le. 

In  the  first  grade  67  were  promoted ;  28  failed ;  5  had  no  rating. 

All  below  5i  years  failed ;  all  above  8  years  passed. 

The  percentage  of  failures  of  those  below  the  sixth  year  of  age  was  58.3 
per  cent;  of  those  between  6  and  7  years,  28.5  per  ceiat;  and  between  7  and  8 
years,  28.5  per  cent 

The  percentage  of  failures  increases  as  entering  ages  decrease  from  6  years 
and  decreases  as  eutering  ages  increase  above  6  years. 

THE  EXFEGTANGY  SURYIYAL  OOKFAKBD  WITH  AOrUAL  SURVrVAIj. 

Several  notable  studies  of  school  mortality  and  survival  have  been 
made  during  the  past  10  years,  all  based  upon  mass  statistics,  which, 
as  already  pointed  out,  can  go  no  further  than  to  suggest  a  general 
tendency.  While  the  foremost  of  the  investigators  of  this  matter 
disagree  in  minor  details,  yet  noting  as  an  exception  Thomdike's  be- 
lief that  school  elimination  begins  early  in  the  primary  grades,  they 
agree,  in  the  main,  that  of  every  100  children  annually  entering  the 
first  grade  of  city  schools  nearly  all  will  remain  to  the  end  of  the 
fifth  grade;  that  about  50  out  of  every  entering  100  will  reach  the 
last  grade  of  the  elementary  school ;  that  80  to  40  will  enter  the  high 
school;  that  8  to  10  will  graduate  from  the  high  school;  that  of  this 
number  from  1  to  8  will  enter  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  schools 
beyond  the 'grade  of  high  school;  and  that  about  ope-half  of  these 
will  remain  to  the  completion  of  their  course. 

It  will  be  of  interest  to  compare  this  expectancy  as  to  survival 
with  the  actual  facts  as  shown  by  the  record  made  by  100  of  Colum- 
bia's pupils.    This  comparison  follows: 


Bmpectanotf  survival  of  100  entering  pupti«  compared  with  actual  survivaL 

High-school  grades. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

6 

6 

7 

8 

I 

n 

m 

IV 

Thcmdik*' 

100 

173 

150 
140 
100 

100 
129 

120 
115 

78 

100 
128 

115 
110 
71 

90 
120 

110 
110 
69 

81 

106 

100 
96 
64 

08 
90 

85 
86 
47 

54 
71 

05 
76 
41 

40 
61 

60 
60 

27 
40 

36 
45 
29 

17 

19 

20 
30 
23 

13 
14 

14 
20 
14 

8 

Aynst 

10 

Boys 

10 

aSa:::::::::;::::::::::::;:;::;::: 

10 

CijiBimbk,  H.r-  .  

<7 

>  Thmdlke:  The  EUminatlon  of  Tupils  from  School,  p.  111. 

*  Ayres:  Laggards  in  Our  Schools,  p.  67. 

*  Strayer:  Age  and  Grade  Coarse  of  Schools  and  Colleges,  p.  U 
« Graduated. 


Colleges,  p.  136. 

Thomdike's  contention  that  the  break  in  school  attendance  begins 
in  the  primary  grades  is  supported  by  this  study  of  Columbia. 
However,  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  the  systems  studied  by 
Ayres  and  Strayer  compulsory  attendance  was  probably  enforced, 
while  in  Columbia  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  enforce  the  law  in 
this  particular.    In  Columbia  the  break  began  in  the  first  year  and 

76482—18 12 
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was  heavy  throughout  all  the  grades  of  the  elementary  school,  the 
three  points  of  especial  danger  being  the  first  grade,  the  last  grade 
of  the  elementary  school,  and  the  second  year  of  the  high  school,  the 
loss  at  each  point  being,  respectively,  22  per  cent,  29.2  per  cent,  and 
39.1  per  cent  of  those  entering  the  grade  (see  chart  page  175).  In 
general  it  may  be  said  that  the  history  of  this  group  in  Columbia  fol- 
lows Thomd  ike's  theoretical  distribution  more  closely  than  either 
that  of  Ayres  or  Strayer.  However,  before  any  hard  and  fast  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  as  to  the  actual  facts  regarding  mortality  and 
survival  among  our  city  school  systems,  many  more  studies  of  the 
school  histories  of  typical  groups  of  children  in  various  parts  of  this 
country  must  be  made. 

The  facts,  then,  concerning  Columbia's  holding  power  justify  the 
conclusion  that — despite  the  handicaps  of  inadequate  maintenance^ 
meager  equipment,  lack  of  adequate  supervision,  the  failure  to  enforce 
the  attendance  law,  relatively  inflexible  methods  of  promotion,  and 
much  teaching  of  a  content  which  is  uninteresting  and  unrelated  to 
anything  significant  in  the  child's  world — ^the  system,  though  falling 
short  of  realizable  possibilities,  yet  compares  favorably  with  the  ten- 
dency among  the  city  systems  of  the  country. 

SUMMARY. 

1.  The  school  census  gives  a  total  of  7,938  children,  4,898  whites 
and  3,040  negroes,  in  Columbia  between  the  ages  of  6  and  21  years. 
There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that  this  total  may  be  about  one-third 
short  of  the  actual  number. 

2.  According  to  the  census  there  are  233  white  children  and  186 
negroes  of  compulsory  age,  8-14,  not  in  school.  To  enforce  compul- 
sory attendance  for  all  children  from  6  to  14  years  of  age,  additional 
provision  would  have  to  be  made  for  about  450  children  of  each  race. 

3.  To  care  for  the  growth  of  the  white  school  population  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  system  be  reorganized  on  the  basis  of  six  grades 
in  the  elementary  division;  three  grades  in  the  junior  high-school 
division;  and  three  grades  in  the  senior  high-school  division.  By 
erecting  a  building  for  the  junior  high  school  and  congregating 
thereat  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  of  the  system,  suffi- 
cient room  will  be  obtained,  it  is  believed,  to  care  for  the  growth  of 
school  attendance  for  a  number  of  years. 

4.  To  house  the  negro  children  the  Howard  School  buildings 
should  be  replaced  with  modem  buildings  planned  to  acconoimodate 
two  groups  of  pupils;  one,  comprising  the  first  six  grades,  and  a 
second,  comprising  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades  only.  The 
vacant  rooms  of  the  Booker  T.  Washington  School  should  be 
equipped;  and  the  committee  suggests  that  the  Waverley  School 
should  be  turned  over  to  negro  occupancy  after  a  building  for  the 
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white  children  of  the  neighborhood  has  been  provided,  somewhat 
closer  in  from  the  city  limits  and  farther  to  the  north. 

5.  A  progressive  family  census  record  should  be  kept  which  should 
be  checked  up  each  year  by  a  school  census  taken  under  the  super- 
vision of  an  attendsmce  officer,  who  is  essential  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  compulsory  attendance  law. 

6.  Of  the  school  enrollment,  9.5  per  cent  are  under  age  for  the 
given  grades;  55.3  per  cent  are  of  normal  age;  and  35.1  per  cent 
are  over-age.  Except  in  the  percentage  of  under-age  children,  which 
is  low,  Columbia  ranks  well  within  the  average  of  the  cities  in  these 
proportions. 

7.  Twelve  per  cent  of  the  enrollment  repeat  their  work  one  or 
more  times.    This  is  too  large  a  proportion. 

8.  The  history  of  100  pupils  who  entered  the  first  grade  together 
11  years  ago  shows  the  following  survival:  78  of  them  entered  the 
second  grade;  71  entered  the  third  grade;  59  entered  the  fourth 
grade;  54  entered  the  fifth;  47  entered  the  sixth;  41  entered  the 
seventli;  29  entered  the  first  year  of  the  high  school  (the  eighth 
grade) ;  23  entered  the  second  year;  14  entered  the  third  year;  10 
entered  the  fourth  year,  of  which  number  7  graduated  from  the 
local  school. 

9.  The  facts  concerning  the  holding  power  of  the  Columbia  sys- 
tem warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  system,  though  falling  short 
of  possibilities,  compares  favorably  with  other  cities  of  this  country. 
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VII.— SUMMARY  OP  GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

(The  following  comprise  only  the  more  general  recommendations  which  the 
survey  committee  submits ;  a  summary  of  the  detailed  recommendations  will  be 
found  at  the  end  of  each  chapter  or,  In  some  instances,  at  the  end  of  important 
divisions  of  chapters.  It  is  not  possible,  of  course,  neither  is  it  desirable,  to 
introduce  all  of  the  recommendations  made  in  this  report  at  once.  Rather,  in 
making  its  report,  the  committee  has  attempted  to  set  forth  a  constructive 
program,  the  inauguration  of  which  should  properly  extend  over  a  period  of 
years.) 


1.  Length  of  the  school  course. — Accepted  school  practice  in  the 
United  States  has  fixed  upon  12  years,  beginning  with  the  age  of  6 
as  the  proper  length  of  the  combined  elementary  and  high-school 
periods.  For  a  time  in  the  New  England  States  the  prevailing 
course  was  one  of  13  years,  beginning  with  the  age  of  6 ;  while  in  the 
Southern  States  the  tendency  has  been  to  fix  the  length  at  11  years 
and  the  beginning  age  at  6  or  7.  In  general,  however,  it  is  now 
agreed  that  the  plan  of  12  years,  with  a  child  entering  at  6,  best 
meets  the  educational  needs  of  all. 

As  this  time  allotment  now  prevails  in  a  large  majority  of  cities 
and  States,  except  in  the  South,  and  as  it  is  being  adopted  in  the 
cities  of  this  section  also ;  as  the  graduates  of  the  Columbia  schools 
should  be  as  well  equipped  as  are  the  graduates  of  the  best  schools 
of  the  United  States;  and  as  this  is  impossible  when  Columbia's 
course  is  shorter  than  that  of  most  other  cities,  the  committee  reicom- 
mends  that  the  work  of  the  elementary  and  high-school  divisions  be 
lengthened  to  an  aggregate  of  12  years,  and  that  the  age  of  6  be 
fixed  as  the  entering  age. 

2.  Regrouping  of  the  grades.— Th.^  practice  which  has  prevailed 
among  cities  of  dividing  the  12  years  or  grades  into  an  elem^itary 
division  of  8  years  and  a  high-school  division  of  4  years  is  changing 
to  what  is  known  as  the  six-three-three  arrangement;  that  is,  to  an 
organization  in  which  the  elementary  period  is  limited  to  6  years  and 
the  high-school  period  is  extended  to  6  years  but  broken  into  two 
3-year  periods.  One  of  these,  usually  comprising  the  seventh,  eighth, 
and  ninth  grades,  is  generally  called  the  junior  high-school  period ; 
the  other,  the  senior  high-school  period.  This  plan  has  been  tested 
out  so  thoroughly  among  so  many  cities  during  the  past  eight  years, 
and  has  met  with  such  universal  favor,  that  it  seems  fairly  certain  to 
become  the  typical  grouping  arrangement  of  this  country.  The  com- 
mittee  recommends  that  this  form  of  organization  be  adopted  in  Co- 
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lumbia  and  that  the  necessary  adjustments  be  effected.  These  are 
discussed  in  detail  on  pages  161-165  of  this  report. 

S.  TJie  daily  session. — Ever  since  the  school  system  of  Columbia 
was  established,  the  practice  which  prevails  in  the  South  has  been 
ioUowed,  namely,  beginning  the  single  daily  session  at  9  a.  m.  and 
closing  at  2  p.  m.,  with  two  recess  intermissions  of  15  minutes  each. 
The  committee  believes  that  the  arrangement  in  effect  generally,  ex- 
cept in  the  South,  of  having  a  forenoon  session  and  an  afternoon 
session,  the  one  beginning  at  9  and  closing  at  11.80  or  12,  and  the 
other  beginning  at  1  or  1.80  and  extending  to  4  or  4.80  in  the  after- 
noon, is  preferable. 

Under  the  present  plan  when  dismissal  time  comes  teachers  and 
children  are  hungry,  and  in  consequence  there  is  a  tendency  for  all  to 
make  a  rtish  for  their  h(»p^  Hence  no  opportunity  is  afforded  for 
the  giving  of  that  personal  and  individual  help  which  many  of  the 
children  need.  Again,  children  can  not  do  good  work  when  hungry, 
so  there  must  be  a  time  toward  the  close  of  the  session,  under  the  ar- 
rangement which  now  obtains,  when  on  this  account  there  is  a  loss  in 
the  efficien<7  of  the  pupils'  work.  Furthermcnre,  as  many  parents  are 
laboring  people  and  can  not  arrange  for  a  meal  at  2.80,  as  profes- 
sional and  business  men  can,  many  of  the  children  get  nothing  to  eat 
when  they  reach  home  except  what  is  left  over  from  the  noon  meal. 
With  many  this  means  that  the  only  hot  food  they  get  is  that  which 
is  served  at  breakfast,  ior  the  custom  prevails  in  the  South  of  mak- 
ing the  mid-meal  the  hot  meal  of  the  day,  the  supper  usually  being 
light  and  often  cold. 

While  it  is  pleasant  for  teachers  to  be  dismisseil  for  the  day  early 
in  the  afternoon,  and  while  a  double  session  plan  will  affect  the  op- 
portunities which  some  of  the  children  have  for  after-school  work, 
nevertheless  the  committee  feels  that  the  educational  benefits  of  the 
two-session  plan  outweigh  the  disadvantages  and  recommends  that 
it  be  adopted. 

4.  An  all-year  school  session. — ^In  various  sections  of  the  country 
cities  are  adopting  the  plan  of  breaking  the  year  up  into  four  quar- 
ters of  12  weeks  each,  and  holding  a  school  session  for  the  aggregate 
of  48  weeks  per  annum. 

The  plan,  meeting  as  it  does  the  needs  of  a  greater  number  of 
children,  introduces  thereby  desirable  elements  of  flexibility  in  the 
school  system.  It  eliminates  the  wastage  due  to  the  shut-down  of 
expensive  school  plants  for  the  vacation  p^od;  and  it  provides 
opportunity  for  usefully  employing  the  time  of  pupils  who  otherwise 
would  be  idle  or  else  occupied  in  running  the  streets.  Furthermore, 
it  is  now  coming  to  be  recognized  that  continuous  school  attendance 
works  no  hardship  upon  healthy  children  so  long  as  worry  and 
unnecessary  mental  strain  are  avoided. 
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Then,  too,  the  all-year  session  harmonizes  naturally  with  the  plan, 
discussed  elsewhere,  of  offering  an  opportunity  to  pupils  of  high- 
school  age  to  alternate  between  school  and  outside  work.  It  also 
enables  those  who  desire  to  do  so  to  pass  through  the  schools  more 
rapidly  than  formerly,  thus  making  it  possible  for  them  to  become 
self-supporting  at  an  earlier  age  than  heretofore. 

The  committee  indorses  the  plan  and  would  suggest  that  steps  be 
taken  at  an  early  date  to  make  the  modifications  in  the  present  form 
of  organization  which  its  adoption  would  entail.  The  transition 
would  not  be  difficult,  requiring  only  the  expansion  of  the  summer 
school  which  is  now  held. 

The  plan  is  discussed  more  fully  on  pages  61,  62  of  this  report 

5.  Cooperative  sehooU. — ^The  suggestion  which  the  committee 
makes  here  is  merely  this,  that  arrangcpients  be  entered  into  be- 
tween the  school  and  the  employers  of  labor  in  particular  local 
industries  whereby  botli  boys  and  girls  of  high-school  age  may 
be  permitted  to  alternate  between  school  and  outside  employment  in 
periods  of  one  or  two  weeks.  This  plan  is  set  forth  in  scnne  detail 
on  pages  79,  80  of  this  report.  This  arrangement  gives  the  school  the 
use  of  industrial  equipments  which  it  is  impossible  for  the  sdiool 
to  duplicate;  it  gives  the  young  people  the  opportunity  of  securing 
industrial  or  business  training  under  actual  conditions;  it  enables 
them  thereby  more  intelligently  to  determine  their  own  aptitudes; 
and  it  helps  them  to  become  partly  self-supi5orting,  at  least,  while 
they  are  yet  in  school.  No  separate  schools  are  needed,  ifx  the  modi- 
fication of  schedule  and  of  organization  for  pupils  who  would  wish 
to  take  advantage  of  such  an  opportunity  would  not  be  difficult.  A 
study  should  be  made  of  local  needs  and  opportunities  with  a  view 
to  introducing  such  a  plan  for  the  training  of  both  white  and  negro 
children  of  high-school  age. 

6.  PupU  promotion. — While  Columbians  present  plan  of  promo- 
tion, which  is  based  in  part  upon  formal  examinations  and  in  part 
upon  term  standings,  is  the  plan  which  is  in  operation  very  generally 
throughout  the  country,  nevertheless,  as  it  is  administered,  it  worfa 
an  injustice  upon  children,  for  it  requires  each  pupil  to  square  his 
work  by  a  vague,  intangible,  theoretical  standard  of  excellence  set 
up  by  each  teacher  and  which  unwittingly  fluctuates  with  her  every 
emotional  change. 

Every  group  of  children  not  artificially  selected  has  a  distribution 
of  ability  which  is  about  the  same  as  that  of  every  other  group.  This 
distribution  of  ability  should  be  the  norm  which  should  guide  teach- 
ers in  making  their  promotions.  Such  a  plan  eliminates  the  varia- 
tions of  standard  due  to  differences  among  teachers  and  enables  the 
class  itself  through  its  own  progress  to  determine  its  own  standards 
of  accomplishment  and  of  promotion.    Such  a  plan  would  tend  im- 
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mediately  to  break  up  the  habit  of  failing,  which  the  committee  fears 
the  school  children  of  Columbia  are  forming,  substituting  therefor 
the  habit  of  succeeding. 

The  plan  is  discussed  in  detail  in  Section  V ;  the  reasons  are  giv^ 
also,  which  impel  the  committee  to  urge  its  adoption. 

7.  Supervision. — ^The  committee  finds  that  the  supervision  of  the 
schools,  on  the  purely  educational  and  professional  side  of  the  work, 
is  entirely  inadequate.  The  superintendent  is  both  the  secretary  and 
the  treasurer  of  the  board.  Besides  the  duties  incident  to  this  re- 
lationship, he  has  had  to  assume  the  responsibility  for  carrying  into 
effect  a  12-year  building  program.  Along  these  lines  of  his  activity 
his  work  has  been  admirably  done,  but  he  has  found  it  impossible 
at  the  same  time  to  supply  personally  that  coordinating  and  stimu- 
lating influence  which  good  educational  teamwork  demands.  The 
supervisor  of  the  elementary  grades  has  overworked  herself  in  the 
effort  to  do  what  she  recognizes  needs  to  be  done.  Part  of  her  time 
has  been  diverted  to  distributing  supplies,  but  even  though  her  entire 
time  were  spent  in  the  schools  it  would  still  be  insufficient  to  satisfy 
the  need.  Moreover,  the  principals  of  even  the  larger  schools  have 
never  been  permitted  to  assume  any  authority  in  their  schools  in 
directing  or  supervising  the  teaching  activities.  In  consequence,  then, 
of  these  conditions,  the  teachers  are  not  getting  the  constructive  help 
in  their  work  which  they  need. 

Efficient  help  should  at  once  be  secured  to  free  the  superintendent 
from  routine  duties  and  permit  him  to  give  his  mind  over  to  con- 
structive educational  thinking  and  planning.  If  the  junior  high 
school  form  of  organization  be  adopted,  the  superintendent,  together 
with  an  elementary  supervisor,  restricted  in  her  responsibility  to  the 
first  six  grades,  and  both  working  with  and  through  competent  prin- 
cipals who  have  sufficient  time  free  from  teaching  to  enable  them  to 
keep  in  dose  touch  with  the  classroom  work  of  their  teachers,  would 
provide  an  adequate  corps  of  supervision  running  throughout  the 
system.  Such  an  arrangement,  supplemented  by  supervisors  of  cer- 
tain special  subjects,  such  as  music,  penmanship,  drawing,  industrial 
arts,  and  home  economics,  and  in  the  high  schools  by  department 
heads  working  under  the  immediate  authority  of  ihe  principal, 
should  provide  a  satisfactory  supervisorial  organization  at  compara- 
tively small  additional  cost  to  the  department. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  supervision  of  the  negro  schools  on 
the  side  of  the  instructional  activities  has  been  particularly  lacking. 
The  plan  which  is  employed  in  important  cities  of  the  South  of 
having  their  white  supervisors,  both  men  and  women,  direct  the  work 
of  these  schools,  just  as  they  do  the  work  of  the  white  schools,  should 
be  adopted  in  Columbia.  For  surely,  if  the  city  is  going  to  provide 
school  buildings  and  school  equipment  for  the  negroes  and  employ 
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teachers  and  maintain  schools  for  them,  it  ought  to  follow  up  the 
work  of  these  teachers  and  see  that  it  is  properly  done. 

The  need  of  more  supervision  in  the  Columbia  schools  is  discussed 
in  Section  V,  and  some  of  the  results  of  inadequate  supervision  are 
pointed  out. 

8.  A  schedule  of  salaries.— JJndeT  the  present  salary  schedule  of 
the  Columbia  school  corps,  after  paying  for  their  board,  room,  laim- 
dry,  and  car  fare  for  the  nine  months  of  the  school  term,  the  women 
teachers  of  the  department  have  a  margin  of  from  $186  to  $427.50 
(Hily,  out  of  whidi  they  must  provide  their  clothing  and  incidentals 
for  the  entire  year  and  also  their  expenses  for  the  three  vacation 
months.  Of  the  166  cities  listed  by  the  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education  as  being  in  Columbia's  population  class  (26,000  to 
60,000),  Columbia  stood  No.  8  from  the  bottom  in  the  amount  ex- 
pended in  1916-16  in  salaries  of  principals,  supervisors,  and  teachers 
per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance.  Of  these  166  cities,  138  ex- 
pended one  and  one-half  times  as  much  as  Columbia,  while  36  of 
them  expended  twice  as  much  or  more.  Since  that  date  the  cost  of 
living  has  risen  enormously.  Under  conditions  which  now  obtain  it 
is  impossible  to  attract  to  the  schools,  or  to  hold  after  they  have  onoe 
entered  the  system,  teachers  of  the  type  that  are  needed. 

The  committee  recommends  an  immediate  and  generous  revision 
of  the  salary  and  wage  schedules  of  all  the  employees  of  the  school 
department.  It  suggests  (see  p.  45)  a  schedule  for  the  elementary 
teachers  which  recognizes  both  length  of  service  and  relative  merit. 
A  detailed  discussion  of  this  matter  will  be  found  in  Section  IIL 

d.  The  kindergarten. — ^The  kindergarten  has  won  its  way  to  a  per- 
manent place  in  the  school  organization  of  this  country.  There  is 
evidence  tending  to  show  that  kindergarten  training  lessens  the 
failures  of  children  in  their  later  school  work.  This  tendency  is 
especially  marked  in  the  first  grade.  It  exercises  this  influence  both 
directly  and  indirectly ;  directly,  in  the  sense  that  such  training  tends 
to  fit  a  child  for  ^^  finding  himself  "  quickly  in  his  school  work;  and, 
indirectly,  by  keeping  children  out  of  the  first  grade  until  they  are 
more  mature. 

In  Columbia  one  free  kindergarten,  supported  by  benevolences,  has 
been  established  in  the  Blossom  Street  School.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends that  this  class  be  taken  over  by  the  school  department  and 
made  an  integral  part  of  its  system  and  that  other  classes  be  estab- 
lished in  some  other  schools  of  the  city.  For  a  discussion  of  this 
topic,  see  pages  63-68  of  this  report. 

10.  Evening  classes, — ^Evening  schools  for  both  children  who  can 
not  attend  the  day  school  and  for  adults  who  wish  to  make  up  for 
lost  opportimities  have  come  to  be  a  recognized  part  of  the  school 
machinery  of  all  progressive  communities.     Columbia  has  made  a 
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start  in  providing  such  opportunity,  but  should  make  definite  plans 
for  extending  this  most  important  department  of  school  work. 

11.  The  negro  schools. — ^The  Howard  School  is  not  a  fit  place  for 
housing  school  children  and  should  be  replaced  by  a  building  of 
modem  type.  The  committee  suggests  that  a  study  of  local  condi- 
tions might  show  that  the  present  site  could  be  sold  advantageously 
and  a  site  purchased  elsewhere  which  would  be  more  suitable  for 
school  purpose& 

The  committee  suggests,  also,  the  desiralnlity  of  permitting  negro 
children  to  occupy  the  Waverley  building  after  a  building  for  the 
white  children  of  the  neighborhood  has  been  erected  to  the  north 
and  somewhat  farther  in  from  the  city  limits. 

With  these  changes  it  is  believed  that  the  negro  school  population 
can  be  taken  care  of  for  a  number  of  years  to  come.  These  sugges- 
tions are  discussed  in  some  detail  on  pages  165, 166  of  this  report 

12.  Home  economics. — ^Work  in  home  economics  should  be  required 
of  all  girls  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  grade,  inclusive,  and  elective 
courses  should  be  provided  for  those  in  the  more  advanced  grades 
who  desire  the  work.  Afternoon  and  evening  extension  courses 
should  also  be  provided  for  home  makers  and  for  young  women  now 
in  stores  and  ofBces.  At  present  central  schools  only  should  be 
equipped  for  the  work,  although  it  is  desirable  ultimately  that  the 
work  should  be  done  in  all  schools.  A  practice  house  should  be  es- 
tablished in  the  Blossom  Street  neighborhood.  All  schools  having 
equipment  should  utilize  the  cooking  work  in  a  practical  way  by 
making  the  product  the  basis  of  noon  lunches.  One  supervisor  for  the 
city  should  be  provided,  and  she  should  be  given  an  adequate  force  of 
assistants.    For  a  detailed  discussion,  see  pages  75-79. 

13.  Manual  training. — ^Work  in  this  department  for  the  boys 
should  parallel  that  in  the  home  economics  for  the  girls.  When  the 
girls  of  a  given  class  are  attending  their  sewing  and  cooking  courses, 
the  boys  of  the  same  class  should  be  in  the  shops. 

Beginning  with  the  junior  high-school  period,  opportimity  should 
be  provided  for  gaining  instruction  in  woodworking  and  in  machine- 
shop  work  which  would  prepare  the  pupils  for  entering  the  indus- 
tries later  in  a  wage-earning  capacity,  if  desired.  Special  technical 
courses  leading  to  the  vocations  should  also  be  provided  where  there 
are  groups  sufficiently  large  to  justify  the  expense. 

The  cooperative  plan  of  alternating  work  in  the  school  is  com- 
mendable, and  will  give  those  who  participate  the  chance  of  learning 
a  vocation  while  yet  in  school. 

14.  Instruction  in  agriculture. — ^Agricultural  courses  should  be  or- 
ganized in  the  high  schools,  and  each  pupil  taking  these  should  be 
required  to  illustrate  the  work  of  the  term  or  year  by  completing  at 
home  under  the  supervision  of  the  instructor  an  agricultural  project. 
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The  high-school  instructor  in  agriculture  should  be  required  to  train 
and  direct  grade  teachers  in  showing  the  children  of  their  classes  how 
to  grow  gardens  at  their  homes.  See  the  discussion  on  pages  63-74 
of  this  report. 

16.  Playground  and  recreational  activities. — Aa  now  organized 
these  activities  are  administered  by  a  municipal  department  acting 
through  a  supervisor  of  playgrounds.  During  vacations  and  after 
school  the  grounds  of  some  of  the  schools  are  used  for  supervised 
play.  No  arrangements,  however,  have  been  effected  whereby  the  use 
of  the  basement  facilities  of  the  schools  is  permitted.  The  commit- 
tee recommends  that  the  work  be  turned  over  to  the  board  of  school 
commissioners  to  administer,  for  the  recreational  department  could 
be  made  more  effective  as  an  integral  part  of  the  school  system. 
Under  such  an  arrangement  the  supervisor  would  have  charge  of  or- 
ganized games  at  recesses,  would  train  the  teachers  to  conduct  physi- 
cal exercises  in  their  classrooms,- and  would  organize  and  supervise 
the  play  activities  of  the  children  and  adults  during  aftei'-school 
hours.  By  such  plan  waste  would  be  eliminated  and  greater  effi- 
ciency be  secured.    See  pages  73,  74  of  this  report. 

16.  School-supervised  home  gardening. — Gardening  done  by  chil- 
dren at  home  in  yards  and  vacant  lots  under  constant  and  intelligent 
direction  has  great  educational  and  economic  value  and  should  be 
made*  an  essential  part  of  the  work  of  the  schools.  For  this  purpose 
there  should  be  employed  by  school' officials  a  sufficient  number  of 
teachers  to  allow  one  teacher-director  of  garden  work  for  every  150 
children  between  the  ages  of  8  and  15.  These  teachers  should  be 
employed  for  the  entire  year  and  should  give  their  afternoons  and 
Saturdays  during  the  regular  school  term  and  all  vacations  to  in- 
structing and  directing  the  children  in  gardening  work. 

17.  The  compulsory  attendance  law. — The  compulsory  attendance 
law  now  on  the  statute  books  should  be  enforced  for  both  white  and 
negro  children  alike.  To  accomplish  this  effectually  an  attendance 
officer  is  required  who  should  keep  a  cumulative  family  record  card 
and  check  this  up  each  year  by  taking  a  school  census.  To  him 
should  be  referred  all  cases  of  prolonged  or  unexplained  absence  on 
the  part  of  children.  He  should  be  called  upon  to  investigate  the 
home  conditions  of  children  who  are  progressing  badly  in  their  work. 
A  salary  should  be  paid  sufficient  to  secure  a  man  trained  to  do  this 
work,  and  sufficient,  it  may  be  added,  to  induce  the  right  man  to 
remain  for  a  period  of  years  in  the  work.  For  the  discussion  of  this 
recommendation  see  pages  166, 167  of  this  report. 

18.  Special  classes  for  exceptional  children. — There  are  now  en- 
rolled in  the  Columbia  system  approximately  200  children  who  are 
exceptional  in  the  sense  that  their  needs  require  that  they  be  placed  in 
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special  classes  for  individual  instruction  by  teachers  specially  trained 
for  this  kind  of  work.  To  meet  the  need  among  the  white  children 
three  special  classes  should  be  organized ;  one  for  the  feeble-minded, 
one  for  the  partially  blind,  and  one  for  the  partially  deaf.  Trans- 
portation for  those  living  at  a  distance  and  who  can  not  afford  the 
necessary  car  fare  should  be  provided  by  the  board.  The  same 
facilities  should  be  extended  to  the  negro  children  as  soon  as  the 
housing  needs  for  the  negro  children  who  are  normal  have  been  met. 
A  "  restoration"  or  "  ungraded  "  class  should  be  established  in 
each  of  the  large  schools  for  those  children  who  are  irregular  in 
their  work  and  who  are  in  need  of  more  individual  instruction  than 
the  regular  teacher  of  the  class  can  give.  See  the  discussion  on 
pages  58-62. 

19.  Semiarmval  promotions  in  the  negro  schools, — ^The  semiannual 
promotion  plan  which  has  operated  in  the  white  schools  since  1913-14 
should  be  extended  to  the  negro  schools  as  well.  Under  the  plan 
which  now  prevails  in  the  negro  schools,  a  child  who  fails  in  his  work 

.  is  obliged  to  repeat  the  work  of  the  entire  year ;  whereas,  with  the 
white  children,  under  the  semiannual  promotion  plan,  a  failure  re- 
quires the  repetition  of  but  one  term  of  school  work. 

20.  Content  of  school  courses. — ^Every  effort  should  be  made  by 
teachers  to  enrich  the  content  of  their  instruction.  This  means  that 
textbooks  must  be  supplemented  by  material  gained  from  other 
sources.  A  good  working  library  of  well-selected  books  and  periodi- 
cals is  indispensable  to  good  teaching.  The  people  of  the  city  should 
be  urged  to  provide  such  a  library  at  public  expense.  In  addition, 
school  libraries  should  be  built  up  in  each  school  comprising  material 
which  will  supplement  the  work  of  the  school.  In  the  high  school 
a  room  should  be  equipped  as  a  library  and  the  pupils  encouraged  to 
make  constant  use  of  it  in  the  preparation  of  the  class  work. 
Teachers  familiar  with  modern  library  methods  should  be  placed 
in  charge  in  rotation.  For  the  discussion  of  this  recommendation, 
see  pages  119-125. 

21.  Junior  high  school. — If  the  committee's  reconmiendation  that 
the  seven-four  grouping  of  grades,  which  now  obtains  in  Columbia, 
be  changed  to  the  six-three-three  arrangement,  then  a  junior  high- 
school  building  will  be  needed  at  some  central  point  where  the  sev- 
enth, eighth,  and  ninth  grades  of  the  entire  city  can  be  congregated. 
A  site  separate  from  the  senior  high  school  would  be  ideal  and  much 
to  be  desired.  On  grounds,  however,  of  economy  such  a  building 
could  be  erected  on  the  present  high-school  site. 

Through  the  erection  of  a  junior  high-school  building  and  the  with- 
drawal of  the  seventh  grades  from  the  elementary  schools  and  of  the 
eighth  and  ninth  grades  from  the  high  school,  it  is  believed  that  suffi- 
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cient  room  would  be  secured  to  care  for  the  normal  growth  of  the  dty 
for  a  number  of  year& 

The  conmiittee  also  recommends  that  in  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Howard  School  for  the  negroes,  suggested  elsewhere,  provision  be 
made  for  a  junior  high-school  department 

For  details  concerning  these  recommendations  see  the  report,  pages 
161-166. 

22.  School  pubUciiy. — The  conmiittee  thinks  it  probable  that  Co- 
lumbia is  not  fully  awake  to  the  work  of  its  schools  or  to  their  needs. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  school  officials  to  keep  the  people  fully  informed 
as  to  both  matters*  No  opportunity  should  ever  be  neglected  for  direct- 
ing the  active  and  interested  attention  of  the  community  to  the 
schools  in  order  that  adequate  maintenance  shall  be  assured.  Instead 
of  trying  to  reduce  expenditures  at  every  turn,  thus  crippling  the 
work,  the  board  of  school  commissioners  should  be  aggressively  en- 
deavoring to  raise  sufficient  funds  to  carry  on  public  education  in 
the  manner  demanded  by  present-day  ideals  and  conditions.  This 
matter  is  discussed  more  fully  on  pages  27-29  of  this  report. 

From  time  to  time,  in  his  annual  report  to  the  board,  the  superin- 
tendent has  made  wise  recommendations  for  the  improvement  of  the 
schools.  In  many  instances  these  have  not  been  adopted,  presumably 
for  lack  of  funds.  The  committee  suggests  that  the  board  could  easily 
have  made  these  obviously  urgent  recommendations  the  basis  of  a 
campaign  of  publicity  in  the  community  which  in  the  end  would 
have  brought  the  necessary  maintenance  increase. 

It  is  generally  admitted  among  students  of  educational  adminis- 
tration that  boards  of  education,  responsible  as  they  are  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  work  of  their  schools,  should  have  the  power  to  levy 
taxes  for  their  support,  to  the  end  that  there  may  be  sufficient  funds 
to  carry  out  their  policies  eflfectively.  In  many  places  this  is  now 
the  actual  practice. 

23.  Regarding  Colurribia^a  ability  to  inaugurate  this  program, — 
Of  the  213  cities  of  the  United  States  listed  by  the  Census  Bureau 
as  having  a  population  of  30,000  or  more,  Columbia  stands  third 
from  the  bottom  in  the  proportionate  part  of  the  annual  city  expendi- 
ture which  goes  to  the  support  of  her  schools.  She  stands  fifth  from 
the  bottom  in  the  actual  amount  per  capita  of  population  which  is 
diverted  to  the  schools.  Her  school  expenditure,  proportionate  to  the 
expenditures  for  other  municipal  departments,  would  have  to  be  in- 
creased one-half  to  bring  her  up  to  the  average  of  the  cities  of  30,000 
population  or  more.  If  Columbia  doubled  her  school  maintenance, 
and  then  added  to  this  $3  per  pupil  in  average  daily  attendance,  she 
would  just  reach  the  average  expended  per  pupil  in  average  daily 
attendance  by  the  1,233  cities  of  the  United  States  having  a  popu- 
lation of  5,000  or  more.    She  would  have  to  increase  her  school  ex- 
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penditure  by  42  per  cent  to  reach  the  average  expended  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance  by  the  cities  of  the  South  Atlantic  States 
having  a  population  of  5,000  or  more. 

Of  the  179  cities  listed  by  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation as  having  a  population  ranging  from  25,000  to  100,000,  only 
two  expended  a  smaller  aggregate  in  1915-16  for  schools  than  did 
Columbia.  One  of  these  two  cities,  however,  had  less  than  one-half 
the  number  of  school  children  which  were  enrolled  in  the  Columbia 
schools  and  the  other  had  less  than  two-thirds  as  many.  For  the 
same  year  the  average  aggregate  amount  expended  by  the  372  cities 
of  this  country  having  a  population  between  10,000  and  25,000  (a 
class  of  cities  below  that  to  which  Columbia  belongs)  exceeded  the 
total  amount  expended  by  Columbia  for  her  schools  by  $15,457. 

The  true  tax  rate  of  Columbia  for  all  purposes  comes  within  three 
numbers  of  bei^g  the  lowest  of  all  the  cities  of  the  United  States 
having  a  population  of  80,000  or  over.  Yet  in  actual  assessable 
values,  per  capita  of  population,  Columbia  exceeds  all  but  11  of  the 
218  cities  having  a  population  of  30,000  or  above. 

Inasmuch,  then,  as  Columbia  is  one  of  the  12  richest  cities  in  the 
United  States  in  property  values,  per  capita  of  population,  the  com- 
mittee has  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  Columbia  can  well  afford  to 
carry  into  effect  the  recommendations  made  in  this  report. 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Department  of  the  Interior, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WasUngton,  D.  C,  June  £8,  1918. 
Sm:  By  what  has  come  to  be  known  as  the  first  Morrill  act  (July  2, 
1862),  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  appropriated  to  the  several 
States  for  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  colleges  of  agricul- 
ture and  mechanic  arts  public  lands  from  the  proceeds  of  which  they 
now  receive  a  total  annual  income  of  approximately  $900,000. 
Through  later  acts  of  Congress  (1890  and  1907)  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment ai>propriates  for  the  further  support  of  these  institutions  the 
sum  of  $2,500,000  annually.  The  institutions  receiving  aid  from 
these  appropriations  are  more  closely  allied  and  have  more  common 
interests  than  any  other  group  of  colleges  in  the  United  States  and 
have  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  in  some  measure  a  national  system 
of  higher  education.  To  assist  the  responsible  officers  of  these 
institutions  in  their  task  of  constant  readjustment  of  organization 
and  management  on  the  basis  of  changing  conditions  and  needs,  and 
to  give  to  officers  of  secondary  schools  and  to  the  general  public 
information  about  the  requirements  of  these  colleges  for  admission 
and  graduation,  I  recommend  that  the  manuscript  transmitted 
herewith  be  published  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  manuscript  is  the  result  of  a  study  made  at  my  request  by 
Dr.  Chester  D.  Jarvis,  the  bureau's  specialist  in  agricultural  edu- 
cation. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Corn/missioTier, 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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The  present  pamphlet  has  been  prepared  for  the  special  use  of 
persons  charged  with  the  admiiustration  of  agricultural  colleges. 
Inasmuch  as  it  shows  in  tabulated  form  the  practice  of  the  various 
colleges  concerning  the  distribution  of  required  subjects^  committees 
on  "courses  of  study"  should  find  it  useful  in  planning  cxuricula. 
Principals  of  secondary  schools,  also,  should  find  in  this  bulletin 
much  information  that  may  aid  them  in  advising  their  students  with 
regard  to  the  curricula  offered  by  the  various  coU^es. 

The  bulletin  comprises  three  parts.  Fart  I  comprises  general  dis- 
cussions and  tabulations  concerning  the  government  and  organiza- 
tion, and  the  agricultural  curricula  offered  by  each  institution.  Part 
II  pertains  to  the  requirements  for  admission,  and  Part  III  to  the 
requirements  for  graduation.  In  the  appendix,  pftge  97,  will  be 
foimd  tabulated  outlines  showing  the  scope  and  credit  value  of  the 
graduation  requirements  for  the  several  institutions.  Where  the 
method  for  awarding  credit  differs  from  that  adopted  here  as  a  basis 
for  comparison,  the  adjusted  credit  value  of  the  work  is  shown  along 
with  the  institution's  credit  value.  Summary  deductions  will  be 
found  on  pages  16,  31,  and  59. 

The, tabulations  presented  are  based  upon  individual  statements 
concerning  the  several  institutions.  These  statements  were  prepared 
from  information  contained  in  the  latest  college  catalogues  on  file 
(usually  those  annoimcing  courses  for  1917-18),  from  Government 
reports,  and  from  information  obtained  by  direct  correspondence. 
The  statements  were  sent  to  the  respective  institutions  for  verifica^ 
tion.  In  all  but  four  cases  the  statements  were  verified  and  returned. 
In  the  cases  of  the  four  colleges  failing  to  return  the  statements  they 
were  assumed  to  be  correct.  In  a  few  cases  catalogues  have  been 
received  after  the  completion  of  the  manuscript,  but  since  alterations 
in  the  individual  statements  at  that  time  would  have  necessitated 
the  remaking  of  the  tables,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  alter  the 
records  in  harmony  with  the  later  catalogues.  In  most  cases,  how- 
ever, the  statements  were  modified  by  the  college  officers  to  harmo- 
nize with  forthcoming  catalogues. 

i  Any  diaagreement  from  preaent  practices  found  in  this  document  may  be  accounted  for  in  the  delay  in 
publication  Incident  to  the  priority  demands  of  emergency  matters.  The  manuscript  yns  presented  for 
publication  in  December,  1917 
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The  investigation  embraces  all  of  the  land-grant  colleges  (act  of 
1862)  offering  courses  in  agriculture,  except  those  for  the  colored  race. 
In  the  latter  the  conditions  are  so  different  that  there  would  be  little 
gained  from  bringing  them  into  comparison  with  the  other  coU^es. 
As  a  class  of  public  institutions,  however,  they  offer  a  splendid  oppor- 
timity  for  a  similar  study. 

A  study  similar  to  the  present  one  was  imdertaken'a  few  years  ago 
by  Prof.  F.  B.  Jenks,^  while  employed  by  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
The  data  collected  at  that  time  have  been  placed  at  the  writer's  dis- 
posal and  have  proved  extremely  valuable,  especially  from  an  historic 
standpoint. 

t  A  preUmlnary  report  of  Prof.  Jenks's  study  was  presented  at  the  Atlanta  meeting;  of  the  Assodation  of 
Amorioan  Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  and  forms  a  part  of  the  report  of  prooeedings  ibr 
the  year  1912. 
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AMERICAN  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGES. 

A  STUDY  OP  THEIR  ORGANIZATION  AND  THEIR  REQUIREMENTS 
FOR  ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION. 


PART  L— ORGANIZATION  OP  LAND-GRANT  COLLEGEa 


GOVERNING  BOAKDS. 

There  appears  to  be  great  diversity  in  the  form  and  character  of 
the  governing  bodies  of  the  several  institutions  under  discussion, 
but  when  compared  with  that  of  the  generally  endowed  institutions, 
they  show  a  remarkable  uniformity.  The  greatest  variation  is  found 
in  the  name,  which  is  of  little  consequence,  and  in  the  number  of 
members. 

Ifwrm  of  governing  hoards. — ^Reference  to  Table  1  shows  that  in 
23  institutions  the  governing  body  is  known  as  the  ''board  of  trus- 
tees"; in  12  institutions  it  is  designated  as  the  ''board  of  regents"; 
in  4  it  is  the  "State  board  of  education";  in  3  the  "State  board 
of  agricultiu*e" :  and  in  each  of  the  remaining  8  institutions  a  distinct 
designation  is  in  use.  In  all,  12  different  names  are  applied  to  the 
governing  bodies  of  the  land-grant  ^colleges. 

Size  of  governing  hoards. — ^The  number  of  members  on  the  several 
boards  varies  from  4,  which  constitutes  the  Kansas  State  Agricul- 
tural College  board,  to  41,  which  comprises  Rutgers  College  board. 
The  median^  number  of  members  is  10.  Eight  institutions  have 
boards  of  5;  two,  boards  of  6;  four,  boards  of  7;  two,  boards  of  8; 
seven,  boards  of  9;  four,  boards  of  10;  three,  boards  of  11;  two, 
boards  of  12;  five,  boards  of  13;  two,  boards  of  15;  and  the  remain- 
ing ten  have  boards  of  17,  18,  18,  20,  23,  31,  32,  32,  40,  and  41 
members,  respectively. 

Ex  officio  members  of  governing  boards. — ^Thirty-three  institutions 
have  ex  officio  members  on  their  boards.  The  number  of  ex  officio 
*  members  varies  from  1  to  11,  the  median  number  being  2.  Seventeen 
institutions  have  no  ex  officio  members  on  their  boards;  7  have  1; 
12  have  2;  6  have  3;  5  have  4;  and  the  remaining  3  have  7,  8,  and 
11,  respectively. 

1  The  "median"  nxiiaber  is  the  middle  number  iu  a  sariei  arranged  in  order  of  magnitude. 
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10  AMERICAN  AGRICULTUBAL  COLLBOES. 

In  24  instances  the  governor  of  the  State  is  an  ex  officio  membo:. 
In  25  cases  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  or  a  similar 
official  with  a  different  title,  is  an  ex  officio  member.  In  13  cases 
the  president  of  the  college  or  university  is  an  ex  officio  member. 
A  great  many  other  State  officials,  such  as  the  lieutenant  governor, 
the  chief  justice,  the  attorney  general,  the  secretary  of  state,  the 
State  treasurer,  and  the  speaker  of  the  assembly,  are  occasionally 
ex  officio  members.  In  many  cases,  the  State  board  of  agriculture 
and  the  State  grange  are  represented  by  an  ex  officio  member. 

In  several  cases  certain  ex  officio  members  are  denied  the  voting 
privilege.  This  more  frequently  applies  to  the  president  of  the 
institution,  but  sometimes  includes  the  governor  and  other  officials. 
Information  is  incomplete  with  regard  to  this  point,  but  such  cases 
as  are  known  to  exist  are  indicated  in  the  table. 

Method  of  appointing  hoard  members. — ^In  44  cases  the  governor, 
by  constitutional  authority,  appoints  all  or  a  portion  of  the  mem- 
bers. Although  not  always  indicated,*  such  appointments  are 
frequently  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  State  senate.  Where  this 
is  kaown  to  be  the  case,  it  is  indicated  in  the  table.  In  six  institu- 
tions, one  or  more  members  are  elected  by  the  almnni.*  In  some 
cases,  the  members  nominated  by  the  alumni  must  be  confirmed  by 
the  governor.  The  members  of  the  board  of  the  University  of 
Vermont  are  chosen  by  the  State  legislature.  In  four  institutions, 
all  or  part  of  the  members  are  chosen  by  the  board  itself.  For  four 
institutions,  Illinois,  Michigan  (Agricultural  College),  Nebraska,  and 
Nevada,  the  members  of  the  board  are  elected  by  the  people.  In 
Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College,  also,  the  president 
of  the  board,  who  is  a  salaried  o^cer,  is  elected  by  the  people.  With 
few  exceptions,  as  shown  in  the  table,  the  board  members  of  the 
several  institutions  are  chosen  by  one  of  the  above  methods. 

Term  of  office  of  board  members. — ^In  general,  there  is  considerable 
uniformity  with  regard  to  the  tenn  for  which  members  are  appointed. 
In  2  institutions,  3  years  is  the  term;  in  12  institutions,  4  years;  in 
4  institutions,  5  years;  in  18  institutions,  6  years;  in  3  institutions, 
7  years;  in  2  iotstitutions,  8  years;  in  2  institutions,  9  years;  in  2 
institutions,  12  years;  in  1  institution,  16  years;  and  in  4  institu- 
tions, the  members  are  chosen  for  life  or  indeterminate  terms.  In 
some  institutions,  some  of  the  members  are  appointed  for  shorter  or 
longer  periods,  the  periods  here  refer  to  the  majority  members.  The 
median  term  of  office  is  six  years. 

Politicdl  restrictions. — ^In  eight  States  the  law  requires  that  the  gov- 
erning board  of  the  State  tmiversity  or  college  shall  be  bipartisan  and 
in  six  of  these  cases  the  nimiber  of  members  that  may  be  appointed 
from  any  one  political  party  is  designated.    Cornell  University  re- 
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quires  that  a  majority  of  tbye  members  shall  not  belong  to  any  one 
religious  sect  or  of  no  sect.  Wisconsin  law  requires  that  two  members 
of  the  board  shall  be  women.  In  37  States  there  are  no  political 
restrictions  regarding  the  appointment  of  members  for  governing 
boards. 

CRNTRALIZED  CONTROL. 

The  State  university  has  come  to  be  r^arded  as  a  part  of  the 
educational  system  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  States  where  there  is 
but  one  taxHsapported  institution  of  higher  learning,  the  problem  of 
administrative  control  is  a  simple  one.  In  many  States,  however, 
such  a  happy  state  of  affairs  does  not  exist.  The  following  statement 
shows  in  a  general  way  how  the  several  States  Have  organized  their 
higher  education: 

(1)  States  having  aU  higher  education  consolidated  in  a  single 
university,  comprehending  all  departments  provided  in  the  State, 
with  centralized  administration  and  under  a  single  board  of  control: 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  CaUfomia,  Idaho,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maine,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Tennessee,  Vermont, 
West  "^rginia,  Wisconsin,  Wyoming. 

(2)  States  having  a  sin^e  college  (commonly  a  land-grant  college 
for  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts)  and  not  providing  other  f onns 
of  higher  education  in  a  State  institution^*  Connecticut,  Delaware, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Rhode 
Island,  Pennsylvania. 

(3)  States  having  two  State  institutions  (unless  otherwise  indicated 
a  State  university  and  a  land-grant  college  for  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts):  Alabama,  Florida  (State  University,  State  College 
for  Women),  Indiana  (Indiana  University,  Purdue  University), 
Kansas,  Michigan,  North  Carolina,  North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Utah, 
Washington. 

(4)  States  having  three  or  more  State  institutions:  Colorado, 
Georgia,  Iowa,  Mississippi,  Montana,  Ohio,  Oklahoma,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Texas,  Virginia. 

Thus  it  appears  that  25  States  provide  in  one  institution  whatever 
lugher  education  is  afforded;  10  States  maintain  two  separate  insti- 
tutions, and  13  Statea  maintain  three  or  more  higher  institutions. 
Eight  of  the  States  maintaining  two  or  more  institutions,  Florida, 
Georgia,'  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mississippi,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  and 
South  Dakota  have  consolidated  higher  education  under  a  centralized 
board  of  control. 

>  A  nnmoer  of  States  partlaUy  sasport  hl^er  edncatiQii  bi  one  or  more  Institutioiu  ov«r  which  th^ 
have  no  control.   Booh  instltatloiis  ftro  not  ngKtdeA  here  aa  Btste  Instltatlonfl 

•  The  UnlTenttr  ol  GMifia  oomprlws  Mvwd  quite  tatdependent  units,  each  with  a  distinct  hoard,  but 
all  are  suhordinate  to  the  university  board. 
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INTERNAL  ORGANIZATION  AND  ABMINIBTBAfiyB  BELATIONBHIPS. 

During  recent  years  the  rapid  development  of  the  agricultural 
colleges,  especially  with  regard  to  extension  activities,  has  brought 
new  problems  and  a  renewed  interest  in  organization  and  adminis- 
tration. With  greater  diversity  of  interest  and  with  ever-increasing 
appropriations,  calling  for  larger  working  staffs,  has  come  a  greater 
need  for  careful  organization  and  a  clearer  understanding  of  admin- 
istrative relationships. 

In  the  broader  aspects,  the  administrative  oi^anization  of  the 
several  institutions  is  very  similar.  While  some  of  the  institutions 
are  designated  ''tmiversities"  and  others  as  '^colleges,"  the  type  of 
organization  of  the  latter  in  most  cases  closely  resembles  that  of  the 
former.  In  other  wo^,  the  institutions  with  the  more  modest 
designation  usually  are  made  up  of  two  or  more  major  divisions,  each 
with  its  dean  and  fairly  distinct  faculty.  In  the  agricultural  colleges 
of  seven  States — Connectiout,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  North  Carolina, 
Shode  Island,  South  Dakota,  and  Washington — ^no  division  of  faculty 
is  apparent.  In  these  colleges,  however,  the  agricultural  work  is 
adndnistered  through  the  usual  administrative  divisions — instruc- 
tional, research,  and  extension;  and  in  such  colleges  these  are  regarded 
in  this  discussion  as  major  divisions.  Of  the  50  institutions,  two 
embrace  13  major  divisions,  three  embrace  12,  three  embrace  11,  one 
embraces  10,  three  embrace  9,  ^x  embrace  8,  five  embrace  7,  eight 
embrace  6,  and  19  embrace  less  than  6  major  divisions. 

In  37  institutions,  the  agricultural  work  is  administered  through 
three  coordinate  administrative  divisions — ^resident  instruction, 
research,  and  extension.  The  list  includes  all  of  the  agricultural 
colleges  except  those  of  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Cahfomia,  Maine,  Illinois, 
Missouri,  Nebraska,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania, 
Porto  Rico,  and  Tennessee.  In  four  of  these — Califomia,  Illinois, 
Missomi,  and  New  York — the  work  is  integrally  administered  through 
the  heads  of  the  various  subject-matter  departments.  Assumimg 
that  the  chief  executive  officer,  the  dean,  in  each  of  these  cases,  pei^ 
forms  the  functions  of  four  offices,  the  organization  is  quite  similar 
to  that  in  which  the  work  is  administered  through  the  three  divisions. 
In  the  colleges  of  Georgia,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  extension  service  constitutes  a  department,  coordinate 
with  subject-matter  departments.  In  Georgia,  Hawaii, .  Ohio,  and 
Porto  Eico  the  experiment  station  is  distinct  from  the  college  of 
agriculture.  The  Universities  of  Nebraska  and  Tennessee  recognize 
the  three  administrative  divisions,  but  not  as  coordinate. 

Thirty-three  of  the  institutions  have  adopted  the  plan  of  holding 
extension  specialists  responsible  to  the  subject-matter  departments 
for  the  correctness  of  their  teaching.     In  the  remaining  colleges, 
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including  those  of  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Mary- 
land, Miimesota,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  North  Dakota,  Rhode  Island, 
South  Dako^,  Tennessee,  Texas,  Washington,  and  Wyoming,  the 
extension  specialists  are  regarded  as  independent  of  the  subject- 
matter  departments.  In  most  of  these  cases,  however,  the  specialists 
are  required  to  conform  their  teaching  to  that  of  the  respective  depart* 
ments. 

Unlike  other  institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  agricultural 
colleges  are  called  upon  to  administer  three  lines  of  service  approxi- 
mately equal  in  importance — ^resident  instruction,  agricultural  ex- 
tension, and  agricultural  research.  Considerable  confusion  has 
resulted  from  attempts  to  administer  these  three  kinds  of  service 
through  the  traditional  form  of  organization.  As  a  result  of  the 
necessity  for  promoting  agriculture  along  these  three  lines  and  on 
accoimt  of  constantly  increasing  appropriations,  large  groups  of 
specialists  have  been  engaged  to  work  on  each  of  the  recognized 
agricultural  subjects.  In  the  process  of  development,  the  depart- 
ment, rather  than  the  individual,  has  become  the  imit  of  organi- 
zation. This  condition  has  resulted  in  the  development  of  large 
departments,  which  sometimes  have  been  administered  more  or 
less  autocratically,  with  a  consequent  loss  of  initiative  on  the  part 
of  the  individual.  In  some  cases,  also,  it  has  resulted  in  admims- 
trative  conflict  between  the  department  head  and  tiie  director  in 
charge  of  the  kind  of  service  concerned. 

With  a  view  to  obtaining  a  better  understanding  of  adminis* 
trative  relationships  in  the  agricultural  college,  the  committee  on 
college  organization  and  policy  of  the  Association  of  American 
Agricultural  Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  asked  the  United 
States  Bureau  of  Education  to  make  a  study  of  the  agricultural 
college  organization.  A  complete  report  of  the  findings,  with  a 
tentative  set  of  recommendations,  was  made  to  the  committee 
in  November,  1916.  One  year  later,  at  the  time  of  their  meeting 
in  Washington,  the  committee  after  some  discussion  and  amend- 
ment, embodied  the  recommendations  in  their  report,  which  was 
accepted  by  the  association.^ 

AGRICULTURAL   CURRICULA,   DEGREES,    AND  CERTIFICATES. 
ORADUATB   WORK. 

Forty-four  institutions  offer  opportunity  for  graduate  instruc- 
tion in  agriculture.  The  six  agricultural  colleges  that  do  not  offer 
such  work  are  those  of  Arkansas,  Colorado,  Connecticut,  Porto 
Rico,  South  Carolina,  and  Utah.  Thirty-four  offer  only  a  master's 
degree  and  10  offer  a  doctor's  degree.     The  land-grant  institutions 

1  These  reoommendations  are  elaborated  in  HJgber  KduoatioD  Ciroular  No.  8  of  the  United  Slates 
Bureau  of  Education. 
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offering  doctor's  degrees  for  work  in  agriculture  are  those  of  Cali- 
fomia,  Illinois,  Massachusetts,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  Nebraska, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  and  Wisconsin. 

There  is  a  remarkable  uniformity  in  the  use  of  degree  titles.  In 
all  cases  the  doctor's  degree  is  designated  as  Ph.  D.  The  Massa- 
chusetts Agricultural  GoUege  offers  in  addition  the  degree  D.  Agr., 
the  requirements  for  which  are  similar  to  those  for  the  Ph.  D.  except 
that  an  accepted  amount  of  successful  professional  experience  is 
necessary.  The  master's  degree  in  28  cases  is  designated  as  M.  S. 
In  6  cases  it  is  designated  M.  S.  A.  and  in  6  other  cases  as  M.  S.  Agr. 
Rutgers  CoUege  uses  the  designation  M.  Sc.  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  offers  in  addition  the  professional  degree  M.  Ar., 
Michigan  Agricultural  College  offers  several  professional  degrees,  such 
as  M.  Agr.,  M.  Hort.,  M.  For.,  and  M.  V.  S.  The  University  of 
Missouri  offers  the  same  advanced  degrees,  A.  M«  and  Ph.  D.  in 
agriculture  as  in  other  branches.  It  also  offers  an  M.  F.  (master  of 
forestry)  degree.  Cornell  offers  an  M.  L.  D.  (master  of  landscape 
design)  degree.     (See  Table  2.) 

FOUR-YBAR  CURRICULA. 

As  shown  in  Table  2,  all  the  colleges  offer  four-year  curricula 
leading  to  the  bachelor's  degree.  In  40  cases  the  sunple  title  B.  S. 
is  used.  In  4  cases  the  designation  is  B.  S.  A.,  and  in  5  cases  it  is 
B.  S.  Agr.  Georgia  State  College  and  the  University  of  Missouri 
offer  degrees  with  a  distinct  designation,  B.  S.  For.,  for  graduation 
in  forestry.  In  Iowa  State  College,  the  degree  indicates  the  sub- 
ject of  specialization,  such  as  B.  S.  in  A.  E., .  B.  S.  in  A.  H.,  B.  S. 
in  Hort.  for  specialization  in  agricultural  education,  animal  hus- 
bandry, and  horticulture,  respectively. 

Major  options  and  opporifwnities  for  specialization. — ^In  Table  3  an 
effort  has  been  made  to  show  the  opportunities  for  specialization 
offered  by  the  several  colleges.  An  average  of  eight  opportunities 
for  specialization  are  offered  by  the  colleges.  In  many  cases,  espe- 
cially in  the  large  universities,  opportunity  for  specialization  is  even 
greater  than  is  indicated  by  the  table.  In  most  cases  a  definite 
number  of  major  options  are  open  for  election,  but  in  a  few  of  the 
larger  universities,  notably  California,  Illinois,  Cornell,  Ohio  State, 
and  Wisconsin,  students  may  specialize  in  any  department  of  the 
college  of  agriculture,  or  even  in  some  particular  phase  of  the  work 
of  a  department.  In  these  cases  the  common  practice  is  to  require 
students  to  carry  a  minimum  amount  of  work  in  the  major  subjects 
and  sometimes  one  or  more  minor  subjects,  but  in  a  few  cases  the 
selection  of  courses  in  the  subject  of  specialization  is  left  to  the 
student  and  his  adviser.  In  the  institutions  where  the  major  option 
plan  is  in  operation,  the  common  practice  is  to  prescribe  most  of  the 
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work  within  each  option,  but  in  many  cases  the  major  option  schedules 
are  regarded  only  as  suggesting  suitable  combinations. 

It  may  be  seen  from  the  table  that  Califomia  and  Cornell  offer  22 
and  21  opportimitiee,  respectively ,  for  specialization.  Oregon  and 
Massachusetts  Agriculttiral  Colleges  and  Illinois  and  Wisconsin  Uni- 
veisities  .offer  15  or  more  opportunities.  Nine  other  iostitations 
offer  10  or  more,  23  others  c^er  5  or  more,  and  the  remaining  12 
offer  less  than  5.  Animal  husbandry,  agronomy,  horticulture,  dairy 
husbandry,  and  agricultural  education  occur  most  frequently  among 
the  major  options.  Forty-four  institutions  offer  options  in  animal 
husbandry,  43  in  agronomy,  37  in  horticulture,  31  in  dairy  hus- 
bandry, and  25  in  agricultural  education.  A  former  inquiry  re- 
vealed the  fact  that  40  of  the  colleges  provide  for  specialization  in 
agricultural  education,  so  that  15  of  the  institutions  offer  sufficient 
elective  work  in  connection  with  other  options  to  enable  students  to 
carry  the  required  number  of  educational  courses  to  qualify  for 
State  teachers'  certificates. 

Although  24  different  options  are  listed  in  the  table,  10  institu- 
tions offer  options  in  unlisted  subjects.  Arkansas  offers  one  in  pro- 
fessional agriculture.  Califomia  offers  opportunities  for  specializing 
in  citriculture,  in  nutrition,  and  in  viticulture  and  enology.  Kansas 
State  Agricultural  College  offers  an  option  int  the  milling  industry; 
Maryland  State  College  one  in  the  canning  industry;  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College  one  in  rural  sociology;  Michigan  Agricultural 
College  one  in  apiculture;  University  of  Minnesota  three  in  different 
phases  of  forestry;  Cornell  one  each  in  meteorology  and  extension 
teaching;  College  of  Hawaii  one  in  sugar  technology;  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  one  each  in  plant  industry  and  animal  industry. 
Among  the  imusual  options  listed  in  the  table,  attention  is  called  to 
that  of  agricultural  journalism,  offered  by  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College  and  by  the  University  of  Wisconsin,  and  to  that  of 
genetics  offered  by  Califomia,  Cornell,  and  Wisconsin. 

SECONDARY  CURRICULA. 

Most  of  the  institutions  offer  three,  two,  or  one  year  curricula  for 
the  benefit  of  persons  who  do  not  care  to  spend  four  years  at  college 
or  who  are  unable  to  meet  reguiar  entrance  requirements.  Such 
curricula  usually  contain  a  larger  proportion  of  technical  work  and 
a  smaller  proportion  of  academic  work.  In  somo  cases,  students  in 
these  shorter  curricula  are  given  an  opportunity  of  carrying  a  certain 
number  of  courses  that  may  be  accepted  for  regular  admission.  In 
most  oases,  however,  work  completed  in  the  shorter  curricula  is  not 
accepted  toward  satisfying  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  the 
degree  curricula. 
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These  shorter  curricula,  often  designated  as  '^school  of  agriculture'' 
curricula,  extend  over  one,  two,  or  three  ^ears,  but  each  year  fre- 
quently is  of  shorter  duration  than  the  regular  college  session.  The 
duration  varies  from  four  to  nine  months. 

Reference  to  Table  2  again  will  show  that  10  colleges  offer  a  three- 
year  ourrioulum,  24  offer  a  two-year  curriculum,  and  6  a  gne-year 
curriculum.  South  Dakota  <^ers  a  four-year  secondary  curriculum. 
Tn  most  oases  students  completing  these  curricula  are  given  cer- 
tificates or  diplomas  with  the  designation  associate.  In  other  insti- 
tutions, such  as  Florida  and  Wisconsin,  they  are  called  '' graduates" 
and  given  such  titles  as  G.  F.  (graduate  in  farming)  or  Or  ad.  Agr. 

SHORT  CURRICULA. 

Thirty-eight  colleges  offer  short  ciuricula  either  in  the  winter  or 
summer.  Some  offer  several  curricula  in  various  subjects  and  of 
YBTying  duration.  In  most  cases  these  are  winter  curricula  covering 
periods  of  from  10  days  to  5  months.  Many  institutions  hold  six- 
day  conferences  known  usually  as  ''farmers'  week."  These  or  other 
curricula  of  less  than  10  days  are  not  included  in  the  tabulations. 
In  some  cases  short  curricula  are  offered  during  the  summer  months. 
South  Carolina,  for  instance,  offers  special  work  in  cotton  grading 
during  the  month  of  August.  Texas  offers  six  weeks  of  the  same 
kind  of  work  during  June  and  July. 

In  most  cases  a  certificate  of  attendance  is  given  upon  the  comple- 
tion of  the  various  short  curricula. 

SUMMER   SESSIONS. 

Thirty-eight  of  the  colleges  offer  an  opportimity  for  study  for  a 
period  of  from  4  to  12  weeks  during  the  summer.  In  most  cases 
regular  undergraduate  courses  are  offered,  so  that  matriculated  stu- 
dents who  take  them  nuty  receive  credit  toward  graduation.  Many 
institutions  offer  also  special  curricula  for  unmatriculated  students. 
Purdue  offers  a  12  weeks'  session;  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 
and  Louisiana  State  University  offer  sessions  of  9  weeks;  the  Uni- 
versities of  Illinois,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska,  and  the  Oklahoma  Col- 
lege offer  sessions  of  8  weeks;  North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Clemson  College  offer  sessions  of  4  weeks;  and  the  remaining  29 
offer  sessions  of  6  weeks. 

CONCLUSIONS    CONCERNING   ORGANIZATION. 

Oovemmerd. — ^During  recent  years,  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education  have  conducted  several  educational  surveys,  including 
inquiries  concerning  the  institutions  of  higher  learning.  This  has 
afforded  abundant  opportunity  for  an  examination  of  the  efliciency 
of  various  types  of  governing  boards.     In  the  report  of  the  survey 
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of  the  Umversity  of  Nevada  ^  appears  an  extended  discussion  con- 
cerning the  nature,  powers,  and  duties  of  governing  boards  in  gen- 
eral. The  committee  in  charge  of  this  survey  sets  forth  the  following 
general  principles: 

1.  Experience  has  shown  that  pubUc  administrative  boards  '  con- 
sisting of  from  7  to  15  persons  have  usuaUj  been  most  successful. 

2.  The  governing  boards  of  State  universities  should  have  no  con- 
nection with  partisan  poUtics.  This  condition  is  best  attained  if 
their  members  are  appointed  by  some  official  agent  representing  the 
whole  community,  preferably  the  governor. 

3.  University  regents  should  be  appointed  for  long  terms. 

4.  The  members  of  such  bodies  should  receive  no  compensation 
beyond  their  necessary  traveling  expenses. 

5.  Members  of  a  univeirsity  board  of  regents  should  be  representa- 
tive citizens,  persons  of  enough  education  to  enable  them  to  form 
competent  judgment  on  questions  of  university  poHcy,  preferably 
in  a  majority  of  cases  university  graduates;  but  not  educational  ex- 
perts. 

6.  The  scope  of  the  board's  activities  should  be  strictly  limited, 
either  by  law  or  by  board  ruhng,  to  the  determination  of  the  general 
policies  of  the  institution  or  institutions  under  its  control,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  executive  officers;  the  appropriation  of  moneys  or 
the  approval  of  the  distribution  of  appropriations  made  by  public 
appropriating  bodies;  and  the  appointment  of  institutional  employees 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  institutional  executives.  In  other 
words,  the  function  of  the  governing  board  is,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  word,  legislative. 

This  statement  of  principles  should  be  studied  in  connection  with 
the  committee's  full  discussion,  which  makes  it  clear  that  there  may 
be  many  efficient  governing  boards  whose  form  differs  from  that 
s^igg^ted,  and  that  the  recommendations  are  intended  only  for  those 
States  or  institutions  contemplating  a  reorganization  of  their  boards. 
Centralized  control. — As  a  result  of  the  bureau's  investigation  of  the 
higher  educational  systems  of  several  States  and  iq  the  Ught  of  expe- 
rience and  theoretical  considerations,  two  principles  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  higher  education  may  be  suggested:  (a)  Whenever  possible, 
all  higher  education,  other  than  that  of  the  normal  schools,  should  be 
consoUdated  in  a  single  State  university;  (6)  whenever  two  or  more 
higher  institutions  are  established,  they  should  be  imder  common 
control  and  should  be  assigned  definite  fields  to  insure  appropriate 
coordination  and  to  prevent  wasteful  duplication  of  courses  or  de- 
partments. 

1  n.  8.  Bureau  of  Edticatlon,  BuUetin  19, 1917. 

*  This  refers  to  boards  whioln^zerdse  legislative  functions  only.  Exeoutlve  boards  whose  members 
devote  their  whole  time  to  the  work  of  administration  (such  as  the  Kansas  State  board  of  administration) 
an  not  taken  into  account  in  this  statement  of  principles. 

76478'— 18 2 
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Internal  arganizaiion. — ^The  following  set  of  recommendations  wad 
prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  after  minor  changes,  as 
shown  by  the  italicized  phrases,  was  accepted  by  the  Association  of 
American  Agicultural  Colleges  as  a  part  of  the  report  of  its  conmiittee 
on  college  organization  and  poUcy  for  the  year  1917: 

1.  That  the  individual  specialist,  capable  of  working  independently,  should  be 
regarded  as  the  unit  of  organization. 

2.  That  the  group  of  working  specialists  on  any  one  of  the  recognized  subjects, 
regardless  of  the  kind  of  service,  should  constitute  the  subject-matter  department. 

3.  That  specialists  should  devote  their  time  mainly  to  one  kind  of  service,  but 
provision  should  be  made  for  exchanges  for  the  mutual  advantage  of  each. 

4.  That  one  member  of  each  department  should  be  designated  as  chairman,  or 
admmigtrative  head. 

5.  That  the  members  of  the  subject-matter  department  should  be  given  a  voice  in 
the  designation  of  their  chairman  or  administrative  head. 

6.  That  authority  for  subject  matter  should  be  confined  to  the  group  of  specialists 
comprising  the  subject-matter  department,  and  that  administative  control  eOiould  be 
limited  to  the  amount  and  method  of  work. 

7.  That  the  distribution  of  administrative  authority  should  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
kind  of  service. 

8.  That  the  three  kinds  of  service,  each  in  chaige  of  a  secondary  administrative 
officer,  should  be  coordinated  under  a  chief  executive  who,  in  the  case  of  a  large 
institution  composed  of  several  faculty  groups,  should  be  an  officer  other  than  the 
president. 

9.  That  the  official  designation  '*dean''  in  an  agrictiltural  college  should  be  applied 
only  to  the  chief  executive  officer  who  is  responsible  for  the  coordination  ci  the  three 
phases  of  agricultural  service,  and  that  of  ''director''  should  be  applied  to  the  coor- 
dinate officers  in  charge  of  each  of  the  three  lines  of  service— lesident  instruction, 
research,  and  extension. 

10.  That  when  one  individual  performs  the  duties  of  two  or  mote  offices  his  official 
designation  should  identify  clearly  the  officer  with  the  respective  offices  assigned. 

11.  That  the  leaders  in  charge  of  the  various  phases  of  the  extension  service  should 
be  regarded  as  administrative  officers  and  should  not  usurp  the  duties  of  the  specialists 
in  the  various  subjects.  Where  an  individual  serves  both  as  specialist  and  adminis- 
trative leader,  a  dual  responsibility  should  be  recognized. 

12.  That  in  the  promotion  of  extension  projects  controlled  by  either  connected  or 
cooperating  colleges,  the  same  administrative  relations  with  the  subject-matter  depart- 
ments concerned  should  exist  as  with  departments  that  are  organically  connected. 

13.  That  incoming  correspondence,  except  that  of  an  administrative  nature,  should 
be  referred  to  the  subject-matter  departments  concerned,  and  there  referred  to  the 
individual  best  qualified  to  supply  the  information  called  for. 

14.  That  specialists,  in  whatever  kind  of  service,  should  be  on  an  equal  basis  from 
the  standpoint  of  rank  and  official  designation.  If  differentiation  of  extension  and 
research  specialists  is  desirable,  the  prefixes  " extension«»'  and  "research,"  respec- 
tively, may  be  used  in  connection  witli  the  customary  professorial  titles. 
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PART  IL— REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION.' 

/  

METHODS  OF  ADMISSION. 

In  each  of  the  50  institutions  applicants  are  admitted  by  either 
examination  or  certificate.  In  most  cases  examinations  may  be 
taken  either  mider  the  immediate  direction  of  the  institution  or 
under  the  direction  of  certain  examining  boards.  In  several  cases, 
however,  the  institutions  do  not  o£Per  entrance  examinations  and 
applicaiits  for  admission  by  examination  are  required  to  take  the 
examinations  of  the  college  entrance  examination  board  of  their 
respective  regions. 

Larger  proportions  of  students  each  year  are  being  admitted  by 
certificate.  The  lists  of  approved  high  schools  are  constantly 
becoming  larger  and  the  reciprocal  relations  between  college  and 
high  school  are  being  gradually  improved.  In  many  cases  the  State 
colleges  and  universities  are  cooperating  with  the  State  departments 
of  education  with  a  view  to  bringing  about  a  practical  basis  for 
articulation  between  secondary  and  higher  education.  Such  coop- 
eration in  some  cases  consists  of  inspecting  and  approving  of  the 
various  secondary  schools  with  a  view  to  establishing  lists  of  accred- 
ited schools.  The  colleges  have  profited  by  this  contact  with  the 
high  schools,  and  have  modified  their  requirements  to  meet  the 
popular  demand.  High  schools  also  have  been  benefited  by  the 
contact  with  the  colleges,  and  they  are  fast  becoming  liberally 
standardized.  Although  standards  are  somewhat  variable,  an 
'^ accredited  high  school''  in  most  States  is  one  which  attains  cer- 
tain prescribed  standards  of  equipment,  teaching  force,  and  efficiency, 
and  administers  in  a  satisfactory  manner  a  four-year  plan  of  study 
in  advance  of  the  eighth  grade -or  grammar-school  studies,  and 
including  usually  four  years  of  EngUsh,  three  years  of  mathematics, 
three  years  of  history,  three  or  four  years  of  foreign  language,  and 
two  years  of  science,  and  requires  for  graduation  15  or  16  units  of 
work. 

Certificates  are  accepted  generally  from  not  only  the  high  schools 
that  are  accredited  by  the  institutions  themselves  but  from  high 
schools  that  are  accredited  by  State  colleges  and  universities  in  other 

1  The  present  discussion  of  the  requirements  for  admission  oonoems  the  requirements  for  admission  to 
the  agricultural  curricula  only. 

19 
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States.  Students  from  district  or  county  agricultural  schools,  from 
normal  schools  and  from  other  colleges  are  admitted  generally  by 
certificate. 

AGE  BEQUntBHENTS. 

In  28  of  the  institutions  there  is  a  definite  minimum  age  limit  for 
admission  to  freshman  standing.  In  24  of  these  the  limit  is  fixed  at 
16  years;  in  2  institutions  il  is  15  years;  in  2  others  it  is  14  years. 
In  22  institutions  there  is  no  fixed  age  limit.  The  minimiiTn  age 
limit  for  women  in  2  institutions  is  17  years.  In  the  other  institu- 
tions the  age  limit  is  the  same  as  for  men.     (See  Table  4.) 

For  admission  as  special  or  unclassified  students,  26  of  the  insti- 
tutions require  applicants  to  be  at  least  21  years  of  age;  9  require 
them  to  be  at  least  18  years  of  age;  and  the  remainder  publish  no 
special  age  restrictions.  As  a  rule  this  age  limit  applies  to  applicants 
who  are  unable  to  meet  entrance  requirements,  but  in  many  cases 
appUes  to  all  applicants  to  special  classification. 

For  appUcants  for  admission  to  the  short  curricula,  the  same  age 
restrictions  generally  are  applied  a^  for  regular  freshman  classifica- 
tion, but  sometimes  the  age  limit  is  slightly  in  advance. 

OOOUPATIONAL  EXPERIENCE  BEQIJIKEMENTS. 

In  none  of  the  institutions  is  farm  experience  a  rigid  requirement 
for  admission.  In  the  University  of  Missouri,  New  York  State  Col- 
lege of  Agriculture,  and  Clemson  College,  one  year's  farm  experience 
is  listed  as  a  requirement,  but  in  each  case  opportunity  is  provided 
for  the  making  up  after  entering  of  any  deficiency  in  this  respect. 
In  18  institutions  farm  experience  in  varying  amotmts  is  reqiiired 
sometime  before  graduation.  In  most  of  these  cases  students  are 
strongly  advised  to  obtain  such  experience  before  Altering.  Defi- 
ciency in  this  requirement  is  usually  made  up  either  on  the  college 
farm  or  on  an  approved  farm  away  from  the  college.  Many  of  the 
institutions,  although  not  requiring  farm  experience  either  for  admis- 
sicn  or  graduation,  strongly  advise  applicants  for  admission  to  obtain 
at  least  one  year's  experience  on  a  farm  before  entering. 

There  is  a  growing  tendency  to  increase  farm  experience  require- 
ments. The  recent  ruling  of  the  Ohio  State  University  expresses  the 
changing  attitude  of  many  of  the  stronger  colleges,  especially,  those 
of  the  North: 

As  a  prerequisite  for  graduation  in  all  the  counes  in  the  coU^ge  of  agriculture,  except- 
ing home  economics,  students  graduating  in  June,  1919,  must  Jiave  had  one  summer, 
of  farm  ezperiebce;  those  graduating  in  1920,  two  sunmierB  of  farm  experience;  1921, 
three  summers  of  farm  experience;  and  1923,  one  fuU  year  of  farm  experience.  This 
requirement  shaU  be  interpreted  as  meaning  actual  work  done  in  residence  on  the 
farm.  The  one  year  requirement,  when  effective,  must  be  met  before  the  student  is 
permitted  to  register  for  his  junior  year. 
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In  some  of  the  institutions,  especially  in  the  East,  at  least  half  of 
the  students  in  agriculture  have  matriculated  without  haying  had 
any  experience  on  a  farm.  In  one  institution  the  proportion  runs  as 
high  as  65  per  cent.  The  students  in  many  cases  come  from  large 
cities,  and  Ihey  are  not  only  deficient  in  a  knowledge  of  farm  opera- 
tions, but  they  are  completely  ignorant  of  country  life  conditions. 
The  practice  of  turning  out  graduates  with  no  more  practical  experi- 
ence than  is  obtained  at  odd  times  on  a  college  farm,  or  even  that 
obtained  during  simmier  vacations,  is  beginning  to  have  a  detrimental 
effect  upon  the  institutions  and,  for  this  reason,  the  colleges  are 
emphasizing  more  and  more  the  necessity  for  a  fair  amount  of  occu- 
pational experience  before  entering  college. 

The  need  for  strengthening  and  enforcing  the  requirements  per- 
taining to  practical  experience  is  becoming  more  urgent  since  the 
colleges  are  expected  to  train  teachers  of  agriculture  for  the  secondary 
schools.  The  unpractical  character  of  the  agricultural  instruction  in 
the  high  schools  has  been  the  cause  of  the  disappointment  so  fre- 
quently experienced  by  well-meaning  school  boards  in  progressive 
commmiities.  Many  of  the  agricultural  graduates  who  have  not  had 
farm  experience  and  who  have  lacked  the  ability  and  opportmiity  to 
follow  the  farming  occupation  have  obtained  positions  as  teachers. 
Such  positions,  on  account  of  insufficient  compensation,  have  failed 
to  attract  the  men  with  experience  in  farming. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  colleges  are  convinced  of  the  desirability 
of  enforcing  the  requirement  for  previous  farm  experience,  but  there 
is  a  beUef  on  the  part  of  many  that  such  a  ruling  would  cause  many 
prospective  students,  who  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  to  turn  to 
other  institutions  where  there  are  no  such  restrictions.  The  remedy, 
therefore,  calls  for  either  unanimous  action  on  the  part  of  the  colleges 
concerning  the  practical  experience  requirements,  or  a  more  efficient 
method  for  providing  the  necessary  practice  in  farm  operations  and 
the  closer  contact  with  the  affairs  of  country  people. 

SOHOLASTIO  BEQUIBEMENTS. 

The  unit  system  for  coUege  entrance. — The  proper  adjustment  be- 
tween college  and  high  school  is  one  of  the  important  contemporary 
problems  in  education.  Great  improvements  have  been  made  during 
recent  years,  and  there  are  indications  that  the  next  few  years  will 
mark  even  greater  advances  toward  a  more  complete  college  and 
secondary  school  articidation.  The  fear  on  the  part  of  many  colleges 
that  a  greater  liberaUty  concerning  entrance  requiremants  may  be 
looked  upon  as  a  lowering  of  standards  seems  to  be  a  retarding  factor 
in  the  movement.  A  thorough  understanding  of  present  conditions 
should  serve  as  a  foundation  upon  which  certain  classes  of  institu- 
tions may  establish  common  standards  and  thus  eliminate  undesirable 
competition. 
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The  introduction  of  the  unit  system  has  had  a  marked  influence 
upon  improved  relationships  between  collie  and  high  school.  The 
system,  of  course,  has  been  abused  in  some  instance^.  Some  high 
schools  are  endeavoring  to  maintain  an  18-unit  standard  and  some 
colleges  are  endeavoring  to  maintain  a  16-unit  entrance  require- 
ment. Most  institutions,  however,  both  colleges  and  high  schools, 
appreciate  the  danger  in  multiplying  miits  for  entrance  at  the  ex- 
pense of  thoroughness  of  preparation.  The  miit  system  is  based 
upon  the  principle  that  there  is  a  given  time  at  the  disposal  of  high 
school  students  and  that  16  units  represents  the  maximum  amount 
of  work,  that  they  may  be  expected  to  accomplish  satisfactorily 
during  that  time.  It  may  be  assumed  also  that  a  student  who 
confines  his  attention  to  a  few  subjects  during  his  limited  school 
career  is  better  prepared,  either  for  self-support  or  for  college,  than 
one  who  during  the  same  period  has  studied  many  subjects.  The 
time  applied  to  study,  rather  than  the  number  of  courses  carried, 
is  a  better  measure  of  a  student's  preparation  and  his  fitness  to 
enter  college. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  present  study  that  the  great  need  con- 
cerning high  school  and  collegiate  articulation  is  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  what  constitutes  adequate  training  for  the  bachelor's 
degree.  The  requirements  for  the  eight-year  period,  represented 
by  the  high  school  and  collegiate  courses,  shoidd  be  considered 
as  a  unit.  Some  progress  already  has  been  made  in  this  direction. 
The  University  of  California,  for  example,  has  imified  the  high  school 
and  junior  college  work,  which  serves  the  purpose  well.  Each 
State,  it  would  seem,  shoidd  provide  a  statement  showing  what  are 
believed  to  be  suitable  sequences  for  each  line  of  specialization  offered 
by  its  higher  institutions.  Such  a  statement  should  be  of  service 
to  high-school  officers  in  arranging  appropriate  schedules,  and 
should  enable  students  to  determine  definitely  the  groimd  that 
they  must  cover  before  graduation  from  college.  It  shoidd  tend 
also  to  eliminate  the  necessity  for  admitting  to  college  such  large 
mmibers  of  ''conditioned*'  students  as  are  now  admitted.  This 
subject  is  more  fully  discussed  in  the  following  section  (see  p.  59). 

Catalogue  standards  for  admission,  of  course,  are  oftentimes 
quite  different  from  those  actually  enforced.  There  are  probably 
none  of  the  State  institutions  whose  paper  standards  are  so  mean- 
ingless as  to  admit  deficient  students  without  "conditions,"  but 
there  are  many  colleges  requiring  theoretically  14  units  for  entrance 
that  make  a  practice  of  admitting  students  conditionally  who  are 
deficient  in  two  or  more  units.  Since  many  of  the  conditioned 
students  are  bonafide  graduates  of  high  schools,  either  a  relaxa- 
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tion  in  the  amount  of  prescril^ed  work  or  a  liberalizmg  of  the  range 
of  optional  subjects  would  result  in  fewer  conditioned  students  and 
consequently  in  less  time  being  spent  in  making  up  entrance  work, 
which  may  be  of  less  value  to  the  student  than  some  regular  col- 
lie coiurses. 

NUMBER  OF  UNITS  REQUIBED   FOE  ADMISSION. 

As  may  be  seen  from  Table  4  all  of  the  colleges,  except  three, 
require  for  regular  admission  a  minimum  of  14  units,  which  is  re- 
garded as  the  minimum  number  required  by  standard  colleges. 
Included  among  these  is  the  Connecticut  Agricultural  College  which 
does  not  admit  students  on  the  unit  basis,  but  requires  four  years 
of  high-school  work.  By  deducting  from  the  total  requirement 
the  number  of  conditional  units  approved  by  the  several  colleges, 
the  result  is  quite  different.  In  a  few  cases  students  deficient  in 
prescribed  work  only  are  admitted  conditionally,  but  in  many 
cases  students  who  are  from  one  to  three  units  short  in  total  require- 
ments are  so  admitted.  Most  colleges  publish  statements  showing 
the  maximum  number  of  units  for  which  applicants  may  be  con- 
ditioned. Others  simply  state  that  deficient  students  may  be 
admitted  conditionally.  Assuming  that  the  latter  approve  of  one 
unit  deficiency,  the  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  insti- 
tutions in  the  various  classes,  based  upon  the  number  of  units 
required  for  admission,  both  before  and  after  deducting  the  nimiber 
of  deficient  units  approved: 

Dittribution  of  the  colleges  according  to  their  gross  and  net  requirements  for  admission. 


Entranoe 

Number  of  Institutions  J 

Before  de- 

Alter  de- 

units. 

ductinf 
deficient 

ducting 
deficient 

units  ap- 
proved. 

units  ap- 
proved. 

16 

2 

1 

15 

30 

9 

Hi 

2 

1 

14 

12 

15 

13 

0 

10 

12 

2 

11 

m 

0 

1 

11 

1 

1 

During  the  past  five  years,  as  shown  in  Table  5,  there  has  been  a 
conspicuous  increase  in  the  number  of  colleges  requiring  14  units  for 
entrance.  For  the  year  1912-13,  only  34  of  the  60  institutions 
required  a  TnminniiTn  of  14  units  for  entrance,  while  at  the  present 
time,  as  shown  above^  47  claim  to  be  on  this  basis.    As  a  result  of 
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this,  the  median  requirement  for  entrance  has  been  raised  from  14 
in  1912-13  to  15  in  1917-18.  This  increase  in  requirements  has  been 
made  possible  to  some  extent  by  substituting  vocational  subjects  for 
certain  academic  subjects,  which  seems  to  indicate  a  general  liberal- 
izing^of  the  college  entrance  requirements. 

FBESOBIBED  SUBJE0T8. 

The  subjects  that  are  prescribed  for  entrance  by  the  several  colleges 
are  shown  in  Table  4.  In  general,  the  number  of  subjects  that  are 
prescribed  for  college  entrance  is  decreasing,  and  the  number  for 
which  entrance  credit  may  be  granted  is  increasing.  Table  6  shows, 
among  other  things,  a  comparison  of  the  niunber  of  prescribed  imits 
for  the  years  1912-13  and  1917-18.  The  median  number  of  pre- 
scribed units  for  the  former  year  is  one-half  unit  higher  than  that  for 
the  latter.  By  eliminating  the  institutions  requiring  less  than  14 
entrance  units  there  is  a  difference  of  one  unit,  the  median  number 
of  prescribed  units  in  1912-13  being  nine  and  in  1917-18  eight. 

Only  five  subjects  are  foimd  in  the  list  of  those  that  are  designated 
as  prescribed.  These  are  English,  foreign  language,  social  science, 
mathematics,  and  natural  science.  One  institution,  demson  Col- 
lege, prescribes  agricultiure,  but  this  is  listed  in  the  table  imder  science. 

Of  the  48  institutions  ^  all  prescribe  English.  The  amount  of 
preparation  in  this  subject  varies  from  one  to  four  units,  but  42  col- 
leges have  a  fixed  three-unit  requirement.  The  University  of  Min- 
nesota and  New  Mexico  CoU^e  of  Agriculture  require  four  units,  but 
in  the  former  case  four  units  of  foreign  language  may  be  substituted 
for  the  fourth  unit  of  English.  The  universities  of  California,  Ohio, 
and  Wisconsin  require  but  two  units  of  English,  and  Mississippi 
Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  requires  two  and  one-half  units. 

Only  18  institutions  prescribe  foreign  langiuige  for  entrance,  and, 
with  two  exceptions,  all  require  but  two  units  in  this  subject.  The 
agricultural  colleges  of  New  York  and  North  Dakota  require 
three  units.  Two  other  institutions,  University  of  Florida  and  Mary- 
land State  College,  list  foreign  language  as  a  required  subject,  but 
provide  for  substitutions.  Many  of  the  institutions  requiring  this 
subject  stipulate  that  not  less  than  two  units  may  be  offered  in  a 
single  language.  Some  accept  a  third  unit  in  a  second  language.  In 
this  connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  23  of  the  colleges  do  not 
require  foreign  language  either  for  admission  or  graduation.  In  the 
year  1912-13  twenty  of  the  colleges  required  this  subject  for  admis- 
sion, which  shows  that  even  though  many  institutions  have  raised 

1  Connecticat  Agrieottural  College  and  the  University  of  Porto  Rioo  adndt  to  ft«shman  standing  grad- 
uates of  any  four-year  high  school,  and  their  requirements  are  not  on  the  unit  basis.  For  this  nasoQ  then 
institutions  are  omitted  from  this  discussion. 
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their  entrance  requirement,  fewer  institutions  require  foreign  lan- 
guage now  tliazi  five  years  ago. 

Thirty-six  institutions  prescribe  Tdstary  or  social  science.  The 
amount  of  preparation  required  in  this  subject  is  either  one  or  two 
units,  28  requiring  one  unit  and  8  requiring  two  units.  In  1912-13 
only  32  of  the  institutions  prescribed  preparation  in  history.  There 
seems  to  be  a  tendency,  therefore,  to  emphasize  the  necessity  for 
better  high-school  preparation  in  this  subject. 

All  institutions  prescribe  rncUhematicSj  and  the  amount  of  prepara- 
tion specified  varies  from  one  to  three  and  one-half  units.  One 
institution,  the  University  of  Missoiui,  requires  but  one  unit.  Two 
units  are  required  by  26  institutions,  two  and  one-half  by  16  insti- 
tutions, three  by  three  institutions,  and  three  and  one-half  by  two 
institutions.  Eleven  institutions  do  not  indicate  how  much  prepar- 
ration  is  required  in  either  branch  of  the  subject.  Presumably  they 
sere  willing  to  accept  in  any  proportion  any  phase  of  the  subject  com- 
monly taught  in  high  schools.  Of  the  37  institutions  that  portion 
their  requirements,  18  specify  a  minimum  of  one  unit  in  algebra,  17 
a  minimum  of  one  and  one-half  units,  and  two  a  minimum  of  two 
units.  In  geometry,  32  institutions  specify  a  minimum  of  one  unit,  4 
specify  one  and  one-half  units,  and  one  requires  no  geometry.  Four- 
teen institutions  specify  a  combination  of  one  and  one-half  units  in 
algebra  and  one  unit  in  geometry,  while  18  others  specify  one  unit  of 
each.  In  one  institution,  Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute,  advanced 
arithmetic  to  the  extent  of  one-half  unit  is  required.  It  is  possible 
also  that  some  of  the  institutions  that  fail  to  apportion  their  require- 
ments in  mathematics  accept  advanced  arithmetic,  or  arithmetic 
review,  to  meet  the  general  requirements  in  mc^thematics.  In  general, 
however,  it  may  be  assumed  that  these  institutions  require  one  to 
one  and  one-half  units  of  algebra  and  one  unit  of  geometry. 

Thirty-three  institutions  require  preparation  in  physics  or  other 
sciences.  Two  require  three  units,  five  require  two  units,  and  26 
require  but  one  imit.  Nine  of  these  institutions  specify  one  unit  in 
physics.  One  other  institution.  University  of  Tennessee,  also 
requires  that  an  unspecified  amount  of  preparation  in  physics  be 
included  in  the  three-unit  requirement  in  science.  In  at  least  one 
institution.  University  of  Idaho,  agriculture  may  be  included  in 
making  up  the  requirements  in  science.  Clemson  College  specifies 
one  unit  in  agriculture.  Many  of  the  institutions  specify  that  note- 
books showing  laboratory  exercises  shall  accompany  requests  for 
Bcionce  credit. 
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The  following  statement  summarizes  the  prescribed  requirements 
for  admission: 

Dxitribution  of  the  colleges  according  to  the  work  prescribed  for  admission. 


Prescribed  work. 


Number 

of 
ooUeges. 


Prescribed  work. 


Nmnber 

of 
d^ege. 


EngUah 

4  units 

3  units 

2units 

Modem  la^igua^e 

Sunits 

2units 

lunit 

0  units 

Mathematics 

3|  units 

3  units , 

2^  units 

2unlts 

Unnits 

lunit 


History  of  social  science 

4unlts 

lunit 

Ounits 

Science  (including  physics) 

Sunits 

2units 

IdSt 

Ounits 

Physics 

lunit 

Ounits 

Agriculture 

lunit 

Ounits 


36 

8 

28 

12 

33 
2 
S 
26 
15 

9 

9 

39 

1 

1 

47 


The  total  number  of  prescribed  units  ranges  from  4,  required 
by  the  University  of  Missouri,  to  10^,  as  required  by  both  Mary- 
land State  College  and  Rutgers  College.  The  median  nimiberof 
prescribed  imits  is  8.  Four  institutions  require  exactly  the  median 
number,  while  22  require  less  and  22  require  more  than  this  mun- 
ber.  This  presentation  is  somewhat  misleading  on  accoimt  of  the 
institutions  falling  naturally  into  one  of  two  groups — those  that 
do  and  those  that  do  not  require  foreign  language.  In  the  one 
case  the  median  number  of  prescribed  imits  is  9,  and  in  the  other 
case  the  median  number  is  7.  The  accompanying  diagram  (fig.  1) 
represents  the  frequency  of  the  totals  prescribed  for  admission. 
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FlQ.  1.— Distribution  of  the  agricultural  ooUeges  according  to  the  number  of  prescribed  units  in  their 

requirements  for  admission. 
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OPTIONAL   SUBJECTS. 

The  number  of  optional  units  required  Sby  the  various  colleges 
to  satisfy  the  total  requirement  is  inversely  related  to  the  nxmiber 
of  prescribed  units.  The  range  is  from  2i  to  11,  and  the  median 
number  is  6^.  The  conspicuous  feature  concerning  "optional 
requirements"  is  the  growing  liberality  of  the  institutions,  as  shown 
in  Table  4,  with  regard  to  the  number  of  optional  units  that  may 
be  offered  in  vocational  subjects.  In  23  institutions  there  is  prac- 
tically no  limit  to  the  number  of  optional  units  that  may  be  offered 
in  vocational  subjects.  In  15  other  institutions  four  or  more  units 
may  be  offered  in  vocational  subjects.  In  only  10  cases  is  the 
number  limited  to  less  than  four. 

Many  of  the  institutions  conspicuously  publish  the  statement 
that  any  weU-taught,  high-school  subject  may  be  offered.  The 
following  statement  of  the  University  of  Missouri  will  serve  to  show 
the  attitude  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  institutions: 

The  imivendty  will  accept  for  admission  any  15  units  from  a  first  grade  high  school. 
If  the  distribution  of  units  does  not  correspond  to  that  recommended  by  the  coUege 
to  which  the  student  is  admitted,  he  will  be  required  to  carry  courses  in  college  to 
make  up  the  deficiency,  and  this  may  delay  his  graduation. 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College  has  taken  an  advanced  step  in 
granting  freshman  standing  to  any  graduate  of  a  four-year  high 
school. 

Reference  to  Table  6  will  show  that  there  is  a  great  range  of  high- 
school  subjects  that  may  be  offered  for  entrance.  The  subjects 
are  arranged  in  natural  groups,  and  the  credit  that  may  be  allowed 
for  each  is  shown  as  published  in  the  respective  catalogues.  In 
certain  subjects  there  is  both  a  maximum  and  a  minimum  credit 
that  may  be  offered.  Whenever  both  are  given  in  the  catalogue, 
they  are  listed  in  the  table.  When  only  one  figure  is  given  for 
each  subject,  it  is  listed  as  the  maximum  except  where  the  con- 
trary meaning  is  obvious.  In  many  cases,  it  may  be  regarded  also 
as  the  minirpum.  Some  catalogues  fail  to  list  the  credit  value  of 
subjects  other  than  those  required  for  admission.  In  such  cases 
the  required  amounts  are  listed  in  the  table,  but  it  may  be  assumed 
that  credit  in  excess  of  these  amounts  may  be  allowed. 

In  Table  7  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  frequency  of  occur- 
rence of  the  subjects  appearing  upon  the  published  lists  of  pre- 
paratory subjects  accepted  for  admission.  The  table  is  presented 
to  show  that  the  more  common  high-«chool  subjects  are  quite  gen- 
erally accepted.  Forty  of  the  colleges  publish  fairly  complete 
lists^  and  taking  this  number  as  a  basis,  it  may  be  seen  that  all  of 
them  accept  English,  Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  algebra,  plane 
geometry,  physics,  botany,  Greek  and  Roman  history,  medieval 
and  modem  history,  English  history,  and  American  history.    At 
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least  30  of  the  colleges  accept  Spanish,  solid  geometry,  trigonometry^ 
physiography  or  geology,  chemistry,  zoology,  physiology,  agri- 
culture, freehand  drawing,  and  manual  training  or  shopwork.  At 
least  20  of  the  colleges  accept  advanced  algebra,  domestic  science, 
and  bookkeeping.  Ten  or  more  colleges  accept  ge  eral  biology, 
economics,  civics,  mechanical  drawing,  domestic  art,  commercial 
law,  commercial  geography,  stenography,  and  music.  At  least 
five  colleges  accept  general  science,  general  history,  and  pedagogy 
or  psychology. 

Owing  to  the  gradual  introduction  of  vocational  courses  inio  the 
high  schools,  there  is  bound  to  be  much  irregularity  of  preparation 
during  the  next  few  years.  Much  of  the  technical  work  now  given 
during  at  least  the  first  year  in  college  eventually  will  be  given  in 
secondary  schools,  and  the  agricultural  colleges  during  the  next  few 
years  will  be  required  to  adjust  their  curricula  to  conform  to  the 
gradual  modification  of  those  of  the  high  school.  This  should  not 
be  a  difficult  problem,  but  during  the  transition  stage  it  will  require 
considerable  duplication  of  work.  In  home  economics  the  colleges 
even  now  find  it  necessary  to  offer  certain  technical  courses,  like 
sewing  and  cooking,  that  have  come  to  be  regarded  as  secondary- 
school  courses.  In  the  near  future  such  courses  as  plant  propaga- 
tion, elementary  field  and  forage  crops,  types  and  breeds  of  live 
stock,  elementary  soils,  etc.,  may  be  regarded  in  the  same  way,  but 
for  the  benefit  of  the  students  who  have  not  had  such  courses,  the 
colleges  also  will  need  to  offer  them. 

The  vocationalizing  of  high  schools  may  necessitate  also  the  estab- 
lishment of  liberal  standards  of  preparation  that  invariably  may  be 
enforced.  The  prescribed  work  in  such  standards  it  seems  should 
include  preparation  in  such  subjects  as  are  believed  to  be  prerequisite 
to  collegiate  courses  and  the  optional  work  may  include  satisfactory 
preparation  in  any  generally  recognized  secondary-school  subject. 
It  may  be  desirable  to  classify  the  optional  subjects,  as  is  sometimes 
done  now,  and  to  require  a  certain  proportion  from  each  group 
accordijlg  to  the  general  needs  of  the  curriculum  selected.  In  other 
words,  the  secondary  school  may  be  expected  to  prepare  the  student 
in  a  general  way  for  his  chosen  vocation. 

ADMISSION  TO  ADVANCED  STANDING. 

Although  definite  information  is  lacking,  there  seems  to  be  much 
uniformity  among  the  various  institutions  in  the  methods  of  granting 
advanced  standing.  In  general,  two  methods  are  followed:  First, 
by  examination,  and  second,  by  transfer  of  credits  earned  at  certain 
approved  institutions.  Advanced  standing  is  rarely  granted  for 
excess  secondary  school  work,  except  by  examination.  Some  insti- 
tutions, however,  on  the  strength  of  approved  high-school  certificates 
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showing  credit  for  advanced  work,  admit  students  to  advanced 
standing.  In  most  cases  collegiate  credit  for  excess  high-school 
work  is  limited  to  approximately  12  semester  hours. 

Most  institutions  grant  advanced  standing  to  students  from  other 
colleges  or  imiversities.  Students  from  State  normal  schools  also 
are  admitted  frequently  with  advanced  credit.  In  most  cases,  cer- 
tificates showing  an  honorable  dismissal  and  a  full  statement  of  the 
student's  high-school  and  collegiate  record  are  required.  Full  credit 
is  given  usually  for  all  work  that  has  been  done  in  the  institution 
from  which  the  student  comes,  provided  such  work  corresponds  to 
work  that  may  be  applied  toward  satisfying  the  requirements  for 
graduation  in  the  curriculum  for  which  the  candidate  desires  to 
register..  Any  deficiency  in  entrance  requirements  is  satisfied  usually 
before  coUegiate  credit  is  granted.* 

Some  institutions,  especially  the  State  universities,  maintain  lists 
of  accredited  colleges  from  which  students  may  be  admitted  by 
transfer.^  The  basis  upon  which  such  lists  are  made  varies  with  the 
institution.  Where  the  lists  are  limited  to  Colleges  of  a  restricted 
region,  the  ratings  usually  are  based  upon  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  the  institutions'  standards,  but  the  more  distant  colleges  usually 
are  accredited  according  to  the  ratings  of  the  respective  State 
universities. 

In  several  States  a  definite  cooperative  arrangement  exists  between 
the  State  university  and  a  number  of  smaller  colleges  and  normal 
schools.  Such  cooperation  provides  for  the  transfer  of  students  with 
full  credit  for  two  years'  work  from  the  smaller  colleges  to  the  uni- 
versity. In  other  cases  it  provides  for  a  mutual  exchange  of  students 
between  two  or  more  institutions  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  years. 
This  arrangement  makes  it  possible  for  students  to  complete  their 
general  work  of  the  first  two  or  three  years  at  one  institution  and  their 
special  work  at  another  institution  which  offers  opportunities  for 
specialization  along  lines  not  offered  by  other  institutions  of  the 
State.  Agricultural  students,  however,  seldom  avail  themselves  of 
this  opportimity. 

In  general,  students  from  other  institutions  that  are  admitted  to 
advanced  standing  are  required  to  complete  at  least  one  year's  work 
in  the  institution  from  which  they  expect  to  graduate.  ' 

CONDITIONAL  ADMISSION. 

As  shown  in  Table  4,  it  is  a  common  practice  to  admit  conditionally 
students  who  are  unable  to  meet  all  the  requirements.  Of  the  insti- 
tutions requiring  14  units  or  more  for  admission  only  two.  University 
of  Maine  and  Pennsylvania  State  College,  distinotiy  state  that  stu- 

1  The  lists  of  accredited  higher  Institutions  as  maintained  by  the  several  State  universities  and  other 
standardizing  associations  and  foundations  have  heen  published  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education 
as  Bulletin  17, 1917. 
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dents  are  not  admitted  with  ''conditions."  Colorado  State  Agricul- 
tural College,  also,  may  be  included  in  this  category,  for  such  of  its 
collegiate  appUcants  who  are  unable  to  fully  meet  entrance  require- 
ments are  required  to  register  for  and  carry  preparatory  work  in 
the  three-year  secondary  curriculum.  Two  others,  Purdue  Univer- 
sity and  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture,  state  that  students 
who  are  deficient  in  any  of  the  requirements  are  admitted  only  in 
exceptional  cases.  Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College, 
North  Carolina  CoU^e  of  Agriculture,  and  Clemson  College,  or  those 
that  reqture  less  than  14  units  for  entrance,  do  not  admit  students 
with  conditions,  but  the  first-mentioned  institution  accepts  a  one* 
unit  condition  in  the  prescribed  work  (geometry). 

In  at  least  nine  cases — the  colleges  of  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Minnesota,  New  York,  Oregon,  Utah,  and  Wisconsin — the 
practice  is  to  admit  students  who  meet  the  total  requirements,  but 
who  may  be  deficient  in  some  of  the  prescribed  work.  In  two  of 
these  cases,  Georgia  State  College  and  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 
deficiency  in  foreign  language  only  ia  approved.  In  the  college  of 
Hawaii  students  deficient  only  in  physics,  and  in  the  University  of 
Illinois  students  deficient  only  in  one  unit  of  science,  are  admitted 
conditionally.  As  may  be  seen  from  the  table,  32  institutions,  in 
addition  to  those  admitting  students  deficient  in  prescribed  subjects, 
frankly  state  that  candidates  who  are  unable  to  meet  the  total 
requirement  may  be  admitted  conditionally.  Three  of  these  fail  to 
state  in  definite  terms  the  degree  of  deficiency  approved.  One 
approves  of  two-thirds  unit,  9  approve  of  one  unit,  18  approve  of 
two  units,  and  1  approves  of  three  units  deficiency. 

It  is  a  common  practice  in  many  institutions  to  accept  students 
who  are  deficient  in  preparation  into  their  two-year  or  three-year 
(secondary)  curricula  where  an  opportunity  is  offered  for  carrying 
certain  courses  that  may  be  accepted  for  entrance.  Such  curricula 
are  designated  frequently  as  the  '^  school  of  agricultiu*e."  As  a  rule 
students  following  this  plan  are  required  to  spend  more  than  four 
years  for  graduation.  In  a  few  cases,  however,  they  are  allowed  to 
carry  certain  college  courses  as  well  and  to  receive  collegiato  credit 
after  being  regularly  matriculated.  Sometimes,  for  the  benefit  of 
graduates  of  the  shorter  curriculum  who  wish  to  register  for  a  degree 
course,  the  institution  provides  an  additional  year's  work  which 
includes  such  required  entrance  subjects  as  are  not  given  in  the 
so-called  "school  of  agriculture.'*  Such  a  plan  is  followed  in  Colo- 
rado, where  a  three-year  curriculum  is  supplemented  with  a  one-year 
curriculum.  With  regard  to  this  practice  in  Colorado,  Dean  S.  A. 
Johnson  writes: 

The  school  of  agriculture  does  not  professedly  prepare  for  college  admissioii.  We 
have  so  many  students  in  the  school,  however,  who  wish  to  enter  collie  that  we 
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provide  what  ia  known  as  the  fourth-year  course.  This  ia  eepedally  designed  to 
include  all  those  entrance  requirements  which  do  not  appear  in  the  school  of  agricul- 
ture course  of  study.  The  school  of  agriculture  fumiefties  us  about  20  freshmen  each 
year.  The  work  of  the  boys  in  the  school  of  agriculture  is  extremely  irregular, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  some  have  had  only  eighth  grade  work  and  others  anywhere 
from  one  to  four  years  of  high-school  preparation.  It  is  a  task  to  arrange  for  the 
work  of  those  who  are  desiring  college  entrance.  We  do  not  relinquish  any  of  the 
requirements  for  the  freshman  year  or  make  special  concessions  to  the  ^'schoor'  in 
the  matter  of  admission. 

Although  10  institutions  have  no  fixed  time  limit  for  the  removal 
of  entrance  conditions,  the  general  practice  is  to  require  students  to 
make  up  all  entrance  deficiencies  within  one  or  two  years.  In  one 
institution,  Uniyersity  of  Nebraska,  the  time  limit  is  one  semester; 
in  23  institutions  it  is  one  year,  in  6  institutions  it  is  two  years;  and 
in  2  colleges,  Massachusetts  and  Utah,  the  limit  is  four  years,  or  any 
time  before  graduation. 

When  it  is  understood  that  in  most  institutions  the  minimum 
requirement  for  graduation  is  fixed  at  a  point  approximating  the 
maximtmi  amount  of  work  that  the  normal  student  can  complete 
within  the  given  time  of  four  years,  it  is  obvious  that  a  student  enter- 
ing with  a  handicap  of  two  or  three  units,  equal  to  12  to  18  semester 
hours,  is  likely  to  remain  deficient  even  at  graduation.  With  the 
limited  information  available,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  pro- 
portion of  conditioned  students  who  require  more  than  four  years  for 
graduation,  but  the  belief  is  that  it  is  remarkably  small.  Even 
though  they  may  have  passed  all  required  examinations,  conditioned 
students,  on  account  of  being  overworked,  are  not  likely  to  be  as  well 
prepared  in  collegiate  subjects  as  those  who  enter  ooU^e  without  such 
a  handicap.  If  in  some  institutions  this  is  not  true,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  minimum  requirement  for  graduation  is  too  low  and  that  normal 
students  are  not  making  the  best  use  of  their  time.  It  is  well  known, 
of  course,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  in  students  with  regard  to 
the  amount  of  work  which  may  be  carried  successfully,  but  the  excep- 
tionally capable  students  are  not  usually  found  among  those  who 
enter  with  conditions. 

CONCLUSIONS   CONCERNING  BEQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION. 

It  should  not  be  xmderstood  that  the  present  discussion  is  an  argu- 
ment in  favor  of  uniform  entrance  requirements  for  all  of  the  agri- 
cultural colleges.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  beUeved  that  in  a  few  of  the 
States  conditions  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  14  or  15 
unit  standards.  The  colleges  that  are  habitually  admitting  large 
numbers  of  students  with  conditions  should  frankly  annoimce  their 
willingness  to  accept  students  with  the  equivalent  of  three  years  of 
high-school  work  if  that  represents  the  needs  of  their  constituency. 
In  such  cases  proper  provision  should  be  made  for  admitting  to 
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advanced  standing  those  who  enter  with  credit  for  full  four  yeara' 
work.  The  practice  in  some  institutions  of  admitting  students  to 
regular  freshman  standing  and  of  making  it  easy  to  remove  such  con- 
ditions has  had  a  serious  effect  upon  drawing  students  from  high 
school  before  the  completion  of  four  years'  work.  It  would  seem  that 
in  most  States  the  time  had  come  when  the  colleges  can  justly  abolish 
conditional  admission,  except  for  candidates  who  are  deficient  in 
prescribed  subjects. 

In  some  of  the  colleges  conditions  may  warrant  the  making  pro- 
vision for  a  subfreshman  class.  This  seems  to  be  the  logical  solution 
of  the  problem  where  there  is  a  demand  for  both  low  entrance  require- 
ments and  for  a  full  four-year  curriculum  of  college  grade.  With  such 
a  plan  it  is  possible  to  maintain  collegiate  standards,  and  graduates  in 
going  to  other  institutions  are  eligible  to  graduate  standing.  Such  a 
plan  also  encourages  the  development  of  four-year  high  schools,  for 
students  find  little  advantage  in  leaving  home  to  complete  their 
preparatory  training.  There  is  always  a  danger,  however,  in  main- 
taining subfreshman  work  after  the  need  for  it  has  disappeared,  for 
such  a  practice  is  not  conducive  to  the  development  of  a  wholesome 
collegiate  atmosphere. 

The  present  study  suggests  the  following  principles  concerning 
scholastic  requirements  for  admission: 

1.  The  colleges  should  exert  an  influence  upon  improving  the 
secondary  schools  in  such  a  way  as  to  enable  them  to  adequately  pre- 
pare students  for  colleges  to  maintain  their  usefulness  for  the  masB 
of  students  who  may  never  enter  college. 

2.  The  colleges  should  prepare  or  have  prepared  lists  of  approved 
high  schools  within  their  States.    To  facilitate  the  classification  of 
students  from  other  States,  the  standards  for  approval  should  conform  . 
to  generally  accepted  rules. 

3.  The  colleges  should  acc.ept  to  regular  freshman  standing  all 
graduates  from  approved  high  schools. 

4.  The  colleges  should  prescribe  work  only  in  such  preparatory  sub- 
jects as  are  regarded  as  prerequisite  to  the  freshman  work  in  the 
college  curriculum  for  which  the  apphcant  seeks  admission.  In  this 
connection  it  should  be  understood  that  the  colleges  in  accrediting 
or  passing  upon  the  qualifications  of  high  schools  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  prescribing  the  general  qualification  of  their  prospective 
students. 

5.  For  the  guidance  of  prospective  candidates  for  the  degree  of 
bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture,  each  State  should  publish  a  state- 
ment showing  what  is  beUeved  to  be  appropriate  sequences^of  studies 
and  an  acceptible  amount  of  coordinated  work  covering  the  combined 
high-school  and  college  periods. 

6.  Students  who  fail  to  meet  the  regular  requirements  for  admis- 
sion shotitd  not  be  admitted  to  freshman  standing.     If  admitted  con- 
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ditionally,  or  to  special  or  irregular  classification,  they  rarely  should 
be  permitted  to  graduate  within  four  years. 

7.  To  maintain  collegiate  standards  in  States  where  four-year  high 
schools  are  not  common,  a  subfreshman  class  should  be  maintained. 
Admission  to  such  a  class  should  be  limited  to  candidates  from  com- 
mimities  that  do  not  fully  provide  for  collegiate  preparation. 

8.  Special  classification  should  not  be  granted  to  candidates  under 
21  years  of  age  unless  they  satisfy  regular  entrance  requirements. 

76478**— 18 8 
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BASIS   FOB  COMPARISON. 

Since  there  is  considerable  variation  among  the  several  colleges 
concerning  the  methods  of  awarding  collegiate  credit,  the  first  con- 
sideration in  the  study  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  is  to  adopt 
as  nearly  as  possible  a  common  basis  for  comparison.  In  the  firet 
place,  while  all  the  institutions  claim  to  maintain  sessions  of  36 
weeks,  there  is  apparently  considerable  variation  in  the  number  of 
working  days  in  the  coU^e  year.  The  number  ranges,  as  nearly  as 
is  possible  to  determine  by  comparing  catalogues,  from  194  to  216 
days.  Because  of  its  indefiniteness,  this  variation  has  been  disre- 
garded in  the  present  comparison. 

Secondly,  the  institutions  vary  with  regard  to  the  niunber  of  terms 
in  each  session,  and  this  is  responsible  for  a  variation  in  the  value  of 
the  credit  unit.  In  40  institutions  the  session  is  divided  into  two 
terms  or  semesters.  In  these  institutions  one  hour  of  class  work  per 
week,  or  its  equivalent,  for  one  semester  is  the  credit  unit.  In  10 
institutions  the  session  is  divided  into  three  terms,  and  in  such  insti- 
tutions the  unit  of  credit  usually  is  one  hour  of  class  work  per  week, 
or  its  equivalent,  for  one  term.  A  term-hour  credit,  therefore,  is 
only  two-thirds  the  value  of  a  semester-hour  credit.  Correction  on 
this  basis  has  been  made  in  the  tables  of  comparison. 

Some  exceptions  should  be  noted  to  the  practice  of  awarding  credit 
on  the  term-hour  and  semester-hour  basis.  In  Georgia  State  CoUege 
the  unit  of  credit  is  the  year  hour,  or  one  hour  of  class  work  per  week 
or  its  equivalent  for  one  session.  In  the  Agricultural  College  of  Utah, 
although  the  session  is  divided  into  three  terms,  the  unit  of  credit  is 
the  semester  hour.  In  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  the  year's 
work  is  divided  into  four  terms,  the  fourth  comes  in  the  summer  and 
therefore  does  not  affect  the  awarding  of  credit  on  the  basis  of  term 
hom^.  Similarly,  in  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  the 
year  is  divided  into  three  terms;  the  third  comes  in  the  summer  and 
therefore  does  not  affect  the  awarding  of  credit  on  the  basis  of 
semester  hours. 

Although  generally  spoken  of  as  an  *'hour,''  the  recitation  period 
in  most  institutions  is  of  50  minutes  durations.    There  are  four 
exceptions  to  this  rule.    Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute  and  the 
34 
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Montana  College  of  Agriculture  maintain  60-minute  recitation  pe- 
riods, and  Rutgers  College  and  the  Ohio  State  University  maintain 
55-minute  periods.  To  make  correction  for  this  variation  no  adjust- 
ment has  been  made.  These  differences^  however,  should  be  kept  in 
mind  when  making  comparisons. 

The  most  significant  variation  in  the  credit  value  of  college  work 
is  f otind  in  the  different  amoimts  of  laboratory  or  field  work  required 
as  equivalent  to  classroom  work.  In  general  one  credit  hour  implies 
three  actual  hours  of  effort  on  the  part  of  the  student.  Some  insti- 
tutions conscientiously  insist  upon  this  rule.  In  order  to  make 
allowance  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  various  courses  they  require 
varying  amounts  of  time  in  attendance  at  class  or  in  laboratory.  In 
courses  like  drawing  or  shopwork,  for  example,  requiring  no  outside 
preparation,  they  demand  three  actual  hours'  attendance  for  each 
credit.  For  other  courses,  like  physics,  requiring  only  a  small  amount 
of  outside  preparation,  they  demand  two  hours  of  attendance  at 
class ;  and  for  courses  like  English  literature,  requiring  much  outside 
preparation,  they  require  only  one  hour  in  attendance  at  class. 

Apparently,  many  institutions  for  the  sake  of  convenience  are 
anxious  to  maintain  a  plan  for  awarding  credit  that  will  permit  of 
uniform  credit  for  each  kind  of  class  work,  whether  recitation  or 
practicum,  rather  than  one  that  will  permit  of  uniformity  for  each 
subject.  In  either  case  there  are  bound  to  be  differences  in  credit 
value,  for  more  depends  upon  the  exacting  requirements  of  the  indi- 
vidual instructor  than  upon  any  arbitrary  standard  based  upon  class 
attendance. 

Table  8  shows  that  20  of  the  institutions  uniformly  require  two 
hours  of  laboratory  work  for  each  credit  hour.  Two  institutions 
uniformly  require  two  and  one-half  hours  as  the  laboratory  equiva- 
lent; 10  uniformly  require  three  hours;  and  16  require  varying 
amounts  ranging  from  two  to  three  hours.  In  three  institutions 
there  is  no  differentiation  of  credit  between  recitation  hovis  and 
laboratory  hours.  The  institutions  requiring  less  than  three  hours 
may  or  may  not  require  some  outside  time  in  preparation  f  >r  labora- 
tory work.  In  many  of  the  institutions  requiring  varying  laboratory 
equivalents  two  hours  is  the  normal  requirement  and  excess  time 
required  only  in  certain  courses  like  shopwork  and  military  drill.  As 
a  basis  of  comparison,  therefore,  the  two-hour  laboratory  equiva- 
lent has  been  adopted  in  this  discussion.  At  best  it  is  a  mere  arbi- 
trary standard  and  does  not  warrant  absolute  dependence,  but 
undoubtedly  it  is  more  dependable  than  the  use  of  college  credits 
without  adjustment.     (See  appendix.) 

The  value  of  the  tmit  of  credit  for  collegiate  work  may  be  much 
affected  by  the  number  of  hours  per  week  «hat  students  are  permitted 
to  carry.    From  Table  8  it  may  be  seen  that  many  colleges  limit  liie 
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amount  of  work  for  which  students  may  register.  In  many  of  the 
colleges  that  do  not  indicate  a  fixed  amount  the  limits  are  auto- 
matically fixed  by  the  term  schedules,  which  vary  from  term  to  term. 
It  should  be  understood  that  the  items  listed  in  the  table  represent 
the  maxuniun  and  minimum  amoimts  of  work  that  students  may 
carry  without  special  permission.  These  limits  generally  may  be 
exceeded  under  unusual  conditions. 

Of  the  colleges  that  maintain  fixed  limits  the  minimum  number  of 
hoxu^  per  week  for  which  students  may  register,  varies  from  10,  as 
with  the  University  of  Nevada,  to  20,  as  with  the  Mississippi  College. 
The  median  number  is  15  hours,  and  in  six  colleges  this  is  the  mini- 
mum limit.  In  eight  of  the  colleges  the  minimum  limit  is  12  hours. 
The  maximum  limit  ranges  from  15  hours,  as  in  the  Agricultural 
College  of  Utah,  to  24  hours,  as  in  the  Agricultural  College  of  Texas. 
In  nine  colleges  18  hours  per  week  is  the  maximum  limit;  in  five  20 
hours  is  the  maximum;  and  in  four  21  hours  is  the  maximum. 

In  general  the  heavier  the  schedule  that  students  are  required  or 
allowed  to  carry  the  lower  the  value  of  the  unit  of  credit.  It  is,  of 
course,  impossible  to  make  correction  for  this  variation,  but  the  dif- 
ference noted  here  should  be  kept  in  mind  when  comparing  the 
requirements  of  the  several  colleges. 

In  comparing  reqidrements  for  graduation  in  a  curriculum  like 
that  of  agriculture,  which  affords  opportimity  for  specialization  id 
many  phases  of  the  subject,  it  is  quite  necessary  to  restrict  attention 
to  one  special  line  or  major  option.  For  the  present  discussion  the 
agronomy  or  field  crops  option  has  been  selected.  In  the  few  cases 
where  no  such  option  is  offered,  as  in  the  colleges  of  Hawaii,  Nevada, 
New  Hampshire,  Porto  Rico,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Virginia, 
some  other  option  has  been  selected.  These  colleges,  in  comparison 
with  others,  therefore,  are  likely  to  show  a  lower  proportion  of 
required  work  in  agronomy  and  a  higher  proportion  in  some  other 
special  subjects.  In  some  institutuons  a  liberal  elective  system  takes 
the  place  of  the  major  option  plan,  and  in  each  of  these  an  approved 
combination  of  courses  suitable  for  students  specializing  in  agronomy 
has  been  used. 

DISTRIBUTION   OF   WORK   REQUIRED  FOR   GRADUATION. 

Table  9,  appearing  in  six  parts,  shows  in  detail  the  requirements 
for  graduation  in  the  four-year  curriculum  in  agriculture  for  the 
several  agricultural  colleges.  The  requirements  are  recorded  in  cor- 
rected semester  hours  and  are  grouped  according  to  subject  and 
listed  according  to  the  year  in  which  the  work  is  required.  Part  I  of 
the  table  shows  the  distribution  of  the  work  in  nontechnical  sub- 
jects; Parts  II,  III,  and  IV  pertain  to  technical  subjects;  Part  V  is 
devoted  to  military  and  physical  training  and  to  certain  science  sub- 
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jects;  and  Part  VI  completes  the  tabulations  pertaining  to  science, 
includes  the  work  required  as  elective,  and  summarizes  the  require 
ments  in  all  subjects.  The  subject  classification  employed  here  is 
similar  to  that  employed  in  agricultural  college  circles.  In  a  few 
instances  certain  unusual  subjects  have  been  classed  with  other  dis- 
tinct subjects,  but  in  all  such  cases  an  eflFort  has  been  made  to 
indicate  the  fact  by  means  of  footnotes. 

A  few  of  the  colleges  maintain  a  liberal  elective  system,  and  in  these 
the  v/ork  required  in  the  various  subjects  may  vary  somewhat  accord- 
ing to  the  individual  selection.  Since  most  of  these  institutions 
require  selections  from  certain  groups  or  classes  of  subjects,  the  scope 
of  the  probable  variation  is  limited.  It  should  be  remembered  also 
that  the  present  comparison  is  based  upon  a  single  subject  of  special- 
ization, agronomy ;  and  even  in  the  colleges  with  the  most  liberal  elec- 
tive systems,  the  schedules  of  students  specializing  in  a  conmion  sub- 
ject, like  the  one  chosen  for  this  study,  are  remarkably  uniform. 
The  schedules  from  which  these  tabulations  and  comparisons  are 
made  have  been  prepared  to  satisfy  all  special  reqiiirements  and  have 
been  approved  by  the  several  institutions  as  representing  the  prevail- 
ing practice.  Figures  indicating  credit  for  courses  that  have  been 
included  to  meet  special  requirements,  and  those  for  which  substi- 
tutions may  be  made,  are  shown  in  italics.  Some  institutions,  how- 
ever, may  make  a  practice  of  granting  special  permission  for  limited 
substitution,  but  such  modifications  of  the  prescribed  schedules 
should  have  Uttle  effect  upon  the  general  distribution  of  the  re- 
quirements as  shown  here.     (See  appendix,  p.  97.) 

To  facihtato  comparison  of  the  requirements  for  graduation,  the 
data  contained  in  Table  9  have  been  summarized  in  Tables  10  and  11. 

Yearly  distribution, — ^The  distribution  of  the  requirements  for  grad- 
uation from  the  standpoiat  of  the  college  year  in  which  the  work  is 
required  is  summarized  in  Table  11.  The  table  shows  the  nimiber  of 
colleges  requiring  work  in  each  subject  group  in  each  of  the  four  years 
and  for  all  four  years  combined.  It  also  shows,  in  semester  hours,, 
the  range  of  the  requirements  and  the  median  requirement  for  each 
group  of  subjects  required  each  year  and  for  all  years  combhied. 
The  institutions  requiring  no  work  in  any  particular  subject  in  any 
given  year  were  not  considered  in  making  up  the  median  require- 
ments in  each  case.  The  median  number,  therefore,  represents  the 
median  practice  of  only  the  institutions  requiring  work  in  the  subject 
in  question. 

As  may  be  seen  from  the  lower  part  of  the  last  column  of  Table  11, 
the  total  requirement  for  graduation  ranges  from  124  to  228  hours, 
and  the  median  requirement  is  157  hours.  The  requirement  for  the 
freshman  year  ranges  from  34  to  57  hours,  and  the  median  require- 
ment is  41i  hours.     For  the  sophomore  year  the  range  is  very  similar. 
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For  the  junior  and  senior  years  the  maximum  requirement  is  the 
same,  as  for  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  and  the  minimnn^ 
requirement  is  27  and  28}  hours,  respectively.  The  median  re- 
quirement for  each  of  these  years  is  38  and  37  hours,  respectively. 
For  the  whole  four  years  the  distribution  of  the  work  from  the  sub- 
ject standpoint  is  shown  across  the  bottom  of  the  table,  and  the  pro- 
portionate distribution  is  shown  graphically  by  figure  2. 
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Fio.  2— Distribution  and  range  of  the  requirements  for  gradtiation  In  agriculture. 

Subject  distribution. — Since  the  amount  of  work  required  for  grad- 
uation depends  more  upon  the  institution's  standard  of  proficiency 
than  upon  the  number  of  hours  required  in  attendance  at  class,  the 
figures  representing  total  requirements  have  limited  significance. 
For  example,  students  who  have  completed  the  228  semester  hours 
required  by  the  Virgmia  Polytechnic  Institute  may  not  be  any  better 
equipped  than  those  who  have  graduated  from  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri, with  its  minimum  requirement  of  124  semester  hours.  The 
value  of  an  analysis  of  this  kind,  therefore,  is  not  found  in  a  com- 
parison of  total  requirements  so  much  as  in  a  comparison  of  the 
proportional  requirements  in  the  Various  subjects  included  in  the 
curriculum. 
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A  summary  distribution  of  the  requirements  among  the  rarious 
subject  groups  is  shown  on  a  percentage  basis  in  Table  10.  The  per- 
centage in  each  case  is  based  upon  the  total  requirement  of  the  insti- 
tution concerned,  as  shown  in  the  seoond  column.  The  subjects  are 
grouped  primarily  uiider  five  heads,  and  the  proportion  of  work  re- 
quu'ed  in  each  of  these  main  subject  groups  is  shown  in  the  colunms 
of  italicised  figures.  The  primary  groups  are  divided  into  two  or  more 
subdivisions,  and  the  sum  of  the  items  shown  imder  the  several  sub- 
divisions should  equal  the  number  given  as  the  proportion  for  the 
main  subject  groups.  Likewise,  the  sum  of  the  percentages  shown 
in  italics  should  equal  100.  The  proportionate  requirements  in  com- 
parison with  the  average  requirement  is  represented  graphically  in 
figure  4.  The  vertical  line  in  each  figure  serves  to  indicate  the 
position  of  each  college  in  relation  to  the  average  requirement. 

The  mean  numbera,  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Table  10,  may  be 
regarded  as  the  average  proportions.  Collectively,  therefore,  they 
represent  the  average  d^tribution  of  the  work  required  for  graduation 
in  agriculture.  These  averages  in  each  case  have  been  derived  by 
considering  all  colleges,  even  though  many  of  them  may  not  require 
any  work  in  certain  subjects.  The  results  are  somewhat  different 
when  only  such  collies  as  require  work' in  the  subject  concerned  are 
included  in  the  calculation.  The  subjects  most  seriously  affected  in 
this  respect  are  foreign  language,  mathematics,  and  social  science. 
The  average  requirements  in  each  case,  including  only  the  institu- 
tions requiring  the  subject,  are  6.7,  3.7,  and  5.2  per  cent,  respec- 
tively. Figure  3  is  intended  to  represent  the  average  distribution  of 
the  requirements  for  gradifktion. 

RequiremenU  in  aU  subjects. — ^The  total  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion for  the  several  institutions  is  shown  in  Table  10.  In  the  first 
column  of  figures  is  shown  the  requirement  of  each  college,  according 
to  the  institution's  method  of  awarding  credit.  The  figures  range 
from  79,  as  required  by  Georgia  State  College,  to  468,  as  required  by 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.  The  varying  number  of  terms  in 
each  college  year,  and  the  varying  practice  with  regard  to  the  labora- 
tory work  equivalents,  are  the  chief  causes  for  the  conspicuous  varia- 
tion in  credit  requirements.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  re- 
quirements for  graduation,  as  expressed  in  terms  of  college  credit, 
are  not  comparable. 

In  the  second  colunm  of  the  table  is  shown,  in  semester  hours,  the 
total  requirement  for  graduation,  after  correction  has  been  made  for 
varying  methods  for  awarding  credit.  For  convenience,  the  assimip- 
tion  4hat  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  are  equivalent  to  one  hour  of 
lecture  or  racitation  work  has  been  followed.  The  totals  vary  from 
124  semester  hours,  as  required  by  the  University  of  Missouri,  to  228 
semester  hours,  as  required  by  Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute.     The 
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mean  total  requirement;  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  the  table,  is  ap- 
proximately 165  semester  hours.  The  median  total  r^uirement,  as 
shown  in  Table  11,  is  157  semester  hours.  Compared  with  the  mean 
total  requirement,  this  represents  more  nearly  the  consensus  of 
opinion  among  the  colleges  concerning  what  constitutes  a  suitable 
total.  It  should  be  observed,  however,  that  the  value  of  the  credit 
units  employed  here  is  lower  than  that  of  many  institutions,  and  for 
this  reason  neither  of  these  figures  should  be  regarded  as  an  appro- 
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FiO.  8— Peroentage  distribution  of  the  requirements  for  graduation  in  agriculture  txased  airan  the 
avera^  requirement  in  each  of  the  groups  of  subjects. 

priate  total  requirement.  The  median  figure,  nevertheless,  serves  as 
a  basis  of  comparison  for  any  college  of  agriculture  whose  standard 
of  accrediting  is  similar  to  that  employed  here. 

The  requirements  in  the  various  groups  of  subjects  are  discussed 
separately  on  the  following  pages. 

BEQUIBEMENTS   IN   NONTECHNICAL   SUBJECTS. 

Under  this  head  are  included  the  requirements  in  such  subjects  as 
English,  foreign  language,  mathematics,  history,  civil  government, 
economics,  rural  economics,  marketing,  sociology,  riural  sociology, 
Ubrary  practice,  journalism,  psychology,  and  education. 
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All  of  die  colleges  require  some  work  in  nontechnical  subjects. 
Ijie  amount  ranges  from  10  to  61 J  hours,  with  a  median  requirement 
of  23  hours.  This  wide  variation  is  not  due  to  differences  in  en- 
trs:nce  requirements,  as  might  be  expected,  for  the  institutions  re- 
quiring the  most  work  in  nontechnical  subjects  are  not  those  ad- 
mitting students  with  less  than  15  entrance  units.  It  is  true,  how- 
ever, that  the  institutions  with  low  entrance  requirements  require 
relatively  high  proportions  of  work  in  nontechnical  subjects.  In 
the  freshman  year  the  median  requirem^it  is  12  hours,  and  in  each 
of  the  other  years  it  is  six  hours.  As  shown  in  Table  10,  the  propor- 
tion of  work  required  by  the  several  colleges  in  all  subjects  classed 
as  nontechnical  ranges  from  6.1  per  cent,  as  required  by  University 
of  Idaho,  to  34.2  per  cent,  as  required  by  Massachusetts  Agricultural 
College.  The  average  proportion  is  16.6  per  cent.  (See  fig.  3.) 
The  colleges  more  nearly  approaching  the  average  are  those  of  Cali- 
fornia, Florida,  Minnesota,  Texas,  and  Wisconsin.  The  relative 
proportions  of  work  in  nontechnical  subjects  for 'the  several  colleges 
is  represented  graphically  in  figure  4. 

English. — Under  English  are  included  courses  in  grammar,  com- 
position, rhetoric,  literature,  library  practice,  argumentation,  pubhc 
speaking,  and  journalism.  As  shown  in  Table  9,  Part  I,  all  of  the 
colleges  require  one  or  more  courses  in  this  group  of  subjects.  All 
but  one,  Iowa  State  College,  require  work  of  this  nature  in  the  fresh- 
man year;  29  require  it  in  the  sophomore  year;  16  in  the  junior 
year;  and  6  ia  the  senior  year.  The  total  amount  of  work  required 
in  this  subject  ranges  from  4  to  24  hours,  and  the  median  require- 
ment is  10  hours.  The  proportions  of  ^required  work  in  English 
range  from  2.6  per  cent,  as  required  by  the  Ohio  State  University, 
to  13.3  per  cent,  as  reqxiired  by  Qemson  Agricultural  College;  and 
the  average  proportion,  as  shown  at  the  bottom  of  Table  10,  is  6.8 
per  cent.  The  colleges  more  nearly  approaching  the  average  are 
those  of  Connecticut,  Delaware,  Illinois,  Kentucky,  Maine,  Okla- 
homa, Pennsylvania,  and  Washington. 

Twenty-eight  of  the  colleges  require  independent  courses  in 
English  literature.  A  few  require  general  courses  in.  English,  which 
include  literature.  Seventeen  colleges  require  either  argumentation 
or  public  speaking.  These  subjects,  generally,  are  required  in  the 
freshman  or  sophomore  years,  although  five  colleges  require  them  in 
either  the  jimior  or  the  senior  year.  At  least  five  colleges,  those  of 
Florida,  Iowa,  Eimsas,  Oklahoma,  and  Rhode  Island,  require  some 
work  in  either  news  writing  or  journalism. 

Foreign  language. — ^Twenty  of  the  colleges  include  work  in  foreign 
language  as  a  requirement  for  graduation.  In  the  Agricultural  Col- 
lege of  Utah,  English  may  be  taken  in  place  of  foreign  language,  and 
in  North  Carolina  College  and  Rhode  Island  State  CoUoge  military 
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Fig.  4— The  variation  among  the  oolleges  In  the  distribution  of  the  required  work  Cor  graduation  in 
agriculture  compared  with  the  average  distrlbutlou. 
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science  may  be  substituted.  In  five  colleges  the  work  is  required  in 
a  single  year,  while  in  the  remaining  15  colleges  it  may  be  taken  in 
two  or  more  years.  Fourteen  of  the  colleges  require  at  least  a  part 
of  the  foreign  lan^age  work  during  the  freshman  year,  12  during  the 
sophomore  year,  5  during  the  junior  year,  and  4  during  the  senior 
year.  The  total  amount  of  work  required  in  foreign  language  ranges 
from  4  to  20  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  among  the  colleges 
prescribing  the  subject  is  12  hours.  The  proportion  of  the  work 
required  in  foreign  language  ranges  from  2.2  per  cent,  as  required  by 
North  Carolina  College,  to  13  per  cent,  as  required  by  the  State  Col- 
lege of  Washington,  and  the  average  proportion  is  6.6  per  cent.  The 
colleges  more  nearly  approaching  the  average  are  thosB  of  Arizona, 
Indiana,  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  Ehode  Island,  and  Wisconsin.  By 
including  in  the  calculation  the  colleges  that  require  no  foreign  lan- 
guage, the  average  proportion  is  2.7  per  cent,  but  in  this  case  the 
average  based  upon  only  those  institutions  requiring  the  subject  is  a 
better  guide  as  to  the  most  appropriate  proportion.  It  is  of  interest 
to  note,  however,  that  a  majority  of  the  colleges  do  not  require 
foreign  language,  and,  as  previously  noted,  23  of  them  do  not  require 
it  for  either  entrance  or  graduation. 

Mathemxitics. — ^Thirty-two  of  the  colleges  require  work  in  mathe- 
matics for  graduation.  This  is  preeminently  a  freshman  subject, 
only  six  of  the  colleges  requiring  it  in  any  other  year,  and  these 
require  it  in  the  sophomore  year.  The  amount  of  work  required  in 
this  subject  ranges  from  1 J  to  13^  hours  and  the  median  requirement 
is  5  hours.  Considering  only  the  colleges  requiring  the  subject,  the 
proportion  of  work  required  in  mathematics  ranges  from  1.5  per  cent, 
as  required  by  Maryland  State  College,  to  7.4  per  cent,  as  required 
by  Clemson  College;  and  the  average  proportion  is  3.7  per  cent.  By 
including  the  institutions  requiring  no  mathematics,  the  average  pro- 
portion is  reduced  to  2.4  per  cent,  and  the  colleges  more  nearly 
approaching  the  average  are  those  of  Arkansas,  Delaware,  Michigan, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Rhode  Island. 

Social  science, — ^Under  this  head  are  included  aU  courses  in  such 
subjects  as  history,  civil  government,  economics,  rural  economics, 
sociology,  and  education  (including  psychology).  Forty-five  of  the 
colleges  list,  as  a  part  of  their  requirements  for  graduation,  at  least 
one  course  in  this  group  of  subjects.  Only  12  colleges  require  this 
kind  of  work  in  the  freshman  year,  and  only  5  in  the  sophomore 
year.  Dining  these  years  the  work  comprises  mostly  history  and  in 
a  few  cases  civil  government.  Industrial  history  is  a  common  sub- 
ject. Some  form  of  social  science  is  required  in  the  junior  year  by 
28  colleges  and  in  the  senior  year  by  32  colleges.  The  median  require- 
ment for  these  two  years  is  five  and  six  hours,  respectively.  The 
work  consists  largely  of  general  economics,  nu*al  economics^  industrial 
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history,  and  marketing.    In  a  few  institutions  work  is  required  in 
psychology  and  education. 

The  total  amount  of  work  required  in  social  science  subjects  ranges 
from  3  to  22 §  hours,  with  a  median  requirement  of  8  hours.  Consid- 
ering only  the  colleges  requiring  some  work  in  this  group  of  subjects^ 
the  proportion  ranges  from  1.7  per  cent,  as  required  by  Virginia 
Polytechnic  Institute,  to  10.7  per  cent,  as  required  by  Maryland  State 
College,  and  the  average  proportion  is  5.2  per  cent.  By  including  aU 
of  the  colleges  the  average  proportion  is  slightly  lower,  4.7  per  cent. 
The  colleges  more  nearly  approaching  tins  average  are  those  of  Dela- 
ware, Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Ehode  Island,  South  Dakota,  and 
Tennessee. 

REQUIREHEKTS   IN  TECHNICAL   SUBJECTS. 

Under  the  head  of  technical  subjects  are  included  strictly  agricul- 
tural subjects,  agricultural  engineering,  farm  mechanics,  forestry, 
landscape  gardening,  and  veterinary  science.  Farm  management, 
including  farm  accoimts,  on  account  of  its  being  given  generally  in 
one  of  the  technical  departments  and  because  of  its  intimate  relation- 
ship with  technical  agriculture,  is  classed  as  agriculture  rather  than 
as  economics.  Regular  courses  in  rural  economics  are  not  classed 
under  this  head.  Courses  in  genetics,  including  those  in  animal 
breeding  and  plant  breeding,  which  are  given  often  in  conjunction 
with  technical  courses,  are  classed  as  technical. 

Table  11  shows  that  the  total  requirements  in  technical  subjects 
range  from  21  to  90  hours,  with  a  median  of  60i  hours.  (See  fig.  2.) 
With  three  exceptions  in  the  freshman  year,  aU  colleges  reqxiire  work 
in  technical  subjects  in  all  years.  In  the  colleges  of  California,  New 
York,  and  Utah,  a  hberal  elective  system  prevaib  and  the  taking  of 
technical  courses  may  be  deferred  imtil  the  sophomore  year.  In 
practice  some  of  the  elective  technical  courses  are  likely  to  be  carried 
during  the  freshman  year. 

There  is  much  variation  with  regard  to  the  amoxmt  of  technical 
work  required  each  year.  In  the  freshman  year  the  amount  ranges 
from  2  to  24  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  10  hours.  In  the 
sophomore  year  the  requirements  range  from  3  to  29  hours,  with  a 
median  of  12  hours.  In  the  junior  year  the  requirements  range  from 
2  to  30  hours,  with  a  median  of  15  hours.  In  the  senior  year  the 
requirements  range  from  2^  to  34  hours,  with  a  median  of  18  hours. 
It  may  be  seen  that  there  is  a  uniform  increase  in  the  median  require- 
ment from  the  freshman  year  to  the  senior  year. 

Of  the  total  requirements  for  graduation,  as  shown  in  Table  10, 
the  proportion  in  technical  subjects  ranges  from  14.5  per  cent  to  53 
per  cent.  The  colleges  requiring  the  lower  proportions,  according 
to  the  present  method  of  analysis,  are  those  of  Connecticut,  Hawaii, 
Massachusetts,  South  Dakota,  Washington,  and  Wisconsin,  all  of 
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which  require  less  than  30  per  cent.  These  colleges  all  show  a  high 
proportion  of  elective  work,  a  large  part  of  which,  it  may  be  assumed, 
is  likely  to  be  taken  in  technical  subjects.  The  colleges  requiring 
the  higher  proportions  are  those  of  Kansas,  Louisiana,  New  Mexico, 
Oklahoma,  Porto  Rico,  Texas,  and  Vermont,  all  of  which  require  45 
per  cent  or  over.  With  one  exception,  Louisiana,  these  colleges  show  a 
relatively  low  proportion  of  elective  work,  and  this,  to  some  extent, 
accounts  for  the  relatively  high  showing  in  technical  work.  The 
average  proportional  requirement  in  technical  subjects  is  36.5  per 
cent,  as  represented  graphically  in  figure  3.  The  colleges  more  nearly 
approaching  the  average  requirement  are  those  of  Alabama,  Florida, 
Maine,  Maryland,  Mississippi,  Nevada,  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolina  and  Virginia.  The  relative  proportion  of  work 
in  technical  subjects  for  the  several  colleges  is  shown  graphically  in 
figure  4. 

In  Tables  10  and -11  the  requirements  in  technical  subjects  are 
divided  into  two  groups — agriculture  and  agricultural  engineering. 
The  requirements  in  the  latter  group  are  discussed  in  regular  order, 
(See  p.  48.)  The  requirements  in  strictly  agricultural  subjects  range 
from  21  to  78  hours,  with  a  median  of  51  hours.  Of  the  total  require- 
ments for  graduation,  the  proportions  required  in  this  kind  of  work 
range  from  14.5  per  cent  to  46  per  cent.  The  average  proportion 
is  31.3  per  cent,  and  the  colleges  more  nearly  approaching  the  average 
are  those  of  Califomia,  Idaho,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  New  York,  and 
West  Virginia. 

Agronomy  and  soils. — ^As  shown  in  Table  9,  Part  II,  the  required 
courses  in  this  group  are  classed  under  five  heads:  (1)  Field  and 
forage  crops,  including  judging  and  testing  grain;  (2)  soils,  including 
soil  physics,  classification  of  soils,  soil  surveying,  etc.;  (3)  soil  fertil- 
ity and  management,  including  fertilizers;  (4)  farm  management, 
including  farm  accounts;  (5)  general  or  imdassified  agronomy, 
including  thesis  and  seminar  requirements.  Since  this  is  the  major 
subject  selected  as  a  basis  for  comparing  requirements  for  graduation 
many  courses  that  are  included  have  been  selected  to  meet  the  require- 
ments for  specialization.  In  at  least  13  of  the  colleges  one  or  more 
courses  included  here  may  be  replaced  by  other  courses,  within 
certain  restricted  limits.  In  general,  students  specializing  in  agron- 
omy will  complete  all  of  the  courses  offered  by  that  department, 
and  therefore  the  possibilities  for  election  are  limited  largely  to  the 
selection  of  the  time  for  taking  the  work. 

In  tJie  following  discussions,  therefore,  the  comments  concerning 
the  year  in  which  the  work  is  required  are  applicable  in  general, 
but  are  subject  to  exceptions. 

In  the  colleges,  of  Hawaii,  Nevada,  New  Hampshire,  Porto  Rico, 
Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  Virginia  no  opportimity  for  speoiali- 
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zation  in  agronomy  or  field  crops  is  offered.  In  these  cases  students 
are  required  to  select  an  option  either  of  a  more  general  nature,  such 
as  general  agriculture,  or  one  of  a  special  nature  conforming  to  the 
demands  of  the  region  in  which  the  institution  is  located.  When 
comparing  the  requirements  in  agronomy,  therefore,  the  institutions 
mentioned  above  are  likely  to  show  a  lower  proportion  of  time  devoted 
to  this  subject  and  a  higher  proportion  devoted  to  other  technical 
subjects. 

The  amount  of  work  required  in  this  group  of  subjects  ranges  from 
9  to  42  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  25}  hours.  By 
eliminating  the  colleges  thai  offer  no  opportxmity  to  specialize  in 
this  field,  as  noted  above,  the  minimum  requirement  is  17  hours, 
and  the  median  requirement  is  27  hours.  Onerhalf  of  the  colleges 
require  during  the  freshman  year  one  or  more  courses  in  this  group 
of  subjects;  39  require  some  of  the  work  during  the  sophomore 
year;  46  during  the  junior  yeaqr,  and  48  during  the  senior  year. 

Forty-six  of  the  colleges  require  oourses  in  general  soU  work,  and 
the  amount  required  ranges  as  high  as  13  hours.  Only  one  college 
requires  the  work  in  the  freshman  year;  24  require  it  in  the  sopho- 
more year;  26  in  the  junior  year;  and  12  in  the  senior  year. 

iWty-saven  coU^es  require  courses  classed  as  soil  fertility  and 
management  Among  these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  as 
high  as  16  hours,  but  the  median  requirement  is  only  4^  hours.  None 
of  the  colleges  require  the  work  dixring  the  freshman  year;  10  require 
it  during  the  sophomore  year;  21  during  the  junior  year;  and  19  dur- 
ing the  senior  year. 

Courses  in  farm  7nanagemeni  and  farm  accounts  are  required  by  43 
colleges.  Among  these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  as  high 
as  11  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  6i  hours.  This  is  pre- 
dominantly an  upper-class  subject,  11  requiring  the  work  in  the 
junior  year  and  36  in  the  senior  year.  The  requirements  hsted  by 
seven  colleges  for  ihe  freshman  and  sophomore  years  are  generally 
either  siurvey  courses  in  farm  management  or  courses  in  farm 
accounts. 

Twenty-three  colleges  require  work  classed  here  as  general  agron-- 
omfj  which  includes  the  thesis  and  seminar  requirements.  In  a 
few  caaes,  only,  the  work  comprises  a  combination  crops  and  soils 
course.  The  amount  of  work  required  imder  this  head  ranges  as 
high  as  10^  hours,  and  among  those  requiring  such  work  the  median 
requirement  is  4  hours. 

Horticulture. — ^The  requirements  under  this  head  are  grouped  into 
five  divisions  as  follows:  (1)  Plant  propagation,  including  nursery 
practice;  (2)  pomology,  or  fruit  growing;  (3)  olericulture,  or  vege- 
table growing;  (4)  landscape  or  ornamental  gardening,  including  in  a 
f0w  instanceB  floriculture;  (5)  general  horticulture. 
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Nineteen  colleges  require  work  in  plant  propagation.  Among  theae 
the  amount  ranges  as  high  as  4^  hours,  and  the  median  requirement 
is  3  hours.  This  is  generally  given  as  a  freshman  subject,  nine  col- 
leges requiring  it  in  that  year.  Seven  colleges,  however,  require  it 
in  the  sophomore  year,  and  three  in  the  junior  year. 

Pomology  is  required  by  25  of  the  coUeges.  Among  these  the 
amount  ranges  as  high  as  7^  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  3 
hours.  The  work  is  more  generally  required  in  either  the  sophomore 
or  junior  years. 

Twenty  colleges  require  olericuUure,  and  among  these  the  amount 
required  rhngcs  as  high  as  6^  hours,  but  the  median  requirement  is 
3  hours. 

Landscape  or  ornamental  gardening  is  required  by  seven  colleges, 
and  among  these  the  median  requirement  is  but  2  hours. 

Eighteen  colleges  require  courses  classed  as  general  horticulture. 
The  amount  required  ranges  as  high  as  20  hours,  but  this  is  the 
requirement  in  one  of  the  colleges  that  do  not  offer  an  opportunity 
for  specialization  in  agronomy,  and  this  amount  represents  the 
requirement  for  the  curricidum  in  general  agriculture.  By  eliminat- 
ing this  institution  the  maximum  requirement  is  6  hours  and  the 
median  requirement  is  3  hours.  These  courses  are  more  generally 
required  in  the  sophomore  year. 

Agricvlttiral  en^gineering. — ^Under  this  head  are  included  all  courses 
in  drawing,  shop  work  or  farm  mechanics,  surveying,  irrigation, 
drainage,  farm  structures,  farm  machinery,  and  other  mechanical 
equipment.  As  shown  in  Table  11,  45  of  the  colleges  require  one  or 
more  courses  from  this  group  of  subjects.  Among  these  collies  the 
amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  3  to  21  hours,  and  the  median 
requirement  is  9  hours.  Thirty-two  of  the  coUeges  require  some  of 
such  work  in  the  freshman  year,  18  require  some  in  the  sophomore 
year,  22  require  some  in  the  junior  year,  and  19  require  some  in  the 
senior  year. 

Table  10  shows  that  of  the  total  requirement  for  graduation  the 
proportion  of  work  required  in  agricultural  engineering  ranges  as 
high  as  13.1  per  cent,  as  required  by  Colorado  Agricultural  College, 
and  that  the  average  requirement  is  5.1  per  cent.  The  collies  more 
nearly  approaching  the  average  are  those  of  Florida,  Georgia,  Illinois, 
Louisiana,  New  York,  and  North  Carolina. 

In  Table  9,  Part  III,  the  courses  in  agricultural  engineering  are 
classified  as  follows:  (1)  Farm  mechanics  (shopwork);  (2)  farm 
machinery,  including  farm  motors  and  engines;  (3)  rural  architec- 
ture; (4)  irrigation  and  drainage;  (5)  surveying  and  platting;  (6) 
drawing;   (7)  general  (or  unclassified)  agricultural  engineering. 

Twenty-three  colleges  require  courses  in  Jarm  mechanics  or  shop^ 
work.    Among  these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  \\  to 
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6  hours^  and  the  median  requirement  is  3^  hours.    Only  seven  of 
the  institutions  require  the  work  in  other  than  the  freshman  year. 

Vwrm  machinery  courses  are  required  by  29  colleges,  and  among 
these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  as  high  as  7  hours,  but  the 
median  requirement  is  3  hours.  Five  require  the  work  in  the  fresh- 
man year,  8  in  the  sophomore  year,  12  in  the  junior  year,  and  8  in 
the  senior  year. 

Only  seven  colleges  require  a  separate  course  in  rural  arehUeclure. 
Among  these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  1  to  4i  hours. 

Courses  in  irrigation  and  drainage  are  required  by  15  colleges. 
Among  these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  1^  to  5^ 
hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  3  hours.  Except  for  two 
colleges  that  require  the  work  in  the  sophomore  year,  the  work  is 
required  only  of  upper  classmen. 

Twenty-one  colleges  require  a  separate  course  in  surveying.  Among 
these  the  requirements  range  from  1  to  5  hours,  and  the  median 
requirement  is  3  hours.  This  is  predominantly  a  sophomore  subject, 
although  five  require  it  in  the  freshman  year,  four  in  the  junior  year, 
and  one  in  the  senior  year. 

For  the  reason  that  mechanical  and  freehand  drawing  are  fre- 
quently required  in  a  single  course,  the  subjects  are  combined  in  the 
table.  Although  separate  courses  in  freehand  drawing  are  sometimes 
required,  the  number  of  such  cases  does  not  justify  the  making  of  a 
distinct  division.  Seventeen  colleges  require  work  classed  as  drawing 
and  among  these  the  requirements  range  from  1  to  5  hours,  with  a 
median  of  3  hours.  Except  for  £hree  cases,  this  subject  is  required 
in  the  freshman  year. 

Ten  colleges  require  courses  in  either  general  agricultural  engineering 
or  in  two  or  more  subjects  in  the  classification  adopted  here.  The 
requirements  range  as  high  as  7  hours,  and  the  median  requirement 
is  a  little  over  3i  hours.  Seven  of  the  ten  colleges  require  this  work 
in  either  the  junior  or  senior  year. 

Genetics. — ^Under  this  head  are  included  all  distinct  courses  in 
animal  or  plant  breeding  and  in  general  genetics.  Forty-two  of  the 
colleges  require  some  work  in  this  group  of  subjects.  Among  these 
the  requirements  range  from  ^  to  9  hours,  and  the  median  require- 
ment is  4  hours.  Eight  colleges  require  distinct  courses  in  animal 
breeding,  ranging  in  amoimt  of  work  from  1 J  to  6  hours.  For  students 
specializing  in  animal  husbandry,  the  proportion  of  colleges  requiring 
such  work  is,  of  course,  much  higher.  Many  other  colleges  require 
some  work  in  animal  breeding,  but  it  appears  under  other  classifica- 
tions, especially  under  the  head  of  types  and  breeds  of  live  stock. 
Distinct  courses  in  this  subject  are  generally  required  in  either  the 
junior  or  senior  year. 
76478^—18 1 
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Thirty-one  colleges  require  distinct  courses  in  plant  breeding. 
Among  these  the  amount  ranges  from  1^  to  8  hours,  and  the  median 
requirement  is  3  hours.  This  work  is  uniformly  regarded  as  an  upper- 
class  subject. 

Seventeen  colleges  require  at  least  one  course  in  general  geneUcs, 
Among  these  the  requirements  range  as  high  as  6  hours,  and  the 
median  requirement  is  3  hours.  This  also  is  regarded  generally  as 
an  upper-class  subject. 

Animal  husbandry. — ^In  Table  9,  Part  IV,  the  courses  in  this  sub- 
ject are  classified  as  follows:  (1)  Breeds  and  types  of  live  stock,  (2) 
feeding  and  management  of  live  stock,  (3)  dairy  husbandry  and  dairy 
industries,  (4)  poultry  husbandry,  (5)  veterinary  science  and  prac- 
tice, (6)  general  (or  unclassified)  animal  husbandry.  All  colleges  ^ut 
one  require  at  least  one  course  under  this  classification.  The  one 
exception,  University  of  California,  specifies  that  a  definite  proportion 
of  the  elective  work  must  be  in  agricultural  subjects,  and  undoubtedly 
all  students  specializing  in  agronomy  are  advised  to  carry  at  least 
one  course  in  animal  husbandry. 

The  total  amount  of  work  required  in  these  subjects  ranges  from 
3  to  34  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  14  hours.  The  work 
generally  is  required  during  the  first  two  years,  but  many  courses, 
like  feeding  and  management,  are  required  by  upper-class  men. 

Forty-six  of  the  colleges  require  work  in  courses  classed  imder 
breeds  and  types  of  live  stock.  Among  these  the  amount  ranges  from 
2^  to  9  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  4  J  hours.  At  least  one 
course  in  the  subject  is  required  in  the  freshman  year  by  32  colleges, 
in  the  sophomore  year  by  18  colleges,  in  the  junior  year  by  11  colleges, 
and  in  the  senior  year  by  3  colleges. 

In  feeding  and  management  of  live  stocky  31  Colleges  require  at  least 
one  course.  Among  these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  from 
2  to  9  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  3  hours.  The  course  is 
required  more  generally  by  juniors,  19  colleges  so  requiring  it,  but 
2  colleges  require  it  in  the  freshman  year,  8  in  the  sophomore  year, 
and  9  in  the  senior  year. 

Dairy  husbandry  is  required  by  36  colleges,  and  among  these  the 
amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  2  to  8  hours,  with  a  median 
requirement  of  a  little  over  3  hours.  In  12  colleges  the  work  is 
required  in  the  freshman  year;  in  16  it  is  required  in  the  sophomore 
year;  in  10  the  junior  year;  and  in  5  the  senior  year. 

Poultry  husbandry  is  required  by  19  colleges.  Among  these  the 
amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  1  to  6  hours,  and  the  median 
requirement  is  2i  hours.  This  subject  is  required  more  generally  in 
the  sophomore  and  junior  years. 

Courses  relating  to  veterinary  practice  are  required  by  19  colleges. 
The  requirements  range  from  2  to  9  hours,  with  a  median  of  5  hours. 
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This  work  also  is  required  more  generally  during  the  sophomore  and 
junior  years,  although  6  colleges  require  it  in  the  senior  year. 

In  5  colleges  general  or  imdassified  courses  in  animal  husbandry 
are  required.     The  requirements  range  from  2  to  6  hours. 

Forestry. — In  seven  colleges  two-hoiu:  or  three-hour  courses  in 
forestry  are  required.  Two  colleges  require  it  in  the  freshman  year, 
two  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  three  in  the  senior  year. 

General  agriculture. — In  a  few  colleges  general  courses  in  agriculture 
are  required.  In  others  students  are  required  to  attend  agricultural 
seminars  or  to  engage  in  jfractical  farm  operations,  for  which  credit 
is  given.  .  In  still  others  certain  courses,  like  "agricultural  investi- 
gations" and  "methods  of  research  in  agriculture,"  are  required. 
In  two  other  colleges  a  definite  amount  of  work  must  be  sdected 
from  among  a  group  of  agricultural  courses.  In  such  cases  and  in 
those  mentioned  above  the  requirements  have  been  grouped  together 
under  general  agriculture.  In  16  colleges  such  work  is  required,  and 
the  amount  ranges  from  1  to  17  hours. 

REQUIREMENTS   IN   SCIENCE   SUBJECTS. 

Under  the  head  of  science  Ure  included  all  requirements  in  the 
strictly  science  courses,  as  well  as  those  intimately  related  to  agri- 
culture, such  as  agricultiural  chemistry,  agricultural  botany,  soil 
bacteriology,  economic  entomology,  and  plant  diseases. 

The  amount  of  work  required  in  all  science  subjects,  as  shown  in 
Tablet  11,  ranges  from  34  to  73^  hours,  with  a  median  requirement 
of  48J  hours.  (See  fig.  2.)  All  of  the  colleges  require  science  in  the 
freshmiaji  and  sophomore  years;  45  require  it  in  the  junior  year;  and 
33  require  it  in  the  senior  year.  There  is  much  variation  in  the 
amount  of  science  required  each  year.  In  the  freshman  year  the 
requirements  range  from  2§  to  24^  hours,  while  the  median  require- 
ment is  15i  hours.  In  the  sophomore  year  the  range  is  irom  9  to 
32  hours,  and  the  naedian  is  18  hours.  In  the  junior  year  the  range 
is  from  3  to  24  hours,  and  the  median  is  12  hours.  In  the  senior 
year  the  range  is  from  3  to  20  hours,  and  the  median  is  6  hours. 

In  some  colleges  the  schedule  seems  to  be  overloaded  with  science 
in  one  year,  and  quite  deficient  in  another  year.  One  institution, 
calling  for  but  3  hours  during  the  freshman  year,  calls  for  28  hours 
in  the  sophomore  year.  The  curriculum  in  several  institutions  calls 
for  three  or  foiu:  heaVy  science  courses  during  the  same  year.  One 
curriculum,  for  example,  calls  for  10  hours  in  chemistry,  8  hours  in 
botany,  and  6  hours  in  bacteriology  in  the  freshman  year.  Another 
calls  for  8  hours  in  botany,  5  hours  in  zoology,  13  hours  in  chemistry, 
and  6  hours  in  physics  during  the  sophomore  year.  In  this  same 
institution  the  science  requirements  for  the  four  years  are  8  hours, 
32  hours,  17  hours,  and  5  hours,  respectively. 
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As  shown  in  Table  10,  the  proportion  of  work  required  in  science 
subjects  by  the  several  colleges  ranges  from  21.5  per  cent,  as  required 
by  Louisiana  State  University,  to  46.7  per  cent,  as  required  by  Cor- 
nell University.  The  average  proportion,  which  is  represented 
graphically  in  figure  3,  is  30.6  per  cent.  The  colleges  which  more 
nearly  approach  this  average  are  those  of  Arizona,  Arkansas,  Dela- 
ware, Iowa,  Maine,  Minnesota,  New  Hampshire,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Wisconsin.  The  relative  proportion  of  work 
required  in  science  by  the  several  colleges  is  represented  graphically 
in  figure  4.  • 

^' Applied^'  science. — ^In  order  to  show  the  proportion  of  the  science 
requirements  which  is  in  subjects  closely  related  to  agriculture,  such 
as  agricultural  chemistry,  agricultural  botany,  agricultiural  bacte- 
riology, economic  entomology,  and  the  like,  an  arbitrary  division 
of  the  work  has  been  made  in  Table  10.  The  courses  in  such  subjects 
have  been  classed  as  "  applied ''  science  and  the  remaining  science 
courses  as  *'pure"  science.  There  is  no  well-marked  distinction 
between  these  two  divisions,  for  much  depends  upon  the  teaching 
methods  employed.  Fiffthermore,  courses  with  like  content  fre- 
quently are  given  different  names.  A  course  .in  plant  diseases  and 
their  control  in  one  college,  for  example,  may  be  very  similar  to  a 
course  in  plant  pathology  in  another  college.  For  this  reason  plant 
pathology  is  regarded  here  as  agricultural  botany  and  classed  as 
*' applied"  science.  Plant  physiology,  on  the  other  hand,  as  it  is 
taught  in  many  colleges,  may  be  as  closely  related  to  agriculture  as 
plant  pathology,  yet  it  has  been  classed  under  pure  science.  l3espit6 
these  apparent  inconsistencies,  the  result  of  such  a  classification  is 
suggestive.  All  but  three  of  the  colleges  require  at  least  one  course  in 
applied  science.  The  proportions  run  as  high  as  19.3  per  cent,  as 
required  by  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  and  the  average 
proportion  is  6.2  per  cent.  Other  colleges  requiring  high  proportions 
of  science  bourses  closely  related  to  agricultiure  are  those  of  Cali- 
fomia,  Montana,  Nebraska,  New  York,  and  Wisconsin.  Twenty-one 
of  the  colleges  require  at  least  the  average  proportion. 

Biology. — ^Under  this  head  are  included  all  required  courses  in  the 
various  phases  of  botany,  including  bacteriology,  and  in  zoology  and 
entomology.  As  shown  in  Table  9,  Part  VI,  all  colleges  require  some 
work  in  this  group  of  subjects.  The  amount  of  work  required 
ranges  from  8  to  36J  hours,  and  the  median  requirement  is  23 J  hours. 

The  work  in  botany  is  somewhat  loosely  classified  into  three  divi- 
sions— general  botany,  agricultural  and  economic  botany,  and 
bacteriology.  The  former  includes  all  phases  of  the  subject  except 
those  indicated  by  the  two  latter  divisions.  Forty-seven  colleges 
require  some  work  in  general  hotany,  and  the  remaining  three  require 
work  classed  as  agricultural  or  economic  botany,  which  undoubtedly 
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includes  seTeral  phases  of  the  subject.  The  amount  of  work  requu^ed 
in  general  botany  ranges  as  high  as  24  hours,  and  the  median  require- 
ment in  the  subxect  is  9  hours.  This  is  regarded  generally  as  a 
freshman  or  sophomore  subject,  but  courses  in  physiology  and  his- 
tology are  required  frequently  in  the  junior  and  senior  years.  Thirty- 
three  collies  require  botany  courses  in  the  freshman  year,  21  in  the 
sophomore  year,  17  ia  the  junior  year,  and  6  in  the  senior  year; 

In  32  of  tiie  colleges  part  of  the  requirements  in  biology  is  listed  as 
agricuUurdL  or  economic  botany.  On  account  of  jthe  common  practice 
of  iQcluding  under  plant  pathology  the  required  work  in  the  control  of 
plant  diseases,  the  required  courses  in  this  subject  have  been  grouped 
under  agricultural  botany.  The  required  work  under  this  he?wl 
ranges  as  high  as  Hi  hours,  with  a  median  requirement  of  3f  hours. 
Foin:  colleges  require  at  least  part  of  such  requirement  in  the  fresh- 
man year,  7  ia  the  sophomore  year,  15  ia  the  junior  year,  and  14 
in  the  senior  year. 

Forty-two  of  the  colleges  require  either  general  or  special  work  ia 
haderiology.  The  amount  ranges  as  high  as  10^  houFS,  and  the 
median  requirement,  among  those  requiring  the  subject,  is  5  hours. 
This  is  regarded  generally  as  an  upper-class  subject.  One  college 
requires  it  in  the  freshman  year,  12  in  the  sophomore  year,  20  in  the 
junior  year,  and  15  in  the  senior  year. 

Forty-one  colleges  prescribe  at  least  one  course  in  zoology.  The 
amount  ranges  as  high  as  10  hours,  and  among  those  requiring  the 
subject  the  median  requirement  is  4^  hours.  This  subject  usually  is 
required  in  either  the  freshman  or  sophomore  year.  Ten  colleges 
require  it  ia  the  freshman  year,  26  in  the  sophomore  year,  and 
6  in  the  junior  year.  ( 

Thirty-eight  of  the  colleges  require  one  or  more  courses  in  ento- 
mclogy.  The  amount  ranges  as  high  as  10  hours,  and  among  those 
requiring  the  subject  the  median  requirement  of  4  hours.  The  work 
is  more  commonly  required  in  either  the  sophomore  or  jimior  year. 
Two  of  the  colleges  require  at  least  part  of  the  work  in  the  freshman 
year,  13  in  the  sophomore  year,  19  ia  the  junior  year,  and  11  in  the 
senior  year. 

Ohemistry. — ^This  subject  is  required  in  varying  amounts  by  all  of 
the  colleges.  The  requirement  ranges  from  8  hours  to  32  hours, 
with  a  median  of  18  hours.  The  required  work  in  ohemistry,  as 
shown  in  Table  9,  Part  VI,  is  classed  under  five  heads,  as  follows: 
'  General  or  inorganic,  qualitative,  quantitative,  organic,  and  agri- 
cultural. 

All  of  the  colleges  require  general  or  inorganic  chemistry.  The 
amoimt  of  work  required  ranges  from  3  to  15  hours,  with  a  median  of 
8§  hours.  Forty  colleges  require  the  work  in  the  freshman  year;  11 
require  it  in  the  sophomore  year;  and  in  1  it  may  be  taken  in  either 
year. 
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Twenty-Beven  colleges  require  qualitative  analysis  as  a  distinct 
course,  and  a  few  others  apparently  require  it  as  a  part  of  the  general 
course  in  chemistry.  The  amount  of  work  required  ranges  from 
1^  to  10  hours,  and  the  median  requirement,  among  the  colleges  pre- 
scribing the  subject,  is  4  hours.  This  is  predominately  a  sophomore 
sudject,  18  colleges  requiring  it  in  this  year;  5  in  the  freshman  year, 
and  4  in  the  junior  year. 

Twenty  colleges  require  quantitative  analysis  as  a  distinct  course, 
and  among  these  the  median  requirement  is  3|  hours.  This -subject 
generally  is  given  as  a  sophomore  or  junior  coxuse.  One  collie 
requires  the  work  in  the  freshman  year,  8  in  the  sophomore  year, 
9  in  the  junior  year,  and  2  in  the  senior  year. 

Thirty-four  colleges  require  organic  chemistry,  and  among  these 
the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  1^  to  10  hours,  and  the 
median  requireiiient  is  3f  hours.  This  may  be  regarded  as  a  sopho- 
more subject.  One  college  requires  it  in  the  freshman  year,  20  in 
the  sophomore  year,  11  in  the  junior  year,  and  2  in  the  senior  year. 

Thirty-two  colleges  require  agricultural  chemistry,  and  among  these 
the  requirement  ranges  from  1^  to  11  hours,  with  a  median  of  4  hours. 
This  is  predominantly  a  sophomore  subject,  being  required  in  that 
year  by  17  colleges,  but  1  requires  it  in  the  freshman  year,  13  in  the 
junior  year,  and  7  in  the  senior  year. 

Physics. — ^Thirty-six  colleges  require  physics  for  graduation.  Of 
the  14  that  do  not'require  physics,  3  require  the  subject  for  admis- 
sion. In  11  colleges,  therefore,  students  may  graduate  without  hav- 
ing had  physics  in  either  high  school  or  college.  The  amount  of  work 
required  in  physics  ranges  from  3  to  10  horns,  and  the  median 
requirement  is  6  hours.  Eleven  colleges  require  the  work  in  the 
freshman  year,  19  in  the  sophomore  year,  and  6  in  the  junior  year. 

Geology. — ^Twenty-nine  colleges  require  geology  for  graduation. 
Among  these  the  amount  of  work  required  ranges  from  2  to  7  hours, 
and  the  median  requirement  is  3  hours.  This  is  predominantly  a 
sophomore  subject.  In  2  colleges  the  requirement  in  geology  must 
be  satisfied  during  the  freshman  year,  in  13  colleges  during  th6 
sophomore  year,  in  6  colleges  during  the  junior  year,  and  in  5  colleges 
during  the  senior  year.  In  3  institutions  the  requirement  is  divided 
between  two  years. 

REQUIREMENTS   IN  MILITARY  AND   PHYSICAL  TRAINING. 

All  courses  in  military  science  and  tactics  and  in  physical  educa- 
tion, including  hygiene  and  human  physiology,  are  grouped  imder 
mihtary  and  physical  training.  As  shown  in  Table  9,  Part  V,  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  separate  military  training  from  physical 
education.    Since  many  of  the  colleges  require  military  courses  which 
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include  physical  education;  a  study  of  the  combined,  rather  than  the 
separate,  requirements  is  recommended. 

All  of  the  colleges,  except  that  of  Hawaii,  require  work  in  this 
group  of  subjects.  The  amount  required  ranges  from  4  to  24  hours, 
and  the  median  requirement  is  8  hours.  Forty-ninq  of  the  colleges 
require  some  work  in  these  subjects  during  both  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  Seventeen  require  some  such  work  during  the 
junior  year,  and  10  require  it  during  the  senior  year.  In  both  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years  the  requirements  range  from  2  to  7 
hours,  and  the  median  requirements  are  4  and  3  hours,  respectively. 
Among  those  requiring  the  work  during  the  junior  and  senior  years, 
the  requirements  range  from  2  to  6  hours,  and  the  median  require- 
ment in  each  year  is  3  hours. 

On  the  percentage  basis  the  requirements  in  military  and  physical 
training  range  from  2.5  per  cent,  as  required  by  University  of  Nevada, 
to  11.4  per  cent,  as  required  by  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College. 
The  average  proportion  is  5.6  per  cent.     (See  fig.  4.) 

Ten  colleges  require  some  work  in  either  personal  hygiene  or  human 
physiology  and  16  require  distinct  courses  in  physical  education. 
The  requirements  in  each  range  from  1  to  4  hours,  and  the  median 
requirements  are  1  and  2  hours,  respectively. 

REQUIREMENTS   IK   ELECTIVE   WORK. 

In  most  institutions  the  amount  of  work  required  as  elective  is  a 
definite  quantity.  In  a  few  colleges,  however,  a  limited  number  of 
substitute  courses  may  be  taken  in  place  of  certain  courses  in  the 
regular  schedide,  but  such  courses  are  not  classed  here  as  elective.  In 
.other  colleges  the  elective  work  is  prescribed  in  such  a  way  as  to 
require  a  minimnm  number  of  hours  in  technical  work,  a  minimum 
number  in  nontechnical,  a  minimum  number  in  science,  and  a  mini- 
mum number  as  free  elective.  In  cases  where  the  prescription  is 
sufliciently  definite,  selected  courses  to  meet  the  requirements  have 
been  included  in  the  schedides  from  which  the  tables  were  made  and 
upon  which  the  present  discussion  is  based.  In  other  words,  the 
general  and  free  elective  courses  only  have  been  classed  as  elective. 

In  other  cases,  where  a  liberal  elective  system  prevails  in  place  of 
the  major  option  plan,  a  selected  number  of  courses  have  been  in- 
cluded to  meet  the  specified  Requirements  for  specialization.  Such 
selections  have  been  made,  or  at  least  approved,  by  the  colleges  con- 
cerned. In  such  cases  also  the  elective  work  listed  in  the  table 
usually  comprises  only  a  small  proportion  of  the  total  work  shown  as 
elective  in  the  catalogue  schedules,  or  that  proportion  which  may  be 
regarded  as  free  elective.  In  the  Cornell  curricidum,  for  example, 
the  table  shows  no  elective  work,  while  in  reality  the  work  of  the  last 
two  years  is  wholly  elective  under  the  limitations  of  the  advisory 
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system.  The  outline  in  this  case  includes  all  required  work  and  a 
selected  number  of  courses  reconmiended  for  students  specializing 
in  farm  crops.  In  the  other  institutions  in  which  a  liberal  elective 
system  takes  the  place  of  the  major  option  plan  a  similar  adjustment 
has  been  made.  In  a  few  other  institutions  the  suggested  curriculum 
in  each  major  option  is  somewhat  elastic,  and  in  these  it  is  possible 
for  students  to  select  a  combination  of  courses  which  may  show  pro- 
portions somewhat  different  from  those  shown  in  the  tables. 

Since  so  much  variation  occiub  with  regard  to  the  method  for 
determining  the  amount  of  work  required  as  elective,  a  comparison 
of  the  colleges  from  this  standpoint  is  not  justified.  The  actual  and 
percentage  proportions  of  elective  work  reqxiired  by  the  several 
colleges  are  indicated  in  Tables  9  and  10,  so  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered in  connection  with  the  study  of  the  distribution  of  the  work  of 
each  institution. 

In  actual  practice  the  elective  work  shown  in  the  tables  would  be 
distributed  in  varying  proportions  among  the  several  subject  groups. 
In  the  Michigan  Agriciiltural  College;  for  example,  the  proportion  of 
required  work  in  each  of  the  subject  groups  shown  in  Table  10  is 
below  the  average,  but,  on  account  of  the  high  proportion  of  elective 
work,  it  may  be  regarded  as  very  near  the  average  in  each  group.  In 
Purdue  University,  on  the  other  hand,  all  work  is  prescribed,  and  for 
this  reason  the  proportion  of  work  required  in  each  of  the  main 
subject  groups  is  higher  than  the  average.  A  proportionate  dis- 
tribution of  the  elective  work  among  the  various  subject  groups  is 
not  always  justified,  foi*  in  some  institutions  students  are  expected  to 
select  a  large  proportion  of  their  elective  work  from  certain  groups  of 
subjects.  As  a  rule  students  select  a  large  proportion  of  their  elective 
work  from  among  the  tecl^iical  courses.  For  this  reason  many  of  the  • 
colleges  have  prescribed  nearly  all  of  the  nontechnical  work  that  they 
expect  students  to  carry  and  leave  a  considerable  proportion  of  the 
science  and  technical  work  to  be  elected. 

The  question  as  to  how  much  freedom  should  be  given  students  in 
the  matter  of  schedule  making  is  still  one  of  contention.  There  are 
extremists  in  both  directions,  but  there  seems  to  be  a  movement 
toward  a  middle  ground.  Some  institutions  prescribe  all  the  work 
of  the  four  years,  and  in  these  the  only  choice  given  the  student  is  the 
selection  of  a  major  option.  Others  prescribe  all  of  the  work  of  the 
first  two  years,  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  year  permit  students 
to  select  a  major  option  in  which  a  portion  of  the  work  is  pescribed. 
Some  colleges  publish  tentative  schedules  for  major  options  which 
may  be  modified  to  suit  the  individual  needs  of  students.  Still 
others  prescribe  certain  courses  that  must  be  taken  some  time  before 
graduation  and  permit  the  student?  to  select  additional  courses  to 
meet  the  total  requirement.  These  additional  combes  sometimes 
must  be  selected  from  certain  groups  or  from  the  courses  given  by 
certain  divisions  of  the  institution.     In  the  institutions  where  the 
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liberal  elective  system  takes  the  place  of  the  major  ^option  plan, 
students  may  specialize  in  any  department  of  the  college  of  agri- 
culture. In  some  of  these  cases  specialization  implies  a  stated  number 
of  credit  hours  in  courses  oflPered  by  the  selected  department  and 
sometimes  a  stated  number  in  closely  allied  courses.  Since  the  prac- 
tices of  the  several  coDeges  with  regard  to  the  method  of  prescribing 
curricula  vary  so  greatly  and  because  of  there  being  no  well-marked 
lines  of  distinction  between  them,  no  attempt  haa  been  made  to 
classify  the  colleges  on  this  basis. 

The  student  advisory  system  is  becoming  more  common,  and  in 
cases  where  much  freedom  is  allowed  students  in  the  selection  of 
courses  to  meet  the  minimum  requirements  this  system  generally  is 
in  force.  It  is  possible  that  in  many  institutions  too  much  freedom 
prevails  in  this  respect.  The  student  advisory  work  sometimes  is  in 
the  hands  of  junior  members  of  the  facility  who  may  have  distorted, 
ideas  with  regard  to  the  relative  value  of  courses  and  who  too  often 
magnify  the  work  of  the  department  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
situated.  It  is  possible  that  under  such  conditions  suggestive  out- 
lines for  each  line  of  specialization  would  serve  as  a  guide  to  the 
students  and  advisers  ahke. 

REQUIREMENTS   FOR  ADMISSION   AND   GRADUATION   COMBINED. 

The  average  distribution  of  the  required  work  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  in  agriculture,  covering  the  high  school  and  college  curricula 
combined,  is  shown  in  Table  12. 

The  chief  advantage  of  such  a  tabulation  is  found  in  the  opportunity 
offered  to  each  institution  for  comparing  its  distribution  of  required 
work  with  the  average  distribution.  Although  somewhat  deficient 
as  a  basis  of  comparison,  the  average  distribution  may  be  r^arded 
as  the  main  criterion  upon  which  to  estimate  the  efficacy  of  the  various 
practices.  Since  considerable  variation  exists  with  regard  to  whether 
certain  subjects  should  be  studied  in  the  high-school  period  or  the 
college  period',  the  present  table  furnishes  an  opportunity  also  for 
determining  whether  any  excess  or  deficiency  requirements  for  either 
^  admission  or  graduation  is  balanced  up  in  the  total  eight-year  require- 
ment. For  example,  an  institution  with  a  low  mathematics  require- 
ment for  admission  may  justify  its  practice  if  its  total  eight-year 
requirement  is  equal  to  the  average  for  the  eight-year  period.  In 
like  manner  an  institution  with  a  low  English  requirement  for  the 
collegiate  period  may  justify  its  practice  if  its  total  eight-year  require- 
ment in  English  approximates  the  average. 

The  remarkable  variation  in  the  ^stribution  of  the  prescribed  work 
for  the  eight-year  period  suggests  that  there  is  a  lack  of  a  clear  con- 
ception of  what  should  constitute  the  requirements  for  a  bachelor's 
degree.  As  examples,  the  requirement  in  English  ranges  from  8  to 
19  per  cent  of  the  total  requirement,  in  foreign  language  from  6  to  11 
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per  cent,  in  inathematics  from  3  to  16  per  cent,  in  social  science  from 
1  to  12  per  cent,  in  science  from  10  to  26  per  cent,  and  in  technical 
subjects  from  7  to  26  per  cent.  Since  the  colleges  control  an  average 
of  71.6  per  cent  of  the  work  of  the  eight-year  period,  as  shown  in 
Table  12,  it  is  extremely  important  that  their  requirements  represent 
the  most  appropriate  proportions  and  sequences. 

Some  of  the  variations  in  the  prescribed  requirements  for  the  eight- 
year  period  may  be  attributed  to  the  diflPerences  in  aim  of  the  several 
institutions.  Although  statements  of  aims  are  frequently  quite  defi- 
cient or  entirely  wanting,  the  principal  aim  of  the  most  of  the  coU^es 
of  agriculture  presumably  is  to  •  train  men  for  the  occupation  of 
farming.  Many  of  the  collies,  however,  place  the  emphasis  upoji 
training  for  rural  leadership  and  are  more  concerned  in  turning  out 
agricultural  teachers,  agricultural  investigators,  agricultural  engi- 
neers, agricultural  economists,  and  agricultTiral  sociologists  than  in 
developing  farm  operatives.  The  curricula  of  such  colleges  usually 
require  a  higher  proportion  of  science  and  '* cultural"  or  nontechnical 
courses  and  a  corresponding  lower  proportion  of  technical  courses. 

Assuming  that  the  prevailing  tendency  among  the  colleges  is  to 
turn  over  gradually  to  the  secondary  schools  the  function  of  training 
persons  for  the  occupation  of  farming  and  to  stress  more  and  more 
the  training  for  rural  leadership,  the  collegiate  curriculum  in  f|gri- 
culture  is  bound  to  undergo  certain  modifications.  Such  a  change 
in  function  undoubtedly  will  tend  to  raise  the  proportion  of  work 
required  in  science  and  in  nontechnical  subjects  and  to  lower  the 
proportion  required  in  technical  subjects.  The  proportionate  require- 
ments for  the  eight-year  period,  however,  may  remain  quite  constant, 
so  far  as  technical  subjects  are  concerned,  for  certain  technical 
courses  will  be  pushed  back  to  the  high-school  period,  and  thus  make 
way  for  more  work  in  science  and  in  such  nontechnical  subjects  as 
rural  economics  and  rural  sociology. 

If  such  a  tendency  exists,  the  average  requirements  in  science  and 
nontechnical  work,  as  indicated  in  the  table,  are  too  low  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  colleges  which  have  adopted  this  modified  function. 
Many  colleges,  of  course,  oflFer  curricula  or  options  for  the  special* 
purpose  of  preparing  students  for  the  several  phases  of  professional 
agriculture.  The  contents  of  such  curricula  or  options  show  a  wide 
variation  in  the  same  institution.  In  other  words,  several  institu- 
tions oflFer  two  or  more  agricultural  curricula,  each  with  a  specific 
aim.  This  practice,  eventually  must  supersede  that  in  which  candi- 
dates for  professional  careers,  such  as  teaching,  are  obliged  to  select 
a  specialized  curriculum  in  some  phase  of  technical  agricultxn-e.  The 
content  of  a  curriculum  for  the  training  of  agricultural  teachers,  of 
agricultural  journalists,  and  of  agricidtural  sociologists  must  be  quite 
different  from  that  for  the  training  of  farm  operatives,  and  differ- 
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entiation  should  begin  as  early  as  possible  to  insure  the  most 
appropriate  sequence  of  courses. 

It  is  apparent  from  the  foregoing  that  in  determining  appropriate 
requirements  for  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  science  in  agriculture  the 
work  of  the  eight  years,  or  even  10  years,  including  possibly  the  work 
of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  undoubtedly  the  preparatory 
and  collegiate  requirements,  should  be  studied  together.  In  this  con- 
nection, as  suggested  xmder  the  discussion  of  the  requirements  for 
admission,  there  should  be  made  available  in  each  State  a  statement 
showing  what  is  believed  to  be  appropriate  requirements  for  a  degree 
in  each  line  of  specialization  offered  by  the  State-supported  higher 
institutions.  Such  a  statement  may  show  several  appropriate 
sequences  in  each  line  of  specialization.  The  suggested  sequences 
in  any  line  necessarily  would  be  similar  from  the  standpoint  of  dis- 
tribution among  the  various  types  of  courses.  That  is,  each  sequence 
would  embrace  a  certain  proportion  of  tool  subjects,  a  certain  pro- 
portion of  pure  science  subjects,  a  certain  proportion  of  technical 
subjects,  and  so  on.  Working  under  such  a  plan,  prospective  candi- 
.  dates  for  the  bachelor's  degree  may  select  early  in  their  school  career 
an  approved  sequence  which,  if  completed  successfully,  should  entitle 
them  to  a  degree  at  the  end  of  eight  years  or  10  years,  as  the  case 
may  be.  Candidates  who  change  from  one  sequence  to  another  will 
understand  that  they  can  receive  credit  only  for  such  completed 
courses  as  are  applicable  to  the  selected  sequence,  and  those  who 
make  radical  changes  shoidd  not  expect  to  graduate  within  the  nor- 
mal period. 

Such  a  plan  also  suggests  the  necessity  for  establishing  credit 
equivalents  for  work  done  in  the  high  school  and  the  college,  respec- 
tively. That  is,  a  course  which  may  be  t^en  either  in  the  high  school 
or  the  college  shoidd  carry  a  stated  amount  of  credit,  depending  upon 
the  place  in  the  eight-year  period  that  the  course  was  taken.  Some 
institutions  have  already  established  such  equivalents.  In  a  few 
colleges  equal  credit  apparently  is  given  for  such  courses  when  carried 
in  high  school,  but  the  more  common  practice  is  to  grant  college 
credit  in  the  proportion  of  one-half  or  two-thirds  for  work  done  in 
high  school.  In  other  words,  for  each  high-school  unit,  which  from 
the  standpoint  of  time  is  equal  to  10  semester  hours,  the  practice  is 
to  grant  college  credit  to  the  extent  of  five  or  six  semester  hours. 

COKOLUSIONS  OONOEBNING  BEQUIBEMEKTS  FOB  GBADUATION. 

It  is  not  the  intention  here  to  suggest  arbitrary  standards  con- 
cerning the  requirements  for  graduation.  On  the  contrary,  it  is 
believed  that  the  several  institutions  can  serve  their  constituencies 
more  efficiently  if  allowed  to  function  independently  and  imham- 
pered  by  injected  restrictions.    The  present  study,  however,  has 
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called  attention  to  certain  variations  in  practice  which,  if  eliniinated, 
should  beneficially  affect  the  work  of  the  institutions  both  individually 
and  collectively.  Absolute  dependence  should  not  be  placed  upon 
the  tabulations  and  comparisons.  They  merely  suggest  without 
emphasis  many  opportimities  for  individual  institutions  to  modify 
effectively  their  present  practices.  Special  attention  is  called  here 
to  the  necessity  for  a  more  uniform  basis  for  coUegiate  credit.  The 
task  on  the  part  of  prospective  students  and  of  school  officials  who 
are  called  upon  to  advise  prospective  students  woidd  be  facilitated 
if  a  tmiform  basis  for  awarding  collegiate  credit  were  followed  by  the 
group  of  colleges  under  discussion.  This  does  not  infer  that  all  col- 
leges should  follow  the  two-semester  plan  or  that  all  shoidd  follow 
the  three-term  plan,  for  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  change  term-hour 
credits  to  semester-hour  credits.  It  may  be  advisable,  however,  for 
the  colleges  that  use  term  hours  as  their  unit  of  credit  to  publish  a 
statement  concerning  the  relative  value  of  the  two  units.  By  far  the 
larger  proportion  of  the  colleges  have  adopted  the  two-semester  plan 
and,  for  this  reason,  the  semester  hour  seems  to  be  the  more  accept- 
able unit. 

The  most  urgent  need  in  this  respect  is  for  the  adoption  of  a  unit 
of  credit  that  shall  have  approximately  the  same  value  in  all  of  the 
agricultural  colleges.  Such  a  modification  in  practice  will  necessi- 
tate concerted  action  on  the  part  of  the  several  colleges.  It  will  call 
for  a  definite  understanding  with  regard  to  the  amount  of  credit  that 
shoidd  be  granted  for  each  kind  of  exercise,  and  it  will  be  necessary 
to  take  into  consideration  the  varying  needs  of  the  several  subjects 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  relative  proportion  of  time  necessary  for 
outside  preparation.  To  establish  a  standard  credit  unit  it  will  be 
necessary  also  to  harmonize  the  practice  of  the  several  institutions 
with  regard  to  the  amount  of  work  that  students  are  permitted  to 
carry.  This  alone  will  not  insure  equality  in  scholarship,  but  it  should 
tend  toward  uniformity  in  quantitative  requirements  for  graduation. 

The  chief  deductions  from  the  study  of  requirements  for  graduation 
follow: 

1.  The  lack  of  uniformity  among  the  colleges  in  the  method  for 
awarding  credit  renders  difficidt  the  comparison  of  institutions  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  amount  of  work  required  for  graduation  and 
interferes  with  the  free  and  just  exchange  of  credit  for  work  done  in 
two  or  more  institutions. 

2.  The  great  variation  among  institutions  in  their  quantitative 
reqidrements  for  graduation  indicates  that  in  some  institutions  there 
is  either  a  great  waste  of  time  or  that  in  others  quality  of  work  is 
sacrificed  for  quantity. 

3.  The  wide  difference  of  practice  with  regard  to  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  prescribed  and  elective  work  offered  by  the  institutions 
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shoi^  that  tihe  question  of  freedom  of  election  is  still  a  matter  of  con- 
tention. It  would  seem  that  one  or  the  other  of  these  two  practices, 
so  widely  different  in  principle,  should  be  superior  to  the  other.  To 
some  extent  the  difference  in  practice  undoubtedly  is  due  to  insti- 
tutional differences.  Some  institutions  that  are  liberally  supported 
and  that  maintain  rigidly  prescribed  cmricula  may  find  it  advantageous 
to  make  their  courses  somewhat  more  elastic  than  at  present,  while 
others  that  have  adopted  the  free  elective  system  should  guard 
against  such  freedom  of  election  that  is  likely  to  prevent  appropriate 
concentration  of  effort  or  that  which  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
advice  of  mature  instructors. 

4.  The  variation  in  practice  concerning  the  placement  of  courses 
within  the  four-year  schedule  suggests  a  disagreement  among  col- 
leges concerning  principles  Of  education.  The  most  conspicuous  dis- 
agreement in  this  respect  is  the  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  colleges 
to  defer  the  offering  of  strictly  agricultural  courses  until  the  sopho- 
more or  even  the  junior  year,  while  others  require  such  work  from 
the  very  beginning  of  the  course.  There  is  a  growing  belief  that 
more  technical  work  should  be  given  early  in  the  curriculum.  Ref- 
erence to  Table  9  will  show  other  conspicuous  variations  in  practice 
in  fhis  respect. 

6.  The  uneven  distribution  in  the  curriculum  of  the  heavy  science 
courses  suggests  that  in  making  up  schedules  some  institutions  appar- 
ently give  more,  attention  to  classroom  and  laboratory  facihties  and 
to  the  convenience  of  instructors  than  to  a  careful  balancing  of  the 
student's  work.' 

6.  The  variation  in  the  content  of  the  curriculum  suggests  a  lack 
of  a  clear  concept  of  what  should  be  required  for  the  bachelor's 
degree  in  agriculture.  The  following  tabular  statement  shows  the 
number  of  colleges  in  which  it  would  be  possible  to  graduate  without 
instruction  in  some  of  the  common  subjects  as  listed: 

SUBJECTS   NOT   BEQUIBED. 


Number  of 
colleges. 

Agricultural  botany,  including  plant 

pathology 18 

Bacteriology ' 8 

Zoology 9 

Entomology 12 

Agricultural  chemistry 18 

Organic  chemistry 16 

Qualitative  analysis  (didtinct) 23 

Quantitative  analysis 30 

Physics  (college  grade) 14 

Geology 21 

Genetics  (plant  or  animal  breeding).  8 

Poultry  husbandry 31 

Foreetay 43 


Number  of 
colleges. 

Veterinary  science  and  practice 31 

Farm  management 7 

Fruit  growing 25 

Vegetable  growing 30 

Farm  mechanics  (shopwork) 27 

Farm  machinery 21 

Irrigation  and  drainage 36 

Drawing 33 

Surveying 29 

£}conomics  or  sociology 6 

Mathematics  (college) 18 

Foreign  language  (college) 30 

foreign  language  (either  college  or 

high  school) 23 
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7.  The  great  variation  in  the  distribution  of  the  required  work 
among  the  various  groups  or  classes  of  subjects  suggests  a  divergence 
of  views  concerning  educational  aims.  Tliere  is  a  tendency  among 
certain  institutions  during  recent  years  to  emphasize  the  economic 
and  sociological  phases  of  the  training,  while  others  place  the  em- 
phasis upon  technical  efficiency.  The  danger  lies  in  a  failure  to 
adapt  college  curricula  to  the  ever-changing  economic  conditions. 

8.  In  only  a  few  States  is  any  conspicuous  attempt  being  made  to 
consolidate  the  curricula  of  the  elementary  and  preparatory  schools 
with  the  curriculum  of  the  college  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest 
appropriate,  sequences  embracing  the  whole  period  of  training  for 
professional  agriculture.  Such  a  consolidation  contemplates  a  single 
and  complete  program  of  instruction  covering  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 10  years  instead  of  two  or  three  quite  distinct  programs  of 
shorter  duration. 

9.  Many  colleges  still  fail  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  requir- 
ing a  fair  degree  oi  proficiency  in  practical  farm  operations. 
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Table  6. — Comparing  the  1912-18  TequvremjeviU  for  adtnisnon  toiih  tho$e  of  1917-18. 


Institutions. 


Yean  of  high- 
school  work. 


1913-13  1917-18 


Entnooe  units. 


191^13  1917-18 


Pnscribed 
nnits. 


1913-13  1917-18 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

University  of  Arisona : . 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Delaware  College 

University  of  Florida 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture 

College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho 

University  of  Illinois , 

Purdue  University  (Ind.) 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  MecJianic  Arts. . 

Kansas  State  A  gricultural  College 

University  of  Kentucky , , 

Louisiana  State  University  and  Agricultural  and 
Mechanical  College 

University  of  Maine 

Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College , 

Michigan  A  gricultural  College , 

University  of  Minnesota , 

Mississippi  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

University  of  Missouri , 

Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Medianic 
Arts 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts 

Rutgers  College  (N.  JO 

New  Mexico  College  of^Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Cornell  University  (N.  Y.; 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engineering. 

North  Dakota  AgriculturalCoIIege , 

Ohio  State  University , 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College ^ 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College , 

Pennsylvania  State  College , 

University  of  Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island  State  Col  lege 

Clemson  Agricultural  College  (S.  C.) , 

South  Dakota  State  Collie  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts 

University  of  Tennessee , 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah , 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College. 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mech&nical  College  and 
Polytechnic  Institute 

State  College  of  Washington 

West  Virginia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


3 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 

4 

4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
3 
4 

4 
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4 

4 
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1 

4 

4 
4 
4 

4 

3+ 
4 
4 

1 
4 
3 
3 
3 
4 
4 
4 
2 

4 
4 

1 
3 
4 

2i 

4 

4 

4 

4 


J* 


12 
15 
13 
15 
15 
8 
10 
13 
14 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
8 
15 

14 
14 

6 
14 
15 
15 

5 
15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
14 
15 
15 

4 
14 
12 

8 

9 
14 
14 
14 

8 

14 
14 
4 
11 
14i 

10 
15 
14 
14 
15 
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15 
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14 
16 

I" 

15 
15 
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14J 
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15 
15 
14 
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15 
14 
14 
16 

14i 

14 
15 
15 
14 
15 


9k 
10 

10 


6 
9 
7 
6 
3 
4 

10 

4 

Jl* 

10 

9 

3 

8 
10 

8 

I? 

3 


10 

8 

4 

"ii 

7 

? 

6 


14 


15 
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Table  7. — Frequenq/  of  occurrence  of  the  various  high-school  subjects  accepted  far 

admission. 


Subjects. 


Institu- 
tions ac- 
cepting. 


Subjects. 


Instlta- 
tions  ac- 
cepting. 


English 

Latin , 

Greek 

French 

German 

Sptanish 

Other  languages 

Algebra 

Plane  geometry 

Solid  geometry 

Trigonometry 

Advanced  algebra 

Physiography  and  geology 

Physics 

Chemistry 

Botany 

Zoolo^ry 

PhjrsiolQgv 

General  biology 

General  science 


Greek  and  Roman  history 

Medieval  and  modern  history 

E  Dglish  history 

American  history 

General  history 

Economics  and  sociology 

Civics 

Agriculture 

Drawing,  art,  and  designing 

Drawing,  mechanical 

Manual  training  or  shopwork 

Domestic  science » 

Domestic  art 

Commercial  law 

Commercial  geography 

Bookkeeping  and  business  arithmetic 

Stenography  and  typewriting 

Music 

Pedagogy,  psychology,  etc 


40 
40 
40 
40 
7 
13 
18 
35 
33 
IB 
34 
24 
10 
10 
16 
27 
19 
10 


>  Domestic  art  sometimes  is  included. 
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Table  8. — The  practice  of  the  institutions  in  awarding  collegiate  credit. 


Institutions. 


8 

B 

I 


Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 

Uni  versit y  of  A  rixona. 

University  of  Arkansas 

University  of  California 

Colorado  Agricultural  College 

Connecticut  Agricultural  College 

Delaware  Coll^ 

University  of  Florida 

Georgia  State  College  of  Agriculture 

CoUeg©  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts  of  the  Ter- 
ritory of  Hawaii 

University  of  Idaho 

University  of  Illinois 

Purdue  University  (Ind.) 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College. 

University  of  Ejsntucky 

Louisiana  State  University  and  AgricuHural  and  Me- 
chanical College 

University  of  Maine 

Maryland  State  College  of  Agriculture 

Massachusetts  Agricultural  College 

ICkxhigan  Agrfcultural  College 

University  of  Mhmesota 

Mississippi  An-lcultural  and  Mechanical  College 

University  of  Missouri 

Montana  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic 
Arts 

University  of  Nebraska 

University  of  Nevada 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture 

Rutger»College(N.J.) -.... 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mecaanio 
Arts.... 

Cornell  University  (N.Y.) :•%;••■.•• 

North  Carolina  College  of  Agriculture  and  Engi- 
neering   

North  Dakota  Agricultural  College 

Ohio  State  University 

Oklahoma  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College 

Oregon  State  Agricultural  College 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

University  of  Porto  Rico 

Rhode  Island  State  College 

Clemson  Agricultural  College  (S.  C.) 

South  Dakota  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanic Arts 

University  of  Tennessee 

Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  of  Texas 

Agricultural  College  of  Utah 

University  of  Vermont  and  State  Agricultural  College. . 

Virginia  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  College  and 
Polytechnic  Institute 

State  College  of  Washington 

West  Virginia  University 

University  of  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wyoming 


T.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
Y.H. 

S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 

S.H. 
S.H. 
T.H. 
T.H. 
T.H. 
S.H. 
T.H. 
S.H. 

S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 

S.H. 
S.H. 

S.H. 
T.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
T.H. 

S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 

T.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 
S.H. 


Min- 
uUt, 
60 
50 
SO 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 

50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 
50 


Hours. 
1 
3 
2-3 

2 
2 
2 
2 
2 

2-3 

3 

2-3 

f 

3 
2 

3 

2-3 

2 

2 

2-3 

2-3 

2 

2 

2-2} 
3 


2-8 

2 
2M 

2 
2 
3 
3 
2-3 
2-2| 
2 
2 
1 

2-2} 
2 
2 

2}-3 
2 

1 
2 
2-3 
2 
3 


(») 


10 

3 

20 

16 

23 

(») 

12 

ii 

16 

18 

(«) 

0) 

12 

is 

(») 

17 

22 

(») 

16 

2i 

18 

23 

16 
20 

18 

12 

12 
12 
10 

18 
12 


15 
15 
16 
14 


(•) 


(*) 


18 

19 
18 
18 


18 
"2i 


20 
21 
21 


20 
18 
24 
15 


20 
20 


18 


1  In  most  cases  the  minimum  and  maximum  requirements  per  week  include  the  work  in  military  and 
physical  drill,  but  this  point  is  not  always  stated  definitely. 

s  Minimum  requirements  are  according  to  term  schedule.  __,  j  _*  ^     a 

s  Not  more  than  five  actual  hours  per  week  in  excess  of  the  scheduled  number  may  be  earned  without 
spedal  permission.  ,  ,    .  ^  ^  . 

*  Not  more  than  two  hours  in  excess  of  the  term  schedule. 

76478**— 18 6 
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Table  11.— Summary  distnbiUion  of  work  for  graduation,  by  yean. 


Years  and  hours. 


Nontechnical  subjects. 


Technical  sul^ects. 


I- 


Freshman  year: 

Number  of  colleges, 
Maximum  hours. . , 
Minimum  hours..., 
Median  hours  ■. 

Sophomore  year: 

Number  of  coDeges. 
Maximum  hours . . . 
Minimum  hours. . . , 
Median  boors" 

Junior  year: 

Number  of  colleges. 
Maximum  hours. . . 

M^nlwuim  houTS.. . . 

Median  hours  > 

Senior  year: 

Number  of  colleges. 

Maximum  hours . . . 

Mjniinum  hoars 

Medlanhours" 

All  years: 

Number  of  colleges. 

BCaxlmum  hours . . , 

KlnlTnum  hours 

Median  hours  > 


29 
6 
2 

4 

16 

6 

1 
4 

6 

? 

4 

50 
24 
4 
10 


15 
8 
4 
6 

13 
8 

4 
6 

5 
10 
3i 
5 

4 

10 
2 

7 

20 
20 
4 
12 


w 


.12 
23 
5 

32 
10 

I        2 
6 


32 


13J 


45 
22} 
3 

5'l        8 


6 

37 
15 

1 
6 


15 
2 
6 

50 
61J 
10 
23 


18 


33 
30 

3 

6 

50 
73i 
34 

484 


42 

20 

1 

H 

47 
26 
2 
12 

50 
30 
2 

14JI 

50 
28 

i?l 

50 
78 
211 
51 


32 


23 
12 

3 

31 

19 
7 


48 
24 
3 
10 

60 

1* 

12 

50 
30 
2 
15 


50 
90 


6 
12 
3 
4i 

11 
13 

3 

5 

33 

30 

1 
6! 

40 
34 
4 
lU 

41 
50 

30 


a 

M 

50 
57 
82 
41i 

50 

57 


57 
27 
87 

50 
298 

124 
157 


1  Includes  literature,  composition,  rhetoric,  argumentation,  public  speaking,  jouroaUsm,  and  library 
practice. 
>  Includes  history,  civil  government,  eoonomlcs,  sociology,  and  education. 

*  Includes,  in  addition  to  pure  science  courses,  all  science  subjects  closely  related  to  agriculture,  such  as 
agjicultural  chemistry,  economic  entomology,  etc. 

*  Includes  veterinary  subjects  in  addition  to  the  strictly  agricultural  subjects. 

*  Includes  drawing,  shopwork,  surveying,  irrigation,  drainage,  iarm  structures,  and  fEurm  equipment 

*  Courses  In  personal  hygiene  and  human  physiology  are  classed  under  physical  training. 

Y  Includes  only  the  elective  work  remaining  after  satisfying  the  requirements  for  speciaiuation. 
s  In  determlnmg  the  median  number  in  each  case,  only  those  colleges  requiring  the  subject  were  con- 
sidered. 

Table  12. — Average  distribution  of  the  required  vmkfor  the  degree  ofB.  S.  in  agricuUwre, 
covering  the  hjgh^diool  perioa,  the  college  period,  and  the  two  periods  comiined. 


For  admission. 

For  graduation. 

For  8-year  period. 

Subjects. 

Number 
of  insti- 
tutions 
requir- 
ing sub- 

Average 
percent. 

Number 
of  insti- 
tutions 
requir- 
ing sub- 
ject. 

Average 
percent. 

Number 
of  insti- 
tutions 
requir- 
ing sub- 
feet 

Average 
percent 

English 

48 
18 
48 
36 
34 
0 
0 
48 
48 

30.3 
14.3 
15.7 
8.2 
8.7 

50 
20 
32 
45 
50 
50 
49 
50 
41 

6.8 

6.7 

3.7 

5.2 

30.6 

36.5 

5.7 

89.3 

10.7 

50 
37 
48 
49 
50 
50 
49 
50 
60 

18.5 

Foreign  language. - , ,  - , , . 

10.5 

9.7 

Socialsoience 

6.7 

Science 

19.6 

Technical  subjects 

18.3 

Military  and  physic^  training 

2.8 

All  prescribed  subjects " 

54.1 
45.9 

71.6 

Elective  sub  ects 

28.8 
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APPENDIX. 


OUTLINE  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION. 

The  work  required  for  graduation  in  agriculture  by  the  several  institutionB  is  shown 
in  the  outlines  on  the  following  pages.  In  all  cases,  except  those  indicated,  the  re- 
quirements are  for  specialization  in  agronomy  or  farm  crops.  In  many  cases  the 
outlines  include,  in  addition  to  the  prescribed  work,  certain  courses  that  have  been 
selected  to  meet  the  major  and  minor  requirements.  In  a  few  cases,  where  a  liberal 
elective  system  prevails,  a  large  part  of  the  schedule  has  been  filled  in  either  by  the 
writer  or  by  an  officer  of  the  institution  concerned.  In  all  cases,  except  four,  the 
schedules  have  been  approved  by  Ame  officer  of  the  institution  concerned.  In  the 
cases  of  the  four  exceptions,  the  outlines  were  not  returned,  and  are  therefore  assumed 
to  be  correct. 

The  asterisk  (*)  attached  to  the  name  of  a  course  indicates  that  the  work  is  not  an 
absolute  requirement.  In  many  cases  it  indicates  the  courses  that  have  been  added 
to  meet  major  or  minor  requirements.  In  other  cases  it  indicates  that  a  limited 
degree  of  substitution  is  permitted. 

In  many  cases  the  credit  for  the  required  work  is  shown  in  two  or  more  columns. 
In  the  first  column,  in  each  case,  is  shown  the  institution's  credit  rating  and  in  a 
parallel  column  is  shown  an  adjusted  rating,  which  is  an  attempt  to  make  coirection 
for  the  varying  methods  for  awarding  credit.  The  adjustment  in  most  cases  repre- 
sents either  a  change  from  term-hours  to  semester-hours  or  an  increased  credit  to 
make  up  for  extra  work  required  in  laboratory  or  field  practice.  Since  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  institutions  require  but  two  hours  of  laboratory  work  as  the  equivalent 
of  one  hour  of  lecture  or  recitation  work,  this  has  been  adopted  as  a  basis  of  comparison. 
The  adjustment  is  not  entirely  satisfoctory,  but  materially  assists  in  bringing  all  the 
institutions  on  a  common  basis  from  the  standpoint  of  required  work. 

These  outlines  are  presented  mainly  to  show  the  source  of  the  data  upon  which 
the  tables  concerning  graduation  are  based.  In  many  cases  catalogues  showing  some 
variation  in  requirements  have  been  received  since  making  the  tables.  The  modi- 
fications in  most  cases  were  unimportant  and  did  not  seem  to  warrant  the  remodeling 
of  the  tables.  It  is  believed  also  that  the  assembled  outlines,  showing  the  reqiiire- 
ments  for  graduation  in  a  conunon  subject,  should  be  of  service  to  officials  charged 
with  the  responsibility  for  planning  courses  of  study  and  to  high-school  officials  who 
are  called  upon  to  advise  prospective  college  students  concerning  collegiate  courses. 
76478"*— 18 7  97 
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APPENDIX. 


ATiABAlf  A  POLYTECHNIC  INSTITUTE. 

[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (•)  not  absolutely  required.] 


CoUei 


FBESHMAN  YEAR. 


(hi8.i 
wk.1 


Term 
hours 
(a-hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


ter- 
honrs 
(Mir. 

teb. 
basis). 


SOPHOKORE  YEAR. 


CoDege 
credits 


Term 
hours 
(Mir. 
lab. 
basis). 


Semes> 

ter- 

hoois 

^- 

basis). 


T^pgU'b  composition. 
EngUsh  literature ... . 
Plane  trigonometry. . 
United  States  history 
Advanced  algebra. . . . 

Surveying 

Drawing 

Shopwork 

General  ohemislTy . . . 
Military  drin 


7 
8 
6 
6 
10 
5 

? 

12 


Total. 


100 


74 


m 


Argumentation. . . 
European  history. 
Common  crops . . . 
General  Ecology. . 
(General  botany.. 

Physics 

Organic  cibei 

Qualitative  chei 

Agricultural  chemistry. . . 

Stock  Judging 

Farm  accounts 

Plant  propagation 
Small  gra^sV..... 
liiUtaFydriU 

Total 


100 


9 
4 
3 
8 
12 
9 
6 
9 
4 
8 

J* 

3 
4J 


f 

i 
6 

f 
? 

3 


80 


Oi 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

English  literatura* , 

Dairying 

Agricultural  bacteriology. 

Veterinary  science 

Drainage 

Bandscape  gardening 

Vegetable  pudenhig 

Orchard  technique 

Stock  ludglng 

QuanutaUve  analysis 

(Seologv 

Physiological  botany 

IfiOitarytactics 

ICilitary  drill 

Total 


9 
4 

4 

12 
3 
2 
6 
1 
4 
0 
4 
8 
8 
4 


104 


<S% 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

Cotton 

General  entomology. . . 
Economic  entomology. 

Soils 

Farm  management. . . 

Farm  machinery 

Forestry 

Thesis 

Modem  language 

Military  adenoe 

Elective  (limited) 

Total 


78 
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T7N1VEB8ITY  OF  ABIZONA. 

Students  are  not  required  to  Miow  any  prescribed  schedule,  even  in  the  first  year. 
A  suggestive  outline  is  presented  only  for  the  guidance  of  students.  Of  the  124  credit 
houis  required  for  graduation,  86  hours  are  prescribed,  but,  except  for  prerequisite 
requirements,  they  may  be  taken  at  any  time.  The  following  outline  shows  the 
suggested  schedule  with  selected  courses  of  the  agronomy  group  included: 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


BngllshexposlUon 

Argamentation 

Modern  language 

ChemistrySeneral) 

Akebra 

Tngonometry  (plane) 

Jfcnn  crops 

Drawing  (mechanical) 

SjKJtiyeaimlted) 

IfllltarytacUos 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Iftodem  language  or  literature 

Plant  breemng 

I^ysics  (general) 

Meat  production 

g"i£SJSC°.v.v;.:::::: 

Gbemistrv  (qtSlltatlve) 

El«caye(fi^) 

Total 


UnP 
ver- 

crea- 
its. 


32 


ter 
hours 
Ca-hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


35 


4 

4 

3 

3 

8 

8 

3 

3 

3 

4 

4 

4 

n 

1 

1 

30 

33 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Modem 

Biology  (general). 
Botany  (physiology) 
Soilphsrsics 
Soilfertlllf 
Stock  Jul  _   ^ 
Elective  (lin^ted), 
Military  tactics... 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Modem  lancuage  or  literature , 

Economics  (.general) 

Farm  management 

Vegetable  gardening 

Dry  (arming 

Agronomy  literature 

Chemistry  (quantitative) 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


Unl- 
ver- 
sitv 
crea- 
its. 


32 


80 


Semes- 
ter 

hours 
(2-hr. 
lab. 

basis). 


4 

6 

I' 

3 

3 

? 


82 


UNIVEBSITY  OF  ARKANSAS. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Uni- 
ver- 

crea- 
its. 


ter 
hours 

^: 

basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Unl- 
ver- 

crea- 
Its. 


Semes- 
ter 
hours 

basis). 


Farm  crops '. 

Breeds  of  live  stock 

Bloloffy  (general) 

Chemistry  (elementary). . . 
ComposlUon  and  rhetoric. 

Plant  propagation 

Shopwork 


Military  adence  and  tactics.. 


Total. 


Soil  physics -• 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Chemistry  (qualitative) 

Mathematics 

Physics  (general) 

Entomology  (general) 

Bacteriolonr 

Stock  Jndfliig 

Drawing  (mechanical) 

Surveymg 

Military  science  and  tactics. 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Economics  (rural) 

Farm  management 

SoUfertlUty 

Plant  pathology 

ThesUTT. 

Feeds  and  feeding 

Elective  (approved) 

Total 


86 


6 
8 

4 
4 
5 

? 

8 

2 
1 
4 


401 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Composition 

Chemistry  (quantative^ . . 
Chemistry  (agricultural) . 

Feeds  and  feeding 

Farm  crops 

Poultry 

Elective  (approved) 


Total. 


84 


36i 


84 


6 
6 
6 

? 

6 
4i 
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APPENDIX. 


XTNZVBBSZTY  07  CALIFOBNIA. 

In  the  following  table  20  hoiin'  work  in  agronomy  and  allied  subjects  has  been 
included  to  meet  the  requirements  for  specialization  in  agronomy. 
[Subjects  followed  by  eaterlsk  (•)  not  abaohitely  required.) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Botany  (general) 

Chemistry  (inorganic) 

Bacteriology 

Mathematics 

English 

Physical  education  (gymnastics) 
Physical  education  (hygiene). . . . 

Mifitary  drill 

Military  acienoe 

Total 


Unl- 
▼er- 

crea- 
Ito. 


6 
10 
4 

6 

6 

1 

2 

H 

1 


37i 


Semea* 

tor 
hours 

^: 

basis). 


43 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Modem      ^    ^ 
Chemistry  (agricultural) 

Surveying 

Geology 

Zoology  (general) 

OenetlGs 

Plant  propagation 

Soil  technology 

Physical  education  (gymnastics) 

iMtary  drill 

Military  scienoe 

Total 


Uni- 
ver- 

crea- 
iU. 


ter 
hoars 

^- 

basis). 


401 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Summer  proctioe 

Botany  (economic) 

Economics 

Economics  (rural) 

Cereals* 

Crop  production  • 

Soil  chemistry  • 

Plant  diseases* 

Eloctiye  (approved) 

Total 


30 


34 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

Thesis 

Farm  management  * 

Conference  (agronomy)  * 

Sou  bacteriology* 

Elective  (agricultural) . . . 
Elective  (approved) 

Total 


I 


26 


311 


COLOBADO  AGBICTTLTTTBAIi  COLLEGE. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Stock  Judging 

Botany  general 

Botany  (agricultural) 

Rural  architecture 

Shopwork 

Surveying 

Physiology 

English  literature 

Composition  and  rhetoric. 

Aleebra 

Trigonometry 

Military  drill. 

Total 


(}ollese 

creeuts 

(semester- 

hours). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Farm  crops , 

Soils 

Stockjudging 

Chemistry  (inorganic) 

Zoology  (general) 

Physics 

Plant  propagation 

Argumentation , 

MlUtarydriU 

Total 


(3oIlen 

credits 

(semestMw 

hours). 


3 
3 
2 
10 

3 

5 
2 


42§ 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Farm  crops  (laboratory) 

Soils  (laboratory) 

Farm  machinery 

Irrigation 

Botany  (anatomy) 

Botany  (physiology) 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Geology 

MlUtary  drill 

Elective  (approved) 

Total 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Farm  crops  (advanced) . 

Farm  management 

Plant  breedfiig «... 

Genetics  (general) 

Economics  (general) 

Irrigation  law 

B  acteriology 

Embryology 

Plant  pathology 

Electives  (approved) 


Total.. 


3 
3 
3 
1 
2 
2 
2 
1 
3 
17j 

371 
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Since  moot  of  the  work  of  the  last  two  years  is  elective,  this  schedule  includes,  in 
addition  to  the  required  work,  certain  courses  that  are  reconunended  for  students 
specializing  in  agronomy. 

[Subjects  foUowed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

Semester, 
hours. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

Semester- 
hoars. 

Types  and  breeds  of  live  stock 

3 
3 
3 

4 
4 
d 
3 
2 
12 

3 

FtoM  crops 

Farm  machinery.......  . 

3 

Shopwork  and  (Lreiwlng 

Farm  management. .....    . 

3 

Botany  (general) 

Oeolory (general) '  ..'.  V. 

3 

ChATtiifitpr  (inorffuxiio) 

g 

^i^llsh 

'RVIgUff^ r 

4 

Mffitary  tnifaiing 

M*ffi^rytnk*n«ng 

3 

Phyai«ftl  trftlning 

Elective  (approved) '. 

13 

Total 

Total 

40 

40 

•           JUNIOR  YEAR. 
History  f  constitutional) 

3 

SENEOR  YEAR. 
Soil  bacteriology* 

3 

Efiffliofhfcs  (erninral)     ' 

3 

Chemistry  (agricultural)*" 

3 

Plant  pathology* .'. 

3 

Genetic**                         ' 

Field  crops*.. ri 

4 

Plant  phjidoiogy* 

Soilfertfllty* '.'.V 

4 

OrganfAehemliftrv* 

Aflricnlt^^r^lengineeHniP*...    .. 

3 

Mlfitary  training. 

■Mliitary  trft*n<Pg ......  * 

3 

9 

Total ^ 

Total 

35 

35 

DELAWABE  COLLEGE. 

The  following  outline  includes  18  hours  work  in  selected  courses  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements for  specialization  in  agronomy. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Semester- 
hours. 


CVmiposltlon 

(Geometry 

Trieonametry , 

Modem  language 

Hlstory.rrr. 

Botany  (general) 

(3iemistry  (inorganic) 

Agriculture  (general) 

Physical  training  (gymnastics) 

Elective  aimited) 

Military  science 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Zoology 

Bacteriology 

(Aemistry  (agricultural) 

Mlitary  science 

Field  crop  production 

Cereal  crops 

Son  fertility 

ElecUve(free) 

Totel ... 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


English  Uterature. 
Modem  language. . 


Chemistry  (brg^c) 

Chemistry  (qualitative) 

(Hiemistry  (quantitative) 

Physics 

Physical  training  (gymnastics). 

Military  science 

Animal  husbandry  (electivo ) . . . 

Horticultive  (elective) 

Elective  (free) 


Total.. 


Semester- 
hours. 


2 
41 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Sociology 

Economics 

Genetics 

Farm  management.. 

Thesis 

Military  science 

Forage  crops 

Farm  equipment.. 
Plant  r    ^ 


Soils  (investigation) 
Elective  (free) 


35 


Total. 


35 
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AFFBKDIX 
UNIVKBBITT  07  FLOBEDA. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 

hours. 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

hours.' 

Agrqpoimy (gOMml). ....       .  

F^«rtfiiFmr..... 

3 

pfifnt  praps^&tJoQ 

Truoldng 

4 

TvDes  ana  breeds  of  animAki 

^^emlstjy  (ir^Tganic). 

10 

Farm  maohlTMvr v , 

Botany  (pliysiology) 

3 

Botaoy  (e  wierar).. .  ] 

T^S^^SJ^rfti)?:.: 

e 

RlietOrlO(A<1VATMMKl>.. 

IfflifAryi^iiAiMW,, 

2 

Trignnflmfltry  (plane) 

Elective  (approved) 

4 

Total 

Library  practioe 

YfmtaiyKfnrce 

Total 

36 

32 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 
Field  orow 

3 
3 
6 
3 
3 
8 
8 
8 
3 
2 

•     SENIOR  YEAR. 

Forage  <vopv • 

Tiandsoane  gardening. . . . 

8oil  teoihQ<S<?i7. 

•^ffli    ^^lltUTftl  ftliUB^ftflrimt 

Cbeznistry  (qualitative) 

««t|  '^rtflity. 

Eoonomlos'or  rural  soeicdogy 

•     6 

Plant  pathology 

FTt^wvfinn  t^wohlng. ...,,, , 

Baotenoloffy  (general) 

Agricultural  Jonmaifsm 

Bacteriolof&  cagrlcaltaral) 

Entomology.. 

Total 

Elective  (aoproved  ) 

Total 

32 

82 

GEORGIA  STATE  COLI^EGE  QF  AGBICXTLTXTBE. 

In  the  following  outline  certain  causes  have  been  added  to  meet  the  minor  group 
requirements. 

[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHKAN  YEAR. 


Year- 
hours., 


ter- 
hours. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Yeai^ 
hours. 


tor-   . 

houn. 


Cereals 

Live  stock  (types  and  classes) 

Agrkmltuiai  engineering  (general). 

Fraitgroidng 

Propagation,  etc 

Truck  gardening 

Rhetoric 

Chemistry  (elementary) 

Trigonometry 

Algebra 

Military  drill 

icnitary  science 

Total 


Live  stock  (breeds) 

Live  stock  (Judging) 

Botanv  (agricultural)... 
Chemistry  (qualitative) 

History 

Economics , 

English  literature 

Physios  (elementary)... 

Soil  physics 

Soilfertflity 

Military  drlu 

Total 


22 


44 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Jfq/or: 
Grasses  and  forage  crops.. 

Soil  formations 

Drainage  and  irrigation — 

Minor: 

Chemistry  (organic)* 

Entomology  (economic)*. 

Bacteriology* 

Elective  (fre<^) 

Mflitary  drill 

Total 


SENTOR  YEAR, 

Major: 

Soil  management 

Farm  crops.... 

Minor: 

Farm  management* 

Genetics* 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


6 
6 
12 
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FRESHKAN  YEAR. 

CoUeee 

Semes- 
ter- 
hours. 

^^: 

basis). 

SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 

CoUeee 
crecUis. 

Semes- 
ter- 

hours. 

(2hp. 
lab. 

basis). 

e 

6 
8 
3 

?» 

5 

icnffliffh  1it4^ratnm 

6 

If nlffim  1  ^ngiiagfi 

Modern  tfinmiage 

6 

TrlgoQometry.T 

Q^i^rf  ti^tlye  anSyiiifl 

7 

Alj^bra  (adyanoed) 

zooiogy  (general) 

n 

(ThAmistry  (general) ; 

Plant  physiology 

Botany  (general) 

5 

Drawing 

Physios.. 

ei 

Total 

>■■■•■■..■.««>••«•»«.. 

Total 

34 

m 

34 

37 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

6 
10 
6 
3 
9 

7 
10 

3 

SENIOR  YEAR. 
Trorloal  onnxi... ..<... ............ 

8 

Agrloultore  (general). 

Temperate  Zone  crops 

Plant  hreedlnir. 

2 

Agrf«nltiiral  chemistry. .i, 

Si 

Oeology /. 

Oanesupar  production............ 

4 

Electa 

Breeds  of  live  stock 

Animal  nutrition,  care,  feeding  . . . 
Economics 

8 

Bacteriology 

H 

Elective..:. 

xr 

Total 

Total 

34 

361 

34 

37 

UNIVEBSITY  OF  IDAHO. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Uni- 
versity 
credits. 


Semes- 
terw 

hours. 

(2hr. 
lab. 

basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Uni- 
versity 
credits. 


Senua- 

ter. 
hours. 
(2hr. 

lab. 
basis). 


English  literature 

English  oompositicn 

Chemistry  (general) 

Botany  (general) 

Field  crops. 

Live  stAMik  (market  types). 

Dairying  (elements) 

Nursery  practice 

Shop  work  (wood) 

Milftary  drill...... 

Military  regulations 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

|1ant  physiology 

Farm  management 

Farm  surveying 

Soils  (classification) 

Forage  crops 

Entomolgy 

Soil  management 

Animal  nutrition 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


4 

2 
10 
8 
6 
8 
2 
2 

i* 

2 


Composition 

Chemistry  (qualitative  and  quan- 
titaUve) 

^sur^^ 


.orticulture  (general) 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Milk  prodnctlan 

Soils  (physics  and  fertility).. 

Military  drffl 

Military  regulations 


35i 


4U 


Total. 


371 


43 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


4 

3 
2 
2 

12§ 


8 

i* 

4 

4 
8 
8 

m 


Plant  pathology...., 

Plant  breeding 

Crop  improvement. 

Thesis 

Seminar 

Soil  chemistry 

Entomology , 

Elective  (See) 


40 


Total. 


4 

2 
2 
2 
2 

I* 
17§ 


34 


5 
2 
2 
8 
3 
8 

19^ 


891 
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UNIVKBSITY  OF  ULLDXCIS. 


The  following  outline  contains  the  preecnbed  work  and  selected  subjects  to  meet 
the  requirements  for  a  student  specializing  in  agronomy.  Only  the  work  of  the 
first  two  years  is  prescribed  by  the  university.  Within  wide  limits  the  work  of  the 
junior  and  senior  years  is  elective;  the  selection  of  studies  for  these  years  shown  belor 
has  been  approved  by  the  dean's  assistant  as  constituting  a  satisfactory  program  for  a 
student  specializing  in  agronomy. 

[Subjecta  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHICAN  YEAR. 


Uni- 
versity 
credits. 


ter- 

houzs. 

(2-hr. 

lab. 

basis.) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


8...       \ 

Uni- 
versity 
credits. 

houn. 

basis.) 

1 

2 

2 

3 

5 

7 

3 
5 

f 

4 

4 

2 

2 

10 

13 

32 

41i 

Country-UIe  probtema. 

Farm  crops 

Chemistry  (Inorganic) 

Horticulture  (elementary) 

Live  stock  Juaglng 

Dairying  (elementary) 

Rhetoric  and  themes 

Gymnastics  and  hsrgiene 

kUltary  drill 

Prill  regulations 

Elective  (Iree) 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Field  machinery* 

Farm  crops  (advanced)  • 

Special  crops* 

Soil  physics  and  management*. 

Sou  fertility* 

Chemistry  (organic)* 

Plant  diseases* '. 

Economics* 

Marketing  larm  produce* 

Total 


36 


44 


Genetics. 

Stock  feeding 

Botany  (general) 

Farm  mechanics 

Chemistry  (quantitative). 

English  writers 

Mlfltary  drill 

ElecUve  (free) 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Sou  fertlUty  (advanced)*. 

Soil  biology* 

Plant  breeding* 

Thesis* 

Farm  management* 

Entomology  (elementray) 
Entomology  (economic)*. 
American  government  *... 
Agricultural  cooperation  * 

Total 


3 

4 

3 

3 

5 

6 

5 

7 

5 

7 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

3 

2 

2 

32 

37 

PTJRDTJB  TJNIVBBSITY. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Uni- 
versity 
credits. 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours. 
(2.hr. 
lab. 
basis.) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Uni- 
versity 
credit. 


SenMB- 

tcr- 

hours. 

^- 

basis.) 


Drawing  larm  buildings. . 

Live  stock  Judging 

Botany  (a^rictutural) 

Biology  (general) 

Chemistry  (general) 

English  (composition) 

Trigonometry 

Algebra 

Entomology 

Poultry 

MiUtary  drill 

TotaL 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Gtenetics 

Animal  nutrition. 

History 

Soils... 

Field  crops. 

Chemistry  (agricultural).. 

Sou  fertility 

Fmigous  diseases 

Vogctable  physiology 

Modem  language. . . '. 

Total 


44 


fiOJ 


SoUs 

Field  crops. 

SoUtertUlty 

Farm  mechanics 

Live  stock  management. . 

Milk 

English  Uterature 

Fruit  growing 

Vegetable  gardening 

Chemistry  (qualitative). . 
MmtarydrUI. 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  management 

Economics 

Thesis ^ 

SoUs 

Field  crops 

Bacteriology 

SoU  bacteriology 

Chemistry  (quantitative). 
Modem  language 

Total 


3i 
3i 


10 
3 


41 


48J 


40 


45 


5 
5 
10 
6 
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IOWA  STATE  OOIiLBaS. 

[Sabjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Conese 
credit. 


teiw 
hours 
(a-hr. 

tab.- 
basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


College 
credits. 


Semee* 
ter- 

houis 
(3-hr. 
lab. 

basis). 


Shopwork 

Live  stock  (t^lMs) 

Chemistry  (general) 

Crop  produotiaii 

Fann  dairying 

HortlcultnreSeneral'). . . ! 

Graphic  methods 

Plant  motghology 

Farm  forefftry 

Mathematics 

Physics 

Physical  education  (gymnastics). 

Physical  education  (hygiene) 

MUatary  drill ..;...'.- 

Library  instruction 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

SoUfertmty 

Soil  bacteriology 

Bacteriology  (general) 

Plant  embryology 

Economics  (agrmltural) 

Zoology  (general) , 

Entomology  (economic) 

Plant  breemng  (horticultural) . . . . 

Plant  breeding  (agronomical) 

Farm  crops  semmar 

Vegetable  physiology , 

Farm  maiutgement 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


Grain  Judging 

Surveying 

Farm  machinery 

Forage  crops 

Soil  physics....' 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Chemistry  (acprlcultural) 

English  composition 

Geology 

Military  drill 


351 


45 


Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Crop  production  * 

Farm  crops  seminar 

Thesis  and  reports , 

Soil  management 

Journalism % 

Plant  pathology , 

Truck  farming 

Animal  feeding , 

Agricultural  economic  history. 

Argumentation* 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


85f 


43 


4 
1 
2 
2 
2 

f 

3 
2 
2 
13i 


6 

J* 

3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
16J 


36 


43 


KANSAS  STATE  AGBICTJLTUBAL  COIXEQE. 

Selected  major  and  minor  electivee,  appropriate  for  students  specializing  in  agron- 
omy, are  included. 

[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


College 
credits. 


Seme»- 
tei^ 
hours 
(2-hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


College 
credits. 


ter- 
hours 
(2-hr. 

lab. 
basis). 


College  rhetoric 

Composition  and  literature 

Chemistry  (general) 

Botany  (general) 

Plant  physiology 

Plant  propagation 

Live  stock  types ^ 

Dairy  Judging 

Library  methods 

Militaiy  science 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Principles  of  feeding 

Plant  breeding 

8qUs....V?!T^ 

Sou  fertility 

Agricultural  microbiology. 

Agricultural  Journalism 

Entomology  (general) 

Elective  (limited) 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


6 
4 

10 
3 
3 
3 
4 

i» 

3 


36^ 


Chemistry  (organic) 

Chemistry  (quantitative). 

Agricultmta  physics 

Zoology  (general) 

Dairying  (elements) 

Anatomy  and  phyaology . 

Grain  crop  production 

Forage  crop  production. . . 

Plant  pathology 

Farm  poultry 

Orcharding 

Military  science 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Major  elteHve: 

Farm  management** 

Grain  crops* 

Forage  crops* 

Dry  land  %ry"*"g  • 

Siinor  elective: 

MUk  production* 

Pork  production 

Farm  motors 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


f 

3 

6 

i 


36 


44 


7 
11 


32 
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APPENDIX. 
X7NIVBB8ITT  07  KBNTUOKY. 


In  the  following  outline  six  counee  have  been  added  to  meet  the  lequirements 
of  the  agronomy  option. 

[Snbjeots  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  airsolutely  required.) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Uxdver- 

atw 
credits. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


UniYeiw 

SitT 

credits. 


Stock  Judging 

Botony  (morphology) 

Botany  (systematic] 

Chemistry  (Inorcamc) 

English  composition 

Military  sdenoe 

Physical  tr^nlng  (gymnastics  V 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Boonomios  (agricultural) 

Soil  physics 

BoUferttUty 

Bacteriology 

Pomology 

Special  crops* , 

Orain  judging 

Farm  management , 

Farm  mechanics* 

Farm  machinery 

Elective  (approved) 

Total 


36 


Forage  crops* 

OereaJ  crops 

English  literature 

Chemistry  (agricultural) 

Entomology 

Horticulture  (elementary) 

Zoology 

Oeology 

Anatomy  and  physiology  of  farm  ani' 

mals 

Physioal  training 

Military  science 

Total ; 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  engineering* 

Soil  phydcs  (advanced)* 

Farm  management  (advanced)* 

Field  crOTs^. 

Soil  fertlBty  (advanced)* 

Elective  (approved) 

Total 


36 


4 
4 
3 
2 
2 
20 


LOT7I8IANA  STATE  TTNIVE&SITY. 

In  the  following  outline  six  couiBes  have  been  added  to  the  work  of  the  junior  and 
senior  years  to  meet  the  major  option  requirements. 

[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


•  Composition  and  literature 

Alffebra 

Trigonometry 

Botany  (general) 

Stock  breeding  and  Judging 

Farm  machinery 

Military  science 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Dairying 

Feeds  and  feeding 

Soil  physics 

Soil  fertility* 

Drainage* 

Farm  machinery  (power)*. 
Elective  (approved) 

Total 


Uni- 
ver- 
sltv 
vrea- 
its. 


36§ 


ter 
hours 
(2-hr. 

lab. 
basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Chemistry  (general) 

Physios 

Farm  crops 

Forage  crops 

Zoology  (general) 

Horticulture  (principles). 
Military  science 

Totol 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  management* 

Farm  crops  (advanced)*. . 
Forage  crops  (advanced)*, 
Soil  physics  (advanced)*. 
Elective  (approved) 

Total 


Uni- 
vep- 

cred- 
its. 


aVi 


Senus- 

ter 
hours 

'^: 

basis). 


32| 


30 
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FRESHMAN  TEAB. 


Unl- 

enor 
Its. 


Semes- 
ter 
hocus 
(2-lir. 
lab. 

basis). 


BOFEOliOBE  TEAB. 


Uni- 
ver- 

orecU 

its. 


Semes- 
ter 

hOUXB 

(^hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


Field  oroE». 

Chemistiy  (general) , 

Drawing 

Tvpes  and  breeds  of  live  stock. . . 

live  stock  judgiqg 

Botany  (general) 

Public  speaking 

English  composition , 

Modem  language. 

Zoology  (general) 

Physical  training  (gymnastics) . . 

Total 

JUNIOB  YEAR. 

Field  crops 

Field  crope  (Judging) 

Forage  crops 

(^plmprovement 

Dafiying  (general) 

Live  stock  feeding 

Chemistry  (agricultural) 

Bacteriology 

Botany  (general) 

Plant  physiology  and  pathology , 

CompositlGn 

Literary  types 

Electives  (approved) 

Total 


38i 


42 


Soils 

Field  erops. 

Livestock  management 

Live  stock  j^idgmg 

Biochemistry 

Biology 

Entomology 

Chemistry  (oiguiic) 

Pomology 

Trigonometry 

Poultry 

Military  art 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAB. 

Soflfertmty. 

Root  crops 

Farm  management 

Agriculturalenginearing  (general), 

Farm  accounts 

Elective  (approved) 


!♦ 

2 
I 
7 
2 
4 
3 

f 

6 
3 


42 


2 

2 
3 

e 

2 

16i 


2 
2 

?* 

2 

18 


40} 


Total. 


31i 


34| 


ICABTIiAND  STATE  COLLEGE  OF  AGBIOXTLTXTEE. 

[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absohitely  required.) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


CoUese 
oredivB. 


tec^ 
hours. 


Trigonometry 

Rhetoric  and  composition. 

History  (American)* 

Modern  language , 

Farm  crops 

Live  stock  breeds 

Live  stock  management. . . 

Botany  (general) 

Zooloffy  (general) 

Chemistry  (general) 

Drawing  (free-hand) 

Military  instructicm 

Total 


ComiMeition. 
Publics] 
Modem 
Farmcroitt 

Soils 

Fertilisers 

Pomology 

Vegetaue  culture 

Landscape  gardening. . . 

Plant  histology 

Plant  phsrsioiogy 

Entomology 

Chemistry  ( hiornnic). . 
Chemistry  (qualitative) 
Military  taisUuotion.... 

Total 


4 
2 
6 
2 

f 

4} 

2 
2 

4 
2 

P 


81 


M 
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JUNIOR  YEAR. 


C6L 


ter- 
tioun. 
(a-hs. 

lab. 
basis.) 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


CoDaM 
credlte. 


hous. 

^- 

basis.) 


Physics 

Composition 

PubUoqpsaldzig 

Ciyll  govwnment 

Business  law 

Psychology 

Sofis  (adTsnoed) 

Grain  Judging 

Animal  nutrition. 

Stock  JudEing 

Plant  pathology 

Qoology 

Chemistry  (organic). . . 

Baotorlology 

Surveying 

Drawmg  (mechanical) 

Woodwork 

limtaryfaistniction... 

Total 


78         52 


TgngHyt^  oompoiitlfni 

Pofltlcal  economy 

Oeoetics  (crops) 

Genetics  (hnticulture) 

Soils  (advanced) 

Farm  management 

Dairy  managemant 

Poultry 

Plant  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Animal  diseasss 

Forestry 

Chemistry  (agricultural) 

Farmdnunage 

Farm  machhiery 

Farm  buildhigs 

Thesis 

Military  Instructiom 

Total 


1 

f 


78 


MASSACHtlSBTTS  AGBIOITLTUBAL  COIXEGB. 

The  institution's  published  outlines  are  regaided   as  suggestive   only.    In  the 

suggested  agronomy  schedule  presented  here  four  nontechnical  courses  havd  been 

added  to  meet  group  requirements.    Since  the  preparation  of  thie  statement  the  total 

requirement  for  graduation  has  been  increased  by  14  term-hours  or  9i  semester-houiB. 

[Subject  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


College 
oredl&. 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours 

^: 

basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


College 
credits. 


ter- 
hours 

^: 

basis). 


Chemistry  (general) 

Chemistry  (morganic  aoicultural) . 
Chemistry  (orgsinlo  agricultural). . . 

Algebra 

Geometry  (solid) 

Trigonometry 

Mensuration. *. 

Modem  language. 

English  literature 

Farm  crops 

Livestock  (types) 

Poultry 

Pomology 

Public  speaking... 

Geology  (agrlcultuna) 

Botany  (general) 

Hygiene 

Gymnastics 

MlUtary  tactics 

MlUtarydrlU 


Physics 

Zoology 

Botany 

English  (literatui«) , 

Eoonomios  (agricultuial). , 

Sociology  (rural) 

Soils  and  fertilisers , 

Chemistry  (qualitative) .. , 

Modem  language. 

Geology , 

Physical  education , 

Military  tactics 

MlUtarydrlU, 


? 

4 
4 

? 

6 

4 


»(i) 
1) 

1(2) 


Total. 


60 


41 


Total. 


00 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Field  and  forage  crops. .. 
Field  crops  (advanced) . 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Economics  (general)*. . . 
En^h  (literature)*. .. . 

History  (economic)* 

Physiotl  education. 

Military  Bdence 

MiUtarydrilL 

Elective  (free) 


H 
3 

V 

>(2j 


Soils 

Fertilliers 

Farm  management 

Live  stock  (leading) 

CoopeiatioD  in  agnculture*. . 
Elective  (free) 


3 
H 


Total. 


50 


34i 


Total. 


60 


33J 


i  The  figures  in  parentheses  are  the  results  of  two  adjustments— one  in  changing  from  term-hour'  to 
semester-hours  and  the  other  in  making  allowance  for  extra  laboratory  or  field  work  required  in  the  sao- 
Jects  concerned. 
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FRESHMAN  YBAB. 


ter- 
hours 

^- 

basis). 


SOPHOHOBE  YEAB. 


College 
orodUs. 


Semes- 

ter- 
houra 

^- 

basis). 


Live  stock,  types,  bneds. , 

Agiioultim  Cooomonilo  history). 

Boononiics 

Botany  (morphology). 
Botany  ( 
Boti       ^ 

Chemistry  i, 

Caiemistry  cquailtahve).. 
Chemistry  (organic) . 

Composiuon 

Efbopwork , 

Canal  crops 

Forestry , 

I  (agrlcultuiBl). 


THfonometry  (plane). 


litary 
Total 


P 

2 

1(3) 


Bacteriology 

Surveying 

Public  speaking 

Dairying 

Fruitgrowing 

Plant  propagation . 
Physics 


Sou  fertility 

Forage  crops 

Zoology  (general) 

Zoology  (physiology) . 

Entomology 

Geology 

MUitaiysdenoe 


2 
»<3 


«i 


Total. 


JUNIOB  YEAB. 

Livestock  (breeds) 

livestock  (feeding) 

Uve  stock  (breeding) 

Farm  management 

Poultry 

Elective  (limited). 
MUitarya  ' 


SENIOB  YEAB. 


Grain  judging 

Ciop  improvement. , 

Special  crops 

Soil  physics 
SoilfertiUty 
Sou 
Elective 


fertUity 

surveying..... 
Jtive  (U^ted). 


Total. 


.1 


63  I 


43 


Total. 


H 

3 

3 

3 

1           6 

3 

5 

3 

30 

20 

60 

40 

1  The  figmes  in  parentheses  are  the  results  of  two  adjustments— one  in  changixig  from  term-houzs  to 
semesteMours  and  the  other  in  making  allowance  for  extra  laboratory  or  field  work  lequiied  in  the  sub- 
jects ooooemed. 

X7NIVB&8ITY  OF  MIiraESOTA. 
[Subjeots  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FBESHMAN  YEAB. 


Uni- 
ver^ 
slty 
crea- 
its. 


ter- 
hours 

<£^ 

basis). 


SOPHOHOBE  YEAB. 


Uni- 
ver^ 

crea- 
its. 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours 
(2.hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


Botany  (general) 

Botany  (strcutural) 

Bhetorio 

CliemistiT(general  and  qualitative) 

Algebra  cnlgber) 

Horticuliure  (general) 

Live  stock  (breeds  and  types). . 

Dairy  husbandry 

Farm  crops 

History  (bidnstrial) 

MmtarydrUl 

Hygiene  and  freshman  lectures. 


Total. 


43 


Economics  (principles) 

Eoonomios  (agricultural)*., 
.  '  "ion , 


Drawing  (mechanical) . 

Physics  (general)* 

Bacteriology 

Chemistry^agricultural) . 
American  Government . . . 
MiUtarydrUl 


Total. 


36 


41 


JUNIOB  YEAB. 


Farm  crops , 

Farm  management. 

Entomology  reoonomic). 

Animal  nuoition 

Dairy  stock  feeding  and  manage- 
ment. 


Plant  pathology 

Veterinary  medicine 

SoU  physics  and  management . 

SoUfertmty 

Farm  engineering 

ElectivB(free) 


Total. 


SENIOB  YEAB. 

Farm  management. 

Genetics 

Plant  breeding 

Grain  Judging 

Farm  structures 

Weeds  and  seeds 

Live  stock  feeding 

Farm  machinery* 

Elective  (free) 


Total. 


36 


6 
3 
3 
3 

? 

3 
3 
9h 


38 
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XISBZSSXPPZ  AG&IOITLTU&AI.  AND  XBCKEAHIOAL  OOIXBGB. 

[Sttbjeeto  foUowwl  hj  uUtUk  (•)  not  abMlatoly  nquiMd.) 


FBE8HMAN  YEAR. 


CoDwe 

cradtts. 


t<r- 
houn 

^: 

iMBtt). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Collflce 


8mm' 
hours 

SI?- 

bflMb). 


Asrlcultonl  (general) 

FOldoropB. 

BoilB....!Tr 

nvm  botany 

Drawing  (free-hand ) 

Drawing  (mechanical ) 

Rhetoric 

History 

Oeometry , 

Shopwork 

Physics 

Oeology 

Poultry 

Fann  machinery 

Veterinary  nathofogy 

Phystoal  education  (gym.) 

Personal  hygiene 

Military  sdence 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Soil  management  (fertility) 

Forage  crops 

(}eo]ocy 

Liye  stock  feeding 

Chemistry  (organic) 

caiamlstry  (agrlcoltaral) 

Dairying 

Entomology 

Horticalture  (general) 

Veterinary  anatomy  and  physiol- 
ogy  

Fkvm  machinery 

Economics  (roral) 

Poultry 

Military  edenoe 

Total 


77 


3 

a 
1 

6 
6 

p 
il 


Botany  (general) 

Plant  dlMases.. 

Argumentation 

Exposition. 

English  Uterature.... 

Algebra 

Trigonometry... , 

Live  stock  (breeds) . . . 
Chemistry  (Inorguxic). 

Dairying 

Zoology 

Plant  propagation. . . , 

Farm  accounts 

Military  science 


Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Forestry 

Civil  government 

Entomology 

Bacteriology 

Surveying  and  drainage. . . 

Farm  organiation 

Plant  breeding* 

Soil  fertility* 

Qrasses  ana  legumes* 

Research  (theds)* 

Elective  (mpnr 
Military  sdenoe 

Total 


75 


e 

4 

5 

3i 

4i 

3 

5 

3 

1 

e 

4 

8 
4 

^ 

5 

H 

5 

3 

4 

a 

4 

a 

3 

2 

72J 

48i 

3 
3 

4 
4 

H 

4 

4 

I 


m 


2 
2 

3| 
2 
3 

S 

a 
a 
a 

5 


TJMIVEBSITY  OF  MISSOI7BI. 

To  meet  the  major  requirements  six  couraes  in  &nn  crops  have  been  included  in 
the  following  schedule: 

[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Semester- 
hours. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


hours. 


Live  stock  types 

Botany  (general) 

Chemistry  (hiorcanic) 

Composiuon  and  rhetoric 

HortJoulture  (general) 

Physics 

Zoology 

Mili^  science 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Animal  nutrition. 

Field-crop  improvement  * 

Plant  physiology 

Social  science 

(Chemistry  (agricultural) 

Soils  (physics  and  fertility) 

Total 

T 


3i 


Bacteriology 

Chemlst^Tquaiitative) 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Entom(dogy 

Dairying 

Farm  crops 

(}eology , 

Elective. 
MiUtary 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Grain  Judging 

Field-crop  management 

Cereal  crops 

Forage  crops 

Crop  improvement 

Special  problems 

Elective 

Total 


31 


3' 

a 

3 
3 
3 
3 
10 
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MONTANA   STATE    COLLSaE    OF  AOBIGT7LTUBE   AND   HEOEANIO 

ARTS. 


FBEBHICAN  YEAB. 


CoQwe 
ancUiB. 


SoiIlM» 

ter- 
hotm. 
2  hour 

lab. 


SOPHOICOBB  YEAB. 


GoUwe 

GTBdlU, 


Sonifls- 
tor- 

houn. 

3  hoar 
Ub. 

baafe. 


English  composttlaii 

Chemtetry  (general) 

Botany  (general) 

Ifathematics 

Dairying 

Physics  (agricaltaral) 

Plant  propagation 

Live  stock  (types) 

Military  drm: 

TotaL 

JUNIOB  YEAR. 

EooDomics. 

BoQ  physics 

SoflfertOity 

OrganueTolnuon 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Electi\re(free) 

TotaL 


40} 


Ckimpositian  (exposttion) . 

Chexnlstry  (organic) 

Chemistry  jagricultaral) , 

Forage  crops.. 

Field  crops. 

Horticaltare 

Zoology 

Entomology  (economic). . 

0«ology 

MOltSy  drill 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Farm  management 

Soil  management 

Orainjudging 

Surveying 

Farm  mechanics 

Farmaccoonts 

Anlnu 
Plant 
(Tenet 
Thesis. 
Elective  (free). 

TotaL 


38 


I 

3| 


41i 


4 

I* 

,0^ 


37 


40J 


37 


3 

4 

? 

4 


38 


X7NIVEBSITY  OF  NEBRASKA. 

The  following  outline  includes  eight  couises  to  meet  major  option  requirements: 
[Sabjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absohitely  reqnired.) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Uni- 
vei^ 
Bity 
cred- 
its. 


Semes- 
ter 

hoars 

(2-hr. 
lab. 

basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAB. 


Uni- 
ver- 
sitv 
cred- 
its. 


Semes- 
ter 
hoars 

^- 

basis). 


Botany  (elementary)* 

Chemistry  (inorganic) 

Campositum  ana  rhetoric.. 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Shopwork. 

Dairymg 

ICIUterysdenoe 

TotaL 

JUNIOB  YEAR. 

Farm  organisatloii 

EcQDomlbs. 

Economics  (rural) 

Physics* 

(>sreal  crop  managsmmt  *. 
Sofl  (^embtry  an^  biology 

™d  crop  practices* 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


33 


43 


Chemistry  (organlo) 

Zoology 

Forage  crops  (management) 

SoUjDhysics , 

Fnut  growing 

Ens^isn  (composition)* 

Military  science , 

Elective 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Amerieui  government  * 

Farm  machinery  aixl  spraying 

machinery* 

SoilferUlity* 

SoU  management  * 

Plant  patfidogy  * 

Entomology  (economic)* 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


32 


87 


32 


37 


37 
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UNIVERSITY  OF  NBVADA. 

Hie  following  represents  the  agronomy-horticulture  option: 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Unl- 

SltT 

cred- 
its. 


Semw- 
ter- 
hoors 
(3-hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Uni- 

crod- 
its. 


ter- 
hours 

^: 

basis). 


CcmposltiaD  and  rhetoric. 

Zoology 

•Botany  (general) 

Agricoltiire  (general) 

livestock  breeds 

Oiemistry  (inorganic) 

Chemistry  (qualitative) . . 

ShopwoTs.. 

Elective  (free) 

Military  scieooe 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Sorveying.. 

Rural  nygiene 

Farm  structures , 

Farm  madihaery 

Cereals , 

Botany  (taxonomy) , 

Hortknilcure  (general) 

Zoology  (eoonomlo) 

Elec^(free) 

Total 


41 


(Chemistry  (of^anic) 

Chemistry  (quantitative), 
ChemisiTy  (agricultural). 

Livestock  Judging 

Livestock  feeding 

Forage  crops 

2»iryln« 

Physics 

Elective  (free) 

Military  soienoe 

ToUl 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Fann  inanaffflinflnt  ■  ■  •  • .  • 

Irrigation 

Teaching  agriculture 

Veterinary  pathology 

Plant  physiology 

Plant  breeding 

Electives  (free) 

Total 


2 
2i 
9 
4} 
3 


3S 


41i 


I 


a 

3 
3 

3i 
3 
151 


381 


NEW  HAKPfiHIBB  COULEGB. 

The  following  represents  the  required  work  for  the  horticultural  option: 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


History  of  agriculture 

Chonistry  (Inorganic) 

English  oomposltlon 

Algebra  and  trigonometry. 

Zoolr- 

Dra^ 

flurve;. 

Botany 

Military  science 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Field  crops 

Soils 

Plant  physiology 

Greenhouse  construction  and  man- 
agement  

Geology 

Landscape  gardening 

Nursery  management 

Floriculture 

Vegetable  forcing 

Bacteriology 

Shopwork 

Elective  (approved) 

Total 


CSoUese 
credits. 


37 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours 
(2.hr. 
lab. 
basis.) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Farm  poultry 

Principles  of  forestry 

Economic  entomology 

Agricultural  engineering. . 

I'lve  stock  (breeds) 

Chemistry  (qualita«ve). . 

Dairying 

Vegetable  gardening 

Pomology 

Physics 

Military  science 


Total., 


36 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours 
(S-hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


an 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Farm  management 

FertHirers 

economics 

Economics  (agricultural). 

Evolution  of  plants 

Meteorology 

Plant  pathology 

Pomology 

Horticulture  seminar 

Elective  (approved) 


39 


Total.. 


? 

8 
8 
2 
2 


37i 
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The  foUowing  repwaonte  the  required  work  for  the  soil  fortuity  option* 
(Safajeots  loUowed  by  MteciBk  («)  not  aboohitely  z«qiilrad.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR 


ter- 
hours 
(3-lir. 

lab. 
) 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


CoUege 
credils. 


hoars 

^: 

basis). 


Rhetoric  and  camposition. 

English  Ittcfatora 

AlfBbra 

Ooometry 

Tripmometry 

Chemiscry  (general) , 

If  odem  language 

Drswing, 

Total 


87 


40 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

History* 

Fertflirers 

Qiemistry  (quantitative). 

Plant  propagaticn 

Bacteriology 

Zoology 

Entomology 

Plant  pathology 

Livestock  types 

Pomology 

Total 


35 


40 


American  Itteratore 

Enclish  Uteratixre 

Moaera  language. 

Physics 

Chemistry  (qualitative) 

Soils....... 

Farm  crops... 

Dainring 

Poultry <.... 

Plant  physioloor< 
Botany  (general). 
MiUtary     ' 

ToUl 


4Si 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Eoonomics*... 

Constitutional  law 

Son  fertility 

Soil  microbiology 

Oeology  (rocks  and  soDs). 
Thesis 


Total.. 


4 
4 
14 
7 
7 
5 


41 


MBW  HBXICO  COLI4EOB  OF  AaBICT7I<TX7BB  AND  HBGHANICAL 

ABTS. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Rhetoric  and  composition 

Chemistry  (general) 

Botany  (general) 

Uve  stock  (types) 

Farm  motors 

Physics  (agricultural) .... 
Asronomy  (dementary).. 

Ptant  propagation 

Military  sdenoe 


Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

Soil  physics 

SoUfertiUty 

Fruit  growing 

Stock  feeding 

Entomology  (general) 

Entomology  (economic) 

Veterinary  science 

Irritttlon 

Onto  judging 

Seeds 

Plant  pathology 

Plant  histology 

Total 


Semester' 
hours. 


41i 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Chemistry  (organic) 

Chemistry  (agricultural) 

Dairying 

Cereals 

Forest  crops 

Bacteriology 

Zoology  (general) 

Physiology  (human) 

Surveying 

Farm  machinery 

Vegetable  gardening 

Landscape  gardening  and  floriculture. 
Military  science 


Total. 


Semester- 
hours« 


3 

5 

f 

3 

•1 

4 

2 
3 


42 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Geology , 

Farm  management 

Sociology , 

Economics. 

Thesis 

Plant  breeding 

Agronomy  (experimental). 

Agronomy  (seminar) 

Efectlve  Olmited) 


4 
6 
2 
3 
5 
3 

i» 

6 


Total. 


32i 


76478**— la- 


-8 
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APPBVDIX. 
00B3IBLL  T7NZVX&8XT7. 


The  following  table  ahowB  the  distribution  of  the  xeqniied  wodc  in  the  fooz^yetf 
agricultnnkl  cniiiculuni: 


FBB8HHAN  TEAR. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


B0W9. 

8 

Chemistry 0 

Biology 8 

Zoology 6 

Botany 6 

Natural  history  of  the 

farm 1 

DrllL 


Hourf. 

a«olQKy 3 

PhjaS 6 

Physiology 8 

Chemistry,  mathe- 
matiC8,or  haoterl- 

ology 5 

DrinT 


Bonn, 
Pottttoalsdnoe....     6 


The  following  outline  includes  the  above-required  work  and,  in  addition,  a  selected 
list  of  elective  courses  recommended  for  students  specializing  in  farm  crops: 

[Sobjeots  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Uni- 
ver- 

crea- 
its. 


ter- 
hours 

basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR 


XJnl- 
ver- 

erea- 
Its. 


Bemee- 

tec^ 

hoars 

^: 

basis). 


English , 

Chemistry  (inoreanlc) 

Chemistry  (qualitatlye  and  quan- 
titative)  

Biology  (general) 

Physic 

The  farm  (agricultural  environ- 
ment)  , 

MUlta^  science 

Total 

JTETNIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  crops*.. 

Special  crops* 

gqtl  inATn>fflitnwit* , 

Vegetable  gardening* 

Bacteriology* , 

Plant  pathology* 

Farm  managotnent* 

Botany* , 

Rural  engineering* 

Total 


32 


37i 


(}eolocy 

ChemJitry  (agrioultural) . 

Botany  (gonwal) 

Plant  physiology 

Eoanomics 

Meteorology 

Pomology 

Military  drill 

Total !.. 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  crops  (advanced)  * . 

(Genetics* 

Farm  managwnwit* t_ 

Boll  technology* 

Plant  breeding* 

Rural  economy* 

Anittifti  husbuidry  * 

Entomology  (general)  * . . 
Plant  pathology* 

Total 


30 


? 


33* 


U\ 


31 


33} 
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NO&TH  OABOUNA  COLLEOB  OF  AORIOUUTUBX  AND  BNGIKEBBINa. 

(Salijeots  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absohitely  required.!) 


FBESHICAN  YEAR. 


Semestez^ 
hours. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Semester- 
hoars. 


Botany  (general) 

Chemutry  (jnotg^c) 

I>rawlDg 

Woodworktag 

Composition  and  rhetoric. 

American  literature 

Algebra 

Geometry 

Zoology  (general) 

ICmtary&ill 

Total 


42 


Farm  equipment 

Dairying 

Botany  (general) 

Chemistry  (qaalitatiye) 

Rhetoric 

Public  speaking. 

Geology 

Plant  propagation 

Physics  (agricultural) 

Veterinary  anatomy  and  physiology. 

Zoology  (general) 

Military  &ilL 

Total 


JUNIOR  YEAR, 

Farm  crops 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

LiYO  stock  (feeding) 

Caiemlstry  (quantitative). . . . 

Chemistry  (agricultural) 

English  literature 

Pomology. 

Vegetable  gardening 

Poultry 

Soils 

Modem  language* 

"    Tomics*. 

Total 


48 


SENIOR  YEAR, 
Farm  crops 

Farm  wiftnAgflmftnt  - 

Animal  breeding 

Plant  breeding 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Economics  (agricultural) 

SoUfertmty. 

Drainage 

Entomology  (economic) 

Elective  (free) 

Total.- 


12 
3 
8 
8 
« 

3 
8 
3 

e 


48 


NOBTH  DAKOTA  AaBICTTLTXTltAI.  COLLEGB. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


(College 
credits. 


ter- 
hours 
(2.hr. 

lab. 
basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


College 
cradUte. 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours 
(?.hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


Gas  engines 

Composition 

Argumentation 

Chemistry  (general) — 
Chemistry  (inorganic). . 
Chemistry  (qualitative) 

Judging  live  stock 

Breeds  of  live  stock 

Botany  (general) 

Library  practice 

Plant  propagatlcn 

Farm  crops 

Military  ML 

Total 


67 


44| 


Dairying  (elements) 

Animal  husbandry  (feeds  and  feed« 

ing) 

Veterinary  science  (general) 

Farm  crops 

Chemistry  (quantitative) 

Soil  physics 

Soil  management  (fertility) 

Zoology  (general) 

Chemistry  (organic). 

Hoticulture  (general) 

Plane  trigonometry 

Surveying 

MiUtarydrin 

Total :... 


72 


2 

6* 
6 


48 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Plant  phjTSiology 

Plant  pathology 

Physics  (elementary) 

(3enetics  (general) 

Political  economy 

Rural  economics 

SoUfertillty. 

English  literature 

Total 


43 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

Entomology 

Bacteriology  (general) 

Soil  biology 

Farm  management 

Methods  of  Investment . . . . 

Thesis 

Genetics  (general) 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


43 


28| 
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APPENDIX.^ 


OBZO  8TATB  UNiVBB8XT7* 

The  following  outline  showB  a  tentative  achedole  for  a  stadent  eperialiring  in 

hrm  crops.    Selected  counes  are  included  in  the  aophomore,  jnxiior,  and  oenior 

yean  to  meet  the  pieecribed  electives  and  in  the  last  two  yean  to  satisfy  the  major 

requirements. 

[8ubJ«ots  foUowed  by  ssttfbk  (*)  not  absolutely  reqaired.] 


FRESHKAN  YEAB. 


Uni- 
versity 
credits. 


6«inflB- 
tei^ 
burs 

basis). 


SOPHOICOBE  YEAR. 


Unl- 
"veraiti 
credits. 


tcr. 
houn 

«?• 

basis). 


Chemistry  (general) 

Zoology  (general) 

Engllsn  composition 

l^£bematl<s 

Drawing  (medianloal) 

Shopwork 

Physics 

Geology 

Sorreyofagrloaltare 

Pli^cal  edncatloQ  (gymnastic) 

Hygiene 

IffllSrydrllL 

TbtaL 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Economlos 

Farm  engineering* 

Live  stock  (types)* 

Dairying* 

Entomology  (eoonomic)* 

Oereal  crops 

Forage  crops.. • , 

Flelacroptmprovement 

Seminar  (term  practice) 

Elective  (free) ! 

TotaL 


10 
0 
4 
3 

3 
3 
1 
2 
1 
2 


38 


i^ 


Chemistry  (agricultural) 

Botany  (general) 

Boib  (elementary) 

Field  crops  (production)* 

Entomology  (eocDcmic)* 

Geology  (gtaoial)* 

Military  dMlL 

Elective  (frw). 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Horticulture  (farm)* 

Farm  management* 

Crop  production  (advanced)*. 

Seminar  (farm  pnotloe) 

Elective  (free) 

Elective  (Umtted) 

Total 


36 


34 


36i 


4 
4 

7 
3 
11 
9 


84 


OKLAHOMA  AGBICXTLTUBAL  AND  HBGHANICAL  COIiUBBOB. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Collese 
credits. 


Semes- 
ter- 
houn 

basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


College 
credtts. 


tSf^ 

boon 

^- 

basis] 


Composltloii 

Chemistry  (Inorgsnic). . 

Botany  (general) 

Farm  mechanics , 

Dalrjrlng 

Live  stock  (types) 

Vegetable  gBrdening.... 


Public  speaking... 
Physical  training. . . 
Military  science.... 


TotaL., 


News  writing  (English). .. 
Chemistiy  (qualitative) . . . 
Chemistry  (quantitative).. 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Fruitgrowing 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Cereal  crops 

Plan!  phy^oiogy. 

Bacteriology 

Zoology  (general) 

Military  sdeoce 


871 


43} 


Total.. 


841 


JXTNIOR  YEAR. 


Fftrm  motors 

Farm  structures 

Cotton  production. . , 

Genetics 

Plant  breeding 

Soils 

Sollfertility 

Entomology 

Animal  nutrition. . . . 

Poultry 

Basic  organisation. . 


TotaL 32} 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  crops  (advanced) . . . 

Farm  management 

Farm  accounts 

Crop  improvement 

Seminar 

Agriculture  (general) 

Agricultural  education 

Thesis 

Elective  (free) 


36 


Total., 


301 


S» 
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FRESHliAN  TEAB. 


Benuft. 

tor- 

CoUeKa 
credits. 

hours 

<£5f- 

basis). 

6 

0 

6 

8 

3 

4 

6 
3 

^ 

2 

8 

3 

3 

2 

2 

\ 

\ 

I 

2 

2 

4 

35 

44i 

80PH01C0BB  YBAB. 


CoUeee 

credits. 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours 
(2-hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


EngUah  prose , 

Chemistry  (general) , 

Phvsics  (general) 

Botany  (agrlciiltural). ... 

Crop  prodaction. 

Stock  Judging , 

Stock  management , 

Farm  sonreylng 

Library  practloe 

Hrglene 

PnTsical  education 

Mffltarydrin 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

AgrlcoltuiBl  eoonomlos. ... 

Punt  chemistry 

Agricultural  bacteriology. 

Ptant  patholoey 

Diseases  of  flela crops  ^... 

Entomology 

(Cereal  crops 

Land  drainage 

Crop  Improvement. 

8oilikh]7ilcs '. 

Miufi^drin 

MlUtary  science 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


Farm  accounts 

Economic  ecology 

AgrlcultoiBl  chemistry.. 

Bacteriology 

Fhilt  growing 

Landscape  gudening 

Vesetable  growing 

DairyingC'demente).  .1 

Poultry  jceeping 

Physical  education. 

MlUtary  drlU 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

National  govenmient _.. 

State  and  municipal  government.. 

Agrostology 

Forage  crops 

Soil  fertility 

Farm  management 

Crop  breeding. 

Crop  work 

Feeds  and  feeding. 

Potato  growing. 

Elective  (approved) 

Total 


2 

7 
8 
3 
3 

? 

3 
2 
2 
4 


45 


3 

3 

2 

2 

3 

3 

3 

1 

3 

5 

n 

S 

4 

2 

3 

34 

41 

81 


32 


FBNNSYLVANLA  STATE  COLLBQE. 

[Subjecte  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.) 


FRESHICAN  YEAR. 


College 
credits. 


ter- 
hours 
O-hr. 

lab. 
basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


OollKe 
oredltB. 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours 

^: 

basis) 


Botany  (ceneral) 

Live  nock  (breeds) 

Modem  language 

Algebra 

Trigonometry  (plane) 

Composition 

Argiunentation. 

Chemistry  (general) 

Dairying 

MiUterydrin 

MlUtary  taotlOB 

Oynmaslum  drill 

TotaL 

JUNIOR  YEAR, 
Farm  crops. ••••••  •••........ 

Soils.. ..r. 

SoUfertiUty 

Farm  machinery....— 

History  (American  eoonomlcX 
Chemistiy  (agricultural)*. . . . 

Zoology  (general) 

Entomolo^  (general) 

Plant  breeding 

Farm  practloe  (seminar) 

Total 


9 

9 

3 

3 

e 

6 

2 

2 

3 

8 

8 

3 

3 

8 

6 

»i 

2 

2 

1 

2* 

1 

1 

1 

1 

40 


42 


BacterioloffiT  (agrlcultoral) 

ChemistryTorganlc) 

Chemistry  ( quaUtatlve) . . . 
Chemistry  (agricultural) . . 

Soils...... .TT. 

Cknetlcs  (general) 

Modem  language. 

Oeology 

Plant  propagation. 

Composition 

Phy^cs 

Military  drill. 

Gymnasium  ^dH 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  management 

Crop  production. 

Seminar. 

Farm  structures 

Stock  Judging* 

Veeeteble  gardening*. 

Dafry  cattle*. 

Economics 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


41* 


8 
2 
3 
6 

4 
2 

e 

f 

6 


4H 


6 

5 

3 

8i 

e 

6 

3* 

n 

2 

6 

42J 

45J 
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APPBVDIX. 


T7NIVBBSZTY  07  POBTO  BIOO. 

The  following  repreeents  the  required  work  of  the  curriculum  in  general  agriculture: 
[Sabjects  followed  by  asterisk  C*)  not  absolutely  required.) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


hours. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


hours. 


EDglishoomposition 

Anunal  husbandry 

Agronomy 

Elementary  horticulture 

Pedagogy  • 

Farm  mechanics 

Entomology  (general) 

Military  science 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Farm  machinery 

Tropical  crops 

Honiculture 

Animal  feeding 

live  stock  Judging 

Farm  management 

Political  economy 

Commercial  law 

Elective 

Mihtary  science 

Total 


43 


41 


Entomology 

Botany 

Breeds  of  animals 

Animal  breeding 

Field  crops 

A^cultural  chemistry 

Horticulture 

Soils 

Military  science 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR 

Vegetable  pathology 

Tropical  crops 

Bacteriology 

Thesis 

Elective 

Military  science 


43 


Total. 


2 

18 
4 
3 

13 
3 


43 


BHOBE  ISLAND  STATE  COLl4EaE. 

The  following  reprsBents  the  work  required  for  the  animal  hushandry  option: 
[Subjects  followed  by  ast-ensk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Semester- 
hours. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Semester- 
hours. 


Rhetoric  and  composition, 

Modem  language  * 

Alflebra 

Trigonometry 

Chemistry  (general) 

Botany  (general) 

Plant  propagation 

Drawing  (freehand) 

How  to  study , 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Spraying  and 
Veeetitbl 
Military 
MiUtary  tactics. 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Modem  essays 

Debating 

History  (industrial ) 

Veterinary  practice 

Poultry 

Soils  and  fertHlMrs 

Fam  crops 

Farm  management 

Fruit  culture 

Landscape  gardening 

Dairying 

Farm  machinery 

Elective  (free) 

Blilltary  drill 

Military  tactics 

Total 


45i 


Newspaper  work 

Argumentation 

Public  speaking 

Modem  language  * 

Chemistry  {or^nic) 

Chemistry  (agriculrazal) 

Physics 

Botany  (agricultural) 

Zoology  (general) 

Surveying 

Geology 

Forage  crops 

MiuSrydiffl 

MiUtary  tactics 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Political  economy 

CS  vil  government 

Shakesi)eare 

Public  speaking 

Agricultural  experimentation 

PEnt  breeding 

Bacteriology 

Stock  feedfiig 

Stock  breeding 

Elective  (free) 

Military  drill 

Military  tactics 

Total 


44 


2 
3 
3 
6 
3 
3 
16 
2 
1 


42i 


47 
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FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


CoUem 
credits. 


Tenn- 
hours. 


Se- 
mester 
hours. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


CoUege 
credits. 


Term- 
hours. 


Se- 
mester 
hoars. 


G«ometry 

Algebra. 

Compositloii  andrhetorlc 

Historv 

Agricmtcore  (ganoal) 

Shopwork 

Drawing 

Botany  (|[en6ral). 

Mmtary 
-       Total. 


10 

5 
15 

9 

e 

6 
6 
4 
2 

4 


10 
6 
4 

I 


go 


•7i 


45 


Trigonometry 

Composition  andrhetoric. 

American  lltentare 

Physios 

Chemist  (gebaral) 

Biureying 

Zoology 

Entomology 

Plant  pathology 

Plant  physiology 

Farm  machinery 

Geology 

Military  diilL 

Total 


90 


5 
6 
3 
II 

4 
3 
8 
3 
1 
4* 


671 


2 

P 

2 
2 


45 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 

English  literatore 

History  (American) 

Chemistry  (organic) 

(dentistry  (agrlculturalV 
Chemistry  (quantitative). 

Forage  crops — '...'.'.'..'.. 

(3otton  grading 

Veterinary  anatomy  and 

ph3rsiology 

Pomology 

Vegetable  gardening 

Entomology 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Dairying 

Forestry 

Military  tactics 

Military  drill 

Total 


90 


6 

6 

6 

6 

4 

4 

2 

2 

9 

4i 

8 

6 

2 

2 

2 

1 

10 

8 

4 

3 

4 

3 

2 

1 

7 

6* 

10 

7 

2 

1 

8 

3 

9 

4* 

67J 


45 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

English  literature 

Economics 

Geology 

Bacteriology 

(^mmon  crops 

Small  grains 

Cotton 

Plant  breeding 

Farm  motors. 

Drainage 

Farm  management 

Truck  farming 

Pomology 

Animal  leeding. 

Botany  (tazinomic) .... 
Entomology  (economic) 

Plant  diseases 

Poultry 

Teachmg  agriculture ... . 
MiUtary  drill 

Total 


H 

90 


671 


4 
4 

4 

? 

2 
2 

I' 

2 

? 

2 
2 
2 

li 


3 


SOT7TH  DAKOTA  STATE  COLLEGE. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Couege 
creditB. 


ter- 
hours. 
2  hour 

lab. 
basis. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


orediti 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours. 
2  hour 
lab. 


Rhetoric 

Chemistry  (elementary). 

Farm  crops 

Stock  Judging 

Farm  dairying 

Breeds  of  live  stock 

Modem 

MiUtary 

TotaL 


37 


47 


Botany  (general) 

Chemistry  (qualitative) 

C3iemistry  (organic) 

Veterinary  anatomy 

Extempore  speaking .. . 

Entomology 

Horticulture  (general). . 

Modem  language. 

Military  science 

MUltary  tactics. 

Itotal 


37 


10 
4' 

? 

2 
10 
2 

8 

1 
8 


tfi 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Zoology  (general) 

Soils 

SollfertlUty 

Farm  crops 

Psychology 

English  literature 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


SENIOR  YEAR. 


Economics 

Rural  economlcB 
Heredity 


Geology  Ca0rloultnral).. 
"Elective  (free) 


8 
3 

3 
5 
24 


38 


47 


TotaL.. 


34 
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APPENDIX. 


XrNTVBBSITT  OF  TBKKESSBB. 

The  following  outline  includes,  in  addition  to  the  preecribed  work,  four  connes  to 
meet  major  requirements: 

[Subject  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR^ 


tei^ 
honn. 


Rhetoric  and  composition. 

American  literature 

Mathematics 

Modern  lang^uafe. 

Botany  (general) 


Modem  lamruage. 

Chemistry  (inoreanic). . . 
'^  -'^fcry  (qualitative). 


Zoology  (general) 
Farm  study  (pra 
MiUtaiyddlL. 


(Siemistry  (quafitatiT 
Botany  (agnoultoral) 


iractice).. 


Livestock  (breeds) 

Live  stock  (management) . 

Pomology 

Dairying 

Soilfermity 

MiUtary  drill 


TotaL. 


I 


37 


Total.. 


37 


JUNIOR  YEAR 

Ent^h  literature 

Chemistry  (quantitative) 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Geology 

Bacteriology 

Veterinary  anatomy 

Animal  diseases 

Forage  and  fiber  crops 

Cereal  crops 

Animal  nutrition 

Stock  Judging 

Total 


SENIOR  YEAR 

Animal  breeding 

Plant  pathology 

Economics 

Economics  (agricultural) 

Farm  crops  (advanced)  * 

SoilfertlUty* 

Plant  breeding* 

Economic  entomology  * 

Total 


30 


AaBICUI/rUBAI.  ANB  MECHANICAI.  COULEGE  OF  TEXAS. 

[Subject  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours. 


SOP^OMORE  YEAR. 


ter- 

bOOTB. 


Crop  production 

Live  stock  (types) 

Botany  (general) 

Chemistry  (inorganic) 

Rhetoric  and  oomixnition 

DaUying 

Physics 

Military  science 

MiUtary  drill 

Total 


43 


Live  stock  (breeds). . . . 

Poultry 

Zoolocy 

Chemistry  (organic). . . 

Geology 

Engli^  literature 

Ilorticulture  (general), 
Vegetable  gardening. . . 
Veterinary  practice. . . . 

Military  drill 

Military  science 

Total 


41 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Soils 

Farm  crops 

Chemistry  (analytical)  — 
Chemistry  (agricultural) . . 

Argumentation. 

Farm  machinery  * 

DrainaM 

Surveyvog 

Soil  mapping* 

Entomology  (systematic) . 
Entomolof?y  (economic). . . 
MiUtary  drill 


Total.. 


40 


SENIOR  YEAR. 

Economics 

Economics  (rural) 

PubUc  speaking 

Plant  breeding 

Soils  (advanced) 

SoilfertiUty 

Marketing 

Animal  nutrition 

Farm  management 

Farm  management  (advanced) 

Cost  accounting  * 

MiUtary  driU 

Total 


39 
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AQBIOULTUKAIi  COLLEGE  OF  XriAH. 

Studentfl  are  requited  to  complete  the  work  of  the  following  groups:  Major  subject, 
16  hours;  minor  subject,  12  hours;  biological  science,  12  hours;  exact  science,  *24 
hours;  language  (Ehiglish  or  foreign),  16  hours;  social  science,  12  hours;  military  science, 
12  hours;  free  electives,  28  hours.  The  following  outline  has  been  prepared  to  meet 
these  requirements  and  represents  the  work  of  a  student  specializing  in  agronomy. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


CoUcge 
credits. 


SemeB- 
ter- 

hours. 

(3-hr. 
lab. 

basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Cdkge 
credits. 


SenieA* 
ter- 

hours. 

(3-hr. 
lab. 

basis.) 


Rhetoric 

Modem  language 

Chemistry  (inorKanic). . 

(}ereal  crops , 

Forage  crops 

Military  drill 

Military  science 

Elective  (fipoe) 


4 
0 
18 

? 

2 
4J 


*  Total.. 


34 


Modem  language 

Chemistmorganic) 

Geology  (eooDomlc) 

Botany  (general) 

Soils 

Mflitaiy  drill 

Military  science 

Elective(free) 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Eoononiics. 

Seminar 

Soil  bacteriology 

Eoanomlc  entomology. . . . 

Plant  pathology 

Elective  (Itee) 

Total 


34 


6 
3 
8 
9 

? 

2 


37 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


if^r*^t["g 

Physics I! 

Bacteriology 

Soils  (comparative) . . . 
Elements  of  dairying. . 

MiUtary  drill 

Mflftaryacience 

Elective  (free) 


Total. 


34 


6 
8 

6 
8 

4 
2 

3 

8 

^ 

2 

3 

2 

2 

7 

81 

37} 


30 


6 
15 


33i 


UNXVBBSZTY  OF  VEBMONT. 

The  following  represents  the  work  required  for  the  curriculum  in  animal  industry. 
[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Semester 
hours. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


hours. 


Trigonometry 

Analytical  geometrv 

Cheznlstry  umneral) 

Rhetoric  ana  composition . 

Modem  language 

Dairying 

Botany  (general). . 


Drawing  and  surveying 

Physic^  training  (gymnastics). 
MlUtary  science 


I-otal.. 


41 


Botany  (general) 

Zoolorar  (agricultural) 

EnglM  literature 

Soils 

Stock  feeding 

Live  stock  (breeds) , 

Olericulture , 

Forestry , 

Physical  training  (gymnastics) 
Military  science < 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Milk  production 

Diseases  of  domestic  animals. . 

Poultry  husbandry 

Farm  management 

Farm  mechanics 

Pomology 

Rural  eccnomics 

Forgina; 

Agricultural  chemistry* 

Commercial  law* 

Economics* 

Total 


JUNIOR  YEAR. 


Anatomy  of  domestic  animals 

Physiology,  etc.,  of  domestic  animals.. 


Farm  management 

Bacteriology 

Pomology 

Dairy  msnuiiscturBS 

Stockjudging 

General  electrical  engineering . 

Stock  breed^ 

Argumentation 

Bnglishliterature 


Total.. 


86 


36 
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APPB2n)IZ. 

vntomzA  POLYTBGHsnc  xNsnruCT. 


The  following^  represents   the   work   required  for  the  caniculmu  in  general 
agjHcultiire. 

[Subjects  followed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  Absolutely  required.) 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


CoUege 
credits 
(hours 

per 
week). 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours. 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


CoUese 
credits. 


Semes- 
ter- 
hours. 


Rhetoric 

Modem  language 

Algebra 

Oeometry 

Trigonometry 

Physics 

Physics  laboratory . . . . 
Chemistry  (inorganic). 
Chemistnr  labaratory . 
Drawing  (mechanical) 
Drawing  (freehand) . .. 

fiOiqpwork 

Military  training 


Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR 

English  literature 

Modem  language 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Plant  pathology 

Farm  crops 

Farm  croi>s  laboratory 

Animal  parasites 

Zoology 

Animal  breeding 

Soil  physics 

Soil  phTsics  laboratory. . . , 

Quantitative  analysis 

Entomology 

Plant  histology 

Dairy  products  (testing) . . 
Military  training 

Total 


117 


57  ; 


Rhetoric 

Modem  language 

Drainage 

Farm  machinery 

Cost  accounting 

Orchard  technique 

Chemistry  (inorganic) 

Qualitative  analysii 

Surveying A 

Surveying  (practical) 

Live  stock  rbreeds) 

Live  stock  judging 

Veterinary  anatomy,  etc . 
Horticulture  (principal). . 

Botany  (stmctural) 

Botany  (systematic) 

Farm  buildings 

Military  training 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 
Economics 

Farm  miinAgi^inAnt. 

Chemistry  (agricultural) . . 

Geology  (meral)* 

Qeology  laboratory* 

Vegetable  physiology 

Genetics 

Bacteriology  (eeneral) .... 
Bacteriology  (laboratory) . 

Animal  nutrition 

Live  stock  management. . 

Animal  ^f<ffflMHWT 

Veterinary  clinic 

Dairy  technology 

Butter  making 

Cheese  making 

Military  training 

Total 


9 
9 
3 
8 
3 

? 
? 

6 
« 
9 
6 
3 
6 
6 
3 
18 


6 
« 

2 

3 

? 
2i 

2 
2 
4 
3 
4 
2 
2 
2 
1 
6 


117 


57 


117 


67 


18 


4 
2 
6 
4 
1 
2 
4 
2 
5 
4 
2 
6 
3 
2 
2 
2 
6 


117 


57 
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STATE  OOLLBOB  OF  WAflHINQTON. 

(Sabjects  foUowed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  reqoirad.] 


IfiS 


FRESHMiLN  YEAR. 


Field  CTODs 

Livestock  (types) 

Rhetoric  and  composition 

English  literature 

Chemistry  (inorganic) 

Chemistry  (qnafitatlve) 

FhyslGS 

Zoology 

Geology 

Library  practice 

lOUtarydrlU 

Physical  culture 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Modem  language 

Cereal  eroi>8 

Principles  of  Itedlng 

Prtndplee  of  breeding  (plant  or  animal) 

Poultry  husbandry 

Rural  economics* 

Elective  (limited) 

Elective  (free) 

Total 


Semester- 
hours. 


m 


SOPHOMORE  TEAR. 


Fruitgrowing 

Soil  physics 

SoUforttUty 

Farm  machinery 

Chemistry  (orgaoic).. 
Bacteriology 


Botany  (general) 

Plant  pathology 

Rhetoric  and  composition. , 

Physical  culture. 

Ififltary  drill 


Total.. 


Semester- 
hours. 


41 


SENJOR  YEAR. 


Modem  language.... 

Economics 

Farm  TTHMiag^mfflit . , 
ElecUve  (limited)... 
Elective(&ee) 


37 


Total. 


10 

6 

8 

7 
llj 


MJ 


WEST  VIRGINIA  UJM1VKB.SITY. 

In  addition  to  the  preecribed  work,  several  coiuBes  that  have  been  suggested  by 
the  major  department  have  been  included  in  the  schedide  for  the  junior  and  senior 
years. 


FRESHMAN  YEAR. 


Uni- 
ver- 

crea- 
its. 


ter 
hours 
(a-hr. 
lab. 
basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Uni- 

VBT- 

crea- 
its. 


Semes- 
ter 
hours 

basis). 


Chemistry  (organic) 

Botany  (general) 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Vegetable  gardening 

Farm  management  (elementary). 

Afiicnlture  (general) 

Rhetoric  and  composition 

English  literature 

Mffitarysdeooe 

TotaL 

,  JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Eoonomios , 

Baoterioloi^ , 

l^iemistry  (organic) 

Farm  nia^fig***nff**t- .  ............... 

History  (economic) 

Forage  crops* , 

Plant  physiology* 

Entomology  (ecanomio)* 

Orain  growing* 

Sou  fertility* 

Eleottve(lree) 

Total 


36 


41 


Zoology 

Physics 

Live  stock  (management) . 

Dairying 

Poultry i 

Pomology 

Farm  crops 

Soilfertilfty 

Entomology 

Military  science 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Sociology 

Farm  management 

Plant  breeding* 

Seminar 

Soil  chemistry* 

Soil  bacteriology* 

Farm  machinery* 

Elective. 

Total 


38 


44 


40 


34 


8 

10 


38 
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DHXVJSIiSITT  OJf  WISCXmSEV. 

Hie  f oUofwiiig  <mtline"'roproBontB  the  leqimed  woA  for  stodentB  entering  tlie  imi. 
Tenxty  withoat  modem  language.  A  Bepaiate  Khedule  is  offered  far  those  iriio 
present  modem  language  upon  admisBdon.  In  addition  to  the  genenlly  prescribed 
w(Hk  the  schedule  presented  here  includes  eight  courees  to  meet  the  major  and  minar 
requirements  in  the  senior  year. 

iSublflcU  foUowed  by  wtcrisk  (*)  not  abaolntoly  nqiiind.1 


FBE8HMAN  YKAR. 

SemaBtcr 
boon. 

SOPHOMOBK  TEAR. 

ban 

6 
8 
10 

2 
3 
2{ 
2 
2 

ClMnitotrT  (qnaatltatlTs) 

'^wniftiT^wiiiifc).       , 

<^>Mnn<ii»^^  ^nnwid) , 

Cbemiitiy  (aniciiltiiiml) 

CQnmto..T 

BiTtiiny (gUMnl)..  x.... 

Uf^tMfllttifil                  

F^nl  fldocatioii  (symnastks) 

Soils  (physics  and  fectiltty) 

zoSjS^SSS)..!!!!^::::::::::.:::: 

Pfa^nricaladucatloaCKymiiMttOB) 

If ffltnry  drill .      ,.  T. .     .       . 

ToUl 

ToUI... 

38 

« 

JUNIOR  YKAB. 

* 
B'Hany  (eccomde) 

10 

SENIOR  YEAR. 
"PliPH  brtedlfjw*. 

PlantbliTBiolflrf.J 

qSSS^!!T.:: :.:. 

Koonomks  (asrkniltural) , 

<Vnd¥» 

Physiol 

AsraoooiT  {DroblfliiiB)* 

lB1ff^v«(liniititi1).,     . 

T^nd  drsJziaM*. . . 

EtocUre  (frw) 

^ant  nutriticn* 

T2i«?tlvft  (limited) 

Elective  (five)...  I 

TotaL 

TOtol 

34 

31 
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The  f  ollowiiig  outtine  shows  the  distribution  of  the  woik  of  the  agronomy  and  general 
agriculture  curriculum.  In  the  junior  year  three  selected  agricultural  courses  have 
been  included  to  satisfy  the  limited  elective  work. 

[Subjects  foUowed  by  asterisk  (*)  not  absolutely  required.] 


FRSSHliAN  YEAR. 


Unl- 
ver- 
sltv 
cred- 
its. 


Semes- 


ter 


basis). 


SOPHOMORE  YEAR. 


Uni- 
vcr- 
sitv 
cred- 
its. 


ter 
hours 

^- 

basis). 


Compoaltiaa 

Botany  (general) 

Cereal  cropa 

Forage  crops 

Algebra...... 

Triyzonoiiijatry 

Mmtary  drill. 

Total 

JUNIOR  YEAR. 

Cbemistry  (qualitative) . . . 
Chemistry  (quantitative).. 

Soils 

Sou  fertility 

Vegetable  gardening* 

Animal  feeding* 

Plant  diseases* 

Elective  (approved) 

MiUtarydrilL 

Total 


6 
10 

4 
4 
5 
5 
3 


37 


Chemistry  (inorganic) 

Surveying 

Irrigation 

Farm  machinery 

Live  stock  (breeds) 

Bacteriology 

Animal  diseases 

Elective  (free) 

Military  drill 

Total 

SENIOR  YEAR. 

Chemistry  (organic) 

Chemistry  (aecicultural) . . 

Farm  management , 

Plant  breeding 

Plant  histology 

Elective  (approved) , 

Total 


32 


10 
3 
3 
6 
6 
5 
3 
2 
3 


41 


81 


30 


5 
R 
2 
2 

1^ 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


Depabtment  op  the  Intebiob, 

Bureau  op  Education, 
Washington,  August  17, 1918. 

Sm:  An  accurate  and  comprehensive  study  of  college  standards 
and  resources  has  been  needed  for  many  years.  Such  a  study  should 
help  college  officers  in  one  part  of  the  coimtry  to  evaluate  credentials 
presented  by  students  from  institutions  in  other  parts.  It  should 
assist  parents  to  select  wisely  the  institutions  to  which  they  shall 
send  their  children.  Above  all,  it  should  enable  college  authorities 
to  compare  their  own  institutions  with  others  and  to  strive  for  the 
most  necessary  improvements.  In  1915,  the  Bureau  of  Education 
secured  the  cooperation  of  a  committee  representing  higher  educa- 
tional associations  for  the  purpose  of  making  such  a  study.  The 
results  are  presented  in  the  accompanying  document,  which  has  been 
prepared  by  Dr.  S.  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education  in  this 
bureau,  who  acted  as  secretary  of  the  conimittee.  They  are  less 
complete  than  could  be  desired,  but  nevertheless  I  believe  they  will 
accomplish,  in  a  measure,  the  object  in  view. 

The  war  is  likely  to  bring  about  considerable  changes  in  colleges 
and  universities.  The  effects  of  it  on  the  financial  status  and 
academic  policies  of  many  institutions  are  already  marked.  As  a 
record  of  the  condition  of  a  majority  of  the  higher  institutions  of 
the  country  in  the  period  immediately  preceding  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  into  the  war,  in  a  period  which  may  prove  to  be  the 
end  of  an  epoch  in  higher  education,  the  accompanying  study  is 
especially  timely.  I  therefore  recommend  it  for  publication  'as  a 
bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Commissumer. 

The  Seobetaby  of  the  Intebiob. 
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RESOURCES  AND  STANDARDS  OF   COLLEGES  OF 
ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

REPORT   OF  THE  COMMITTEE   ON  HIGHER  EDUCATIONAL 

STATISTICS. 


During  the  year  1914-15  the  Bureau  of  Education  organized  a 
committee  made  up  of  repreBentatives  of  the  principal  associations 
dealing  with  higher  education  ior  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
advisability  of  classifying  colleges  and  universities  on  a  national 
scale  and,  if  such  classification  seemed  desirable,  suggesting  methods 
of  procedure.  The  members  of  the  committee,  and  the  association 
represented  by  each,  follow: 

Prof.  Walter  Ballou  Jacobs^  New  England  AagodatUm  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 

Schools. 
Commiflsioner  John  H.  Finlby,  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of 

the  Middle  States  and  Maryland. 
Prof.  Bbrt  E.  Yottno,  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  of  the  Southern 

States. 
Prof.  H.  A.  HoLLiBTER,  North  Central  Association  of  CoUeges  and  Secondary  Schools, 
Dean  R.  D.  SausburYi  Association  of  American  Universities, 
Chancellor  Sahuel  Avbry,  National  Association  of  State  Universities. 
Dr.'  N.  P.  CoLWBLL,  American  Medical  Association. 

President  Charles  S.  Howe,  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Engineering  Education. 
President  D.  J.  Cowling,  Association  of  American  Colleges. 

The  COMMISBIONBR  OF  EDUCATION. 

Dr.  S.  p.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education,  Bureau  of  Education  (secretary). 

Several  other  associations  were  asked  to  furnish  representatives 
for  this  committee  but  dechned. 

The  committee  met  at  the  Bureau  of  Education,  May  3,  1915,  and 
organized  itself  as  a  permanent  committee  on  higher  educational 
statistics  to  cooperate  with  the  Bureau  of  Education  in  the  study  of 
the  standards  of  higher  educational  institutions. 

A  CRITICAL  STUDY  OF  COLLEGE  AND  UNIVERSITY  RESOURCES. 

The  committee  considered  the  attempts  of  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  1911  arid  1912  to  classify  the  colleges  of  the  country  with 
relation  to  the  value  of  the  bachelor's  degree.  It  concluded  that 
the  continuance  of  the  classification  on  this  basis  was  at  the  present 
time,  and  in  view  of  the  resources  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  not 
desirable.  In  place  of  this  it  urged  the  prosecution  of  a  critical 
study  which  should  show  the  resources  and  equipment  and,  as  far 
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as  possible,  the  educational  and  administrative  efficiency  of  colleges 
and  universities.  Because  of  the  essential  differences  in  equipment, 
personnel,  and  standards  exhibited  by  the  different  types  of  higher 
institutions,  it  was  deemed  wise  that  separate  studies  should  be  made 
of/colleges  of  arts  and  sciences,  engineering  schools,  schools  of  agri- 
culture, schools  of  mines,  and  teachers'  colleges.  As  representing 
the  largest  class  of  institutions,  and  also  the  only  ones  not  subject 
to  the  definite  test  of  professional  competency,  the  committee  agreed 
that  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  should  be  the  first  object  of  its  study. 

SPECIAL  INQUraY  TO  COLLEGES  OF  ARTS  AND  SCIENCES. 

The  committee  was  impressed  by  the  success  of  the  procedure  of 
the  North  Central  Association  of  CoUeges  and  Secondary  Schools  in 
establishing  a  group  of  categories  for  recording  the  administrative 
efficiency  and  equipment  of  institutions.  At  a  meeting  of  this  asso- 
ciation held  in  March,  1914,  the  following  10  categories  were  adopted 
as  significant  of  collegiate  standing: 

1.  Number  of  faculty  in  independent  charge  of  claasefl. 

2.  Niunber  of  faculty  with  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy. 

3.  Number  of  matriculated  students. 

4.  Number  of  degrees  granted  in  course. 

5.  Number  of  elementary  courses  of  instruction  actually  given. 

6.  Number  of  advanced  courses. 

7.  Number  of  professional  courses. 

8.  Expenditures  for  salaries. 

9.  Hoiu^s  of  class  instruction  required  of  members  of  the  &culty. 
10.  Material  equipment. 

The  committee  took  tnese  categories  as  the  basis  for  its  inquiry. 
It  instructed  the  chairman  and  secretary  to  prepare  blanks  to  be 
sent  to  the  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  of  the  United  States  which 
would  seek  information  on  these  and  the  following  matters: 

(a)  Admission  requirements. 

(6)  Requirements  for  degrees. 

(c)  Endowment  and  income  (indebtedness). 

{d)  An  analysis  of  the  advanced  degrees  held  by  members  of  the  faculty. 

(«)  The  nimiber  of  students  and  their  distribution  by  classes. 

(/)  The  ratio  of  courses  annoimced  in  the  catalogue  to  those  actually  given. 

(g)  The  annual  appropriations  for  laboratories  and  libraries. 

The  blank  prepared  by  the  chairman  and  secretary  was  sent  to 
members  of  the  committee  for  suggestions  and  reported  to  various 
association  meetings.  As  the  result  of  these  efforts,  numerous  modi- 
fications were  made.  The  blank  as  finally  approved  is  given  below. 
It  was  issued  by  the  committee  to  the  institutions  early  in  1916. 
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14  BE80UBCES  AND  Sl'ANDABDB  OF  COLLEGES. 

It  has  evidently  been  rery  difficult  for  college  officers  to  secoie 
much  of  the  detailed  information  called  for  in  this  blank.  The  diffi- 
culty has  been  most  acutely  felt  by  large  institutions  of  complicated 
organization.  Many  of  the  larger  universities  were  apparently  unable 
to  separate  the  data  relating  to  their  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences 
without  an  unjustifiable  expenditure  of  time  and  money.  Betums 
from  nearly  all  institutions  were  slow  in  coming  in.  Of  the  500 
colleges  addressed,  252  replied  in  the  course  of  a  year.  This  repre- 
sents, approximately,  50  percent  of  the  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences 
in  the  country.  The  committee  was  convinced  that  returns  had  been 
received  from  a  sufficient  number  to  render  the  study  significant  and 
valuable.  The  principal  items  were  accordingly  tabulated  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  a  single  table  (Table  1).  This  table  presents, 
in  the  committee's  judgment,  the  fundamental  facts  regarding  the 
resources  and  standards  of  colleges  of  arts  and  sciences  as  far  as 
these  may  be  recorded  statistically.  To  the  eye  of  the  initiated  the 
entries  in  this  table  tell  their  own  story.  A  somewhat  extended 
interpretation  of  them  appears  to  be  needed,  however,  to  make  the 
record  generally  clear. 

suBcoMMrrrEE  on  definition  of  college  standabds. 

The  committee  conferred  upon  a  subcommittee  consisting  of  Messrs. 
Salisbury,  Young,  and  Capen  the  task  of  interpretation.  The  sub- 
committee was  instructed  to  define,  if  it  seemed  desirable,  the  term 
"college,"  and  possibly  other  terms  relating  to  the  inquiry. 

The  subcommittee  concluded  that,  in  vieW  of  the  large  number  of 
definitions  which  already  have  some  currency,  a  formal  attempt  to 
define  the  term  "college"  would  at  this  time  tend  to  confuse  the 
issue.    It  therefore  adopted  a  different  procedure. 

It  studied  with  care  the  returns  as  tabulated  in  Table  1,  and  on 
the  basis  of  these,  supplemented  by  the  knowledge  which  its  members 
had  from  personal  contact  of  a  large  number  of  collegiate  institu- 
tions, it  formulated  a  group  of  categories  which  it  judged  to  be  im- 
portant in  estimating  college  standards  and  the  vitality  of  collegiate 
institutions.  It  then  indicated  the  minimum  requirement  under  each 
of  these  categories  whicli  every  institution  should  strive  as  soon  as 
possible  to  attain.  It  has  grouped  the  returns  from  the  inquiry  so 
that  the  standing  under  each  of  the  categories  of  the  institutions 
reporting  is  clearly  exhibited.  This  grouping  appears  in  Tables  2 
to  13. 

A  further  word  of  explanation  is  perhaps  desirable.  The  committee 
is  of  the  opinion  that,  in  order  to  be  regarded  as  an  acceptable  college, 
an  institution  may  not  necessarily  be  expected  immediately  to  meet 
the  njiniTTmni  requirement  under  every  one  of  the  categories.    For 
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example,  a  college  might  do  good  work  ''in  a  restricted  field"  with 
a  faculty  smaller  than  is  noted  mider  Section  III  below  and  with 
an  income  smaller  than  suggested  in  Section  I  below.  The  com- 
mittee's purpose  is  rather  to  outline  what  may  be  regarded  as  the 
essential  scope  of  a  successful  collegiate  enterprise.  With  smaller 
resources  and  lower  standards  in  any  of  the  catc^ries  mentioned,  no 
institution  may  view  its  situation  with  complacency.  Due  allowance 
is  made  in  estimating  the  standing  of  institutions  under  the  following 
categories  for  denominational  institutions  whose  budgets  contem-- 
plate  no  salaries  for  instructors  and  whose  discipline  precludes  the 
separation  of  the  college  from  the  preparatory  school.  The  sug^ 
gested  minimum  requirements  under  13  heads  follow: 

SUQOESTED  REQUIBEMENTS  FOB  A  SUCCESSFUL  COLLEGE  OF  ABTS  AND 

SCIENCES. 

I.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  have  an  annual  income  of 
at  least  $40,000.  At  least  three-fifths  of  an  income  as  small  as  $40,000 
should  be  expended  for  salaries  for  teaching  and  administration.  Ex- 
ception is  made  of  certain  denominational  institutions  whose  teaching 
staffs  work  without  salaries. 

II.  A  study  of  conditions  at  niunerous  substantial  institutions 
indicates  that  college  work  of  standard  grade  costs  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $200  a  year  per  student.  The  minimum  productive 
endowment  for  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  be  $250,000.  It 
is  noted,  however,  that  with  advancing  standards  and  prices  this 
amoimt  should  be  rapidly  increased;  probably  twice  as  much  will 
be  needed  in  the  near  future  to  give  an  institution  the  assurance  of 
stability.  Institutions  should  strive  to  bring  their  endowment  to  the 
point  where  it  will  yield  at  least  half  of  the  money  needed  for  annual 
expenses. 

III.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  have  ,as  many  as  11 
departments,  in  each  of  which  at  least  one  teacher  devotes  his  whole 
time  to  collegiate  instruction.  Some  of  the  larger  departments  will 
require  more  than  one  instructor.  The  following  departments  are 
suggested:  English;  modem  languages  (or  French  or  German  or 
Spamsh)  other  than  English;  ancient  languages;  history;  philosophy 
and  psychology;  economic,  political,  and  social  sciences;  mathe- 
matics; physics;  chemistry;  biology  (or  zoology  and  botany) ;  geology, 
and  geography.  .In  addition  it  seems  desirable,  wherever  possible, 
to  separate  the  departments  of  Romance  and  Oermanic  languages, 
and  some  of  the  other  groups  might  well  be  divided,  especially  in  the 
larger  colleges. 

IV.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  have  a  faculty  of  at  least 
15  members  devoting  full  time  to  college  work. 
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V.  If  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  maintains  an  academy  or  pre-, 
paratory  department,  this  department  should  be  ''distinct  in  stu- 
dents, faculty,  and  discipline."  Exception  may  be  made,  as  noted 
above,  of  certain  denominational  institutions  whose  traditions  and 
policy  require  the  inclusion  of  secondary  education  with  collegiate 
education  under  the  same  institutional  control.  In  such  cases  the 
preparatory  department  should  be  administratively  separated  from 
the  college  department. 

VI.  Members  of  the  faculty  of  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should 
have  pursued  graduate  study  in  addition  to  the  bachelor's  degree. 
At  least  one-fourth  of  the  faculty  should  hold  the  degree  of  doctor  of 
philosophy  or  degrees  Tepresenting  equivalent  scholarly  attainments 
bestowed  hy  reputdble  graduate  schools.  At  least  three-fourths  of  the 
faculty  should  have  secured  the  master's  degree  in  course  at  a  repu- 
table graduate  school. 

VII.  Fifteen  hours  of  teaching  a  week  should  be  regarded  as  the 
maximimi  program  of  a  college  teacher. 

VIII.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  credit  hours  a  week  for  each  student  for 
36  weeks  a  year  for  four  years  should  be  regarded  as  the  normal  pro- 
gram of  work  for  students. 

IX.  While  heretofore  14  units  of  secondary  work  has  been  regarded 
as  the  acceptable  minimum  for  admission  to  college,  and  at  the  time 
of  the  issuance  of  this  inquiry  represented  the  standard  set  "by  most 
standardizing  agencies,  there  is  now  a  general  tendency  to  raise  this 
requirement  to  15  units.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  require 
16  units  for  unconditional  admission.  In  judging  the  reports  of  col- 
leges appearing  in  this  study,  bowever,  lie  prevailing  standard  of 
1915  should  be  taken  into  account. 

X.  The  maximum  number  of  conditions  allowed  should  not  exceed 
two. 

XI.  The  average  salary  for  assistant  professors  in  26  colleges  *  of 
unquestioned  standing,  in  Table  1,  is  $1,369.  *  The  average  salary  of 
professors  at  the  same  group  of  institutions  is  $2,174.  Conditions  of 
living  differ,  and  an  absolute  standard  can  not  justly  be  set  up.  Col- 
leges should  plan  to  make  their  salary  schedules  approximate  at  least 
the  foregoing  averages. 

XII.  Recitation  or  quiz  sections  should  not  contain  more  than 
from  20  to  30  students.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  students  should  be  the 
limit  in  laboratory  sections. 

1  Pomona  College,  CaL.;  mils  College,  Gal.;  Trinity  College  Conn.;  Oeoi^e  Washington  Unlyanity, 
D.  C;  Emory  College,  Ga.;  Knox  College,  HI.;  Butler  College,  Ind.;  Moroingside  College,  Iowa;  Wash- 
bum  College,  Eans.;  H.  Sophie  Newoomb  Memorial  College,  La.;  Bowdoln  College,  Me.;  Ooucher  College, 
Md.;  Boston  University,  Mass.;  Clark  College,  Mass.;  Carleton  College,  Minn.;  Washington  Unlverstly, 
Mo.;  Hobart  College,  N.  Y.;  Ohio  Wesleyan  Univeisity;  Reed  College,  Oreg.;  Lafayette  College,  P».; 
Haverford  College,  Pa.;  VanderbQt  Univerglty,  Tenn.;  Mlddlehury  College,  Vt.;  RdDdolph-Mafoa 
WflRMWH  C^dl^  Vfk.;  Beloit  CoUoge^  Wis. 
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Xiil.  At  least  $1,000  a  yeax  should  be  expended  for  the  purchase 
of  new  books  and  periodicals  for  the  library.  Probably  two  qr  three 
times  this  figure  would  be  needed  to  keep  the  library  in  a  sound  con- 
dition. A  sijnilar  sum  should  be  appropriated  annually  for  the  pur- 
chase of  new  equipment  and  apparatus  for  scientific  laboratories. 

TABLES. 

Table  1  is  a  sumngiary  in  which  the  principal  facts  derived  from  the 
inquiry  are  presented.  The  succeeding  tables  exhibit  the  same  mate- 
rial, but  are  designed  for  convenience  of  reference.  Each  table  shows 
the  status  of  all  the  reporting  institutions  with  respect  to  one  or  two 
of  the  suggested  requirements  for  a  successful  college  of  arts  and 
sciences  or  juxtaposes  two  related  categories  appearing  in  the  sum- 
mary table.  Each  is  preceded  by  a  brief  statement  of  the  points 
illustrated. 

77642**-— 18 2 
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BESOURCES  AND  STANDARDS  OF   COLLEGES. 


FINANCIAL  FOUNDATION. 


Suggested  Requirements  I  and  II. — I.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
should  have  an  annual  income  of  at  least  $40,000.  At  least  three 
fifths  of  an  income  as  small  as  $40,000  should  be  expended  for  sal- 
aries for  teaching  and  administration.  Exception  is  made  of  certain 
denominational  institutions  whose  teaching  staflfs  work  without 
salaries. 

II.  A  study  of  conditions  at  numerous  substantial  institutions 
indicates  that  college  work  of  standard  grade  costs  somewhere  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $200  a  year  per  student.  The  minimum  pro- 
ductive endowment  for  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should  be 
$250,000.  It  is  noted,  however,  that  with  advancing  prices  this 
amount  should  be  rapidly  increased;  probably  twice  as  much  will 
be  needed  in  the  near  future  to  give  an  institution  the  assiurance  of 
stabihty.  Institutions  should  strive  to  bring  their  endowment  to 
the  point  where  it  will  yield  at  least  half  the  money  needed  for  annual 
expenses. 

Table  2. — Productive  endowment,  income ^  and  debt,  191^15, 
[Tax-supported  institutions  are  masked  with  t  and  Roman  Tatholic  institutions  with  *.] 


Institutions. 


Endow- 
ment. 


Income. 


Debt. 


University  of  Alabamaf 

Uni versi ty  of  Arlzonaf 

Central  college,  Arkansas 

Hendrix  Col  lege,  A  rkansas 

Pomona  Colle^^,  California 

Occidental  College,  California 

Mills  College,  California 

University  of  Hedlands,  California 

University  of  Santa  Clara,*  California 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  university,  California 

University  of  Coloradof 

Colorado  College 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado 

Trinity  College,  Connecticut 

Yale  University,  Connecticut 

Oallaudet  College,  District  of  Columbia 

George  Washington  University,  District  of  Columbia. 
Howard  University  (colored).  District  of  Columbia... 

University  of  Floridat 

Columbia  College.  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Womenf 

University  of  Georgiat 

Atlanta  University  (colored),  Georgia 

Cox  College,  Georgia 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia 

Piedmont  College,  Georgia 

Bessie  Ti  ft  Col  lege,  Georgia 

Brenau  College,  Georgia 

Emory  Univeisitv,  Georgia 

Shorter  College,  (reorgia 

University  of  Idahof 

Aurora  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Weslevan  University 

Blackburn  College,  Illinois 

De  Paul  University,"  Illinois 

Loyola  University,"  UlLnois 

James  Millildn  University,  Illinois 

Knox  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Woman's  College 

LiJce  Forest  College,  Illinois 

Erances  Shimer  School,  Illinois 

Northwestern  College,  Illinois 

Rocklord  College,  Illinois 


1637,467 
10,500 


295,000 
673,198 
312,000 
486,310 
97,000 


23,975,338 

83,000 

1,042,592 

420,000 

1,226,801 

16,152,836 


9210,421 

423,021 

29,193 

39,966 

347,133 

50,727 

80,774 

50,506 

274,200 

1,235,891 

300,436 

148,887 

140,000 

83,835 

1,777,134 


0 

0 

124,000 

58,886 

0 

8,000 

0 

125,529 


5,000 
0 


136,340 
309,018 
219,650 


220,954 
203,964 
170,297 


372,270 
107,563 


175,568 

105,000 

6,000 


97,885 
286,302 
62,927 
31,000 
38,700 
94,711 
34,719 
56,000 
151,860 


0 
0 
0 

25,000 
0 
0 

42,709 


50,000 
666,346 


70,560 
264,867 


35,150 
U  000 
87,000 
27,000 
65,500 


373,729 
248,813 


49,851 
14,618 
53,434 


0 
13,000 


208,777 
504,463 
123,155 
832,938 
78,926 
250,529 
208,976 


96,588 
71,155 
104,984 
216,153 
43,823 
40,082 
92,189 


I 

6 

89,000 

0 
30,000 
55,000 
13,000 
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Tablb  2. — Productive  endovmient,  income^  and  debt^  1914-15 — Continued. 
[Taz-sapported  Institutions  are  marked  with  t  and  Roman  Catholic  institutions  with  *.] 


Institutions. 


Endow- 
ment. 


Aufustana  Ck>lleee,  Illinois 

Tnrtli^n**^  Univeratyt 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 

E!arlham  College,  iT^dtf^^ft 

Franklin  College,  Indiana 

De  Pauw  University,  Indiana 

Butler  College.  Indiana 

University  ol  Notre  Dame,*  Indiana. . 

Taylor  University,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  Teachers  Collegef 

Coe  College,  Iowa. .' 

Wartburg  College^  Iowa 

Bes  Moines  College,  Iowa 

Drake  University,  Iowa 

Parsons  Colleee,  Iowa. 

State  University  ol  lowaf 

Cornell  College,  loiira 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Kominfside  College,  Iowa 

Buena  vista  College,  Iowa. 

HIdland  College,  Kansas 

College  of  Emporia,  Kansas ,... 

Ottawa  University,  Kansas 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooi)er  College!  Kansas 

Washburn  College,  Kansas 

Southwestern  College,  Kansas 

Ogden  College,  Kentucky 

Centre  College,  Kentucky 

Georgetown  College,  Kentucky 


$441,784 
744,000 
'739,800 
493,538 
300,519 
1,425,959 


1,290 


750,000 
19,000 
111,000 
804,766 
235,176 
494,338 
861,223 
89,826 
400,000 
23,000 
85,000 
112,000 
236,786 
115,000 
139,271 
363,377 
130,000 
200,000 


University  of  Kentuckyf 

Transylvania  College,  Kentucky 

University  of  Louisvllle,t  Kentucky 

Bethel  Collttge,  Kentucky 

H.  Sophie  Newoomb  Memorial  College^  Louisiana.. 

Loyola  University,*  Louisiana. 

Bowdoin  Colleee,  Maine 

Bates  College,  Maine.. 


275,000 
205,000 
319,612 


63,800 
2,765,000 


University  of  Mainei 
St.  John's  College.  *' 


let 

Marvland. 
Caryfand.. 


2,312,868 
749,993 
252,050 


Ooucher  CoUege,  Marylauu 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Maryland 

Morcan  College  (colored),  Maryland 

Washington  College,  Maryland 

Hock  Hill  CoUeee,*  Maryland 

Hood  College.  Maryland 

Maryland  CoUege  for  Women , 

Amherst  College,  Massachusetts 

Boston  University,  Massachusetts 

Harvard  University,  Massachusetts 

Smith  College,  Massachusetts 

Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts — , . . . 
Mount  Holyoke  Colleee,  Massachusetts . 

Tufts  College,  MassacAusetts., 

Clark  College,  Massachusetts.: 

Alma  College.  Michigan 

University  of  Iflchigant 

St.  John's  Unlvendty  .•  Minnesota 

Aufisburg  Semtnarv,  Minnesota ^ 

Carleton  College,  Minnesota 

Hamllne  University  .Minnesota 

Macalester  College,  Minnesota 

College  of  St.  Cathertoe.*  Minnesota 

Oustavus  Adolphus  College,  Minnesota . 

College  of  St.  Teresa,*  Minnesota 

Mississippi  College 

Meridian  College,  Mississippi 

University  of  MissfSsippit 

Stephens  College,  Missouri 

Westminster  College,  Missouri 

WUUam  JeweU  College,  Missouri 

Park  College,  Missouri 

Lindenwood  College,  Missouri 

Forest  Park  College,  Missouri 

St.  Louis  University,  Missouri 

Washington  University,  Missouri 

Drury  College,  Missouri 

Central  Wedeyan  College,  Missouri 

UnlTerBltyofMontMwf* 


473,831 

7,287,077 

56,000 


42,500 


2,736,058 

1,308,809 

28,471,046 

2,182,296 

896,310 

1, 426, 173 

3,020,204 

1,300,000 

401,070 

963,193 


32,670 
871,937 
842,000 
468,739 


265,000 
'*i25,'666 


700,000 
40,000 


853,085 
453,876 
22.000 


Income. 


199,914 
15  ,000 

57,702 
117,561 

48,253 
127,726 

45,314 


47,135 
331,865 
63,452 
19,797 
51,229 
189,718 
38,217 
986,513 
132,079 
18,850 
46,344 
20,072 
25,000 
36,549 
38,978 
20,045 
21,453 
78,753 
43,615 
11,018 


41,215 
321,062 
41,270 
79,250 
12,490 
166,936 


151,563 
89,809 

364,042 
53,000 

212,569 

628,830 
34,213 
62,795 
26,000 
71,840 


221,817 

222,474 

8,019,602 

736,734 

119,676 

336,998 

301,955 

85,250 

54,673 

2,321,241 

71,146 

21,007 

204,584 

63,264 

55,796 


42,295 
72,500 
60,293 


209,500 
49,000 


84,047 
91,708 
128,307 


6,455,804 
2.50,000 
209.000 


716,471 
54,084 
24,607 

215;945 
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Table  2. — Productive  endowment ,  income,  and  debt,  lW-^1 5— Continued, 
[Tax-supported  institutions  are  marked  with  t  and  Roman  Catholic  institutions  with  *.] 


Institutions. 


Endow- 
ment. 


Income. 


Debt. 


Bellevue  College,  Nebraska 

Union  Collie,  Nebraska 

Doane  College.  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraskaf 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Artsf. . 

College  of  St.  Eliiabeth,' New  Jersey 

Upsala  College,  New  Jersey 

University  of  New  Mexicof 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachersf 

Alfred  University,  New  York 

St.  Stephen's  College,  New  York 

Wells  College,  New  York 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New  York 

Elmlra  College,  New  York. 

Hobart  College,  New  York 

CoUege  of  New  Rochelle,'  New  York 

Barnard  CoUege,  New  York 

Columbia  University,  New  York 

CoUege  ofthe  City  of  New  Yorkt 

Hunter  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  Yorkt 

New  York  University 

Vassar  CoUege,  New  York 


115,085 


282,757 
787,255 
950,000 


411,963 
102,733 
10  i,  400 
747,940 
119,780 
750,073 


VaWSCM  V/VUO^O,  JL-^VVT     XUIJk. 

University  of  Rochester,  New  York 

Union  University,  New  York 

University  of  North  Carollnaf 

Davidson  CoUege,  North  CaroUna 

Trinity  College.  North  Carolina 

Elon  College,  North  Carolina 

OuUford  College,  North  Carolina 

Shaw  University  (colored),  North  Carolina 

Weaver  College,  North  Carolina 

Salem  Academy  and  College,  North  Carolin^i... 

University  of  North  Dakotaf 

Municipal  University  of  Akron,t  Ohio 

Ohio  Universityt 

Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Ohio 

Bluflton  College,  Ohio 

CedarvUle  College,  Ohio 

University  of  Concinnatl,t  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  University,  Ohio 

Capital  University,  Ohio 

St.  Mary  College,*  Ohio 

Defiance  College,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  university 

Kenyon CoUege,  Ohio.. 

Marietta  CoUege.  Ohio 

Muskingum  College,  Ohio 

Miami  Uniyersity,t  Ohio 

Oxford  CoU^  lor  Women,  Ohio ^ 

Western  College  for  Women,  Ohio 

Lake  Erie  CoUege,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College,  Ohio 

Otterbein  University,  Ohio 

College  of  Wooster,  Ohio 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oklahomaf 

Albany  College,  Oregon 

Padflc  University,  Oregon 

McMinnvllle  CoUege,  Oregon 

Reed  College,  Oregon 

Padflc  Coir«e,  Oregon 

W^illamette  University,  Oregon 

Moravian  CoUctf^e,  Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania 

Beaver  College,  Pennsylvania 

Wilson  College,  Pennsylvania 

Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  College 

Haverford  Collie,  Pennsylvania 

Pranklhi  and  MarshaU  CoUege,  Pennsylvania. . 
Lincoln  University  (colored),  Pennsylvania. . . 

Allegheny  College,  Pennsylvania 

Irving  Female  CJollege,  Pennsylvania 

Albright  CoUege,  Pennsy I vama 

Westminister  CoUege,  Pennsylvania 

Drexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania 

Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquehaqna  University,  Pennsylvania ,,.,,.. 


1,5H6,137 
30,900,471 


1,393.805 

1,600,105 

1,650,629 

982, 173 

148,594 

285,000 

1,395,292 

86,460 

175,000 

51, 122 


S3«,155 

66,158 

45,448 

1,368,039 

273,236 

48,675 

13, 158 

62,577 

110,103 

36,307 

40,546 

140,774 

236,341 

104,543 

125,800 

70,289 

262,423 

4,204,937 

526, 108 

550, 124 

630,415 

774,613 

139,996 

140,117 

261,6.58 

61,830 

118,829 

62,686 

43.600 

37,257 


170,266 

1,705,761 

82,753 

150,000 

535, 102 
45,000 
85,907 

869,671 
3,526,608 

145,309 


113,367 
268,947 

65,833 
419,250 

46,447 

10,456 

7,708 

867,985 

438,278 

24,883 


273,266 
990,100 
509,002 
556,428 
123, 124 
109,775 
1,000 
193,616 
244,852 
78,000 
250,000 

1,229,578 
65,000 
133,813 

3,670,000 
204,219 
224,554 
60,450 

3,000,000 
110,000 
516,555 
108,352 

2,002,300 

12,000 

71,475 

620,128 

390,000 

2,000,268 
485,645 
280,453 
425,000 


300,000 

435,390 

2,000,000 

6,025,177 

72,000 


41,688 

145,300 
66,841 
42,929 
50,016 

328,734 
53,127 

112,384 
76,189 
8,200 
59,196 

210,004 
14,315 
17,268 

231,147 
22,225 
31,802 
27,247 

122,850 

7,500 

39,080 

33,402 

280,562 
24,667 
65,416 

130,484 
65,000 

160,588 
47,705 
35,951 

102,568 
35,541 
41,487 
69,914 
95,138 
1,738,088 
31,600 


$34,000 

0 

40,765 

0 

0 


21,620 
0 
0 
0 

40,000 

40,000 

2,000 

0 

0 

52,122 
0 
0 
0 
0 
645,000 


0 

0 

100,315 

0 

0 

52,515 

60,000 


13,200 

38,500 
5,346 

0 
52,650 
70,000 

0 


20,000 


18,000 

0 
97,000 

0 
15,155 

0 
15,000 
3,000 
36,770 
3,434 
4,000 

0 

0 
54,000 
45,000 
30,665 

0 
21,570 
28,000 

0 
51,265 

0 
13,000 
126,232 

0 
96,578 

0 
21,709 
11,882 


0 
80,000 


50,000 
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Institutions. 


Pennsvlvania  State  Collegef 

Swarthmore  Colleffe,  Pennsvlvanla 

Washington  and  J^erson  College.  Pennsylvania. 

Wavnesbuiv  Collecre,  Pennsylvania 

College  of  Charleston  J-  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Carolinaf 

Furman  University,  South  Carolina 

Columbia  College,  South  Carolina 

Converse  College,  South  Carolina 

WofTord  College,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Dakotat 

King  College.  Tennessee 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Tusculum  College,  Tennessee 

KnoxvlUe  College  (colored),  Tennessee 

Ifilligan  College,  Tennessee 

Tennessee  College 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Tennessee. . 

Fisk  university  (colored),  Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  University.  Tennessee 

University  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

University  of  Texasf 

Howard  Payne  College,  Texas 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas 

Baylor  University,  Texas 

UiUversityofUtaht 

Middlebury  (College,  Vermont 

St.  Michaers  College,*  Vermont 

Bridgewater  College,  Virginia 

University  of  Vlrginiaf 

Roanoke  Institute,  Virginia 


Emory  and  Henry  College,  Virdnia 

Hampden-Sldney  College,  Vlipnia 

HolUns  College,  WginJi 

Washington»and  Lee  University,  Vindnia 

Randolph-BCacon  Woman's  College,  vii:ginla.i 

Richmond  College,  Virginia. 

Virginia  Union  University  (colored) 

College  of  William  and  Hary,t  Virginia 

University  of  Washlnjrtont 

Spokane  College,  Washington 

Davis  and  Elkins  College,  West  Virginia 

Lawrence  College.  Wisconsin 

Belolt  CoIleg©,J1soonsin 

University  of  Wlsconsint 

Milton  College,  Wisconsin 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin 

Kilwaukee-Downer  College,  Wisconsin 

Mission-House,  Wisconsin 

Campion  College,*  Wisconsin 

Ripon  College,  Wisconsin 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy,*  Wisconsin. . . 


Endow- 
ment. 


1508,913 

1,627,447 

014,396 

86,060 

306,300 


156,358 
104,179 


2b,  000 
407,519 
177,861 

10,500 


2,000,000 
190,592 

2,150,000 
393,282 

2,000,000 


10,000,000 
180,000 
305,904 


518,983 


20,168 
2,211,472 


25,000 
180,654 


878,902 
262,000 


100,000 

151,327 

5,000,000 


100,000 
896,211 
1,339,241 
782,662 
145,153 
8,500 
216,207 
20,000 
50,000 
252,199 


Income. 


$241,309 
927,009 
68,941 
20,685 
22,102 
142,227 
49,447 


74,667 
39,578 
194,772 


49,917 
64,011 
41,580 


52,536 
169,243 

54,242 
268,292 
131,736 
602,609 

22,000 
529,000 

82,880 
148,919 
241,919 
126,925 

22,450 

26,414 
444,315 


53,254 

25,712 

107,489 

104,759 

202,900 


38,113 
53,550 
564,804 


16,600 
110,566 
138,298 
2,767,701 
20,835 
28,455 
131, 164 


65,770 
60,784 
35,134 


Debt. 


0 

$118,323 

2,000 

0 


0 

42,486 

0 


72,000 


^» 

23,077 

0 

6 

1 

325,4  0 

0 

00 

100,000 

420,94 

0 

0 

0 


0 
200,000 


0 
42,000 


3,000 

18,000 

0 


18,508 

6,500 

0 

2,200 

900 


45,000 
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Table  7. — Faculty — Number  holding  bachelor's  degree^  nuuter'a  degree,  and  doctor's 
degree  (excluding  honorary  degrees) ,  1925-16. 


Institutions. 


Number 

Total 
number 
of  mem- 
bers of 
facolty. 

Number 
holding 

only 

bachelor's 

degree. 

Nimiber 
holding 
master's 

degree 
and  none 

higher. 

d2SSl 
doctor'a 

(exSod- 
inghon- 

degiei). 

34 

5 

8 

10 

28 

7 

10 

6 

18 

6 

3 

1 

13 

7 

6 

0 

45 

17 

12 

13 

22 

5 

6 

8 

34 

11 

7 

5 

30 

7 

6 

0 

8 

145 

28 

37 

71 

75 

22 

23 

34 

35 

» 

14 

8 

31 

7 

11 

10 

25 

4 

9 

13 

104 

4 

16 

82 

16 

4 

6 

38 

4 

9 

14 

25 

12 

11 

17 

4 

2 

10 

20 

6 

1 

21 

5 

5 

31 

3 

13 

IS 

17 

4 

3 

11 

5 

9 

14 

7 

2 

28 

3 

13 

le 

11 

2 

25 

18 

2 

16 

6 

8 

16 

7 

4 

12 

9 

4 

40 

14 

10 

11 

12 

6 

0 

18 

5 

8 

12 

9 

1 

20 

3 

12 

18 

30 

17 

6 

26 

8 

10 

16 

7 

9 

20 

5 

7 

18 

8 

3 

12 

•      2 

9 

28 

8 

7 

14 

4 

6 

233 

28 

59 

55 

21 

1 

7 

34 

9 

12 

11 

18 

3 

12 

37 

10 

14 

20 

4 

6 

10 

80 

30 

15 

21 

10 

2 

98 

35 

31 

43 

9 

13 

9 

5 

2 

13 

12 

8 

31 

4 

10 

10 

12 

3 

8 

148 

27 

51 

50 

31 

8 

14 

17 

6 

6 

19 

2 

11 

10 

10 

3 

18 

4 

8 

18 

5 

11 

11 

3 

7 

23 

1 

10 

10 

4 

6 

24 

8 

12 

8 

24 

4 

8 

8 

3 

1 

12 

i 

10 

University  of  Alabama. 

University  of  Arizona 

Central  College,  Arkansas 

Uendrlx  College,  A  rkansas 

Pomona  College,  California 

Occidental  CoDege,  California. 

Mills  College,  Cafifomia 

University  of  Redlands,  California 

U niveralt y  of  Santa  Clara,  California 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  Califomla 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado 

Trinity  College,  Connecticut 

Yale  university,  Connecticut 

Qallaudet  College,  District  of  Columbia 

George  Washington  University.  District  of  Columbia. 
Howard  Universitv  (colored).  District  of  Columbia... 

University  of  Florida. 

Columbia  College.  Florida. 

Florida  State  College  for  Women 

Universitv  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (colored),  Georgia 

Cox  College,  Georgia 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia 

Piedmont  College,  Georgia 

Bessie  Tift  Collew,  Georgia 

Brenau  College,  Georgia 

Emory  University,  Georgia 

Shorter  College,  Georgia 

University  ofldaho 

Aurora  CoUege,  Illinois 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Blackburn  College,  Illinois 

De  Paul  University,  Illinois 

Loyola  University,  Illinois 

James  Millikin  University,  lUlnois 

Knox  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Woman's  College 

Lake  Forest  College,  Illinois 

Frances  Shimer  School,  Illinois 

Northwestern  College,  IllinoLs 

Rockford  College,  Illinois 

Augustana  College,  Illinois 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 

EarUiam  College,  Indiana 

Franklin  College,  Indiana 

De  Pauw  University,  Indiana 

Butler  College,  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Taylor  University,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College.  Iowa 

Wartburg  College,  Iowa 

Des  Moines  College,  Iowa. 

Drake  University,  Iowa 

Parsons  College,  Iowa 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Cornell  College,  Iowa. 

General  University  of  Iowa 

Momingside  College,  Iowa 

Suena  Vista  Coll&ge,  Iowa 
idland  College,  Kansas 

College  of  E  mporia,  Kansas 

Ottawa  University,  Kansas 

Kansas  Wesleyan  university 

Cooper  College.  Kansas 

Washburn  College,  Kansas 

Southwestern  College,  Kansas , 

Ogden  College,  Kentucky 

Centre  College,  Kentucky , 
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Table  1,— Faculty — Number  holding  bachelor's  degree,  master's  degree,  and  doctor's 
degree  (excluding  honorary  degrees)^  191&-16 — Continued. 


Ixutltutlons. 


Total 
number 
of  mem- 
bers of 
faculty. 


Number 
holding 

onlv 

bachelor's 

degree. 


Number 
holding 
master's 
degree 
and  none 
higher. 


Number 
holdmg 
doctor's 
desee 
(exclud- 
ing hon- 
orary 
degrees). 


Georgetown  College,  Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania  GoUega.  Kentucky 

University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky , 

Bethel  CouMe,  Kentucky 

H.  Sophie  Newoomb  Memorial  College,  Louisiana 

Loyouk  Unlversit  jr.  Louisiana 

Bowdoin  Collese,  Maine. 

Bates  College,  Maine 

U  niyersit  y  ofMaine 

S t .  John's  College.  Maryland 

Gaucher  CoUege.  Maryland. 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Maryland 

Morgan  College  (colored),  Maryland 

Washington  College.  Mary  land 

Rock  Hill  College,  Maryland 

Hood  College.  Maryland 

Maryland  College  tor  Women 

Amnerst  CoUege,  Massachusetts 

Boston  University,  Massachusetts 

Harvard  University,  Massachusetts 

Smith  CoUege,  Massachusetts 

Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts 

Mount  Holyoke  Colleee,  Massachusetts 

Tufts  College,  Massacnusetts 

Clark  College,  Massachusetts 

Alma  College.  Michigan 

University  of  Midilgan. 

St.  John's  University.  Minnesota. 

Auffsburg  Seminary,  Minnesota 

Carleton  CoUege,  Minnesota 

Hamllne  Un  iverslty,  Minnesota 

Macalester  College,  Ifinnesota 

CoUege  of  St.  Catherine.  Minnesota 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  Minnesota 

CoUege  of  St.  Teresa,  Minnesota 

Mississippi  CoUege -• 

Meridian  College,  Mississippi 

University  of  Hississippi 

Stephens  CoUege.  Missouri 

Westminister  CoUege,  Missouri 

WUUamJeweU  College,  Bilssouri 

Park  CoUege,  Missouri 

Lindenwood  Female  College,  Missouri 

Forest  Park  CoUege,  Missouri 

St.  Louis  University.  Missouri 

Washington  University,  Missouri 

Drury  CoUege,  Missouri 

Central  Wesleyan  CoUege,  Missouri 

University  of  Montana 

Bellevue  College.  Nebraska 

Union  CoUege,  Nebraska 

Doane  CoUege.  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts . 

College  of  fit.  Elitabeth,  New  Jersey 

Upaala  CoUege,  New  Jersey 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 

Alfred  University  of  New  York 

St.  Stephen's  College,  New  York 

WeUs  CoUege,  New  York 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New  York 

ElmiraCoUege,  New  York 

Hobart  CoUege,  New  York 

College  of  Now  RocheUe,  New  York 

Barnard  CoUege,  New  York 

Columbia  University.  New  York 

CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Hunter  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York 

New  York  University 

Vassar  College,  New  York. 


University  of  Rochester,  New  York . 
Union  University,  New  York 


130 
27 
88 
248 
28 
19 
266 
18 
18 
35 
18 
22 
35 
15 
41 
12 
17 
20 
16 
13 
16 
19 
12 
24 
26 
70 
15 
23 
40 
14 
26 
18 
95 
31 
34 
12 
20 
52 
28 
9 
31 
16 
32 
26 
22 
88 
133 
142 
118 
47 
112 
45 
40 
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Tablb  3. — huxyme  and  amount  spent  for  salaries  of  college  teachers — Gondnued. 


Institutions. 


Income, 
1914-15. 


Spent  for 
saknesor 

college 
teachers, 

1914-15. 


MimScfpal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio.. 

OhioUniyersity 

Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Ohio 

Blumon  College,  Ohio 

CedarvUlB  Colkge,  Ohio. 


Uniyersity  of  Cinchinati,  Ohio 

Western  Keserve  University,  Ohio. . 

Capital  University.  Ohio 

St.  Kary  College,  Ohio 

Beflanoe  College,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University , 

Kenyon  College,  Ohio 

Mariette  College.  Ohio 

Musk^gum  College.  Ohio 

MiamiUnlverslty,  Ohio 

Oxford  College  for  Women,  Ohio . . . . 
Western  Coltega  for  Women,  Ohio.. . 

Lake  Erie  Colfcge,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  CoUege,  Ohio 

Otterbein  University.  Ohio 

CoUe^  of  WoGster,  Ohio 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma.! 

Ktogflsher  College,  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  College,  Oregon 

Pacific  University,  Oregon 

McMlnnville  College,  Oregon 

Pacific  College,  Oregon 

Reed  College,  Oregon 

Willamette  University,  Oregon 

Moravian  College,  Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania . . 

Beaver  College,  Pennsylvania 

Wilson  College,  Pennsylvania 

Lafayette  CoO^.  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  College.. 


Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania. , 

VVanklinjuid'Marshall  College,  Pennsylvuiia . 


Lincoln  University  (colored),  Pennsylvania. 

Allegheny  College.  Pennsylvania. . . : 

Irving  Female  College,  Pennsylvania 

Albright  CoUege,  Pennsylvania 

Westminster  College,  Pennsylvania 

Drexei  Institute,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  University,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swartnmore  CoDctf^,  Pennsylvania 

Washington  and  Jenerson  CoDege.  Pennsylvania. 

Waynesburg  College,  Pennsylvania 

CoUege  of  Charleston,^South  Carolina. 


University  of  South  barolina. 

Furman  University,  South  Carolina 

Columbia  College,  South  Carolina 

Converse  College,  South  Carolhia 

Woflord  CoDego,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Dakota 

King  College.  Tennessee 

University  or  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Tusculu  m  College,  Tennesseee 

Knoxville  College  (colored),  Tennessee 

Milllgan  CollGgo,  Tennessee 

Tennessee  College 

George  Peabody  College^for  Teachers,  Tennessee.. 

Ftsk  University  (colored),  Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  University.  Tennessee 

University  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

University  ot  Texas 

Howard  Payne  College,  Texas 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas 

Baylor  University,  Texas 

University  of  Utah 

Middlebury  College,  Vermont 

St.  Michael's  College,  Vermont 

Bridgewater  College,  Virginia 

University  of  Virginia 

Roanoke  Institute,  Virginia 


t65,833 
419,230 
46,447 
23,264 
7,708 
867,985 
438,278 
24,883 


41,688 

145,300 
66,841 
42,929 
50,016 

328,734 
53,127 

112,384 
76,189 
8,200 
59,196 

210,064 
14,315 
17,268 

231,147 
22,225 
31,802 
27,247 
7,500 

122,850 
39,080 
33,402 

280,562 
24,667 
65,416 

130,484 
65,000 

160,588 
47,705 
35,951 

102,568 
35,541 
41,487 
69,914 
95,138 
1,738,088 
31,600 

941,309 

227,009 
68,941 
20,685 
22,102 

142,227 
49,447 


74,567 
39,578 
194,772 


49,917 
64,011 
41,580 


52,536 
169,243 

54,242 
268,292 
131,736 
602,609 

22,000 
629,000 

82,880 
148,919 
241,919 
126,925 

22,450 

25,414 
444,315 


128,128 

36,150 

24,341 

20,720 

6,168 

124,605 

138,922 

17,450 


15,259 
66,777 
21.688 
22,795 
10,061 
53,050 
12,000 
26,752 
25,220 

4,000 
19,470 
50,971 
10,000 

9,600 
72,452 
11,450 
11,270 
13,975 

8,750 
44,325 
12,000 

9,500 
110, 135 

9,354 
13,350 
72,437 
26,350 
56,350 
29.184 
10;766 
40,283 
10,S20 
12,500 
29,479 


256,250 
18,000 

408,059 
70,400 
28,835 
9,000 
12,100 
67,235 


17,208 
23,213 
73,986 


17,200 

7,775 

22,689 

6,000 

7,975 

61.000 

16;  517 

58,000 

20,229 

•239, 107 

10,500 

54,108 

15,100 

37,642 

175, 135 

43,447 


7,200 
98,406 
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Tabub  3. — Income  and  amount  ^pentfor  salariea  of  college  teachen — Gontmued. 


Institutions. 


Income. 
191i-15. 


Spent  for 
salaries  of 

college 
teachers, 

1914-lA. 


Emory  and  Henry  CoIle0B.VirRlnia 

Hampden-Sidney  College,  Virginia 

Holllns  College,  Virginia. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virginia 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  CoUege,  Virginia. 

Richmond  CoUflWB,  Virginia 

Virginia  Union  university  (colored) 

College  of  William  and  Kary,  Virginia 

University  of  Washington 

Spokane  CollegB,  Washington 

IHivisand  Elkins  College,  West  Virginia 

Lawrence  CollegB,  Wisconsin 

Beloit  CoUegetWlsconsin 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  Coiloge,  Wisconsin 

Concordia  Colfege,  Wisconsin 

MHwaukee-Downer  College,  Wisconsin 

MissioD-Hoase,  Wisconsin 

Campion  CoDege.  Wisconsin 

Ripon  CoUege,  Wisconsin 

St.  Clara  Colk^se  and  Academy,  Wisconsin . . . 


S53,254 
25,712 
107,489 
104,759 
202,900 


88,113 
53,550 
564,804 


16,600 
110,566 
138,298 
2,767,701 
20,835 
28,456 
131,164 


65,770 
60,784 
35,134 


112,375 
11,450 
89,801 
63,735 
53,200 

6,000 
34,400 
199,522 

5,000 

6,643 

88,776 

59,006 

483,174 

9,233 
10  680 
31,870 


18,730 
1,260 


NUMBER  OF  DEPABTMENTS. 

Suggested  Requirement  IIL — ^A  college  of  arts  and  sciences  should 
have  as  many  as  11  departments,  in  each  of  which  at  least  one 
teacher  should  devote  his  whole  time  to  collegiate  instruction. 
Some  of  the  larger  departments  wiU  require  more  than  one  instructor. 
The  following  departments  aresuggested:  English;  modem  languages 
(or  French  or  German  or  Spanish)  other  than  Enghsh;  ancient  lan- 
guages; history;  philosophy  and  psychology;  economic,  pohtical, 
and  social  sciences;  mathematics;  physics;  chemistry;  biology  (or 
zoology  and  botany) ;  geology  and  geography.  In  addition,  it  seems 
desirable,  wherever  possible,  to  separate  the  departments  of  Ro- 
mance and  Germanic  languages;  and  some  of  the  other  groups  might 
well  be  divided,  especiaUy  in  the  larger  colleges. 

Table  4. — InstituJtuynB  having  eleven  specified  departments  or  fewer,  1915-16. 


InstitattoDs. 

Number 
of  depart- 
ments. 

Institutions. 

Number 
of  depart- 
ments. 

University  of  Alabama 

11 
U 

4 

2 
11 
11 

7 
11 
11 

11 
11- 
11 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado 

Trinity  College,  Connecticut 

11 

T^nlversity  of  A rizona -. , 

11 

Central  College,  Arkansas 

Yale  Cniverslty,  Connecticut 

Gallaudet  College,  District  of  Columbia . . 
George   Washington   University,   Dis- 

trtet  of  Columbia 

Howard  University  (colored).  District  of 

of  Columbia 

11 

Hendrix  CoUei^i  Arkansas 

4 

Pomona  College,  California 

Occidental  Cofiege,  California 

11 

\rills  rniiM^,  CHWt^^\\f^        

University  of  Redlands,  California 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Calif omia ... . 

Leland   Standord  Jmiior   University, 

f'ftlK'Tnift 

TinJverslty  «'  '''InrMa. 

Columbia  College.  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (colored),  Georgia . . . 

11 

University  of  Colorado 

11 

Colorado  College 
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Table  4. — Institutions  having  eleven  sj)en.fied  departments  or  fewer,  1915-16. 


Institutions. 

Number 
of  depart- 
ments. 

Institutions. 

iNmnber 
of  depart- 
ments. 

Cox  College,  Oeorgia 

7 
3 
11 
5 
R 
11 
11 
4 
11 
H 
8 
7 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

'  Alma CoIk»gp. Michigan... 

g 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

University  of 'Michigan.... !!!!!!! 

11 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia 

St.  John's  University.  Minnesota 

Augsburg  Seminary,  Minnesota 

4 

Pfedmont  Colleger  (Seocgia 

2 

Bessie  Tift  CollSra,  Georgia 

Carolton  tk>llege,  If ihnesota 

11 

Hamline  UniveRtty,  Minnesota 

u 

Emory  University,  Gteorgia 

Miy^ftlMtAr  CotlAgA  'j^lnnMot A  

11 

Shorter  College.  Georgia...  . 

College  of  St.  Catherine,  Minnesota 

Gustavua  Adolphus  College,  Minnesota. . 
Coiiflge  of  St.  Tcr<«^k  Minne-sota  . 

11 

Unlvftrsfty  oTTA^ho 

11 

Aurora  College,  Illinois. . . . 

11 

Illinois  Wesley'an  University.  1 

Mississippi  College..'. 

6 

Blackburn  College,  Illinois 

Meridian  College,  Mississippi 

De  Paul  University,  Illinois 

University  of  MlssLsalppi  l.\ 

11 

T^nynia  University!  tlllnni« . . 

Stephens  College,  Missouri 

7 

James  Millikln  University,  Illinois 

Westminster  College,  Missouri 

2 

KnOT  CnllAgn,  H^frmfs    .   ' .' 

William  Je  weU  Cx)iiege,  Missouri 

Park  College,  Mfcwourl 

10 

Illinois  Woman's  College 

11 

Lake  Forest  College,  Illinois.!!].]..! 

Lindenwood  College,  Missouri 

Frances Shlmer  SchboLIllinoIs 

Forest  Park  College,  Missouri 

- 

Northwestern  College,  Illinois . 

11 
11 
7 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
5 
7 
11 

St.  Louis  University,  Missouri 

9 

Rockford  College,  Illinois 

Washington  University,  Mfc«ouri 

Drury  College,  Missouri 

11 

11 

Indiana  TTniversitv 

Central  Wesleyan  CoUege,  Missouri 

University  of  Montana 

8 

Wabash  College.  Indiana  .    . 

11 

Farlham  Colleee  Indiana 

Belle vue  College.  Nebraska 

7 

i''rftnWI*n  Cniiep^  Tndlana .             

Union  College,  Nebraska 

4 

De  Pauw  University ,  Indiana ^ 

RntW  Cn1|Af^    In'llftnn, . . 

Doane  CoUego!  Nebraska 

s 

University  of  Nebraska 

11 

University  61  Kotre  Dame,  Indiana 

Taylor  Universit  v,  Indiana 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agrfculturo 
and  Mflohanic  Art* - 

8 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College !!!!!!!. 

CoUece  of  St.  Elisabeth,  New  Jersey. . . . 
Upsala  College,  Now  Jersey 

11 

Coe  Coll^ie,  Iowa 

3 

Wartbitfg  College,  Iowa 

University  of  New  Mexico*. 

11 

DesMobies  Colfege,Iowa 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers. . . . 
Alfred  University,  Now  York 

u 

Brake  University,  lowa 

11 

9 
11 
11 

9 
11 
11 

5 
11 
11 

8 

8 
11 

8 

7 
.  9 

9 
11 

7 
11 

6 

11 
7 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
4 
6 

11 

Parsons  College,  Iowa 

St.  Stephen's  University,  New  York . .. . 
Wells  College,  New  York. 

7 

State  University  of  Iowa . 

11 

Cornell  College,  Iowa 

St.  Lawrence  University.  New  York-.. 
Elmira  College,  New  York 

11 

C^tnt.ral  TTnlver^fty  of  Iowa 

u 

Morningside  College,  Iowa....!!.! 

Hobart  CoUege,  New  York 

11 

Buena  Vista  College'  Iowa. .!...! 

CoUege  of  New  Rochello.  New  York 

Barnard  College,  New  York 

9 

Midland  CoHftg^,  Kanm5 

11 

College  of  Emporii^  Kansas 

Columbia  University,  New  York 

CoUege  of  the  City  o!  New  York 

Hunter  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York. . 
New  York  University 

11 

Ottawa  UnlvCTsity!  Kansas 

11 

Kansas  Wesley an'^t'nlvorsity 

11 

11 

Washburn  College.  Kansas 

Vassar  CoUege,  New  York 

11 

South w^t^rn  Cnih^,  Kan^^iv^ 

Universit  y  of  Rochester,  New  York 

11 

Offden  Coileee   Kentuckv ... 

11 

Centre  College,  Kentucky 

Universii^of  North  Carolina 

11 

Georgetown  College,  Kentucky 

DavidsonToUcge,  North  Carolina 

Trinity  CoUege,  North  Carolina 

11 

University  of  Kentucky 

11 

Transylvania  College,  Kentucky 

University  of  LouisviUe,  Kentucky 

Bethel  College,  Kentucky 

Elon  CoUege.  North  Carolina 

11 

Guilford  College,  North  Carolina 

Shaw  University  (colored).  North  Caro- 
lina  

9 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  CoUegi, 
TjOiiisiana .         

g 

Weaver  CoUege,  North  Carolina 

Loyola  University,  Louisiana 

Salem  Academy  and  CoUege,  North  Caro- 
llnft 

Bnwdnfr^  r/t]WA.  M ftino'  . 

K 

Bates  College,  IJialne 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Mimlclpal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio 

Ohio  University 

11 

University  of  Maine 

11 

Hf.  Jnhn'ii  CnllAflm    MftrvlftTid  . . 

11 

Goucher  College,  Maryland 

Baldwin  WaUace  CoUege,  Ohio 

H 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Maryland . . . 

Morgan  College  (colored),  Maryland 

Wa8nIn£t.on  Collec^^  Marvland 

Bluflton  College,  Ohio 

10 

C^darviUe  CoUege,  Ohio 

6 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

11 

'i^wkhflT CniWft.  Maryland .,.. , . 

Western  Reserve  University,  Ohio  — ^ . 
Capital  University,  Ohio 

11 

Hood  CoQege.  Maryland 

K 
6 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 
11 

9 

Marvloiwl  CnilppB  ffir  Wotnpn 

St.  Mary  CoUege, 'Ohio 

9 

Amherst  Collecre.  Massachusetts 

Defiance  CoUegCj  Ohio 

11 

Baston  University  Massachusctt s . . . 

Ohio  Wcsle van  University 

11 

Harvard  University,  Massachusett.s 

Kenyon  College,  Ohio 

11 

Smith  College  Masssachuj^tts 

Marietta  CoUege,  Ohio 

11 

Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts 

Muskingum  (  ollege,  Ohio 

11 

Mount  Holvoke  Colleee  MassachiLsetts  . 

Miami  I'nlverslt  y ,  Ohio 

11 

Tufts  College,  Massachusetts 

Oxford  CoUejfe  for  Women,  Ohio 

Western  College  for  Women,  Ohio 

10 

Clark  College,  Massachusetts 

10 
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Table  4. — Institutions  having  eleven  specified  departments  or  fewer ^  1915-16 — Contd, 


Institutions. 


Lake  Erie  Ck)llcge,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College.  Ohio , 

Otterbein  University.  Ohio 

College  ofWooster,  Ohio , 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma , 

Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oklahoma , 

Albany  College,  OrcKon 

Pacific  University,  Oregon 

McMinnville  College,  Oregon 

Pacific  College,  Oregon 

Reed  CoUege,  Oregon ^ 

Willamette  University,  Oregon 

Moravian  College,  Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania 

Beaver  College,  Pennsylvania 

WHson  College,  Pennsylvania 

Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  College 

Haveriord  College,  Pennsylvania 

Franklin  and  Marshall  CoUege,  Penn- 
sylvania  

Lincoln  University  (colored),  Pennsy^ 
vania 

Allegheny  College.  Pennsylvania , 

Irving  Female  College,  Pennsylvania.. . . 

Albright  College.  Pennsylvania 

Westminster  College,  Pennsylvania 

Brexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania , 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  University,  Pennsylvania. 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swartnmore  College.  Pennsylvania 

Washington  and  Jefferson  ObUege,  Penn- 
sylvania. 


Waynesburg  College,  Pennsylvania 

Colfege  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Columbia  College,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Furman  University,  South  Carolina 

Converse  College,  South  Carolina 

Woflord  College,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Dakota 

King  College.  Tennessee 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee . . . 


Number 
of  depart- 
ments. 


Institutions. 


Number 
of  depart- 
ments. 


Tusculum  College,  Tennessee 

Knoxville  College  (colored),  Tennessee.. 

Milligan  College,  Tennessee 

Tennessee  College 

George  Peabody  CoUege  for  Teachers, 


Fisk  University  (colored),  Tennessee... 

Vanderbilt  University,  Tennessee 

University  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

jj^t i._^m 

H  

R]  

Ai  

Bi  

U] 

M  ....:... 

St  

Bi  

U]  

R  

El  aia..... 

H  ia 

H  

W  /,  Vir- 
ginia  

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  CoUege, 
Virginia 

Rfchmond  College,  Vfa^inia 

Virginia  Union  University  (colored) 

Coltege  of  WUliam  and  Mary  (Virginia) . . 

University  of  Washington 

Spokane  CoUege,  Washington 

Davis  andElkms  College,  west  Virginia 

Lawr^ce  College.  Wisconsin 

Belott  CoUege /Wisconsin 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College,  Wisconsin 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee- Downer  CoUege,  Wisconsin. . 

Mission  House,  Wisconsin 

Campion  College,  Wisconsin 

Ripon  CoUege,  Wisconsin 

St.  Clara  CoUege  and  Academy,  Wiscon- 
sin  


4 
3 
11 
11 
U 
10 
11 
9 
11 
11 
11 
7 
7 
11 


11 
9 
8 


11 
11 
6 


11 
11 
11 
6 
5 
11 


11 
11 


SIZE  OF  FACULTY. 

Suggested  Requirement  IV. — ^A  college  of  arts  and  scien(5es  should 
have  a  faculty  of  at  least  15  members  devoting  full  time  to  college 
work. 

The  ratio  of  instructors  to  students  is  also  a  significant  factor  in 
college  efficiency.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  strongest  institutions 
provide  one  instructor  to  every  12  or  10  or  even  smaller  number  of 
students. 
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RESOUEOES  ANiy  STANDARDS  OF  COLLEGES. 


Table  5. — Number  of  faculty  members  devoting  full  time  to   college  instruction — 
Number  of  college  students^  1915-16. 


Institutions. 


Students. 


Womec 


Total. 


Unlvoralty  ot  Alabams 

University  of  Arizona 

Oentral  College,  Arkansas 

Hendrix  College,  Arkansas 

Pomona  CoUege,  Califtnmia 

Occidental  C(dlege,  Calitonia 

Mills  CoUegB,  CaBlbrnia 

University  of  Redlands,  Oalitomia 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  California 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  University,  California 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  CoUero 

University  of  Penver,  Colorado 

Trinity  College,  Connecticut 

Yale  Uni verat y,  Connecticut 

Oallaudet  College,  District  of  Columbia 

George  Washington  University.  District  of  Columbia. . 

Howwd  University  (colored).  District  of  Columbia 

University  of  Florida 

Columbia  College.  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (colored),  Georgia 

Cox  College,  Geor^a 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

Agnes  floott  CoUege,  Georgia 

Piedmont  College,  (ieorgia 

Bessie  Tift  College,  Georgia 

Brenau  College,  Georgia 

Emory  University,  Georgia 

Shorter  College,  Georgia 

University  of  Idaho 

Aurora  College,  Dllnois 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Blackburn  College,  Dlinds 

De  Paul  University.  Dlinois 

Loyola  University,  IlUnols 

James  MUHkin  University,  Illinois 

Eiiox  CoUege,  Illinois 

Illinois  Woman's  College 

Lake  Forest  College,  nBiiois 

Frances  Sbimer  School.  Illinois 

NorthVestem  College,  Illinois 

Bockford  Collese,  Illinois 

Aufustana  College,  niinols 

Inmana  University 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 

Earlham  College,  Indiana 

Franklin  College,  Indiana 

De  Pauw  University,  Indiana 

Butler  College.  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Taylor  University,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  CoUegpe.  Iowa 

Wartburg  College,  Iowa 

Des  Hoines  College,  Iowa 

Drake  University,  Iowa 

Parsons  CoUege,  Iowa 

State  Uni  veraty  of  Iowa 

ComeU  CoUege,  Iowa 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

MominBide  College,  Iowa 

Buena  vista  College,  Iowa 

Midland  CoUege,  Kansas 

College  of  Emporia,  Kansas 

Ottawa  University,  Kansas 

Kansas  Wesleyan  university 

Cooper  College.  Kansas 

Waahbum  CoUege,  Kansas 

ftjuthwestem  College,  Kansas 

o|(len  CoUege,  Kentucky 

Centre  CoUege ,  Kentucky 

Georgetown  College,  Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky. . 


34 
38 
15 
13 
45 
22 
34 
14 
2 

145 
76 
35 
28 
25 

104 
16 
38 
24 
17 
15 
21 
31 


0) 


406 

200 

0 

244 

241 

105 

0 

58 

08 

1^644 

402 

173 

270 

235 

X483 

48 

476 

262 

06 

46 

0 

278 

30 

0 

83 

0 

22 

0 

0 

244 

0 

134 

30 

124 

45 

36 

121 

131 


12 

0 

20 

102 

1 

0 

11 

160 

28 

0 

7 

136 

233 

1,701 

21 

334 

34 

170 

10 

123 

36 

367 

20 

168 

70 

274 

26 

65 

67 

240 

43 

230 

2 

28 

10 

96 

31 

260 

12 

81 

148 

812 

23 

234 

6 

29 

16 

155 

4 

29 

12 

45 

18 

120 

11 

04 

18 

84 

10 

57 

18 

196 

21 

152 

6 

50 

12 

147 

21 

167 

28 

162 

141 
55 

25 

209 

138 

187 

119 

0 

556 

448 

354 

310 

0 

0 

30 

263 

71 

0 

47 

153 

0 

16 

102 

1 

299 

23 

166 

196 

0 

160 

223 

32 

119 

27 

324 

0 

205 

206 

176 

92 

33 

91 

217 

61 

968 

0 

202 

131 

378 

249 

0 

49 

1,579 

267 

0 

120 

229 

74 

765 

310 

31 

221 

36 

55 

123 

110 

90 

60 

225 

124 

0 

0 

100 

156 


i  None  reported  devoting  full  time  to  college  instruction. 
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Table  5. — Number  of  faculty  members  devoting  full   time   to  college  instruction — 
Number  of  college  students^  1915-16 — Continued. 


iDstitutions. 


Faculty. 


Students. 


Men.      Women.     Total, 


Transylvania  College,  Kentucky 

University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Bethel  College,  Kentucky 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  Louisiana .' . . 

Loyola  University.  Louisiana 

Bowdoin  Colleee,  Matne 

Bates  College.  Maine 

University  of  Maine 

St.  John's  College,  Maryland 

Goucher  College,  Maryland 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Maryland 

Morgan  College  (colored),  Maryland 

Washington  College,  Msuryland 

Rock  Hill  College,  Maryland 

Hood  College,  Marvland 

Maryland  College  for  Women 

Amherst  College,  Massachusetts 

Boston  University,  Massachusetts 

Harvard  University,  Massachusetts 

Smith  College,  Massachusetts 

Wheaton  College.  Massachusetts 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  Massachusetts 

Tufts  College,  Massacnusetts 

Clark  College,  Massachusetts 

Alma  College.  Michigan 

University  of  Michigan • 

St.  Johns  University,  Minnesota 

Augsburg  Seminary ,  Minnesota 

Carleton  college,  Minnesota 

Hamlme  University,  Minnesota 

MacalesterCoUege,Mfamesota 

College  of  St.  Catherine.  Minnesota 

GustavusAdolphus  College,  Minnesota 

College  of  St .  Teresa,  Minnesota 

Mississippi  College 

Meridian  College,  Mississippi 

University  of  Mississippi 

Stephens  College.  Missouri 

Westminster  College,  Missouri 

William  Jewell  College,  Missouri 

Park  College,  Missouri 

Lindenwood  Female  College,  Missouri 

Forest  Park  College,  Missouri 

St .  Louis  University,  Missouri 

Washington  University,  Missouri 

Drury  College,  Missouri 

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Missouri 

University  of  Montana 

Bellevue  College.  Nebraska 

Union  College,  Nebraska 

Doane  College.  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 

CoUegeofSt.  Elizabeth,  New  Jersey 

UpsalaCollege,  New  Jersey 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 

Alfred  University,  New  York 

St.  Stephens  College,  New  York 

Wells  CoUege^ew  York ; 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New  York 

Elmlra  College,  New  York 

HobartCollege<NewYork 

College  of  New  Rochelle.  New  York 

Barnard  College,  New  York 

Columbia  University,  New  York 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 


New  York  University. 
Vassar  College,  New  York 


University  of  Rochester,  New  York . 

Union  Umversity,  New  York 

University  of  Ncrfch  Carolina.. 


Davidson  College,  North  Carolina 
Trinity  College,  North  Carolina. . 

Elon  College,  North  Carolina 

Guilford  College,  North  Carolhia. 


80 

0 

45 

400 

284 

186 

100 

0 

105 

27 

82 

40 

0 

0 

422 

104 


216 
0 

273 
0 
0 

188 
81 
0 

508 

0 

22 

7 

0 

128 
89 
0 

348 


130 
27 
88 
33 
28 
19 
266 
13 

2 
36 
18 
22 
34 

8 
26 
12 
17 
20 
12 

5 
10 
15 


P, 


23 
70 
15 
18 
40 
7 
14 
16 
80 
31 
30 
3 
16 
46 
28 
6 
31 
16 
32 
26 
21 
88 
133 
128 
118 
47 
112 
45 
40 

13 
28 
18 
11 


0 

0 

0 

216 

177 

88 

298 

200 

31 

211 

224 

169 

0 

102 

0 

324 

104 

647 

0 

119 

279 

119 

0 

0 

223 

232 

140 

60 

149 

30 

64 

70 

940 

123 

0 

8 

81 

164 

76 

62 

0 

132 

0 

138 

0 

0 

1,256 

2,229 

0 

278 

0 

306 

621 

644 

367 

428 

199 

84 


1,725 

206 

783 

0 

0 

90 

1,127 

0 

0 

235 

194 

137 

221 

64 

104 

0 

278 

84 

145 

0 

0 

142 

86 

30 

0 

309 

147 

35 

238 

37 

51 

63 

926 

113 

110 

6 

66 

856 

83 

0 

202 

187 

278 

98 

193 

694 

0 

1,943 

0 

1,127 

224 

0 

6 

0 

80 

102 

61 


1  None  reported  devoting  full  time  to  college  instmction. 
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Table  7. — FaculUf — Number  holding  bachelor' »  degree,  master's  degree,  and  doctor' $ 
degree  (excluding  honorary  degrees),  1915-16 — Contmued. 


Institutions. 


Univeraity  of  North  Carolina 

Davidson  College,  North  Carolina. 
Trinity  College,  North  Carolina. . . 

Eton  College.  North  Carolina 

Ouillbrd  College,  North  Carolina. 


Shaw  University  (colored),  North  Carolina.. 
Weaver  College,  North  Carolina , 


Salem  Academy  and  College,  North  Carolina . 
University  of  North  Dakota.. 


MuniclpalUniveraity  of  Akron,  Ohio  

Ohio  Univerrity 

Baldwin- WaUace  College,  Ohio 

Bluffton  College,  Ohio 

CedarvlUe  College,  Ohio 

University  oiCincinnati,  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  Univeraity,  Ohio 

Capital  University.  Ohio 

Bt.  Mary  College,  Ohio 

Defiance  Collet .  O  hio 

Ohio  Wesleyau  University 

Kenyon  College,  Ohio 

Marietta  College.  Ohio 

Muskixigum  College,  Ohio 

Miami  University,  Ohio 

Oxford  College  for  Women,  Oliio 

Western  College  for  Women,  Ohio 

Lake  Erie  College,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College.  Ohio 

Otterbein  University,  Ohio 

CoUege  of  Wooster,  Ohio 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  College,  Or^on 

Padflc  University,  Oregon 

McMinnviUe  College,  Oregon 

Padflc  College,  Oregon 

Reed  College,  Oregon 

Willamette  University,  Oregon 

Moravian  College,  Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Mawr  Cofiege,  Pennsylvania 

Beaver  College,  Pennsylvania 

Wilson  Colloee,  Pennsylvania , 

Lafayette  College,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  CoUege 

Haverford  College,  Pennsylvania , 

Franklin  and  Marshall  Co'Uego,  Pennsylvania 

Lincoln  University  (colored),  Pennsylvania 

Allegheny  College.  Pennsylvania 

Irving  Female  CoUege,  Pennsylvania 

Albright  Colleee.  Pennsylvama 

Westminster  College,  Pennsylvania 

Drexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  University,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swarthmore  College.  Pennsylvania 

Washington  and  Jelterson  College,  Pennsyh-ania. 

Wayncsburg  College,  Pennsvlvania 

College  of  Charleston,  South'CaroUna 

Columbia  College,  South  raroUna 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Furman  University,  South  Carolina 

Converse  College,  South  Carolina 

Wofford  College,  South  CaroUna 

University  of  iSouth  Dakota 

King  College,  Tennessee 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

TusCTilum  College,  Tennessee 

Knoxville  College  (colored),  Tennessee 

Milligan  College.  Tennessee 

Tennessee  College 

George  Peabody  CoUege  for  Teachers,  Tennessee . . 


Tbtal 
nnmbOT 
of  mem- 

ben  of 
Eamlty. 


onl/ 

bachelors 
degceoL 


Nmnber 
holding 


52 
13 

28 
27 
17 
29 

8 
35 
55 
21 
36 
19 
16 

7 
236 
79 
14 
16 
16 
59 
14 
18 
38 
31 
19 
32 
21 
10 
17 
32 

9 

9 
63 
13 
20 
16 
10 
19 
13 

8 
43 

8 
24 
50 
26 
25 
16 
13 
25 
19 
10 
20 
69 
154 
23 
93 
39 
32 
11 

8 
21 
32 
11 
13 
13 
36 

8 

9 
11 

8 
10 

100  I 


4 

1 

r 

5 
9 
7 
3 

17 

11 
5 
6 
4 
9 
7 
4 

79 
3 
2 
4 

15 
1 
5 
6 
7 
4 

12 
6 
4 
2 

11 
4 
3 

20 
1 
7 
6 

10 
3 
1 
2 
1 
1 
8 

23 
6 
2 
2 
7 
4 
2 
2 
2 

25 

14 
4 

23 
8 
3 
2 
3 
2 
6 
2 
4 
2 

11 
1 
0 
5 
4 
2 
2 

23 


Number 

boldiDK 


and  none 
higher. 


21 
4 
9 
11 
7 
1 
2 
2 
15 
10 
15 
11 
7 
4 

18 
9 
7 
4 
6 
20 
5 
2 
11 
8 
1 

10 
9 
3 
7 
12 
3 
5 
24 
8 
5 
3 
0 
3 
7 
1 
3 
7 
10 
U 
7 
5 
10 
5 
9 
5 
6 
7 
9 
23 
11 
42 
10 
7 
8 
3 
7 
12 
3 
5 
5 
14 
6 
5 
2 
4 
5 
3 
21 


Nomber 

hnMing 

docCoCs 
degree 

(exdnd- 

ixighoD- 
onry 

degrees). 
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Table  5. — Number  of  faculty  members  devoting  full  time  to  college  instruction — 
Number  of  college  students  1915-16 — Continued. 


iDstitutions. 


Faculty. 


Students. 


Men.      Women.     Total. 


University  of  Utah 

Middleburg  College ,  Vermont 

St.  MlchaePB  College,  Vermont 

BridgewaterCoUege.  Virginia 

University  of  Vir3nia...Trrr. 

Roanoke  uistituie,  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Virginia 

Hampden-Sidney  College,  Virginia 

Holllns  College,  VirginS.....: 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virginia 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Virginia . 

Richmond  Collm,  Virginia 

Virginia  Union  university  (colored) 

ColTege  of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia 

University  of  Washington 

Spokane  College,  Washington 

Davis  and  EUdns  College,  West  Virginia 

Lawrence  College,  Wisconsin 

Beldt  College,  WiscGnsin 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  CoUege,  Wisconsin 

Conoordia  College,  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Wisconsin 

MiBSion-Hoase,  Wisconsin 

Campion  College,  Wisconsin 

Ripon  Colle(»,  Wisconsin 

St.  Clara  CoUege  and  Academy,  Wisconsin . . . 


37 
30 

5 
11 
S9 

8 
10 
10 
12 
28 
46 
29 

9 
13 
124 


0). 


18 

35 

41 

2TO 

7 

1 
35 

9 
13 
25 

8 


764 

187 

20 

42 

683 

31 

176 

118 

0 

369 

0 

268 

62 

178 

813 

2 

34 

294 

246 

1,092 

33 

54 

0 

38 


156 

0 

30 

0 

0 

0 

0 

106 

0 

624 

117 

7 

0 

1,042 

8 

22 

270 

142 

1,100 

39 

0 

234 

1 

0 

94 

60 


1,602 

343 

20 

72 

623 

81 

176 

118 

100 

809 

624 

385 

60 

178 

1,866 

10 

56 

664 

388 

2,801 

72 

64 

234 

80 

80 

259 

60 


1  None  reported  devoting  full  time  to  college  instruction. 
SEPARATION  OF  COLLEGE  AND  PREPARATORY  DEPARTMENT. 

Suggested  Requirement  V. — ^If  a  college  of  arts  and  sciences  main- 
tains an  academy  or  preparatory  department,  this  department  should 
be  ''distinct  in  students,  faculty,  and  discipline."  Exception  may 
be  made,  as  noted  above,  of  certain  denominational  institutions 
whose  traditions  and  policy  require  the  inclusion  of  secondary  edu- 
cation with  collegiate  education  imder  the  same  institutional  control. 
In  such  cases  the  preparatory  department  should  be  administratively 
separated  from  the  college  department. 

Table  6. — Faculty  and  number  giving  part  time  to  preparatory  work,  1915-16, 


Inrtitutloiui. 

Fac- 
ulty. 

Num- 
ber giv- 
ing part 
time  to 
prepare 
atory 
work. 

Institutions. 

Fac- 
ulty. 

Num- 
ber giv- 
ing part 
time  to 
prepar- 

Unrversity  of  Alabama 

24 
28 
18 
13 
45 
22 
34 
20 
8 

145 
76 
35 
31 
25 

104 

0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
2 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 

GaUaodet  CoUege,  District  of  Cohmi- 

16 

88 

25 
17 
20 
21 
81 

17 
11 
14 
28 
16 

University  of  Arisona 

0 

Central  College,  Arkansas... « 

Hendrix  College,  Arkansas 

Q^  WMl^ton  Univeislty,  Pis- 

0 

Pomona  CoUege,'  California 

Howard  University  (colored),  Dis- 
trtot  of  Columbia. 

Ocoidental  CoGbBge,  California 

Mills  CoUege, Cafifomia...... 

1 

University  of  Florida 

0 

University  of  Redlands.  CaUfoniia. . 

Columbia  CoQege.  Florida 

5 

University  of  Santo  Clara,  Califoniia. 
Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univeisitv. 

Florida  State  College  for  Womoi. . . . 

0 
0 

oaiiforDS. ..,.....:..... .T..:.. 

Atlanta      University      (colored), 

University  of  Colorado 

17 

Colorado  CoUm» j 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado 

Trinity  CoUege,  Connecticut 

Yale  University,  Connecticut 

Cox  College,  Georgia 

8 

North  Georgia  Agriculture  College.. 

Agnes  Scott  CoUege,  Georgia 

Piedmont  CoUege,  Georgia 

5 
0 
5 
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RESOUBCES  AND  STANDARDS  OF  COLLEGES. 
TEACEONG  HOURS  OF  FACULTY. 


Suggested  Requirement  VII. — Fifteen  hours  of  teaching  a  week 
should  be  regarded  as  the  maximum  program  of  a  college  teacher. 

Table  8. — Faculty — Number  of  teaching  hours,  1915-16 


Institutions. 


Faculty. 


University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arisona 

Central  College,  Arkansas 

Hendrlx  College,  Arkansas 

Pomona  CoHem,  California 

Occidental  CoDege,  Calilomla 

Mills  College,  California 

University  of  Redlancjs,  California 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  California 

Leland  Standford  Junior  University,  California 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  College 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado 

Trinity  C-ollete,  Connecticut 

Yale  University,  Connecticut 

Gallaudet  College,  District  of  Columbia 

George  Washington  University.  District  of  Columbia 
Howard  University  (colored),  jDistrict  of  Columbia. . 

University  of  Florida 

Columbia  College.  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for*Women 

Universitv  of  Georgia .- 

Atlanta  University  (colored),  Georgia 

Cox  College,  Georpa 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  College 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia 

Piedmont  College,  Georgia 

Bessie  Tift  College,  Georgia 

Brenau  College,  Ge<n;gia 

Emory  University,  Georgia 

Sho^r  College,  Georgia 

University  of  Idaho 

Aurora  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Blackburn  Collei»,  Illinois 

De  Paul  University,  niiuols 

Loyola  University,  Illinois 

James  Millikin  University,  Illinois 

Knox  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Woman's  College 

Lake  Forest  College,  DUnols 

Frances  Shimer  School,  Illinois « 

Northwestern  CoUejge,  Illinois 

Rockford  College,  Illinois 

Augustana  College,  Ulinois 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 

Karlham  College,  Indiana 

Franklin  College,  Indiana 

De  Pauw  University,  Indiana 

Butler  College.  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Taylor  University,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College,  Iowa 

Wartburg  College,  Iowa 

Des  Moines  College,  Iowa 

Drake  University,  Iowa 

Parsons  College,  Iowa 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Cornell  College,  Iowa 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Momingside  College,  Iowa 

Buenavlsta  College,  Iowa 

Midland  Cdlege,  K^isas 

College  of  Emporia,  Kansas 


34 
28 
18 
13 
45 
23 
34 
30 

14! 

76 
35 
31 
35 
104 
16 
38 
35 
17 
30 
31 
31 
17 
11 
14 
38 
16 
25 
16 
16 
13 
40 
12 
18 
13 
30 
18 


Average 
number  of 
teaching 
hours  per 
weekior 
those  hav- 
ing inde- 
pendent 
charge  of 
classes. 


I* 
11 

0 

4 

14 

5 

13 

a 

15 

15 

13 

4 

13 

1 

13 

6 

34 

10 

16 

15 

17 

6 

0 

16 

11 

NmntMr 
trmrhlnc 
more  than 
15cnMlit 
boors  a 
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KESOUBCES'  AND*  STANDARDS  OF  COLLEGES:  65 

Table  S.— Faculty— Number  of  teaching  hours,  191&-16 — Continued. 


Institutions. 


Faculty. 


Average 
number  of 
teaching 
hours  per 
week  for 
those  hav- 
ing inde- 
pendent 
charge  of 
classes. 


Number 
teaching 
more  than 
15  credit 
hours  a 
week 


Ottawa  University.  Kansas 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  College.  Kansas 

Washburn  ColieeB,  Kansas 

Southwestern  College,  Kansas 

Ogden  College,  Kentucky 

Centre  College  of  Kentucky 

Georgetown  College,  Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania  CoUege.  Kentucky 

University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Bethel  College,  Kentucky 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial  College,  Louisiana 

Loyola  University,  Louisiana 

Bowdoin  College,  Maine 

Bates  College.  Maine 

University  of  Maine 

St.  John's  College,  Maryland 

Ooucher  College,  Maryland 

Johns  Hopkins  University.  Marvland 

Morgan  College  (Colored),  Maivland 

Wash^gton  College,  Maryland 

Rock  Hul  College,  Maryland 

Hood  Colle^,  Maryland 

Maryland  College  for  Women 

Amherst  College,  Massachusetts 

Boston  University,  Massachusetts 

Harvard  University,  Massachusetts 

Smith  College,  Massachusetts 

Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts 

Mount  HolyokeCollese,  Massachusetts 

Tufts  College,  Massacnusetts 

Clark  College,  Massachusetts 

Alma  CoUeg^  Michigan 

University  of  Michigan 

St.  John's  University.  Minnesota 

Augsburg  Seminary,  Minnesota 

Carleton  College,  Minncwta 

Hamline  University,  Minnesota 

Macalester  College,  Minnesota 

College  of  St.  Catherine.  Minnesota 

Oustavus  Adolphus  College,  Minnesota 

Collejge  of  St.  Teresa,  Minnesota 

Mississippi  College 

Meridian  College,  Mississippi 

University  of  Mississippi 

Stephens  college.  Missouri 

Westminster  Collese,  Missouri 

William  Jewell  College,  MissourL 

Park  College,  Missouri 

Llndenwood  Female  College,  Missouri 

Forest  Park  College,  MissourL 

St.  Louis  University,  Missouri 

Washington  Univerdty,  Missouri 

Drury  College,  Missouri 

Central  Wesieyan  College,  Missouri 

University  of  Montana 

Bellevue  College.  Nebraska 

Union  College,  Nebraska 

Doane  College,  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. . 

Colle«e  of  fitEUzabeth,  New  Jersey 

Upsaia  College.  New  Jersey , 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  York  State  College  for  Teachers 

Alfred  University,  New  York 

St.  Stephens  College,  New  York , 

Wells  Colleges,  New  York 

St.  Lawrence  University.  New  York , 

Ebnira  College,  New  York 

Hobart  College,  New  York 

CoUege  of  New  Rochelle,  New  York 


77642"— 18 5 


130 
27 
88 

248 
28 
10 

266 


6 

16 

29 

13 

10 

23 

11 

28 

12 

66 

14 

13 

10 

85 

16 
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66  KESOURCES  AND  STANDARDS  OF   COLLEGES. 

Table  8. — Facultif — Number  of  teaching  hours y  1915-16 — Continued. 


Institutions. 


Barnard  College,  New  York 

Columbia  University,  New  York 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  Now  York 

New  York  University 

Vassar  College,  New  York 

University  of  Rochester,  New  York 

Union  University.  New  York 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Davidson  College,  North  Carolina 

Trinity  College,  North  Carolina 

Elon  Oollego.  North  Carolina 

Guilford  CK)llege,  North  Carolina 

Shaw  University  (colored),  North  Carolina. . . 

Weaver  College,  North  Carolina 

Salem  Academy  and  College,  North  Carolina. 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Ohio 

Bluffton  College,  Ohio 

Cedarville  College,  Ohio 

University  of  Cindnnati,  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  University,  Ohio 

Capital  Universit3%  Ohio 

St.  Mary  College,  Ohio 

Defiance  College,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  tJniversIty 

Kenyon  College,  Ohio 

Marietta  College,  Ohio 

Muskingum  College,  Ohio , 

Miami  University,  Ohio 

Oxford  College  tor  Women,  Ohio 

Western  College  tor  Women,  Ohio 

Lake  Erie  College,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College,  Ohio 

Otterbein  University,  Ohio 

College  of  Wooster.  Ohio 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma , 

University  of  Oklahoma , 

Albcmy  College,  Ororon 

Pacific  Uni  versi ty ,  Oregon 

McMlnnvI lie  College,  Oregon 

Pacific  College,  Oregon 

Reed  College,  Oregon 

Willamette  University,  Oregon 

Moravian  College,  Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania 

Beaver  College,  Pennsylvania 

Wilson  College,  Pennsylvania 

Lalkyette  CoIl«e,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  College 

Havertord  College,  Fennsylvimla 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Pennsvlvania 
Lincoln  University  (colored),  Pennsylvania. . 

Allegheny  College.  Pennsylvania 

Irving  Female  College,  Pennsvlvania 

Albright  Collie.  Pennsylvania 

Westminster  (^allege,  Pennsylvania 

Drexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  Uni  versitv,  Pennsylvania 

Pennsvlvania  State  College 

Swart nmore  CJollege,  Pennsylvania 
Washington  and  Jefferson  (3ollegej  ]  . 
Waynesburg  College,  Pennsylvania. . 
College  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina 
(Columbia  College,  South  Carolina. .. 

University  of  South  Ciarolina 

Furman  University,  South  Carolina 
Converse  College,  South  Carolina. . . 
Woflord  CoUege,  South  Carolina. .. . 


Faculty. 


133 
142 
118 
47 
113 
45 
40 
52 
13 
28 
27 
17 
29 
8 
35 
55 
21 
36 
19 
16 
7 
236 
79 
14 
16 
16 
59 
14 
18 
38 
31 
19 
32 
21 
10 
17 
32 
9 
9 
63 
13 
20 
16 
10 
19 
13 
8 
43 
8 
24 
50 
26 
25 
16 
13 
25 
19 
10 
20 
69 
154 
23 
93 


Average 
number  of 
teaching 
hours  per 
week  for 
those  hav- 
ing ind^ 
pendent 
charge  of 
classes. 


Number 
teaching 
more  than 
15  credit 
hoars  a 
week. 
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Table  8. — FaculUf — Number  of  teaching  hours,  1915-16 — Continued. 


Institutions. 


University  of  South  Dakota 

King  College,  Tennessee 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Tennessee 

Tusculum  College,  Tennessee 

Knoxville  College  (colored),  Tennessee 

Mllllgan  College,  Tennessee 

Tennessee  College , 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Tennessee 

Fisk  Universitv  (colored),  Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  University.  Tennessee 

University  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas , 

Howard  Payne  Ck>llege,  Texas 

Rice  Institute,  Texas , 

Austin  College,  Texas 

Baylor  Univwiity,  Texas , 

University  of  Utah 

Hiddleburv  (College,  Vermont 

St.  Michael's  College,  Vermont , 

Bridgewater  College,  Virginia 

Universitv  of  Virginia 

Roanoke  institute,  Virginia - 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Vj 
Hampden-Sidney  College,    ' 

HoUins  College,  Virginia 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virginia. . . 
Randolph-Maoon  Woman's  College,  Virginia. 

Richmond  Co11m»,  Viiglnia 

Virginia  Union  university  (colored) 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia 

University  of  Washington 

Spokane  College,  Washington 

Davis  and  Elkins  Ck>llege,  West  Virginia .... 

Lawrence  Collide,  Wisconsin 

Beloit  CoUege^Wlsconsin 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College,  Wisconsin 

(3onoordia  (College,  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Wisconsin 

Mission  House,  Wisconsin 

Campion  College.  Wisconsin 

Ripon  (3oUege,  Wisconsin 

8t.  Clair  College  and  Academy,  Wisconsin . . . 


Average 

number  of 

teaching 

Number 

hours  per 
week  for 

teaching 

Faculty. 

more  than 

those  hav- 

15 credit 

ing  inde- 

hours a 

pendent 
charge  of 

week. 

classes. 

36 

12 

0 

8 

fi 

9 

15 

2 

11 

10 

1 

8 

18 

7 

10 

16 

0 

6 

16 

4 

100 

18 

0 

3': 

9 

36 

15 

0 

18 

12 

3 

117 

•         7 

13 

0 

41 

10 

14 

2 

66 

15 

0 

37 

1? 

30 

12 

1 

11 

16 

3 

13 

16 

0 

59 

6 

8 

i4 

8 

10 

15 

0 

12 

11 
12 

12 

2 

28 

10 

0 

46 

14 

1 

29 

14 

1 

12 

16 
13 

15 

2 

124 

11 

17 

6 

30 

6 

29 

16 

7 

35 

14 

0 

41 

6 

283 

10 

4 

14 

15 

6 

9 

26 

7 

35 

15 

6 

9 

25 

9 

15 

11 

25 

14 

14 
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KESOUBCES  AND  BTANDABDS  OF  COLLBaBS. 


REQUIREMENTS  FOR  ADMISSION  AND  GRADUATION. 

Requirements  VIII  and  IX. — VIII.  Fifteen  or  sixteen  credit  hours 
a  week  for  each  student  for  36  weeks  a  year  for  four  years  should  be 
r^arded  as  the  normal  program  of  work  for  students. 

IX.  While  heretofore  14  units  of  secondary  work  has  been  re- 
garded as  the  acceptable  minimum  for  admission  to  college,  and  at 
the  time  of  the  issuance  of  this  inquiry  represented  the  standard 
set  by  most  standardizing  agencies,  there  is  now  a  general  tendency 
to  raise  this  requirement  to  15  units.  A  college  of  arts  and  sciences 
should  require  15  units  for  unconditional  admission.  In  judging  the 
reports  of  colleges  appearing  in  this  study,  however,  the  prevailing 
standard  of  1915  should  be  taken  into  accoxmt. 

Table  9. — Requirements  for  admisgion  and  graduation,  1915-16, 


Institutlaiui. 


Num- 
ber of 
stand- 
ard 
units 
required 
(or  ad- 
mission. 


University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arizona 

Central  College,  Arkansas 

Hendrix  College,  Arkansas 

Pomona  College,  California 

Occidental  College,  California. . 

Mills  College.  CaUfomia 

UniversityoiBedlands.  California^ 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Cali- 
fornia  - 

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity, California 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  Collie 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado. . . 

Trinity  College,  Connecticut 

Yale  University,  Connecticut 

Gallaudet  College,  District  of 
Columbia 

George  Washington  University, 
District  of  Columbia 

Hjward  University  (colored), 
District  of  Columbia 

University  of  Florida 

Columbia  College,  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women. . 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (colored), 
Georgia 

Cox  College,  Georgia 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege  

Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia 

Piedmont  College,  Georgia 

Bessie  Tift  College,  Georgia 

Brenau  College,  Georgia 

Emory  University,  Georgia 

Shorter  College,  Georgia 

University  of  Idaho 

Aurora  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University 

Blackburn  College,  Illinois 

De  Paul  University  .Illinois 

Loyola  University,  Illinois 

James  Millikin  University,  IIU- 
nois 

Ejioz  College,  nilnolB. 


Num- 
ber of 

semester 
hours 

required 

bache- 
lor's de- 
gree. 


14 
15 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 

16 

15 
15 
15 
15 

1^ 


15 
15 
15 
15 
14 

15 
14 

14 
15 
15 
14 
15 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 

15 
15 


120 
127 
65 
120 
126 
124 
124 
120 

178 

120 
122 
120 
124 
120 
120 

139 

120 

120 
124 
128 
120 
132 

136 
120 


120 
124 
120 
120 
134 
120 
128 
120 
128 
128 
130 
140 

130 
120 


Institutions. 


Num- 
ber of 
stand- 
ard 

units  re- 
quired 
forad- 

mteskm. 


Illinois  Woman's  College 

Lake  Forest  College,  IlUnois 

Frances  Shimer  School,  Illinois. . . 

Northwestern  College,  DlinoLs 

Rookford  Colleee,  luinois 

Aufustana  Colleee,  Illinois 

Indiana  Univerafty 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 

Earlham  College,  Indiana. . . : 

Franklin  College,  Indiana , 

De  Pauw  University,  Indiana. . . 

Butler  College,  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  In- 
diana  

Taylor  University,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College.  Iowa 

Wartburg  (College,  Iowa 

Des  Moines  College,  Iowa 

Drake  University,  Iowa 

Parsons  College,  Iowa 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Cornell  College,  Iowa 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Momingslde  College,  Iowa 

Buena  Vista  College,  Iowa 

Midland  College,  Kansas 

College  of  Emporia ,  Kansas 

Ottawa  University,  Kansas 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  CoU^e.  Kansas 

Washburn  College,  Kansas 

Southwestern  College,  Kansas. . . 

Ogden  College,  Kentucky 

Centre  College ,  Kentucky 

GeorgetownCollege,  Kentucky. . 

University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania  College,  Kentqpl 

University  of  Louisville, 
tucky 

Bethel  College,  Kentucky 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial 
College,  Kentucky 

Loyola  university ,  Louisiana 

Bowdoin  College,  Maine 

Bates  College.  Maine 

University  ox  Maine 


Num- 
ber of 


hours 
reqaired 

bache- 
lor's de- 
gree. 


15 

120 

Ifl 

124 

15 

^U 

15 

128 

15 

120 

15 

120 

1() 

121 

1ft 

128 

15 

120 

Ifl 

128 

15 

130 

15 

120 

16 

128 

18 

186 

1ft 

120 

15 

124 

15 

15 

120 

15 

120 

15 

120 

15 

120 

15 

m 

15 

128 

15 

120 

15 

120 

15 

120 

15 

120 

15 

120 

15 

120 

15 

122 

15 

120 

15 

120 

15 

120 

15 

128 

15 

128 

15 

120 

15 

120 

16 

120 

16 

130 

15 

123 

15 

144 

14i 

117 

l4 

123 

14| 

125 

1  Junior  college. 
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Table  9. — Requirements  for  admission  and  graduaHon^  1915-16 — Continued. 


Institutions. 


St.  John's  College,  Maryland 

Goucher  College,  Maryland 

Johns  Hopldns  University,  Mary- 
land  

Morgan  CoUege  (colored),  Mary- 
land  

Washington  College,  Maryland . . . 

RookHUl  CoUeee,  Maryland 

Hood  College ,  Mar/land 

Maryland  CoUege  for  Women 

Amherst  College.  Massachusetts. . 
Boston  University.  Massachusetts 
Harvard  Unlveraity,  Massachu- 
setts  

Smith  College,  Massachusetts 

Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts . . 
Mount  Holyoke  CoUege,  Massa- 
chusetts  

Tufts  CoUege,  Massachusetts 

Clark  CoUege,  Massachusetts 

Alma  College*  Michigan 

University  of  Michigan 

St.  John's  University.  Minnesota. . 
Augsburg  Seminary ,  Minnesota . . . 

Carleton  CoUege,  Minnesota 

Hamline  Uni\^rsity,  Minnesota. . . 

Macalester  College.  Minnesota 

CoUege  of  St.  Catherine,  Minne- 
sota  

Qustavus  Adolphus  CoUege,  Min- 
nesota  

CoUege  ofSt.  Teresa,  Minnesota. . . 

Mississippi  CoUege 

Meridian  CoUege,  Mississippi 

University  of  Mississippi 

Stephens  CoUege.  Missouri 

Westminster  Collie,  Missouri .... 

William  Jewell  CoUege,  Missouri. . 

Park  CoUege,Missouri 

Lindenwood  Female  CoUege,  Mis- 
souri  

Forest  Park  CoUeee,  Missouri 

St.  Louis  Unlverfflty ,  Missouri. . . . 

Washington  University,  Missouri. 

Drury  dbUege,  Missouri 

Central  Wesleyan  CoUege,  Mis- 
souri  

University  of  Montana 

BeUevue  CoUege,  Nebraska 

Union  CoUege,  Nebraska 

Doane  College.  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  CoUege  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts 

College  of  8t.  EUcabeth,  New 
Jersey 

Upsala  CoUege.  New  Jersey 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  York  State  CoUege  for 
TeacherSa 

Alfred  Univi'raltyVNew  York.".".! '. 

St.  Stephen's  College,  New  York. . 

WeUs  CoUege,  New  York 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New 
York 

Elmira  College  ,New  York 

Hobart  CoUece,  New  York 

CoUege  of  New  RocheUe,  New 
York 

Barnard  CoUege,  New  York. 

Columbia  University  .New  York. . 

rx)Hege  of  the  City  of  New  York. . . . 

Hunter  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New 
York 


1! 

14 
15 

15 

16 
14 
14 
15 

{? 

15 

m 

14i 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 

15 
16 
14 
14 
14 
15 
15 
15 
15 

15 
15 
16 
15 
15 

16 
15 
15 
16 
15 
15 

15 

15 
15 
15 

15 
15 

\n 

15 
15 
14i 

16 
15 
14i 
15 

15 

144 
120 

125 

• 
128 
124 

120 

m 

120 

120 

118 

120 
122 
108 
120 
120 
128 
144 
120 
120 
127 

120 

130 
120 
128 
120 
130 

124 
140 

0) 
120 
136 
120 
124 

128 
122 
128 
160 
124 
125 

132 

132 
125 
120 

124 

128 
128 
115 

120 
120 
120 

144 
124 
124 
128 

120 

New  York  University 

15 
154 

15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 

15 
14 

14 
15 

15 
15 
15 
15 
16 
16 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15. 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

15 

174 

20 

15 

14* 

144 

15 

144 

144 

*  15 
15 

13 
16 

15 
144 
15 

14 
14 

144 

144 

126 

Vassar  CoUege.  New  York 

120 

University  of  Rochester,  New 
York... 

184 

Union  University,  New  York 

University  of  Nortii  Carolina 

Davidson  CoUege.  North  Carolina. 
Trinity  CoUege,  North  CaroUna. . . . 

Elon  CoUege.North  Carolina 

OuUford  College.  North  Carohna. . 
Shaw  University  (colored)  North 
CftfnHnR-,.       . 

138 
120 
130 
122 
128 
126 

Weaver  College,  North  CJarollna. . 
Salem    Academy    and   Collie, 

North  Cnmlinft , . . ,       .    ,    ,   , , 

0) 
120 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Municipal  University  of  Akron, 
Ohio 

125 
128 

Ohio  University 

120 

Baldwln-WaUace  CoUege,  Ohio. . . . 

BlufrtonCk)llege,Ohio 

CedarvUle  College.  Ohio 

120 
120 
120 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Western     Reserve     University, 
Ohio 

124 
124 

Capital  University,  Ohio 

140 

St.  Mary  CoUege,  ()hio 

120 

Defiance  CoUege,  Ohio 

120 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Kenyon  CoUege,  Ohio 

V   120 
128 

Marietta  CoUege' Ohio 

128 

Muskingum  College,  Oliio 

Miami  Universitv,  Ohio 

128 
128 

Oxford  CoUege  fw^Women,  Ohio. . 
Western  College  for  Women,  Ohio. 
Lake  Erie  College,  Ohio 

120 
124 
120 

Rio  Grande  CoUege,  Ohio 

Otterbeln  Universitv  Ohio 

CoUege  of  Wooster,  Ohio 

Methodist  Universitv  of  Oklahoma 
Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma  — 
University  of  Oklahoma 

120 
128 
124 
120 
128 
124 

Albany  CoUege,  Oregon 

120 

McMInnvflle  CoUege,  Oregon 

Pacific  College,  Oregon 

120 
160 
186 

Reed  College,  Oregon . 

WlUamette  University,  Orejfon . . . 
Moravian  College,  Pennsylvania. . 
Bryn  Mawr  CoUege,  Pennsylvania 

Wilson  CoUege,  Pennsylvania 

Lafayette  CJoUege,  Pennsylvania. . 
Pennsvlvania  CJouege. 

124 
120 
120 
120 
120 
130 
128 

Havefbrd  CoUege,  Pennsylvania. . 

FrankUn  and  MarshaU  CoUege, 

Pennsylvania 

130 
130 

Lincoln'  University     (colored), 
Pennsylvania ...... 

120 

AUeghcny  CoUege,  Pennsylvania . 

Ir\'Ing  Female  (JoUege,  Pennsyl- 

Vfttflft.  ,   , 

120 
140 

Albright  CoUege,  Pennsylvania. . . 
Westminster  CfeUege,  Pennsylva.- 

niA , 

134 
120 

Drexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania. . . 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  University,  Penn- 
sylvftnift 

128 
120 

Pennsvlvania  State  CoUege 

Swarthmore  CoUege,  Pennsylva- 
nia ...       XHl.i.       .a.^.aa        a        4..        ... 

136 
124 

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania 

124 

1  Junior  ooUege. 
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Table  9. — Requirements  for  admission  and  gradyjaHon^  1915-16 — Continued. 


Institutions. 


Num- 
ber of 
stand- 
ard 
units 
Ttquired 
for  ad- 
mission. 


Wavnesburg  College,  Pennsylva- 
nia  


College  of  Cbartoston,  South  Caro- 
lina.....  '. 

Columbia  College,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Carolina 

Furman  University,  South  Caro- 
lina  

Converse  College,  South  Carolina. . 

Wofford  Collena,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Dakota 

King  College,  Tennessee . 


University  of  Chattanooga,  Ten- 


Tusculum  College,  Tennessee 

KnoxvUle  College  (colored),  Ten- 


Milljgan  College,  Tennessee.... 

Tennessee  College 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 
ers, Tennessee 

Fisk  University  (colored),  Ten- 


Vanderbflt  Unlversitv,  Tennessee . 
University  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

University  of  Tex£s 

Howard  Payne  College,  Texas. 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas 

Baylor  Universitv,  Texas 

University  of  Utah 

Middlebury  College,  Vermont. 


Num- 
ber of 

semester 
hours 

required 

ba^ 
lor's  de- 
gree. 


14 
14 
11 

12 
Mi 
14 
15 
14 

m 

15 

15 
15 
14 

14 

15 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
14 
15 
14 


136 

122 

"138 

130 
120 
132 
128 
124 

120 
128 

125 
128 
120 


140 
128 
140 
120 
120 


122 
120 
122 
120 


Institutions. 


Num- 
ber of 
stand- 
ard 
units 
required 
forad- 


St.  KkshMl's  College,  Vermont . . 
BridgewBter  Ck>ll^e.  Virginia . . . 

University  of  VkiSnla :... 

Roanoke  Institute,  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Vir- 
ginia  

Hampden-Sidney  (College,  Virginia 
Hollins  College,  Virginia. . ....  .77 

Washington  and  Lee  University, 

Bandolph-M^<m'  Woman's '  cb'l^ 


lege,  Virginia. 
Rtehmr^ 


Num- 
ber of 
semester 

hours 
required 

for 
bache- 
lor's de- 
gree- 


Richmond  CoUeTO,  Virginia 

VirglniB  Union  CoUoge  (colored).. 
Colfege  of  William  and  Kary,  Vh^ 


University  of  Was) 

Spokane  College,  Wi „ 

Davis  and  Elkhis  (College,  West 
Virginia 

Lawrence  College,  Wisconsin 

Belolt  College  ^Wisconsin 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College.  Wisconsin 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Wis- 
consin.  

Mission  House,  Wisconsin 

Campion  Collei^  Wisconsin 

Ripon  College,  Wisconsin 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy, 
Wisconsin 


15 
14 
14 
15 

14 
14 
14 

14 

15 
15 
15 

14 
15 
16 

14 
15 
15 
14 
15 


104 
140 
120 


(}) 


12S 
120 
120 

12S 

120 
120 
160 

120 
120 


(0 


128 
128 
120 
120 
128 


(0 


201 
J50 
142 
124 

120 


I  Junior  college. 

MAINTENANCE  OF  LIBRARY  AND  LABORATORIES. 

Suggested  Requirement  XIIL — ^At  least  $1,000  a  year  should  be 
expended  for  the  purchase  of  new  books  and  periodicals  for  the 
library.  Probably  two  or  three  times  this  figure  would  be  needed 
to  keep  the  library  in  a  sound  condition.  A  similar  sum  should  be 
appropriated  annually  for  the  purchase  of  new  equipment  and  appa- 
ratus for  scientific  laboratories. 

Table  10. — Expenditures  for  library  and  laboratories^  1914--15. 


Institutions. 


Spent 

on 
labora- 
tories. 


Spent 
on 

libra- 
ry. 


Institutions. 


Spent 

on 
labora- 
tories. 


Spent 
on 

libra- 
ry. 


University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arisona 

Central  College,  Arkansas 

Hendrix  College,  Arkimsas 

Pomona  College,  California 

OccidentalCoTlege,  California. . 

Mills  College.  California 

University  of  Redlands .  California 

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Cali- 
fornia  

Leland  Stanford  Junior  Univer- 
sity, California 

University  of  Colorado 


$5,670 

44,000 

100 

813 

4,594 

800 

1,885 

466 


13,887 
30,000 


S3, 318 

4,820 

550 

628 

4,885 

476 

3,536 


67,300 
20,800 


Colorado  College 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado. . . 

Trinity  College,  Connecticut 

Yale  university,  Connecticut 

Oallaudet   College,   District  of 

Columbia 

George  Washington  University, 

District  of  Columbia 

Howard    University    (colored), 

District  of  Columbia 

University  of  Florida 

Columbia  College,  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women. . 


$4,510 


1,366 
114,000 


2,815 

2,732 
1,480 


$5,480 


3,52U 
88,000 


1,273 

4,807 
3,469 


3,000 


4,800 
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'Table  10. — Expenditures  for  library  and  laboratories,  1914-15 — Continued. 


Institutions. 


Spent 

on 
labora- 
tories. 


Spent 
on 

libra- 
ry. 


Institutions. 


Spent 

on 
labora- 
tories 


University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta    University    (colored), 
Oeorgia 

Cqz  College ,  Georgia 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  Col- 
lege  

Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia 

Pffidmont  College,  Oeorgia 

Bessie  Tift  College,  Georjsia 

Brenau  College,  Georgia 

Emory  University,  Georgia 

Shorter  College,  Georgia 

University  ofldaho 

Aurora  College,  Illinois 

IlUnois  Wesleyan  University 

Blackburn  College,  Dlinois 

DePaul  University,  Illinois 

Loyola  University,  Illinois 

James  MilUkin  University,  Illinois 

Kiiox  College,  Illinois. 

Illinois  Woman's  CoUc 

Lake  Forest  College,  II 

Frances  Shimer  School ,  lUlnois . . 

Northwestern  College,  Illinois.... 

Rockford  College,  Illinois 

Augustana  College,  Illinois 

Inolana  University 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 

Earlham  College,  Indiana 

Franklin  College,  Indiana 

De  Pauw  University,  Indiana . . . 

Butler  College,  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indi- 
ana  

Taylor  University,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  Teachers  College 

Coe  College.  Iowa 

Wartburg  College,  Iowa 

Des  Moines  College,  Iowa 

Drake  University,  Iowa 

Parsons  College,  Iowa 

State  Univeraty  of  Iowa 

Cornell  College,  Iowa 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Mominsside  College,  Iowa 

Buena  Vista  Collie,  Iowa 

Midland  College, EjGuosas 

College  of  Emporia,  Kansas 

Ottawa  University^Kansas 

Kansas  Wesleyan  university .... 

Cooper  College,  Kansas 

Washburn  College,  Kansas 

Southwestern  College,  Kansas. . . 

Ogden  College,  Kentucky 

CentreCdlege,  Kentucky. 

Georgetown  College,  Kentucky . 

University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania  College,  Kentucky- 
University  of  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky  

BethelColl^e,  Kentucky 

H.  Sophie  Newcomb  Memorial 
College;  Louisiana 

Loyola  university,  Louisiana, 

Bowdoin  College,  Maine 

Bates  College,  Mahie 

University  of  Maine 

St.  Johns  College,  Maryland . . 

Goucher  College,  Maryland 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Mary- 
land  

Morgan  College  (colored;,  Mary- 
land  — 

Washington  College.  Mon'land — 

RockHill College,  Marytend 

Hood  College.  Maryland 

Maryland  College  for  Women 

Amherst  College,  Massachusetts. . . 
Boston  University,  Massachusetts 


12,458 

336 
7(X) 

500 
MS 
600 
200 


1,240 
i6,'328" 


2,500 
500 
305 


1,360 

8,480 

2,700 

6,366 

200 

710 

2,308 

652 

11,206 

2,346 

6,500 

2,364 

3,003 

1,284 

16,300 

532 

6,309 

1,826 


3,500 

8,060 

1,396 

42,034 

2,934 

398 

2,786 

438 

700 

6,800 

1,033 

800 

500 

1,747 


800 

2,800 

450 


547 

2,666 
122 

2,104 


3,696 
1,708 
18,400 
2,092 
6,060 

161,402 

260 

600 

1,600 

2,867 

1,096 


$7,982 

1,379 
500 


1,296 
700 
800 


1,233 
*7,'768 


1,600 

300 

200 

2,300 

443 

1,489 

2,600 

6,626 

226 

1,066 

1,600 

4,321 

29,106 

2,153 

3,809 

1,626 

6,739 

1,337 

1,600 

350 

13,500 

2,314 


2,100 
6,500 
1,418 
28,340 
4,500 

200 
2,550 

610 
1,200 
2,061 
1,500 

700 

466 
1,960 


300 

1,000 

500 


876 

1,405 
40 

3,242 


471 


16,308 
2,636 
6,310 
500 
2,897 

25,236 

415 
600 
500 
895 
936 

'1,466 


Harvard  University,  Massachu- 
setts  

Smith  College,  Massachusetts 

Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts. . 

Mount  Holyoke  (Allege,  Massa- 
ohusetts 

Tufts  College,  Massachusetts 

Clark  College,  Massachusetts 

Alma  College.  Michigan 

University  of  Michi^ .'. 

St.  Johns  University,  Minnesota.. 

Aucsbury  Seminary,  Minnesota. . . 

Carleton  College,  Minnesota 

Hamline  University,  Minnesota... 

Macalester  Collep?d,  Minnesota 

College  of  St.  Catherine.  Minnesota 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  Min- 


110,024 
2,566 

6,636 


4,300 

1,265 

95,520 


CoU^  of  St.  Teresa,  Minnesota. . . 

Mississippi  College 

Meridian  (College,  Mississippi 

University  of  Mississippi 

Stephens  College.  Mi^uri 

Westminster  College,  Missouri 

William  Jewell  CoUege,  Missouri. . 

Park  College,  Missouri 

Lindenwood  College,  Missouri 

Forest  ParkCoUege,Missouri 

St.  Louis  University,  Missouri 

Washington  University,  Missouri. 

Drury  College,  Missouri 

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Mis- 
souri  

University  of  Montana 

Bellevue  College,  Nebraska 

Union  College,  Nebraska 

Doane  College,  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  CoUege  of  Agri- 
culture and  Mechanic  Arts 

College  of  St.  Elizabeth,  New  Jer- 
sey, 


200 
3,825 
2,760 
1,944 
2,740 

700 


18,000 
695 
617 
2,230 
910 
633 


Upsala  Collego,  New  Jersey , 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  York  State  College  /or  Teach- 
ers  

Alfred  University,  New  York 

St.  Stephens  College,  New  York. . . 

Wells  College,  New  York , 

St.  Lawrence   University,  New 

York 

Elmira  College,  New  York, 


136,847 
2,300 

700 
10,355 
550 
295 
600 
37,000 

1,470 

280 

211 

2,750 

9,600 

4,063 

500 

1,218 


Hobart  Coll«re,  New  York 

(Allege  of  New   Rochelle,  New 

York ! 

Barnard  (College,  New  York 

Columbia  University,  New  York. . 
CoUege  of  the  City  of  New  York. . . 
Hunter  CoUege  of  the  City  of  New 

York 


1,096 
3,000 


New  York  University 

Vassar  Ck)Uege,  New  York 

University  of   Rochester,   New 

York 

Union  TTniversiiy,  New  York 

University  of  Nottb  Carolina 

Davidson  CoUege,  «orth Carolina. 
Trinity  CoUeee,  Norltj  Carolina . . . 

Eton  CoUege.  NorthCai^Mna 

GuUford  College,  North  C<in>ihia. . 
Shaw  University  (colored).  North 

Carolina 

Weaver  College,  North  Carolina. . . 
Salem    Academy    and    College, 

North  Carolina 

University  of  North  Dakota 

Munidpai  University  of  Akron, 

Ohio 

OhloUniveisity... 


4,150 
60,444 
26,064 

3,872 
6,470 
2,310 

4,295 
7,282 
10,582 
1,525 
1,443 
1,087 
500 


2,885 
7,288 

6,851 
8,050 
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Tabls  10.— ExpendUurei /or  library  and  laboratorie$f  J91^i5— Continued. 


Spent 

on 
labora- 
tories. 


Spent 

on 
Ubra. 


Instltatloiis. 


Spent 

on 
labora- 
tories. 


Spent 
on 

libra- 
ry. 


Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Ohio. 

BhiiTton  College,  Ohio 

CedarviUeColfoge,Ohlo 

University  ofCincinnati,  Ohio. 

Western  Reserve  University,  Ohio 

Capital  University,  Ohio 

8t.lCaryCoUege,Ohio 

Defiance  College,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University 

Eenyon  College,  Ohio 

Marietta  CoUege.  Ohio 

MusUngum  College,  Ohio 

Miami  University,  Ohio 

Oxford  College  for  Women,  Ohio  . 

Western C<^Iege  for  Women,  Ohio. 

Lake  Erie  College,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College,  Ohio 

Otterbein  Ui^venritv.  Ohio 

College  of  Wooster,  Ohio 

Methodist  University  of  Okla- 
homa 

Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  College.  Oregon 

Pacific  University,  Oregon 

McMhmville  College,  Oregon 

Pacific  College.  Oregon 

Reed  College,  Oregon 

Willamette  University,  Oregon. . 

Moravian  Coll^,  Pennsylvania. . 

BrynMawr  College,  Pennsylvania 

Beaver  College,  Pennsylvania. .... 

Wilson  College,  Pennsylvania. .... 

Latft]retteColioKe.  Pennsylvania.. 

Fttmsvlvania  College 

Havertord  College,  Pennsylvania. 

lYanklhi  and  fibrshall  College, 
Pennsylvania. 

Unoohi  University  (cokwed), 
Pennsylvania 

Allegheny  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Irving  Female  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


16,192 


415 

21,136 

4,045 

700 


1,0M 
4,538 
1,0^ 
1,168 
400 


405 
1,437 
503 
400 
654 
3,680 

880 

100 

17,006 

618 

615 

1,203 

800 

8,600 

1,880 

685 

11,881 


261 
10,100 
5,682 
8,800 

2,800 

500 

8,231 


Albright  Colkge,  Pennsylvania. . . 

Westminster  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania.   

Drexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania. . 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  University,  Penn- 
sylvania, 


1,572 
8,121 


Pennsylvania  State  College 

Bwarthmore  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege,  Pennsylvania 

Waynesburg  CoUege,  Pennsyl- 
vania  

CoUege  of  Charleston,  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Columbia  College,  South  Caro- 
llmi 

University  of  South  Carolina 


5,282 

2,400 
46,000 

6,316 

2,887 


718 
'2,'636' 


1784 
1,200 
1000 
8,711 
8,679 
257 


467 
7,646 
1,209 
2,143 
1,329 
5,486 
1,977 
2,066 
2,734 

2S0 
2,305 
8,148 

too 

540 

7,406 

1,099 

2,000 

852 

550 

5,800 

535 

2S0 

21,010 


1,140 
6,443 
1,300 
7,700 

1,200 

400 
2,339 


861 
1,919 


54,323 

2,090 
4,696 

4,670 

2,602 

600 

225 


6,139 


Fonnan  University,  Sooth  Caro- 
lina  

Converse  CoUege,  South  Carolina. 
Wofford  College,  South  Carolina. . 

University  of  Bouth  Dakota 

King  CoUege,  Tennessee 

University  of  Chattanooga,  Ten- 


8461 

508 

5,060 


Tusculum  CoUege,  Tennessee 

KnoxvUle  CoUeg6  (ootored),  Ten- 


500 
1,700 


MiUigan  CoUege,  Tenneesee 

Tennessee  College 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teach- 

era,  Tennessee 

Pisk  University  (ook>red),  Ten- 


VanderbUt  University  .Tennessee. 
University  of  the  Soath,  Tennes- 


University  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  CoUege,  Texas. 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas.., 


ynr  Univei 
iiversity  of 


Utah. 


Unl , 

Middleburv  CoUege,  Vermont.. 
St.  MichaeVs  CoUege,  Vermont. . . 
Bridgewater  College,  Virginia.. . . . 

University  of  Vir^zLia 

Roanoke  bi8titute,Vir^hLU 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Vir- 

Hampden- Sidney  College,  Vfr- 


890 

18,778 

530 
13,300 

1,641 
15,400 

3,000 
87,481 

1,500 

2,884 
87,000 

2,463 


490 
18,915 


Hollins  College,  Virginia. 

Washington  and  Lee  University, 
ViiTKlnia 

Randolph-Macon  Woman's  Col- 
lege, Virginia 

Richmond  CoUege,  Virginia 

Virginia  Union  university  (col- 
ored)  

College  of  WiUiam  and  Mary, 
Virginia 

Universitv  of  Washington 

Spokane  GoUege,  Washhigton 

Davis  and  EUdns  CoUege,  West 
Virginia 

Lawrence  CoUege.  Wlsoonshi 

Beloit  CoUege,  Wisconsin 

Universitv  of  Wisconsin . 


Milton  College,  Wisconshi 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin 

MUwaukee-Downer  College,  Wia- 

consln 

Mission  House,  Wisconsin 

Campion  CoUege,  Wisconsin 

Rlpon  CoUege,  Wisconsin 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy, 

Wisconsin 


683 
500 

1,204 

4,971 
2,172 

2S0 


62,999 
809 

200 

2,386 

1,996 

39,096 

1,077 

50 

970 


1,343 
1,525 


$1,055 
1,050 

8,000 


1,650 
625 


450 

1,026 

4,000 

958 
5,200 

1,071 
32,909 
3.000 
8,685 
600 
4,022 
8,410 
3,942 


375 
9,973 


511 
1,500 

3,104 

3,834 
2,180 

000 

1,285 

17,677 

262 

150 
4,767 
3,719 

225 
1,292 


2,506 
575 


RELATP'E  SIZE  OP  FRESHMAN  CLASS. 

The  large  number  of  students  who  leave  college  during  the  fresh- 
man and  sophomore  years,  and  the  small  relative  size  of  the  upper 
classes,  have  constituted  a  serious  educational  and  administrative 
problem  for  many  years.  In  certain  institutions  60  per  cent  or  more 
oj  all  students  are  members  of  the  freshman  class.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  this  condition  is  detrimental  to  institutional  tradition, 
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and  may  affect  the  scholarly  momentum  of  a  college.  The  status 
with  respect  to  this  matter  of  the  colleges  reporting  is  indicated  in 
the  following  table,  showing  the  number  of  high-school  graduates 
entering  in  1915  checked  against  the  total  collegiate  student  body: 


Table  11. — Faculty y  col 


ge  students f  and  number  of  high  school  graduates  entering  in 
1915. 


iDsUtutions. 


Fac- 
ulty. 


Students. 


Hen. 


Women, 


Total. 


Number  of  high  school 
graduates  entering  In 
1915. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


University  of  Alabama 

University  of  Arlxona 

Central  College,  Arkansas 

Hendriz  ColMge,  Arkansas 

Pomona  College,  California 

OcddantalGoIleeB,  California 

MUlsCoUege,CaSfomia 

University  of  Redlands,  OalUomia 

University  of  Santa  ClahuCalifomia 

Leiand  Stanford  Junior  University,  CaH- 

forhia 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  Colleige 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado 

Trinity  College,  Connecticut 

Yale  Uni  veralty,  Connecticut 

Oallaudet  College,  District  of  Columbia 

Geone  Washington  University,  District  of 

Columbia 

Boward  University  (oolored),  District  of 

Columbia 

University  of  Florida 

Columbia  College.  Florida 

Florida  State  College  for  Women 

Unlversitj  of  Geoi^ 

Atlanta  University  (colored),  Georgia 

Cox  College,  Georgia 

North  Georgia  Agricultural  CoUege 

Agnes  Scott  College,  Georgia 

Piedmont  College,  Georgia 

Bessie  Tift  College,  Georgia 

Brenaa  College,  Georda 

Emory  University,  Georgia >. 

Shorter  College,  Georgia 

University  oildaho 

Aurora  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Wesleyim  University 

Blaokbom  College,  Illinois 

De  Paul  University,  Illinois 

Loyola  University,  Illinois 

James  Mlllikin  University,  Illinois 

Knox  College,  Illinois 

Illinois  Woman's  Collefe 

Lake  Forest  College,  IlBnois 

Frances  Shlmer  School,  niinois 

Northwestern  College.  Illinois 

Rockford,  CoUege,  llttnois 

Augustana  Colle^,  Illinois 

InSana  University 

Wabash  College,  Indiana 

Earlham  College,  Indiana 

Franklin  College,  Indiana 

De  Pauw  University,  Indiana 

Butler  College.  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame,  Indiana 

Taylor  University,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  TeachersColIege 

Coe  College,  Iowa 

Wartburg  CoUege,  Iowa 

DesMolnee  College,  Iowa 

Drake  University,  Iowa 

Parsons  CoUege,  Iowa 

State  University  of  Iowa 

Cornell  College,  Iowa 

Central  University  of  Iowa 

Momingside  CoUege,  Iowa 

Buena  Vista  CoUege,  Iowa 


24 
28 
18 
13 
46 
22 
34 
20 
8 

145 
76 
35 
81 
26 

104 
16 


26 
17 
20 
21 
31 
17 
11 
14 
28 
16 
25 
16 
16 
12 
40 
12 
18 
12 
20 
18 
39 
26 
16 
20 
18 
12 
28 

21 
34 
18 
37 
20 
80 
26 
98 
43 
9 
12 
31 
12 
148 
31 
17 
10 
10 


406 
200 
0 
244 
241 
106 
0 
58 
93 

1,644 
402 
173 
270 
235 

1,483 
48 

476 

262 
96 
46 
0 

278 


0 

22 

0 

0 

244 

0 

134 

39 

124 

45 

36 

121 

131 

233 

0 

102 

0 

160 

0 

136 

1,701 

334 

\^ 

867 
168 
274 

66 
240 
230 

28 

96 
2Q0 

81 
812 
234 

29 
155 

29 


141 
55 

25 
299 

138 

187 

119 

0 


448 
354 
310 
0 
0 
80 

268 

71 
0 

47 

153 

0 

16 

102 

1 

299 

23 
166 
198 
0 
160 
228 

82 
119 

27 
824 
0 
205 
208 
176 

92 

33 

91 
217 

61 
968 
0 
202 
131 
378 
249 
0 

1,579 

267 

0 

129 

229 

74 
766 
810 

81 
221 

86 


494 
350 
65 
260 
540 
333 
187 
1T7 


2,200 
850 
627 
580 
235 

1,483 
78 

730 


96 

93 
153 
278 

55 
102 

84 
299 

45 
166 
198 
244 
160 
357 

71 
243 

72 
360 
121 
336 
441 
176 
194 

33 
251 
217 
197 
2,669 
334 
379 
254 
745 

y,\ 

114 

1,819 

487 

28 
22S 
489 
155 
1,577 
544 

60 
376 

65 


100 
65 
0 


109 
69 


188 
67 

115 
85 

320 
15 

96 

84 
51 
5 
0 
75 
2 


58 


111 

65 

116 

0 

38 

0 

60 

0 

77 


119 
7 

55 
127 

71 
260 


lot. 


30 
81 
42 
316 
98 

8 
65 

9 


120 
60 


170 
126 
133 
0 
0 
11 

48 

16 
0 
2 

74 
0 
2 


1 
132 


67 


l«S 
0 
98 
98 
85 
41 
15 
49 

110 
30 


0 
4 

58 
120 
94 
0 
15 


100 


44 

42 

106 
12 
90 
13 
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Table  11. — Faculty ^  college  students,  and  number  of  high  school  graduates  entering  in 

1915 — Continued . 


lostitutions. 


Uldland  College,  Kansas 

College  of  Emporia,  Kansas 

Ottawa  University,  Kansas 

Kansas  Wesleyan  University 

Cooper  College.  Kansas 

Washburn  College,  Kansas 

Soathwestem  College,  Kansas 

Ogden  College,  Kentucky 

Centre  College,  Kentucky 

Georgetown  College,  Kentucky 

University  of  Kentucky 

Transylvania  College,  Kentucky 

University  of  Louisville,  Kentucky 

Bethel  College,  Kentucky 

H'  Sophie  r^ewcomb  Memorial  College, 


Fao- 
uity. 


J 


I 


18 
18 
11 
23 
10 
24 
24 

8 
12 
26 
28 
26 
24 

6 


Students. 


Men. 


Louisiana 29 

Loyola  Universitjr.  Louisiana 10 

Bowdoin  College,  Maine 28 

Bates  College,  Maine 28 

University  of  Maine 66 

St.  John's  College,  Maryland 13 

Goucher  College.  Maryland 35 

Johns  Hopkins  University,  Maryland 49 

Morgan  College  (colored ) ,  Mary  land 8 

Washington  College,  Maryland 9 

Rock  Hill  College,  Maryland 16 

Hood  College,  Maryland 15 

Maryland  College  for  Women 11 

Amherst  College,  Massachusetts 47 

Boston  University,  Massachusetts 29 

Harvard  Uni  venaty,  Massachusetts 

Smith  College,  Massachusetts 

Wheaton  College,  Massachusetts 

Mount  Holyoke  College,  Massachusetts 

Tufts  College,  Massachusetts 

Clark  College,  Massachusetts 

Alma  College,  Michigan 

University  of  Michigan 

St.  John's  Uni vereity.  Minnesota 

Augsburg  Seminary,  Minnesota 

Carleton  College,  Minnesota 

Hamline  University,  Minnesota 

Macalester  College,  Minnesota 

College  of  St.  Catherine,  Minnesota 

Gustavus  Adolphus  College,  Minnesota. . . . 

College  of  St.  Teresa,  Minnesota 

Mississippi  College-... ;...... 

Meridian  College,  Mississippi 

University  of  Mississippi 

Stephens  College,  Missouri 

Westminister  College,  Missouri 

William  Jewell  College,  Missouri 

Park  College,  Missouri 

Liniffenwood  College,  Missouri 

Forest  Park  College,  Missouri 

St.  Louis  University.  Missouri 

Washington  University,  Missouri 

Drury  College,  Missouri 

Central  Wesleyan  College,  Missouri 

University  of  Montana 

Beflevue  College,  Nebraska 

L"iiion  College,  Nebraska . . 

Doane  College.  Nebraska 

University  of  Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Hechanic  Arts 

:^lege  of  St.  Elizabet/i,  New  Jersey 

Upsala  College,  New  Jersey 

University  of  New  Mexico 

New  York  State  allege  for  Teachers 52 

Alfred  Univerity,  New  York 28 

St .  Stephen'^  College,  New  York 9 

Wells  Coli-R^  New  Vork    31 

St.  Law-^nce  Umversity,  New  York 16 

JUmlr*  College,  New  York '        32 


46 
120 
94 
84 
57 
196 
152 
60 
147 
157 
162 
163 
129 


0 

45 

400 

284 

185 

100 

0 

195 

27 

82 

40 

0 

0 

422 

104 


0 

0 

0 

216 

177 


200 
31 
211 
224 
159 

0 
102 

0 
324 
104 
547 

0 
119 
279 
119 

0 

0 
223 
232 

JAJ 

60 
149 
30 
64 
70 
940 

123 

0 

8 

81 

164 

76 

52 

0 

132 

0 


Woman. 


55 

123 

110 

90 


124 
0 
0 

109 

156 
88 

216 
0 

273 
0 
0 

188 
81 
0 

508 
0 
22 
7 
0 

128 
89 
0 

348 


1,726 

206 

783 

0 

0 

90 

1,127 

0 

0 

235 

194 

137 

141 

64 

104 

0 

278 

84 

145 

0 

0 

142 

86 

30 

0 

309 

147 

35 

238 

37 

61 

63 

926 

113 

110 

6 

66 
855 

83 

0 

202 

137 

278 


TotaL 


100 
243 
204 
174 
116 
421 
276 

50 
147 
266 
318 
251 
345 

30 

273 

46 

400 

472 

266 

100 

508 

195 

49 

89 

40 

128 

89 

422 

452 


1,725 
206 
783 
216 
177 
178 
1,425 
200 

31 
446 
418 
296 
141 
166 
104 
324 
382 
631 
145 
119 
279 
261 

86 

30 
223 
541 
287 

95 
387 

67 

115 

133 

1,866 


110 

14 

147 

1,019 

150 

52 

202 

269 

278 


Number  of  high  school 
gradoates  enterlzig  in 
1915. 


Men. 


15 


62 
62 
16 

0 
21 
123 
102 
57 
24 
0 


30 


4 
81 
108 
60 

0 
28 


Women.  TotaL 


0 
89 
66 
18 
61 
29 
36 
31 
371 


41 
09 
0 

107 
0 
0 
68 
23 
0 
204 


38 


169 


27 
113 
63 
16 
83 
33 
38 
27 
292 

45 
42 

2 

24 

360 

27 

0 
78 
29 
93 
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Table:  11. — Paculiyy  college  students,  and  number  of  Mgh  school  graduates  entering  in 

19  IS — Continued . 


instltutloDfl. 


Fac- 
ulty. 


Students. 


Men. 


Women, 


Total. 


Number  of  high  school 
graduates  entering  in 
1915. 


Men. 


Women. 


Total. 


Hobart  College,  New  York 

College  of  New  Rochelle,  New  York 

Barnard  College,  New  York 

Columbia  University,  New  York . . . 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

Hunter  College  of  the  City  of  New  York 

New  York  University 

Vassar  College,  New  York 

University  of  Rochester,  New  York 

Union  University,  New  York 

University  of  North  Carolina 

Davidson  College,  North  Carolina. . . 

Trinity  Colle^,  North  Carolina 

Elon  College.  North  Carolina 

Guilford  College,  North  Carolina 

Shaw  University  (colored).  North  Carolina. 

Weaver  College,  North  Carolina 

Salem  Academv  and  College,  North  Carolina 

Universitv  of  North  Dakota 

Municipal  University  of  Akron,  Ohio 

Ohio  university 

Baldwin-Wallace  College,  Ohio 

Bluffton  College,  Ohio 

Cedar\'ille  College,  Ohio 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  University,  Ohio 

Capital  University.  Ohio 

St.  Mary  College,  Ohio 

Defiance  College,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesleyan  university 

Kenvon  College,  Ohio 

Marietta  College,  Ohio 

Muskingum  College.  Ohio 

Miami  University,  Ohio 

Oxford  College  for  Women,  Ohio 

Western  College  for  Women,  Ohio , 

Lake  Erie  College,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College,  Ohio , 

Otterboln  Universitv,  Ohio. 

College  of  Wooster,  Ohio. , 

Methodist  University  of  Oklahoma 

Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma , 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  College.  Oregon 

Pacific  University,  Oregon 

McMinnville  College,  Oregon. 

Pacific  College,  Oregon , 

Reed  College,  Oregon , 

Willamette  university,  Oregon , 

Moravian  College,  Pennsylvania 

Bryn-Mawr  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Beaver  College,  Pennsylvania 

Wilson  College,  Pennsylvania 

Lafayette  CoU^e.  Pennsylvania 

Pennsylvania  College 

Haverford  Collie,  Pennsylvania 

Franklin  and  Marshall  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

lilncoln 

Uleghez 

rvlngF 

Albright  College,  Pennsylvania 

Westminster  College,  Pennsylvania. 

Drexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Susquehanna  University,  Pennsylvania. . . 

Pennsylvania  State  College 

Swarthmore  College.  Pennsylvania 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  Pennsyl- 

vania. 

Waynesburg  College,  Pennsylvania. 

College  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina 

Columl^ia  College,  South  Carolina. 


26 
22 
88 
133 
142 
118 
47 
112 
45 
40 
52 
13 
28 
27 
17 
29 

8 
35 
55 
21 
36 
19 
16 

7 
236 
79 
14 
16 
16 
59 
■  14 
18 
38 
31 
19 
32 
21 
10 
17 
32 

9 

9 
63 
13 
20 
16 
10 
19 
13 

8 
43 

8 
24 
50 
26 
25 

16 
13 
25 
19 
10 
20 
69 
154 
23 


138 

0 

0 

1,256 

2,229 

0 

278 

0 

306 

521 

544 

357 

428 

199 

84 

88 

27 

0 

166 

143 

401 

136 

52 

35 

601 

408 

118 

70 

99 

545 

151 

186 

150 

339 

0 

0 

0 

30 

164 

296 

36 

25 

797 

31 

54 

50 

22 

110 

112 

41 

0 

0 

0 

477 

317 

186 

291 
163 
241* 
0 
131 
108 
150 
638 
128 


193 

694 

0 

0 

1,943 

0 

1,127 

224 

0 

5 

0 

89 

102 

51 

110 

6 

189 

116 

73 

219 

108 

64 

33 

880 

435 

0 

0 

116 

464 

0 

69 

108 

170 

188 

263 

133 

25 

112 

215 

28 

16 

776 

31 

53 

39 

26 

147 

118 

0 

453 

50 

172 

0 

14 

0 

0 
0 

164 
31 
28 
84 

391 

380 
28 
42 

237 

0 

55 

0 

123 


236 

193 

694 

1,256 

2,229 

1,943 

278 

1,127 

530 

521 

549 

357 

517 

301 

136 

198 

33 
189 
282 
216 
620 
244 
116 

68 

1,381 

843 

118 

70 
215 
1,009 
151 
255 
258 
509 
188 
263 
133 

55 
276 
511 

64 

41 
1,573 

62 
107 

89 

48 
257 
230 

41 
453 

50 
172 
477 
331 
186 

291 
163 
405 
31 
159 
192 
541 
1,018 
156 
374 
364 


104 
80 
123 


57 

30 

0 

60 

0 

190 

357 

0 

M6 

0 

0 

405 

62 

0 

0 

319 

101 

71 

175 

0 

146 

0 

34 
23 
30 

148 
52 
76 
50 


112  I 
61  ! 

67  I 
57  I 

841 


15  I 

34 

26 


37  I 

231  I 

46 


0 
0 
45 
143 
0 
21 
31 


0 

(K) 

60 

0 

103 

103 

0 

54 

54 

45 

90 

135 

115 

78 

193 

14 

6 

20 

6 

2 

8 

17 

15 

32 

17 

22 

39 

18 

15 

33 

9 

17 

26 

44 

48 

92 

9 

0 

9 

0 

''„ 

52 

7 
26 
177 
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Tablb  11. — Faculty  f  college  students,  and  number  of  high  school  graduates  entering  in 

1915 — Continued . 


Institutlonfl. 


University  of  South  Oarolina 

Furman  university,  South  Carolina 

Converse  College,  South  Carolina 

Woflord  College,  South  Carolina 

University  of  South  Dakota 

King  College.  Tennessee 

University  of  Chattanooga ,  Tennessee 

Tusculum  College,  Tennessee 

Knoxvllle  College  (colored),  Tennessee 

Milligan  College,  Tennessee 

Tennessee  College 

George  Peabody  College  for  Teachers,  Ten- 
nessee  

Fisk  Unlversitv  (colored),  Tennessee 

Vanderbilt  University.  Tennessee 

University  of  the  South,  Tennessee 

University  of  Texas 

Howard  Fayne  College,  Texas 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas 

Baylor  University,  Texas. 

University  of  Utah 

Middlebury  College,  Vermont 

St.  Michael's  College,  Vermont 

Brldgewater  College,  Virginia. 

University  of  Virginia 

Roanoke  institute,  Virginia 

Emory  and  Henry  College,  Virginia 

Hampden-Sidne  V  College,  Virgmia 

HoUtDS  College,  Virginia.: 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  Virdnla . . . 
Randolph-Macon  Woman's  College,  Virginia 

Richmond  College,  Virginia 

Virginia  Union  University  (colored) 

College  of  William  and  Mary,  Virginia 

Universi ty  of  Washington 

Spokane  College,  Wasnington 

Davis  and  Elkins  College,  West  Virginia. . . . 

Lawrence  College.  Wisconsin 

Beloit  College,  Wisconsin 

Univers  it  y  ol  w  isconsin 

Milton  College,  Wisconsin 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin 

Milwaukee-Downer  College,  Wisconsin 

Mission-House,  Wisconsin 

Campion  College^  Wisconsin 

Ripon  College,  Wisconsin 

8t.  Cla^  College  and  Academy,  Wisconsin. . 


Number  of  hi^  school 

Fac- 
ulty. 

Students. 

graduates  entering  in 
1915. 

Men. 

Women. 

TotaL 

Men. 

Women. 

TotaL 

32 

323 

32 

355 

124 

11 

135 

11 

205 

0 

324 

0 

153 

0 

205 
153 
324 

13 

13 

83 

0 

86 

36 

150 

223 

373 

3G 

03 

99 

8 

60 
108 
45 
26 

0 

77 
48 
16 

60 
185 
93 
41 

9 

11 

8 

18 

8 

26 

10 

98 

42 

140 

12 

10 

22 

6 

0 

94 

94 

0 

48 

48 

100 

413 

1,099 

1,512 

32 

95 

84 

179 

18 

14 

32 

35 

260 

72 

832 

131 

27 

158 

18 

160 
882 

0 
811 

160 
1,093 

117 

275 

237 

512 

7 

65 

49 

114 

21 

19 

40 

41 

264 
108 

119 
0 

383 
108 

10 

36 

0 

36 

66 

243 

268 

511 

37 

764 
187 

838 
156 

1,602 
343 

30 

67 

50 

117 

11 

20 

0 

20 

4 

0 

4 

13 

42 

80 

72 

8 

11 

19 

50 

523 

0 

523 

151 

0 

151 

8 

31 

0 

31 

0 

8 

8 

10 

176 
118 

0 
0 

176 
118 

10 

38 

0 

38 

12 

0 

106 

106 

0 

45 

45 

28 

369 

0 

369 

116 

0 

116 

46 

0 

624 

624 

0 

241 

241 

29 

268 

117 

885 

77 

45 

122 

12 

62 

7 

69 

22 

6 

28 

15 

178 

0 

178 

50 

0 

50 

124 

813 

1,042 

1,855 

243 

364 

007 

6 

2 

8 

10 

2 

6 

8 

29 

34 

22 

56 

10 

10 

20 

35 

294 

270 

564 

131 

121 

252 

41 

246 

142 

3S8 

115 

43 

158 

283 

1,692 

1,109 

2,  SOI 

507 

320 

827 

14 

33 

39 

72 

14 

15 

29 

9 

54 
0 

0 
234 

54 
234 

35 

0 

96 

96 

9 

38 

1 

39 

4 

0 

4 

15 

80 

0 

80 

18 

0 

18 

25 

165 
0 

94 
09 

259 
60 

14 

0 

30 

30 

EXPENSE  OF  ADMINISTRATION. 

Uncertainty  exists  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  annual  income  which 
may  properly  be  spent  for  administration.  The  committee  does  not 
venture  to  suggest  a  standard.  It  submits  the  following  table, 
however,  for  the  general  information  of  college  officers: 
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Table  12. — Income  and  expendiiures  for  administration ^  including  handling  of  inati' 

ttUion'afund,  1914-15. 


Institutions. 


Income. 


Expend- 
itures for 
adminis- 


tration. 


Institutions. 


Income. 


Expend- 
itures for 
adminis* 
tratioQ. 


University  of  Alabama , 

University  of  Arizona , 

Central  Ck>l]ege»  Arlcansas , 

Hendrlx  College,  Arkansas 

Pomona  College,  California ... 

Occidental  CoUese.  California. . 

Mills  College,  C^llbmia 

University  of  Redhmds,  Cali- 
fornia  

University  of  Santa  Clara,  Cali- 
fomia 

Leiand  Stanford  Junior  Uni- 
versity, California 

University  of  Colorado 

Colorado  CoDege 

University  of  Denver,  Colorado 

Trinity  College,  Connecticut... 

Yale  University,  Connecticut. 

Galladet  College,  District  of 
Columbia 

George  Washington  Univei^ 
sity.  District  of  Columbia... 

Howard  University  (colored). 
District  of  Columbia. 

University  of  Florida 

Columbia  College,  Florida 

Florida    State    CoDege    for 
Women , 

University  of  Georgia 

Atlanta  University  (colored), 
Georgia , 

Cox  College,  (Georgia 

North    Georgia   Agricultural 
Collece .77. 

AffliwScott  Coli^  Georgia!.* 

Piedmont  College,  (leorgia 

Bessie  Tift  ColIe»B,  Georgia. . . 

Brenan  (Allege,  Georgia 

Emory  Universltv,  Georgia. . . 

Shorter  College,  (Jeorgla 

University  ofldaho , 

Aurora  College,  Illinois , 

Illinois  Wesleyan  University. 

Bkickbum  College,  Illinois... . , 

De  Paul  University,  Illinois . . 

Loyola  University,  Illinois . . . 

James  MHikin  University,  Illi- 
nois  

Knox  CoDege,  Illinois 

Illinois  Woman's  CoDege 

Lake  Forest  College,  IlUnois.. 

Frances  Shimer  School,  Illinois, 

Northwestern  CoDege,  Illinois 

Rockford  CoDege,  IDhiols 

Augustana  College,  Illinois. ... 

Indiana  University 

Wabash  CoDege,  Indiana.' . .'. ! 

EarUiam  CoDege,  Indiana 

Franklin  CoDege,  Indiana 

De  Pauw  University,  Indiana . 

Butler  CoDege.  Indiana 

University  of  Notre  Dame, 
Indiana. 

Taylor  University,' indiamal!'. 

Iowa  State  Teachers  CoDege.. 

(^CoDege.  Iowa 

Wartburg  CoDege,  Iowa 

Des  Moixies  CoDege,  Iowa 

Drake  University,  Iowa 

Parsons  CoDege,  Iowa 

State  University  of  Iowa 

C!omeD  College,  lowa 

Central  University  of  Iowa . . . 

Momlngside  College,  Iowa — 

Buena  Vista  CoD^,  Iowa 


$210,421 
423,021 
29,198 
39,966 
347,133 
50,727 
80,774 

50,505 

274,200 

,236,891 
300,436 
148,887 
140,000 
83,835 

,777,134 


220,954 

203,964 
170,297 


97,885 
286,302 

62,927 
31,000 

38,700 
94,711 
34,719 
56,000 
151,860 


70,660 
264,867 


49,851 
14,618 
53,434 


96,588 
71,155 

104,984 

216,153 
43,823 
40,062 
92,189 
99,914 

615,000 
^^702 

117,551 
48,253 

127,726 
45,314 


47,135 

331,865 

63,452 

19,797 

51,229 

189,718 

38,217 

986,513 

132,079 

18,850 

46,344 

20,072 


113,075 
9,550 
4,000 
6,847 
17,224 
7,803 
8,268 

16,178 


44,532 

23,000 

9,890 


10,812 
114,000 


17,141 

16,980 
6,100 
9,576 


12,628 

6,637 
5,000 

1,500 

8,109 

34,000 

22,400 

18,873 

2,167 


17,180 


12,570 
200 


10,798 
7,814 

16,021 
5,535 
2,350 
2,353 

13,858 
5,052 

33,984 
3,567 

17,000 
6,052 

14,950 
7,583 


1,675 
22,346 
6,800 


3,000 

10,000 

4,718 

28,313 

10,393 

1,500 

6,000 

3,000 


Midland  C!oDege,  Kft^'MV* 

0>Dege  of  Emporia,  Kansas. . . 
Ottawa  University,  Kansas. . . 
Kansas  Wesleyan  University . 

C^Mper  CoDege.  Kansas 

Washburn  College,  Kansas 

Southwestern  College,  Kansas. 

Cc 

Gt 

U: 
Ti 


$25,000 
36,549 
38,978 
20,045 
21,453 
78,768 
43,615 
11,018 


41,215 
321,062 

41,270 

79,260 
12,490 

166,936 


I. 


ts 


M< 

1 

W 

R( 

H( 

Mi 

Ai 

Be 
setts 

Harvard  University,  Massa- 
ohuietts 

Smith  College,  Massachusetts . . 

WheatonCk>iiege,Massachusetts 

Mount  Holyoke  C)ollege,Massa- 
ohusetts 

Tufts  CoDege,  Massachusetts. . 

Clark  CoUege,  Massachusetts. . . 

Alma  CoDege,  Michigan 

University  of  Michigan 

St.  John's  University,  Minne- 
sota  

Augsburg  Seminary,  Minn 

Car  leton  CoUege,  Minnesota.. . . 

Hamline  University.  Minnesota 

Macalester  College,  Minnesota . 

Ck>Degeof  St.  Catherine,  Minne- 
sota  

Gustavus  Adolphus   College, 
Minnesota 

(^Uege  of  St.  Teresa,  Minnesota 

Mississippi  (ToUege 

Meridian  (College,  Mississippi. . 

University  of  Mississippi 

Stephens  CoUese.  Missouri 

Westminster  (College,  Missouri 

WUDam  Jewell  CoDege.  Missouri 

Park  CoUege,  Missouri 

Llndenwood  College,  Missouri. 

Forest  Park  Colleee,  Missouri. . 

St.  Louis  University,  Missouri. 

Washington  University,  Mis- 
souri  

Drury  College,  Missouri 

Central  Wesleyan  C^lege,  Mis- 
souri  

University  of  Montana 

Bellevue  College,  Nebraska 

Union  Ck>llege,N  ebraska 

Doane  CoUege,  Nebraska 


161,563 
89,809 

864,042 
63,000 

212,669 

628,830 

84,213 
62,705 
26,000 
71,840 


221,817 

222,474 

3,019,602 
736,734 
119,676 

336,998 

301,965 

85,260 

64,673 

2,321,241 

71,146 
21,007 
204,584 
63,264 
65,796 


42,296 
72,600 
60,283 


269,600 
49,000 


84,047 
91,708 
128,307 


716,471 
64,084 

24,607 
215,945 
36,155 
66,159 
45,448 


12,500 

4,135 

8,489 

250 

"8;6d8 
6,792 

12,000 
3,000 
6,900 

11,620 

4,151 

1,860 
1,542 

9,095 


6,860 
9,371 

11,308 
750 

11,620 

20,817 

1,900 

700 

24,000 

1,605 


2,612 

92,683 
37,058 
8,240 


6,680 

2,800 

126,661 


1«500 
13,946 
8,415 
6,846 

8,000 

3,760 


9,000 
4,411 
3,030 
8,016 


660 


17,838 
5,225 

2,000 
16,925 
7,000 
3,783 
3,742 
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Table  12. — Income  and  expenditures  for  administration^  incliuling  handling  of  insti- 
tution's fundf  1914^16 — Continued . 


Institutions. 


Income. 


University  of  Nebraska 

New  Hampshire  College  of  Ag- 

ricuitureand  Mechanic  Arts 
College  bf  St.  Elisabeth,  New 

Jersey 

Upsala  Colleee,  New  Jersey 

University  oi  New  Mexico 

New  York  State  College  for 

Teachers 

Alfred  University,  New  York.. 
St.   Stephen's   College,   New 

York 

Wells  College,  New  York 

St.  Lawrence  University,  Now 

York 

Ehnira  College,  New  York 

Hobart  College,  New  York 

College  of  New  Rochelle,  New 

York 

Barnard  College,  New  York. . . 
Columbia    University,    New 

York 

College  of  the  City  of  New  York. 
Hunter  College  of  the  City  of 

New  York, 


New  York  University 

Vassar  College,  New  York 

University  of  Rochester,  New 
York 

Union  University,  New  York.. 

University  of  North  Carolina. . 

Davidson  College,  North  Caro- 
lina  

Trinity  College.  North  Carolina 

Elan  College.  North  Carolina. . 

Quiiford  College,  North  Caro- 
lina  

Shaw    University    (colored), 
North  Carolina 

Weaver  College,  North  Carolina 

Salem  Academy  and  College, 
North  Carolina 

University  of  North  Dakota . . . 

MunicipafUni  versity  of  A  kron, 
Ohio 

Ohio  University 

Baldwin- Wallace  College,  Ohio 

Blufrton  College,  Ohio 

C«darville  College,  Ohio 

University  of  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Western  Reserve  University 
Ohio 

Capital  Universitv,  Ohio 

St.  Mary  College,  Ohio 

Defiance  College,  Ohio 

Ohio  Wesloyan  Um versity.... 

Ken  yon  College,  Ohio 

Marietta  College,  Ohio 

Muskinghum  College.  Ohio. . . 

Miami  University.  Ohio 

Oxford  College  for  Women, 
Ohio 

Western  College  for  Women, 
Ohio 


$1,368,039 

273,236 

48,675 
13,168 
62,577 

110,108 
36,307 

48,992 
146,774 

236,341 
104,543 
125,890 

70,289 
262,423 

4,204,937 
526,108 

650,124 
630,415 
774,613 

139,996 
140, 117 
261,658 

61,830 
118,829 
52,686 

43,600 

37,257 


Lake  Erie  College,  Ohio 

Rio  Grande  College,  Ohio 

Otterbein  University.  Ohio 

College  of  Wooster,  Ohio 

Methodist  University  of  Okla- 
homa  

Kingfisher  College,  Oklahoma. . 

University  of  Oklahoma 

Albany  College,  Oregon 

Pacific  University,  Oregon 

McMinnville  College,  Oregon... 

Pacific  College,  Oregon 

Jleed  CoUe^,  Oregon 


113,367 
268,947 

65,833 

419,250 

46,447 

10,456 

7,708 

867,985 

438,278 

24,883 


41,688 
145.300 
66;  841 
42,929 
60,016 
328,734 

53,127 

112,384 
76, 189 
8,200 
59,196 

210,004 

14.315 
17;  288 

231, 147 

22,225 

31,802 

27,247 

7,500 

122,850 


Expend- 
itures for 
adminis- 
tration. 


1106,807 
.  12,000 


1,210 
800 

5,700 
6,724 

36,000 
10,213 

3,711 

*i6,666 


15,211 

1,407,745 
17,336 

61,390 

1,894 

36,745 

22,960 
8,692 
9,430- 

6,000 
12,498 
3,050 

1,200 


26,981 

6,949 
13,380 
2,417 


933 
44,714 


2,200 


2,600 
16,149 
4,750 
7,000 
5,813 
9,217 

7,438 

8,850 
12,336 
1,000 
3,824 
10,045 

3,215 
511 
35,306 
3,409 
4,852 
7,020 
3,482 
6.000 


Institutions. 


Willamette  Unlver8lty,Oregon. 

Moravian  College, Pennsylvania 

Bryn  Mawr  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Beaver  College,  Pennsylvania . 

Wilson  College,  Pennsylvania.. 

Lafayette   College,    Pennsyl- 
vania  

Pcnnsvlvania  College 

Haveriord  College,   Pennsyl- 
vania  

Franklin  and  Marshall  College, 
PennsyhTmia 

Lmcoln  University  (colored), 
Pennsylvania 

Allegheny  College,    Pennsyl- 
vania  

Irving  Female  College,  Penn- 
sylvania   

Albright    College,     Pennsyl- 
vania  

Westminster  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Drexel  Institute,  Pennsylvania 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Susquehanna  University, Penn- 
sylvania  

Pennsvlvanla  State  College 

Swartnmore  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania  

Washington  and  Jefferson  Col- 
lege, Pennsylvania 

Waynesburg  College,  Pennsyl- 
vania.  

College  of  Charleston,  South 
Carolina 

University  of  South  Carolina. . 

Furman    University,    South 
Carolina 

Columbia  College,  South  Caro- 
lina  

Converse  College,  South  Caro- 
lina  

Wofford  College,  South  Caro- 
lina  

University  of  South  Dakota. . . 

King  College,  Tennessee 

University    of    Chattanooga, 
Tennessee 

Tusculum  College,  Tennessee . . 

KnoxviUe  College   (colored), 
Tennessee •. 

Milligan  Ck>lleee,  Tennessee .... 

Tennessee  College 

George  Peabody  (College  for 
Teachers,  Tennessee 

Fisk     University     (colored), 
Tennessee 

Vanderbllt  University,  Ten- 


University  of  the  South,  Ten- 


Urn  versity  of  Texas 

Howard  Payne  0>llege,  Texas. 

Rice  Institute,  Texas 

Austin  College,  Texas 

Baylor  University,  Texas 

University  of  Utah 

Middlebury  College,  Vermont . 

St.  Michael's  College,  Vermont. 

Bridgewater  College,  Virginia.. 

University  of  Virgbia 

Roanoke  Institute,  Virginia. . . 

Emory  and  Henry  College, 
Virginia 

Hampden-Sidney  (College,  Vir- 
ginia...•• 


Income. 


139,080 
33,403 

280,562 
24,667 
65,416 

130,484 
65,000 

160,588 
47,705 
35,951 

102,568 

35,541 

41,487 

09,914 

95,138 

,738,088 

31,600 
941,309 

227,009 

68,941 

20,685 

22,102 
142,227 

49,447 


74,567 

39,578 
194,772 


49,917 
64,011 

41,580 


52,536 
109,243 

64,242 

268,292 

131,736 
602,609 

22,000 
629,000 

82,880 
148,919 
241,919 
126,925 

22,450 

25,414 
444,315 


53,254 
25,712 


Expend- 
itures for 
admin^ 
tratjon. 
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Table  12. — Income  and  expenditures  for  adminisirationf  including  handling  of  xnsti- 
tutUm^  8  fwna^  1914^15 — Continued. 


Institutions. 


Income. 


Expend- 
itures for 
adminis- 
tration. 


Institutions. 


Income. 


Expend- 
itures for 
adminis- 
tration. 


Hollins  College,  Virginia 

Washington  and  Lee  Univer- 


sity, Virginia 
.anaolph-Maco 


Kani 


lege,  Virginia. 
Bicnmo  '  "  " 


aeon  Women's  Ck)!* 


Qond  College,  Virginia. 

Virginia  Union  University  (col- 
ored)  

College  of  William  and  Mary, 
Virginia 

University  of  Washington 

Spokane  College,  Washington  . 

jS&vis  and  Elldbs  College,  west 
Virginia 


1107, 4«9 
104,750 

302, goo 


38,113 

53,550 
564,804 


16,600 


10,261 

16,292 

9,737 
9,357 

500 

.3,560 

50,988 
8,400 

4,089 


Lawrence  College.  Wisconsin. . 

Belolt  College,  Wisconsin 

University  of  Wisconsin 

Milton  College,  Wisconsin 

Concordia  College,  Wisconsin . . 
Milwaukee  -  Downer  College, 

Wisconsin 

Mission-House,  Wisconsin 

Campion  College,  Wisconsin . . . 

Ripon  College,  Wisconsin 

St.  Clara  College  and  Academy, 

Wisconsin 


$110,566 

138,298 

2,767,701 

20,835 

28,455 

131, 164 


S6,0$2 

15,118 

121,518 

244 


10,654 


65,770 
60,784 

35,134 


47,611 


O 
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LETTER  OF  TRANSMITTAL. 


DEPARTMfiNT  OF  THE  InI^RIOR, 

Bureau  of  Education, 
WasUngton^  October  21, 1918. 

Sm :  I  am  submitting  herewith  for  publication  as  a  bulletin  of  the 
Bureau  of  Education  the  manuscript  of  the  report  of  a  survey  of 
the  educational  system  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  made  under  my 
direction  at  the  request  of  the  South  Dakota  Educational  Survey 
Commission  created  by  the  legislature  of  the  State,  as  set  forth  in  the 
body  of  this  report.  The  survey  includes  the  State  and  local  educa- 
tional organization  and  administration  in  South  Dakota;  the  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  of  the  State  and  the  preparation  of 
teachers  for  these  schools;  and  the  higher  educational  institutions 
of  the  State,  including  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  the  State  School  of  Mines, 
the  four  State  normal  schools,  and  such  accredited  private  colleges 
and  schools  for  special  classes  as  it  was  found  necessary  to  include  to 
make  this  a  comprehensive  study  of  the  entire  educational  system  of 
the  State, 

The  survey  was  made  by  Dr.  H.  W.  Foght,  specialist  in  rural  school 
praetice,  who  had  charge  of  the  field  work  and  the  preparation  of 
the  manuscript ;  Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education ; 
Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics ;  Dr.  Chester 
D.  Jarvis,  specialist  in  agricultural  education ;  Miss  Edith  A.  Lathrop, 
assistant  in  rural  education;  Dr.  H.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of 
schools,  Topeka,  Kans. ;  Dr.  William  F.  Eussell,  dean  of  the  school  of 
education.  University  of  Iowa ;  and  Dr.  Alexander  J.  Inglis,  professor 
of  secondary  education.  Harvard  University.  The  report  and  con- 
clusions of  the  committee  were  approved  by  me  and  were  transmitted 
to  the  South  Dakota  Educational  Survey  Commission  June  16,  1918. 

Accompanying  this  report  is  a  brief  report  by  the  South  Dakota 
Survey  Commission  to  the  Governor  of  the  State,  approving  and 
accepting  in  full  the  conclusions  of  the  survey  committee. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

P.  P.  Claxton, 

Conmussioner. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
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BEPOBT  AND  AEC0MMENBATI0N8  OF  THE  SOUTH 
DAKOTA  EDUCATIONAL  8UBTET  COMMISSION. 


In  these  days  wheH  efficiency  is  demanded  <yf  ^very  person  and  or- 
ganization, the  more  progressive  States  have  b^un  to  ascertain 
whether  all  is  -being  done  to  make  their  schools  as  effective  and  effi- 
cient as  possible,  as  the  best  means  of  meeting  the  crisis  of  reconstruc- 
tion that  is  certain  to  come  to  the  average  American  State  at  the  close 
of  the  world  war. 

The  Legislatnre  of  Sooth  Dakota,  being  desirous  of  keeping  the 
State  in  the  vanguard  educationally  and  believing  that  the  strength 
and  weakness  of  the  present  educational  system  can  best  be  disclosed 
by  careful  survey  of  the  educational  departments  and  institutions  of 
the  State,  in  its  fifteenth  legislative  session,  1917,  passed  the  follow- 
ing act : 

<8.  B.  130)  Chapter  226,  1917  Sewloii  I41W8. 

AN  ACT  Providing  for  a  State  educational  survey  and  appropriating  money 

th^efor. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota: 

Section  1.  The  governor  shall  appoint  a  commission  of  three  members,  all  of 
whom  shall  serve  without  compensation,  to  make  a  survey  of  the  public  educa- 
tional system  of  South  Dakota,  including  all  schools  and  educational  institutions 
supported  by  public  funds,  to  determine  the  efficiency  of  the  same,  and  to  report 
its  findings  with  recommendations  for  increased  efficiency  and  economy  to  the 
governor  on  or  before  July  1,  1918. 

Section  2.  The  said  commission  shall  employ  an  expert  or  experts  nominated 
by  and  to  work  under  the  direction  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
who  shall  not  be  residents  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  to  make  such  survey, 
and  shall  supply  such  assistants  and  equipment  as  shall  be  necessary.  The  said 
commission  shall,  after  consulting  with  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education, 
fix  the  compensation  of  such  expert  or  experts  and  assistants. 

Section  3.  The  said  commission  and  its  employees  shall  have  free  access  to 
all  public  records.  All  public  school  and  educational  institutions,  teachers,  In- 
structors, faculties,  officers,  and  employees  shall  furnish  all  information  and 
assistance  in  their  power  to  and  in  making  such  survey.  The  members  of  said 
commission,  experts  or  assistants,  shall  have  the  production  of  papers  and 
records  and  are  hereby  empowered  to  administer  oaths.  In  case  any  person  sum- 
moned by  any  member  of  such  commission,  experts,  or  assistants  shall  fail  or 
refuse  to  ofo^  such  process  or  to  testify  before  such  commission,  experts,  or 
assistants,  the  said  commission,  experts,  or  assistants  may  apply  to  the  circuit 
courts  of  this  State  to  compel  obedience  and  testimony,  and  the  circuit  courts 
are  hereby  empowered  to  enforce  obedience  to  such  process. 

Section  4.  The  said  commission  shall,  in  addition  to  other  work  specified  by 
this  act,  direct  special  attention  to  the  matter  of  the  numl>er  of  available  teachers 
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In  the  State,  their  qualifications  and  to  the  feasibility  and  adTisability  of  con- 
solidating any  of  the  existing  State  educational  institutions  or  departments 
thereof. 

Section  5.  There  is  hereby  appropriated  out  of  any  money  in  the  treasury  not 
othem'ise  appropriated  the  sum  of  $6,500.  or  so.  much  thereof  as  may  be  neces- 
sary, for  the  purpose  of  defraying  the  cost  of  such  survey  as  is  hereinbefore  pro- 
vided, including  the  personal  traveling  expenses  of  members  of  said  commissioa 
In  connection  therewith,  which  money  shall  be  paid  upon  warrants  of  the  State 
auditor  issued  upon  vouchers  duly  approved  by  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction:  Provided,  That  in  no  case  shall  the  total  expense  of  sucb 
survey  esceed  the  sum  of  $6,500. 

Section  6.  An  emergency  is  hereby  declared  to  exist,  and  this  act  shall  be  in 
force  and  effect  from,  and  after  its  passage  and  approval 

In  accordance  with  this  law,  Gov.  Norbeck  on  September  6,  1917, 
appointed  as  members  of  the  State  educational  commission  Mr.  A.  M. 
Anderson,  of  Sturgis;  Mr.  C.  E.  Swanson,  of  Sisseton;  and  Miss 
Euth  E.  Sabin,  of  Lake  Andes.  The  first  meeting  of  the  survey  com- 
mission was  held  at  Pierre,  October  6, 1917,  at  which  time  plans  for 
the  survey,  outlined  by  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  were  discussed  and  adopted.  A  second  meeting 
was  held  at  Sioux  Falls,  November  27,  1917.  In  this  meeting  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  was  represented  by  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Foght,  specialist  in  rural  school  practice  in  the  Bureau  of  Education, 
who  further  outlined  the  plans  of  procedure  and  presented  to  the  com- 
mission the  list  of  educational  experts  appointed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  the  survey.  The  survey  committee,  com- 
prising five  Bureau  of  Education  experts  and  three  additional  experts 
from  different  States  and  educational  institutions,  were  formally 
accepted  by  the  survey  commission.     They  were : 

Dr.  Harold  \V.  Foght,  specialist  In  rural  school  practice,  in  charge  of  the 

survey.  * 
Dr.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  specialist  in  higher  education. 
Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin,  specialist  in  home  economics. 
Dr.  Chester  D.  Jarvis,  specialist  in  agricultural  education. 
Miss  Edith  A.  Lathrop.  assistant  in  rural  education. 
Assisted  by  the  following  educational  exi)erts : 
Dr.  H.  B.  Wilson,  superintendent  of  schools,  Topeka,  Kans. 
Dr.  William  P.  Russell,  doan  of  the  school  of  e<lucation.  University  of  Iowa. 
Dr.  Alexander  J.  Inglis,  professor  of  secondary  education,  Harvard  University. 

A  final  conference  was  held  at  Pierre  from  June  16  to  18.  In 
addition  to  the  members  of  the  State  commission  there  were  present 
the  presidents  of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions  and  the 
presidents  of  the  accredited  denominational  colleges,  the  State  super- 
intendent of  public  instruction,  the  State  historian,  and  others  profes- 
sionally interested  in  the  conference.  The  final  report  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  was  made  at  this  meeting  by  Dr.  Harold  W. 
Foght,  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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BEPORT  AND  RECOMMENDATIONS.  IX 

After  thorough  discussion  and  careful  consideration  the  survey 
commission  unanimously  accepted  all  but  one  of  the  recommendations 
made  by  the  survey  experts.  This  one  exception  was  the  section  re- 
ferring to  the  disposal  of  the  school  of  mines.  Upon  this  section  (sub- 
stitute recommendation  1,  chapter  20)  Mr.  Swanson  and  Miss  Sabin 
voted  to  accept  the  recommendation  made  by  the  survey  experts,  and 
Mr.  Anderson  voted  no. 

The  State  survey  commission  urge  upon  the  governor  and  the  six- 
teenth legislative  assembly  that  the  administrative  and  legislative 
plans  ^nd  recommendations  laid  down  in  the  body  of  this  report  be 
enacted  into  law  at  the  earliest  opportunity  or  shaped  into  admin- 
istrative policy  by  the  State  board  of  regents  and  other  boards  and 
the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 

To  the  end,  finally,  that  the  legislative  recommendations  may  be 
enacted  into  law,  the  commission  recommends  that  the  following 
amendments  to  the  constitution  be  adopted  at  the  present  session : 

1.  Amend  section  3  of  article  14  of  the  constitution  to  enlarge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education. 

2.  Constitutional  amendment  providing  that  the  legislature  may  determine 
the  method  of  selecting  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  and  county 
superintendents  of  schools,  and  fixing  their  qualifications,  compensation,  tenure 
of  office,  and  powers  and  duties,  anything  in  the  constitution  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. 

3.  Amendment  to  section  3  of  article  8  of  the  constitution  to  provide  that  the 
interest  and  income  of  the  school  fund  shall  be  apportioned  to  the  school  dis* 
tricts  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  daily  attendance  of  pupils  and  the  number  of 
teachers  employed. 

4.  Amend  sections  1,  2,  and  3  of  article  14  of  the  constitution  to  relieve  the 
State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  of  the  control  of  the  State  School  for 
the  Blind,  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  the  State  Training  School,  and  to 
place  these  institutions  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  educa- 
tion, anything  in  the  constitution  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 

The  commission  desires  to  express  its  appreciation  of  the  generous 
and  whole-hearted  help  given  the  work  by  the  State  superintendent 
of  public  instruction,  the  State  historian,  the  heads  of  educational 
institutions,  the  county  superintendents  and  teachers  throughout  the 
State;  and  to  Dr.  P.  P.  Claxton,  United  States  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation, for  the  painstaking  and  thoroughgoing  survey  of  education 
made  under  his  direction,  and  particularly  to  Dr.  Harold  W.  Foght, 
who  had  charge  of  the  field  work  and  the  general  preparation  of  the 
report,  for  his  untiring  efforts  and  courtesy. 

Eespect fully  submitted. 

EuTii  E.  Sabin, 

C.  E.  SwANSON, 

A.  M.  Anderson. 
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INTRODUtrrOBT. 

Steps  heading  to  the  swrvey, — The  present  edacati(»aal  siimey  of 
South  Dakota  is  the  direct  result  of  a  deimmd  by  *lie  people  of  the 
Sta/te  f«r  a  edh:«)l  stfstem  4o  vieet  in  e^Fcry  way  the  aiocletin  require- 
ments of  'OTganiaed,  efficient  industrial  life,  as  it  is  lived  m  the  great 
agricultural  Commonwealths  of  ihe  United  States.  There  has  been 
a  deep-«ea?feed  public  feeiing  that  the  sdioofk  of  the  State — especially 
the  rural  schools — ^liave  not  kept  pace  with  the  economic  development 
of  this  great  agriou'ltural  State.  The  people  of  Soruth  Dakota  seem 
determined  that  the  young  State  shall  not  allow  itself  to  become 
afflicted  with  the  -extreme  conservatism  and  inertness  that  have  some- 
times shown  themselves  in  the  older  sections  of  the  country. 

This  desire  has  found  expreHsion  in  the  present  surv^ey  of  the  edu- 
cational sy^^m  of  the  State.  The  State  Teacher  Association  of 
South  Dakota  has  repeatedly  gone  on  record  in  favor  of  ed-Bcational 
improvement.  In  1915  the  asBociation  appointed  a  committee  of 
educators  to  create  sentiment  in  favor  of  a  school  survey.  The  work 
thus  begun  culminated  in  the  survey  act  of  1917,  which  is  given  in 
full  in  the  preceding  report  of  the  State  survey  commission.  The 
proposed  survey  was  strongly  indorsed  by  the  Hon.  Frank  M.  Byrne, 
retiring  governor,  and  the  Hon.  Peter  Xorbeck,  present  governor  of 
the  State.  It  had  also  the  hearty  indorsement  of  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  superintendents  and  teachers  of  the 
State,  and  of  farmers^  organizations,  business  men's  clnfes,  and 
women^s  clubs  throughout  the  State. 

The  act  cowttidtis  the  following  provisions : 

1.  The  actual  work  of  the  survey  shall  be  done  hy  or  under  the 
direction  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education. 

2.  The  8ta*e  -ccMaamission  and  the  survey  experts  shall  have  free 
access  to  all  puMic  records. 

8.  The  State  ccnranission  and  survey  experts  shall  have  tlie  assist- 
ance of  all  public  schools  and  other  educational  institutions,  teach- 
ws,  officers,  and  ^employees. 

It  was  further  agreed  by  the  State  commission  and  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  tliat  the  survey  report  «ho«id  be  published  as  a 
bulletin  by  th€  Bureau  oif  Education. 

Org<j0m&aiAon  of  the  feld  fiif>€trk. — Immediii!te}y  after  its  organiza- 
tion at  Pierre,  October  6,  1917,  the  State  survey  •commission  called 
upon  the  Bureau  of  Education  to  furnish  the  expert  asastance  agreed 
irpon  and  to  take  charge  of  the  survey.    The  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
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cation  immediately  took  steps  to  organize  the  necessary  staff,  whkh 
began  its  prelimmary  study  in  December,  1917,  by  placmg  in  the 
hands  of  supervising  officers,  public-school  teachers,  and  facukMS-of 
the  higher  educational  institutions  questionnaires  and  other  outlines 
to  procure  such  data  as  could  not  be  procured  from  State  records  or 
in  other  ways.  The  actual  field  work  began  early  in  January,  and 
continued  till  late  in  March. 

Dr.  H.  W.  Foght  had  general  charge  of  the  field  work  and  prepara- 
tion of  the  manuscript.  He  spent  70  days  on  work  in  the  field,  study- 
ing particularly  State  and  local  school  organization,  administration, 
and  supervision;  school  statistics;  school  support;  preparation  of 
public-school  teachers;  and  school  consolidation  and  rural  high 
schools.  He  prepared  the  following  chapters  of  the  report:  I  to 
YIII,  inclusive ;  XI,  XVII  to  XIX,  inclusive ;  and  XXI. 

Drs.  Samuel  P.  Capen,  Alexander  J.  Inglis,  Chester  D.  Jarvis, 
and  Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin  made  a  searching  study  of  all  the 
higher  educational  institutions  in  the  State,  which  it  is  hoped  may 
be  published  by  the  bureau  as  a  separate  bulletin.  A  condensed  form 
of  this  study  appears  as  Chapter  XX  in  this  report. 

Mrs.  Henrietta  W.  Calvin  studied  home  economics  as  a  phase  of  the 
entire  educational  system  and  prepared  Chapter  XIII  and  portions 
.of  other  chapters.    She  devoted  45  days  to  field  study. 

Miss  Edith  A.  Lathrop  spent  70  days  in  the  State  devoting  the 
time  to  survey  of  rural  and  village  schools.  She  prepared  Chapters 
X;  XII,  and  XIV. 

Dr.  H.  B.  Wilson  gave  his  time  to  town  and  city  schools,  which 
study  is  embodied  in  Chapter  XV. 

Dr.  Willam  F.  Russell  surveyed  the  high  schools  of  the  State  and 
made  a  study  of  financial' maintenance  of  the  normal  schools.  In 
this  study  he  had  the  assistance  of  several  members  of  the  faculty 
of  the  school  of  education.  University  of  Iowa.  The  high-school 
study  forms  Chapter  XVI  of  the  report. 

Dr.  Walton  C.  John,  specialist  in  charge  of  land-grant  statistics  in 
the  Bureau  of  Education,  prepared  Chapter  IX,  on  school  support,  in 
cooperation  with  Dr.  Foght ;  he  also  prepared  several  sections  of  the 
report  on  higher  education. 

Acknowledfjment, — The  bureau  survey  committee  wishes  to  ac- 
knowledge its  obligation  to  the  members  of  the  State  survey  com- 
mission for  their  many  courtesies  and  hearty  cooperation  through- 
out the  study;  to  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  for 
valuable  help  in  procuring  and  compiling  educational  statistics;  to 
the  State  historian  for  valuable  documentary  information ;  and  to  the 
heads  of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions  and  the  private 
colleges  and  the  county  and  city  superintendents  and  the  teachers  of 
the  State  for  valuable  advice  and  constant  cooperation. 
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Cliapter  I. 

SOUTH  DAKOTA,  THE  LAND  AND  PEOPLE. 


General  topography. — South  Dakota  is  a  mighty  domain,  measur- 
ing 380  miles  from  east  to  west  and  248  miles  from  north  to  south. 
It  has  a  total  area  of  77,615  square  miles,  of  which  76,868  square 
miles  are  land  and  747  are  water  surface.  In  size  it  ranks  as  four- 
teenth among  the  States  of  the  Union. 

Excepting  the  Black  Hills  region,  the  State  is  a  great  rolling 
plain — the  eastern  portion  forming  a  part  of  the  lower  prairie-plains 
section,  the  western  lying  in  the  Great  Plains.  The  land  rises  gradu- 
ally from  an  altitude  of  about  1,000  feet  along  the  eastern  border  to 
3,500  feet  in  the  west,  culminating  with  an  altitude  of  7,242  feet 
(Harney  Park)  in  the  great  domelike  Black  Hills.  The  mean  ele- 
vation is  nearly  2,200  feet. 

The  Missouri  River  divides  the  State  into  two  sections  of  almost 
equal  size  but  gi-eatly  divergent  in  topographical  features.  The 
eastern  half  has  been  scoured  down  by  the  ancient  ice  sheet,  which 
has  left  it  gently  rolling  and  traversed  by  two  flat  nver  valleys  with 
somewhat  higher  intervening  watersheds.  In  the  northeast  of  this 
section  lies  the  Coteau  de  Prairies,  a  ridge  of  low  moraine  hills, 
which  form  the  watershed  between  South  Dakota  and  Minnesota. 
This  section  is  dotted  with  small  lakes  of  glacial  origin.  Southward 
lies  the  fertile  James  Eiver  Valley — ^the  remains  of  the  ancient 
"  Dakota  Lake,"  and  the  Great  Sioux  Valley.  West  of  these  fertile 
valleys  lies  the  Coteau  du  Missouri,  a  hill  region  with  a  mean  eleva- 
tion of  about  1,800  feet.  This  ridge  forms  the  watershed  between 
the  Missouri:  and  the  James.  The  soil  of  the  eastern  section  is  a 
deep  alluvial  loam  overlaid  with  a  rich  vegetable  mould.  This  half 
of  the  State  is  therefore  particularly  well  adapted  for  diversified 
agriculture. 

The  land  west  of  the  Missouri  is  rugged  and  broken  by  stream 
erosion.  The  continental  ice  sheet  left  it  untouched,  by  reason  of 
which  this  part  of  the  State  has  a  most  perfect  drainage  system, 
being  gullied  deep  by  shallow  streams,  giving  it  a  highly  broken 
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contour  of  plateau  lands  cut  by  steep  narrow  valleys,  weird  towering 
buttes,  and,  in  the  extreme  southwest,  the  picturesque  Bad  Liands, 
or  Terres  Mauvaises  of  the  early  French  voyajeur.  The  latter  are 
still  in  a  state  of  soil  erosion,  so  that  much  of  it  is  devoid  of  vegeta- 
tion and  practically  useless.  Finally,  on  the  western  border,  lie  the 
Black  Hills,  a  great  mountain  uplift  125  miles  long  and  60  miles^ 
wide. 

Tlie  great  plains  west  of  the  Missouri  are  best  adapted  for  grazing 
purposes.  The  soil  is  composed  of  a  variety  of  clays  overlaid  with 
some  alluvial  loam,  but  lacking  in  vegetable  mould.  By  reason  of 
their  higher  altitude,  certain  areas  in  the  wCvStem  half  of  the  State 
have  an  insufficient  annual  rainfall  to  assure  the  farmer  of  good 
crops.  Dry  farming  is  utilized  successfully,  and,  wherever  practi- 
cable, irrigation  is  resorted  to.  The  most  notable  project  of  this 
kind  is^  on  the  Belle  Fourche  River  in  the  northern  spurs  of  the 
Black  Hills,  where  100,000  acres  have  been  reclaimed  by  irrigation. 

South  Dakota  has  a  continental  climate  with  great  extremes  of 
temperature.  In  summer  the  temperature  often  rises  above  100^ 
Fahrenheit,  ajid  in  winter  occasionally  falls  to  more  than  40*^  'below 
zero.  But,  fortunately,  the  drj-ness  of  the  atmosphere  mitigates 
these  extremes  and  renders  the  climate,  on  the  whole,  invigorating 
and  pletisunt. 

The  amount  of  rainfall  has  been  a  great  determining  factor  in  the 
life  and  occupations  of  the  people.  The  average  rainfall  is  about  '20 
inches,  being  upward  of  28  inches  in  the  eastern  third,  17  to  28  inches 
in  center,  and  12  to  17  inches  in  the  western  third,  which  latter  is  in- 
sufficient to  assure  crops.  The  middle  section  suffers  from  occasional 
droughts,  and  never  produces  such  abundant  crops  as  are  common  to 
the  eastern  tliird  of  the  State.  The  eastern  half  of  South  Dakota  is 
a  natural  agricultural  region.  The  plains  west  of  the  Missouri  are 
a  natural  grazing  region  which  should  be  devoted  in  the  main  to 
stock  raising.  The  Black  Hills  region  offers  a  variety  of  occupations, 
such  as  mining,  lumbering,  stock  raising,  fruit  growing,  and.  agri- 
culture under  irrigation. 

Economic  and  indtis trial  conditions, — Of  the  entire  population, 
78^  per  cent  live  in  the  open  country  and  in  rural  villages  of  less 
than  1,000  population,  and  gain  their  livelihood  directly  from  the 
land.  Only  125,404  persons,  or  21.5  per  cent  (1915),  live  in  places 
of  more  than  1,000  population.  Fully  three- fourths  of  the  x>eopleof 
South  Dakota  may,  therefore,  be  classed  as  rural  population,  whose 
chief  occupation  is  agriculture  and  stock  raising.  Gold  and  silver 
mining  and  lumbering  are  minor  occupations,  limited  to  the  Black 
Hills.  Stone  quarrying  is  also  a  profitable  occupation  in  limited 
areas.  A  variety  of  manufacturing  industries  engage  a  small  portion 
of  the  people  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities.    But,  after  all,  agricul- 
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ture  18  the  chief  indnstry,  about  which  all  the  otlier  occupations 
revolve  as  sabsidiary. 

Table  1  contains  an  enumeration  of  persons  over  10  years  of  age 
(1915)  engaged  in  useful  occupations.  The  chief  occupations  alone 
are  included: 

Tabl£  1. — Occupatione  of  poj^utution. 


Agents l;881 

Agricultural  laborers 1,214 

Baidcen 1,277 

Blacksmiths 1,027 

Bookkeepers 738 

Carpenters 1, 84 1 

Clergymen 916 

Contractors , 836 

CoBimercial  travelers. 81» 

Dairymen 302 

Dressmakers. 887 

Druggists 109 

Etectridaas. IM 

Teachers 5.913 

SteDOgrapbers 978 


'BtatleDvy  eB^bueors 660 

Farmia-s 9<>.  72() 

House  wives lis ,  110 

Common  laborers 19.  .W2 

ICacbioista. 1,023 

Masons 745 

Merchants 6. 849 

Miners : 1, 9 10 

Nurses 741 

Officials 1.349 

Painters 

Rail-way  employees 

•Salesmen 

Servants 

Stockmen 


I,a-i0 
2,589 
2,803 
J.  219 
2,418 

At  the  top  of  the  list  numerically  stands  lionseiw^ifery,  with  a  total 
of  118,110.  Next  come  farmers  with  96,726,  to  whidi  group  might 
be  properly  added  agricultural  laborers  and  certain  others  enumer- 
ated under  sundry  occupations.  The  group  designated  as  stockmen 
is  limited  to  "  ranchmen  "  in  the  larger  sense.  This  number  is  small, 
as  is  also  the  group  devoted  to  mining. 

Agt^ultural  development. — The  total  land  area  in  acres  is 
49,195,520,  of  which  23,820,436  acres  were  in  farms  in  1915,  as 
against  16,442,322  in  farms  in  1905.  The  total  number  of  farms  was 
101,224  in  1915,  and  the  average  size  per  farm  235  acres,  as  against 
52,376  farms  in  1905,  with  the  average  size  per  farm  314  acres. 
Not  alone  is  there  a  tendency  to  reduce  the  size  per  farm,  but  the 
acreage  of  improved  farms  has  increased  from  15,827,208  in  1910  to 
23,552,770  acres  in  1915.  A  large  proj)ortion  of  the  farms  is  still 
operated  by  their  owners,  although  thi^  class  unfortunately  has  in- 
creased only  slightly  during  the  last  five-year  period.  The  tenant 
farmer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  increasing  rapidly,  as  may  be  ascer- 
tained frc«n  Table  2.  This  is  an  unfortunate  circumstance  which  can 
not  be  remedied  tmtil  life  in  the  open  country,  becomes  stabilized 
through  a  new  kind  of  educated  leadership,  cuhninating  in  more 
wholesome,  complete  living  in  agricultural  communities  than  is  now 
possible. 

Table  2. — Agricultural  developTfient  by  vears. 


Area  of  State,  in  acres 

Acres  in  farms 

Acres  improved 

Number  of  farms 

Average  slse,  in  acres. 
Operated  by  owners.. 
Operated  by  tenants.. 


1915 


49.195,530 

23,820,436 

23,552,770 

101,224 

235 

50,980 

41,235 


1910 


26,01&892 

15,827,208 

77,644 

335 

57,948 

19,231 


1905 


16,442,322 


52,376 

314 

30.322 

22,050 
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The  farmers  of  the  State  are  becoming  well-to-do,  some  of  them 
wealthy.  Many  of  the  latter  class  are  retiring  to  the  larger  towns 
and  cities,  where  the  educational  facilities  and  social  opportunities 
are  greater  than  in  the  open  country.  The  production  of  new  wealth 
from  the  land  is  quite  marked.  Thus  in  1908  the  production  in 
grain,  hay,  fruits,  live  stock,  dairy  products,  wool  and  hides,  etc., 
reached  a  total  of  $185,434,000 ;  in  1917  the  value  of  the  production 
from  the  soil  amounted  to  $465,350,000,  or  an  average  of  $4,498 
produced  by  each  farm  during  the  year,  a  very  large  average  as  com- 
pared with  other  States. 

The  production  of  wealth  is  not  uniformly  distributed  over  the 
101,224  farms.  The  average  for  the  eastern  half  of  the  State  is  far 
above  that  of  the  western  half.  Where  production  of  ordinary  farm 
crops  is  attempted  in  the  semi-arid  western  and  northwestern  sec- 
tions, the  net  income  is  often  very  small.  These  folk  must  be  kept 
in  mind  when  discussing  school  education  of  these  regions,  in  later 
chapters. 

A  good  idea  of  this  unequal  distribution  of  wealth  or  ability  to 
produce  new  wealth,  acre  for  acre,  may  be  ascertained  by  studying 
the  accompanying  map  issued  by  the  South  Dakota  tax  conmiission. 
It  gives  the  assessed  land  valuation  by  years. 

Distribution  and  racial  composition  of  the  populatioiu — ^According 
to  the  State  census  taken  May  1, 1915,  South  Dakota  has  depopulation 
of  582,765,  a  decrease  of  1,123  persons  from  the  Federal  Census  of 
1910.  Table  3  shows  a  substantial  growth  in  population  since  1890, 
when  it  totaled  348,600. 

Table  3. — Vrhan  and  rural  population,  1890-1915. 


Census  year. 

Population. 

Per  cent  of 

Urban. 

Rural. 

Total. 

Urban. 

RuraL 

1800 

28,555 
40,036 
76,673 
84,762 

320.045 
860,634 
607,215 
498,003 

348,600 
401,570 

683,888 
582,765 

8.2 
10.2 
13.1 
14.5 

9L8 

1900 

89.8 

1910  

86  9 

1915 

85.5 

The  p^r  cent  of  population,  urban  and  rural,  has  changed  from  8.2 
urban  and  91.8  rural  in  1890  to  14.5  urban  and  85.5  rural  in  1915.* 
However,  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  increase,  urban  centers  have 
added  only  56,207  during  the  25-year  i^eriod,  while  rural  districts 
have  increased  234,165. 

1  In  this  statement  the  population  of  cities  of  2,500  and  over  are  counted  as  urban. 
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The  slight  drop  in  population  since  1910 — 

is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  census  of  1910  was  taken  when  the  homestead 
movement  into  the  trans-Mlssonrl  re^on  wan*  at  the  creBt.  In  a  great  measure 
the  homesteadws  who  located  at  that  time  did  not  remain  to  till  the  lands 
but  left  them  after  securing  title  from  the  Government.^ 

Under  the  definition  of  urban  and  rural  as  used  by  thfe  Federal 
Census  Office,  South  Dakota  would  have  only  18  urban  centers,  i.  e,, 
places  of  more  than  2,500  population.  However,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  present  eurtey  the  State's  own  classification  has  been  adopted. 
This  classes  as  urban  all  places  of  more  than  1,000  population,  every- 
thing, else  being  rated  as  ruraL  The  latter  classification  gives  the 
State  six.cities  ranging  downward  in  population  from  21,000  to  5,000; 
10  cities  from  5,000  to  2,000;  and  28  places  of  less  than  2,000  and 
above  1,000  i>opulation. 

Racial  composition  of  the  population, — Only  15.5  per  cent  of  the 
people  now*  living  in  the  State  are  foreign  bom.  Foreign  immigra- 
tion has  practically  ceased.  The»  immigrants  of  recent  years  have 
come  in  the  main  from  other  American  States,  very  few  c<Hning  di- 
rect from  overseas.  The  percentage  of  foreign  born  to  the  whole 
population  has  declined,  decade  by  decade,  since  1880,  as  follows: 
1870,  31.7  per  cent;  1880,  34  per  cent;  1890,  27.6  per  cent;  1900,  22 
per  cent ;  1910,  17.5  per  cent ;  1915,  15.5  per  cent. 

Of  the  foreign-bom  papulation  now  in  the  State  over  56  per  cent 
have  resided  in  the  United  States  more  than  20  years,  and  over  43 
per  cent  have  resided  in  South  Dakota  more  than  20  years.  Finally, 
less  than  10  per  cent  of  South  Dakota's  foreign-born  population  have 
resided  in  the  United  States  less  than  5  years.  From  this  it  appears 
that  the  problem  of-the  foreign  born  and  the  question  of  final  assim- 
ilation and  Americanization  should  not  have  been  of  serious  con- 
sideration had  the  commonwealth  always  been  alert,  and  tlirough 
school  education  and  in  other  ways  had  hastened  the  Americanization 
of  these  aliens. 

Figure  2  shows  graphically  the  race  origin  of  the  people  who  dwell 
in  South  Dakota.  It  is  based  on  the  third  census  of  South  Dakota. 
The  classification  is  based  on  ethnic  or  ancestral  prigin  instead  of 
political  allegiance,  as  is  usually  followed  in  the  Federal  census.  All 
are  classed  as  American  who  ''come  from  families  so  long  settled 
that  knowledge  of  foreign  origin  has  been  lost.''  It  will  be.noted  that 
the  ethnic  group  marked  "  German  "  ranks  second  to  the  "  American  " 
only.  This  includes  many  thousand  Grerman-Eussians  who  in  the 
Finleral  census  are  classed  as  "  Russian." 

The  assimilation  process  of  the  foreign  elements  in  the  population 
has  been  retarded  because  the  foreign  born  have  gathered  largely  in 

1  Third  census  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  p.  12, 
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settlements,  some  of  them  es^endiai^  over  several  counties.  Some 
comities,  Ut^ehineon  for  example,  are  largely  peopled  by  German 
stock.  A  lai^e  piMtion  of  the  school  population  attend  German 
Catholic  or  German  Loitheran  {»rochial  schools  in  which  German 
has  been  used  largely  as  a  medium  of  instruction.^    In  this  county 
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and  in  Hanson  County  the  German-Russian  Mennonites  still  live  the 
quaint  community  life  brouglit  with  them  from  Russia.  German, 
not  English,  is  the  language  of  the  villages,  although  in  most  of  the 
schools  English  is  the  medium  of  instruction.  The  German-Russians 
have  settled  chiefly  in  the  north-central  and  northwestern  parts  of 
the  State,  where  they  have  spread  over  many  counties.     Because 

*  Recently  stopped  by  order  of  the  State  council  of  defense. 
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of  numbers,  moi^  than  for  other  reasons,  have  these  people  been 
slow  to  become  Americanized.  Scandinavians  and  Swedish  Finns 
comprise  a  large  per  cent  of  the  population.  They  settled  the  State 
at  an  early  date  and  became  possessed  of  the  best  land ;  from  the  first 
they  have  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  political  and  economic  life  of 
the  State.  By  reason  of  their  close  kinship  to  people  of  Anglo- 
American  origin,  in  tradition,  liistory,  and  ideals,  they  are  easily 
Americanized  and  so  form  no  special  problem. 

Illiteracy  and  school  education, — The  Federal  census  of  1910 
places  the  number  of  illiterates  in  the  State  10  years  of  age  and 
over  at  12,750,  or  2.9  per  cent  of  the  total  population.  However, 
only  0.4  per  cent  of  the  native  whites  are  classed  as  illiterates,  and 
5  per  cent  of  the  foreign-born  whites.  More  than  one-half  of  the 
persons  included  above,  as  illiterates  were  Indians  and  therefore  were 
wards  of  the  National  Government.  They  should  not  have  been 
included.  The  State  census  of  1915,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  the 
total  number  of  white  illiterates,  native  and  foreign  born,  at  3,134, 
or  0.72  per  cent  of  the  whole  population.  This  places  South  Dakota 
close  to  the  first  rank  in  low  per  cent  of  illiteracy. 

Whatever  of  illiteracy  there  is  seems  limited  to  a  few  of  the  older 
settlers  of  foreign  origin  and  to  some  youth  that  grew  up  in  com- 
parative poverty  in  the  days  of  early  settlement.  In  some  sections 
a  condition  of  "  near  illiteracy  "  prevails,  due  to  the  scattered  home- 
steading  west  of  the  Missouri  River,  with  long  distance  to*  nearest 
school,  bad  roads  and  severe  winters.  Conditions  like  these  are 
found  in  all  pioneer  communities.  They  must  be  met  and  remedied 
through  the  organization  of  a  new  type  of  school  education,  quite 
different  from  the  system  that  now  prevails. 

A  study  of  the  whole  population  above  18  years  of  age — ^i.  e., 
340,124  people — discloses  the  fact  that  296,052  persons  have  had  at 
least  an  elementary  school  education;  27,345  have  attended  high 
school ;  3,178  have  attended  or  have  graduated  from  normal  school ; 
7,371  have  had  some  college  education ;  and  5,006  are  college  and  uni- 
versity graduates.* 

^Ye(llth  of  South  Ddkofii:  How  loell  it  is  utilized  for  educatio-nal 
purposes, — South  Dakota  is  a  State  of  thrifty,  well-to-do  middle 
class  people ;  it  has  few  poor  people  and  few  of  great  means.  Wealth 
is  equitably  distributed.  For  a  comparatively  young  commonwealth 
the  State  makes  an  excellent  showing.  In  1915  the  assessed  valuation 
of  all  classes  of  property  reached  the  great  sum  of  $1,271,573,249,  or 
an  average  of  $2,182.01  for  each  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  State. 
On  the  basis  of  estimated   actual  valuation  it  would  amount  to 


1  See  Third  Census  of  South  Dakota,  p.  48. 
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$4,386.48  per  capita.  On  a  fair  estimate  basis  this  would  amount  to 
$4,970.89  per  capita,  an  increase  of  $584.41  per  capita  in  two  years. 

The  bank  deposits  in  the  State  increased  from  $14,732,983.71  in 
1900  and  $87,783,967.78  in  1910  to  $179,822,797.37  in  1917.  There  is 
no  bett^  evidence  of  prosperity  than  this.  In  1917,  furthermore, 
the  gross  production  from  all  South  Dakota  farms  amounted  to 
$457,350,000,  or  about  $4,355  of  gross  wealth  produced  for  each 
farm  in  the  State. 

The  total  resources  available  for  the  education  of  each  child  in 
the  State,  5  to  18  years  of  age,  is  (1917)  $11,821.  This  average 
amount  is  exceeded  by  six  States  in  the  Union  only.  But  the  State's 
actual  investment  in  public  school  education  is  not  so  satisfactory. 
As  appears  in  Table  4,  South  Dakota  ranks  as  thirteenth  among  the 
North  Central  and  Western  States  in  actual  school  expenditure  on 


Table  4. — Airiottnt  expended  on  public  schools  per  capitn  of  total  population 
{1915-16) — North  Central  and  Western  States  only. 


1.  Montana $14.14 

2.  California 10.93 


Aiizona 10. 44 

4.  Utah 10.33 

6.  NorthDakota 10.26 

6.  Waho 9.66 

7.  Iowa 9.36 

8.  Minnesota 9. 17 

9.  Washington 8.53 

10.  Indiana. 8.53 

11.  Nebraska 8.51 

12.  Kansas 8.41 


/.5.  SwthDakota $8.eS 

14.  Oregon 8.04 

15.  Wyoming 8.01 

16.  OhJo 7.89 

17.  Michigan 7.88 

18.  Colorado 7.83 

19.  Nevada 7.18 

20.  Illinois 7.15 

21.  Wisconsin 6.67 

22.  Missouri 5.21 

23.  New  Mexico 4. 86 

United  States 6.28 


a  i>er  capita  basis  of  the  total  population,  and  (Table  5)  as  nine- 
teenth, on  a  school  population  basis.  This  calculation  is  based  on 
the  23  North  Central  and  Western  States  only.  The  State  thus 
ranks  in  the  lower  half  of  the  list.    From  this  it  may  be  concluded 


Table  5.- 


'Amount  expended  on  public  schools  for  each  child  5  to  18  years  of 
aye   {1915-16} — Sorth  Central  and  Western  States  only. 


1.  Montana 165.71 

2.  California 56.24 

3.  Nevada. 43.73 

4.  Arizona 42.  60 

5l  Washington 38.91 

6.  Wyoming 38.81 

7.  OrogoL 36.61 

8.  Idaho 36.55 

9.  NoithDakota 36.43 

10.  Iowa. 35.60 

11.  Utah 35.51 

12.  Indiana 34.13 


13.  Minnesota $33.87 

14.  Colorado 33.46 

15.  Ohio 33.37 

16.  Michigan 32.03 

17.  Kansas 31.79 

18.  Nebraska 31.37 

19.  SwthDakota g9.73 

20.  Illinois 29.07 

21.  Wisconsin 24.30 

22.  Missouri 19.97 

23.  New  Mexico 16. 76 

United  States 23.87 


that  the  State  has  not  in  the  past  utilized  its  great  resources  for  edu- 
cational investment  as  fully  as  most  of  the  States  of  the  Middle 
West  and  West.  It  is  fair  to  assume,  finally,  that  the  rich  young 
State  will  be  willing  to  invest  much  more  in  school  education  in 
years  to  come,  provided  it  can  be  shown  that  the  investment  is  made 
in  the  right  type  of  education. 
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Chapter  IL 

FUNDAMENTAL  EDUCATIONAL  NEEDS  OF  THE  STATE. 


The  salient  facts  brought  out  briefly  in  the  foregoing  pages  indi- 
cate in  a  general  way  the  educational  needs  of  South  Dakota^  Th© 
State  is  primarily  agricultural.  The  soil  is  the  foundation  and  main- 
stay of  its  wealth.  The  three- fourths4Jf  the  population  living  on  the 
land  are,  in  the  last  analys-is,  the  chief  wealth  makers  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Their  capacity  for  leadership,  their  ability  to  produce 
scientifically  from  the  land,  and  their  native  desire  for  wholesome, 
happy  living  on  the  land  will  be  determined  chiefly  by  the  kind  of 
school  education  pi-ovided  by  a  thoughtful  Government. 

The  population  is  largely  native  born,  though  a  majority  come  of 
foreign  ancestry.    They  are  a  heterogeneous  people,  who  have,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  native  American  traits  and  traditions,  a  great  inherit- 
ance from  foreign  shores.    With  fair  appreciation  and  utilization, 
these  double  gifts  may  be  expected  to  produce  a  Commonwealth  of 
loftiest  idesds  and  successf ul  in  material  ways.    As  a  whole  the  peo- 
ple are  upstanding  and  forward-looking,  with  a  fair  margin  of 
wealth.    Poverty  is  practically  unknown.    Most  of  the  farmers  own 
the  land  they  till ;  tenant  farming  is  not  yet,  at  least,  much,  of  a 
menace.    Democratic  ideals  prevail;  ability  and. thrift  are  the  cri- 
teria by  which  men's  worth  is  measured.    Such  a  people  oifers  the 
best  opportunity  for  a  universal  educiition  of  high  standards,  cul- 
tural, scientific,  and  practical.    This  calls  for  an  efficient  system  of 
modern  school  education.    The  highest  cultural  level  must  be  main- 
tained, for  without  appreciation  for  the  noble  and  beautiful  in  life 
and  without  ability  to  think  and  act  for  oneself,  real  democracy  is 
impossible.     Similarly,  the  life  and  occupations  of  the  people  must 
be  made  to  reflect  modern  science  and  business  efficiency,  if  they  are 
to  have  a  happy,  wholesome  existence  in  the  open  country,  in  town, 
and  in  city. 

Detemmning  factor  in  a  modem  educatiarial  system'. — An  efficient 
school  system,  whether  in  South  Dakota  or  elsewhere,  should  be 
planned  to  enable  the  people  to*  get  the  greatest  good  out  of  life  for 
themselves  and  their  fellow  men.  Does  the  type  of  education  pro- 
-inded  keep  the  people  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health  and  sanitary 
surroundings  ?  Do  the  schools  te^ch  the  children  and  their  parents 
the  great  responsibilities  and  opportunities  as  members  of  the  greater 
10 
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social  group — the  oMnmunity  and  State?  Do  they  prepare  people 
to  earn  a  good  living  on  the  land  and  in  the  industrial  centers?  Do 
the  schools  instruct  people  in  such  a  way  that  they  will  dedicate 
their  wealth  and  leisure  to  ethical  and  esthetical  pursuits,  to  improve 
themselves  and  help  upbuild  the  community  and  the  race? 

This  conception  of  modem  education  is  more  comprehensive  than 
the  old.  The  whole  farm  place  with  all  its  many  interests  becomes  an 
important  part  of  it.  The  city's  industrial  activities  are  utilized. 
The  business  man,  the  bank  president,  the  shop  foreman,  the  practi- 
cal scientist,  the  expert  accountant,  and  the  housewife,  are  all  con- 
cerned in  this  modem  education;  they  are  accordingly  consulted  to 
help  make  the  school  a  vittil  factor  in  everj-day  life. 

Agricvl'twrai  Ufp^  the  greai  deterrrdning  factor  in  South  Dakota 
ediu^ation, — It  is  assumed  that  the  three- fourths  of  tha  population 
living,  under  rural  conditions  are  eager  to  bring  about  an  era  of  real 
scientific  farming.  This  kind,  of  fanning  goes  hiuid  in  hand  with 
intelligent,  educated  leadei'ship:  To  produce  such  leadership,  in.  good 
measure,  there  must  be  set  up  in  rural  districts  distinctive  community 
schools  in  every  way  equipped  to  help  the  rural  population  to  whole- 
^some,.  joyous  living  on  the  land.  This  kind  of  school  is  yet  practi- 
cally unknown  in  South  Dakota. 

But  the  study  of  agriculture  should  not  be  limited  to  tha  men  Avho 
plow,  and  sow,  and  reap.  Whatever  the  people  who  live  in  the  towns 
and  cities  of  South  Diil^ota  accomplish  toward  success  in  life  is  sure 
to  depend  largely  on  the  agiicultural  prosperity  with  which  they  are 
surrounded.  In  agricultural  States  one  dpes  not  always  find  the 
bond  of  sympathy  and  understanding  there  should  be  between  town 
and  country  people.  This  operates  to  the  loss  of  all  classes.  School 
education  can  be  of  help  here  also.  Secondary  schools  in  incorpo- 
rated towns  and  cities  should  offer- practical  courses  in  agriculture,  in 
rural  sociology,  and  farm  economics.  This  would  ultimately  place 
ugricultui-e  on  the  high  plane  which  it  should  occupy  in  the  esteem 
of  all  South  Dakota  people. 
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Cliapter  IIL 

OUTLINE  OF  THE  PRESENT  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM. 


This  chapter,  contains  a  brief  statement  of  the  most  important 
pliases  of  the  present  educational  system,  and  is  intended  as  a  basis 
for  the  discussion  in  later  chapters  of  this  report.  The  topics  in- 
cluded are:  State  boards  and  departments,  county  supervision, 
school  district  organization,  the  public  school  system,  school  main- 
tenance, teaching  staff  and  teacher  certification,  normal  schools  and 
professional  preparation  of  teachers,  and  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

State  hoards  and  departments. — Public  education  in  South  Dakota 
is  administered  through  four  distinct  departments  or  boards:  (1) 
The  State  department  of  public  instruction;  (2)  the  State  board  of 
regents  of  education;  (3)  the  State  board  of  charities  and  correc- 
tions; and  (4)  the  State  board  of  education. 

(1)  TJie  State  departTTwiht  of  puhVio  iiistruction  is  presided  over 
by  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction.  His  administrative  func- 
tions are  defined  by  the  laws  of  the  State.  They  embrace  "general 
supervision  of  all  the  county  schools  and  high  schools,  and  of  all 
tlie  city  and  county  superintendents  of  the  State."  This  article  of 
the  code  is  comprehensive  and  would  give  the  State  superintendent 
the  requisite  power  to  determine  the  general  outlines  of  a  liberal 
State  administration  of  public  education  w^ere  it  not  that  he  is  in 
otlier  respects  limited  through  statute  particularization  and  ham- 
pered for  lack  of  financial  support,  short  office  tenure,  and  party 
politics. 

(2)  The  State  hoard  of  regents  of  education^ — ^The  control  of 
tlie  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State — ^the  university,  the 
college  of  agriculture,  the  school  of  mines,  and  the  four  normal 
schools — is  vested  in  a  board  of  five  regents,  appoihted  by  the  gov- 
ernor and  ratified  by  the  senate.  The  regents  of  education  are  a^body 
corporate  charged  with  managing  the  property  of  the  State  schools 
and  with  administering  their  educational  affairs.  The  regents  are 
x?mpowered  to  delegate  provisionally  to  the  presidents  and  faculties 
of  the  schools  such  of  the  authority  given  them  by  law  as  they  may 
doom  wise.  The  regents  constitute  a  perpetual  body  clothed  with 
liberal  authority.  They  are  chosen  from  the  prevailing  political 
parties  and  receive  compensation  for  their  services.  This  board  has 
always  upheld  the  best  traditions  of  the  State  by  attracting  to  its 
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service  only  men  of  known  probity,  wisdom,  and  honor.  In  practice, 
imfoi-tunately,  there  is  no  link  between  this  important  body  and  the 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who  is  not  even  an  ex 
officio  member  of  the  regents,  although  he  is  by  law  charged  with 
certificating  all  graduates  of  the  State  schools  who  expect  to  become 
public  school  teachers. 

(3)  The  State  hoard  of  cfumties  and  corrections^  as  indicated  in 
the  name,  is  charged  with  management  of  the  State  penal  and  chari^ 
table  institutions — the  penitentiary,  the  two  asylums  for  the  insane, 
the  industrial  school,  the  school  for  the  deaf,  and  the  school  for  the 
blind.  This  board,  like  the  regents,  is  composed  of  five  members  ap- 
pointed by  the  governor  with  the  consent  of  the  senate.  They  are 
renumerated  for  their  services  and  hold  office  for  a  term  of  six  years. 
The  most  important  function  of  this  board  also  is  educational.  The 
schools  for  the  deaf  and  blind  are  exclusively  educational  and 
need  most  expert  supervision ;  the  industrial  school  likewise  is  organ- 
ized to  teach  wayward  boys  and  girls  to  become  good  members  of 
society.  Even  the  penal  institution  and  the  asylums  for  the  insane 
have  educational  features  which  demand  expert  professional  atten- 
tion. In  some  progressive  States  th^  charitable  and  corrective  insti- 
tutions are  placed  under  the  same  educational  direction  as  the  other 
educational  institutions.  As  now  organized  the  State  board  of  chari- 
ties and  corrections  is  not  an  educational  board  in  the  professional 
sense. 

(4)  TJie  State  hoard  of  education  is  of  recent  origin.  It  was  or- 
ganized by  the  last  legislature,  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion is  the  ex  officio  president  of  the  board ;  the  other  members  are  the 
presidents  of  the  university  and  the  college  of  agriculture,  and  four 
persons  appointed  by  the  governor,  "two  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  a  State  normal  school,  one  a  superintendent  or  a  principal  of  a 
city  or  town  school,  and  one  a  county  superintendent."  The  term 
of  office  is  four  years.  The  members  of  the  board  receive  no  re- 
muneration for  their  services.  This  board  has  all  the  necessary  power 
to  cooperate  with  the  Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education  in 
the  administration  of  the  powers  of  the  vocational  education  act. 

County  supervision, — The.  county  is  the  unit  of  school  supervision 
for  all  except  independent  school  districts,  which  provide  their  own 
local  superintendents.  The  county  superintendency  is  political 
rather  than  professional. .  The  superintendent  is  elected  at  the  regu- 
lar biennial  election  for  a  two-year  period  and  can  not  by  law  hold 
the  office  more  than  two  consecutive  terms.  His  compensation  ranges 
from  $900  to  $2,000  per  annum,  with  not  to  exceed  $400  for  necessary 
traveling  expenses.  In  counties  having  more  than  75  schools  the 
superintendent  may  appoint  a  deputy  or  clerk. 
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The  county  superintendent  is  ^^  charged  with  the  general  super- 
Tision  of  the  sehocds  in  his  county.  In.  towns  having  less  than  1,000 
inhabitants  he  shall  have  authoritjr  of  direct  supervision."  He  visits 
scliools,  keeps  records  •of  schools  and  reports  tJie  same  to  the  State 
superintendent'  annually ;  he  issues  special  certificates  between  periods 
of  State  examinations,  holds  teachers'  conventions,  annual  institutes, 
summer  schools,  and  annual  meetings  of  school  trustees;  he  en- 
courages reading  circle  work,  industrial  exhibits,  and  in  sundry  other 
ways  promotes  education  in  his  county.  In  practice  he  has  little 
real  authority  in  guiding  tlie  educational  interests  of  tlie  county,  the 
effective  unit  of  administration  being  in  practice  the  school  district 
and  the  district  board. 

School  district  organization. — The  exact  number  of  school  dis- 
tricts in  the  State  can  not  be  ascertained,  although  it  is  approxi- 
.  mately  4,500,  with  5,011  one-teacher  rural  and  287  independent  and 
consolidated  schools.  In  organization,  the  South  Dakota  districts 
are  imique,  ranging,  as  they  do,  in  size  from  a  single  schoolhouse  ^\sr 
trict  to  a  whole  county  with  many  schools.  Each  unorganized  county 
constitutes  a  single  school  district;  organized  counties  are  divided 
into  school  districts  along  township  lines,  i.  e.,  iuto  towiiship  dis- 
tricts of  one  or  more  congressional  townships ;  and  township  districts 
are  subdivided  into  smaller  local  districts  whenever  there  is  a  popu- 
lar demand  for  such  subdivision.  A  number  of  counties  have  been 
subdivided  into  these  ineffective,  small  one-school  districts;  others 
are  wholly  organized  as  township  districts;  and  still  othia^  have  a 
mixture  of  small  districts  and  township  districts.  As  now  organ- 
ized, none  of  these  organizations  is  wholly  satisf  actorj^,  as  will  appear 
in  a  later  chapter. 

Every  school  district,  not  an  independent  district,  is  aclministei-ed 
by  a  board  of  three-  members,  elected  at  the  annual  school  meeting, 
who  hold  office  for  three  years.  This  small  board  manages  all  local 
school  matters  within  certain  legal  limitations  and  under  instmc- 
tions  from  the  annual  school  meeting.  The  boards  employ  teachers. 
determine  the  length  of  the  school  year,  and'  prescribe  what  sub- 
jects may  be  taught  in  addition  to  those  determined  by  law — in  a 
word,  they  have  full  char'ge  of  the  school,  and  on  their  ability  as 
administrators  depends  the  success  or  failure  of  the  county  schools. 

AH  cities,  towns,  and  adjacent  territory  are  organized  as  inde- 
pendent districts  and  are  governed  mider  special  legislative  provi- 
sions. Such  districts  are  administered  by  lai-ger  boards  of  education 
and  have,  for  the  most  part,  their  own  superintendents  of  schools. 

The  public  school  system. — South  Dakota  has  a  free  school  syst^n 
of  16  years  or  more,  embracing  8  years  in  elementary  school,  4  years 
in  secondary  school,  and  4  or  more  years  in  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  or  courses  of  varying  length  in  the  State  College  of  Agri- 
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.culture  and  Mediamc  Arts,  the-  State  School  of  Mijoes,  aaid  the  State 
normal  schools. 

The  5^&8  ntral  schools  are  practically  all  elementarj  sdioois, 
66,785  of  their  pupils  attendiog  the  grades,  with  only  2,057  in  high 
£ehooL  In  independent  distrii^  there  are  35,827  pupils  in  ele- 
ntentary  schools  and  9^ffl  in  high  schools.  A  large  majority  of  rural 
children  of  Beeo»dary  school  age  either  do  not  obtain  high-^hool 
instruction  at  all^  or  they  are  obliged  to  attend  town  schools.  Town- 
ehip  high  schools  may  be  organized  under  law,  open  to  all  children  of 
school  age  in  the  school  township ;  but  very  little  advantage  has  been 
taken  of  this  opportunity  to  establish  secondary  schools  within  reach 
of  all  children. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  recently  in  the  reorganization  of  the 
12-year  school  plan.  A  number  of  the  larger  towns  and  cities  have 
begun  to  plan  the  schools  on  the  ^  sis-and-six  ^  plan  and  are  making 
good  strides  in  organizing  junior  and  senior  high  schools. 

School  mmnten^ince. — The  public  schools  draw  their  support  from 
several  sources.  The  mofit  important  of  these  is  local  taxes,  levied  on 
all  taxable  property  within  the  school  districts.  In  1916,  76.14  per 
cent  of  a]l  school  revenues  expended  during  the  year  came  from  local 
taxes.  The  income  on  the  State  permanent  fund  of  nearly  $14,000,000 
is  a  second  source  of  revenue.  This  produces  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  school  maintenance.  Certain  other  sources — ^to  be  defined  in 
later  sections — ^produce  the  balance  of  the  school  revenue.  In  1916, 
17.85  per  cent  of  the  total  public  school  maintenance  came  from  the 
State  permanent  fund,  and  6.01  per  cent  from  "  other  sources." 

The  State's  higher  educational  institutions  are  supported  by  di- 
rect le^gislative  appropriations,  from  the  income  on  endowment  lands 
held  in  trust  by  the  State,  and  in  case  of  certain  of  the  institutions, 
from  Federal  appropriations. 

South  Dakota  levies  no  regular  State  tax  for  the  public  schools; 
nor  does  the  State  Ica^  a  permanent  millage  tax  as  a  permanent 
endowment  for  its  higher  educational  institutions. 

Teaching  staff  <md  teacher  certification. — ^It  requires  more  than 
7,000  teachers  to  fill  the  teadiing  positions  in  the  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  Of  this  number  5,374  are  needed 
(1916)  in  "common"  school  districts  and  1.688  in  independent 
districts.  The  teaching  staff  varies  in  academic  and  professional 
preparation  from  practically  no  preparation  at  all  to  college  and 
university  graduation,  together  with  good  training  preparation  in 
normal  school  or  school  of  education.  Public  education  in  the  State 
■  suffers,  as  is  true  of  many  other  States,  because  the  schools  are 
manned  largely  by  immature  persons  of  meager  preparation  and 
limited  professional  outlook.     Conditions  which  were  bad  enough 
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before  the  war  have  become  accentuated  in  recent  months,  and  now 
call  for  serious  consideration  by  lawmakers  and  parents. 

Teacher  certification,  in  this  State,  is  controlled  through  the  State 
department  of  education,  which  has  charge  of  the  examinations, 
grades  the  papers,  and  issues  the  certificates.  The  only  exception  to 
this  rule  ig  in  case  of  the  so-called  special  certificates  issued  by 
county  superintendents  to  candidates  "  who  present  proof  that  they 
wore  unable  to  be  present  at  the  last  regular  public  examination." 
Such  certificates  are  valid  only  until  the  next  regular  examination 
is  held. 

Professional  preparation  of  teachers. — The  State  maintains  nor- 
mal schools  at  Aberdeen,  Madison,  Spearfish,  and  Springfield,  which 
supply  about  450  teachers*  annually  for  the  public  schools  of  the 
State.  The  school  of  education  in  the  university  and  the  department 
of  education  in  the  State  college  prepare  about  25*  annually.  Ac- 
credited denominational  coUegeg  furnish  another  200,*  which  makes 
the  annual  output  from  all  these  schools  G75.*  The  annual  wastage 
in  the  teaching  profession  is,  however,  so  large  that  other  States  and 
sources  must  bo  drawn  upon  to  supply  large  numbers  to  fill  vacancies. 

There  can  be  no  real  professionalizing  the  profession  before  all 
teachers  are  required  by  law  to  complete  courses  in  the  normal 
schools  or  other  professional  institutions.  This  will  require  the  nor- 
mal schools  to  enlarge  their  output  greatly,  or  that  the  eflForts  of  the 
normal  schools  be  supplemented  by  teacher  training  in  high  schools 
or  from  other  sources. 

Iligher  institutions  of  learning, — South  Dakota  supports  three 
higher  educational  institutions,  not  including  the  normal  schools. 
They  are  the  University  of  South  Dakota,  at  Vermillion;  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts,  at  Brookings;  and  the 
State  School  of  Mines,  at  Sapid  City.  Unfortunately  all  these 
schools  are  situated  on  or  near  the  borders  of  the  State,  and  are  not 
easily  accessible. 

There  are  in  the  State  also  a  number  of  well-established  denomi- 
national colleges  and  academies  that  have  done  great  service  in  the 
State  during  its  formative  period.  Many  of  the  colleges  are  fully 
accredited  by  the  State  department  of  education,  with  legal  authority 
to  grant  teachers'  certificates.  The  following  are  on  the  accredited 
list:  Augustana  College,  at  Canton;  Dakota  "VVesleyan  University, 
at  Mitchell ;  Huron  College,  at  Huron ;  Yankton  College,  at  Yank- 
ton; Lutheran  Xornial  School,  at  Sioux  Falls:  Sioux  Falls  College, 
at  Sioux  Falls;  and  Wessington  Springs  Junior  College,  r.t  Wessing- 
ton  Springs.  The  following  academies  are  accredited  to  grant  lower 
grade  certificates:  Notre  Dame  Academy,  at  Mitchell;  and  Ward 
Academy,  at  Academy. 

1  This  Inclndpfl  praduatos  only. 
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Chapter  IV. 

GENERAL  STATE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EDUCATION. 


The  superintendent  of  public  instruction  is  the  chief  educational 
official  in  most  of  our  States.  He  is  charged  with  enforcing  the  edu- 
cational law  in  spirit  and  in  fact;  he  is  the  professional  adviser  of 
the  supervisory  and  instructional  staff  of  the  State.  In  a  word,  he 
organizes  and  directs  the  educational  forces  within  his  State.  The 
State  superintendency  is  a  big  man's  or  a  big  woman's  job.  It  is  hard 
to  conceive  of  a  more  important  office,  or  a  more  difficult  position, 
if  one  takes  into  consideration  the  legal  and  other  limitations  usually 
met  with  in  the  average  western  Commonwealth.  At  all  times  it 
calls  for  a  person  of  great  tact,  good  initiative,  and  much  executive 
ability. 

The  State  supenntendency  in  South  Dakota  weakened  by  legal 
limitations, — In  this  State  the  office  of  superintendent  is  limited  in 
its  administrative  efficiency  by  constitutional  and  legal  provisions. 
The  office  is  not  popularly  considered  the  highly  important  position 
that  it  is.  It  is  a  political  office ;  the  salary  is  limited  by  the  consti- 
tution to  $1,800  per  annum ;  and  the  term  of  office,  while  not  fixed  by 
law,  is  limited  by  custom  to  four  and,  occasionally;  to  six  years. 

To  leave  this  professional  office  to  the  caprice  of  party  politics 
is,  to  say  the  least,  unwise.  Many  of  the  strongest  professional 
educators  would  not  care  to  enter  a  contest  for  the  office,  if  for  no 
other  reason,  because  an  election  is  not  always  determined  by  pro- 
fessional fitness,  but  often  by  aptness  in  vote-getting.  The  super- 
intendency should  be  removed  from  politics  and  be  made  appointive. 

Moreover,  the  short  term  of  service  keeps  many  from  seeking  the 
office.  Progress  in  education  requires  a  continuous  policy,  not  lim- 
ited by  short  tenure  or  subject  to  the  accidents  of  politics.  The  office 
should  be  held  subject  to  good  behavior,  and  the  incumbent  should 
be  removed  for  good  cause  only. 

The  salary  is  limited  by  the  constitution  to  $1,800  per  annum. 
Fifty  dollars  per  month  is  added  to  this  sum  to  pay  house  rent, 
provided  the  superintendent  makes  the  State  capital  his  home.  No 
other  State  in  the  Union,  save  one  comparatively  poor  Southern 
State,  pays  such  a  beggarly  salary.  The  office  can  not  expect  to 
attract  really  strong  men  until  it  pays  a  salary  commensurate  with 
the  importance  and  dignity  of  the  office.    Certainly,  the  State  super- 

17 
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intendent  should  be  remunerated  at  lea^t  as  well  as  the  heads  of  the 
State's  highe^i  educational  institutions  and  the  leading  city  super- 
intendents, whicli  is  now  iar  from  being  the  case. 

Again,  the  constitution  and  laws  are  silent  on  the  matter  of  the 
superintendent's  educational  qualifications.  Every  teacher  in  the 
service  and  eveiy  supervising  official  in  city  and  county  must  have 
certain  legally  prescribed  qualifications.  It  is  assumed,  of  course, 
that  the  State  superintendent  will  be  a  well-prepared  educator ;  but 
this  has  not  always  been  so. 

Other  States  and  permanent  jrrofegsional  sup&tnntendencies. — ^In 
16  States  the  head  of  the  State  school  system  is  appointive.  In  most 
of  these  States  there  are  no  limitations  in  regard  to  previous  resi- 
dence of  the  superintendents,  who  are  appointed  solely  for  their  pro- 
fessional worth  from  the  country  at  large.  This  practice  has  long 
been  followed  in  the  important  city  superintendencies  in  the  State, 
and  should,  likewise,  be  followed  in  filling  the  more  important  office 
of  State  superintendent. 

Two  different  plans  are  pursued  in  selecting  the  heads  of  State  edu- 
cational systems.  The  governor  may  appoint  them,  or  they  may  be 
appointed  by  Statie  boards  of  education.  Of  these  two  methods  the 
latter  is  the  more  satisfactory.  Where  the  selection  is  left  to  the 
governor  there  is  at  least  the  old  danger  of  continuing  the  office  in 
politics.  On  the  other  hand,  if  chosen  by  a  nonpolitical  State  board 
of  education,  these  difficulties  would  be  overcome  (see  page  23). 
The  first  appointment  miglit  be  probational,  for  a  term  sufficiently 
long  to  demonstrate  the  official's  fitness  for  the  place.  Reappoint- 
ment should  be  for  an  indefinite  term,  the  State  board  retaining  the 
right  to  remove  the  incumbent  from  office  for  misfeasance  or  malfeas- 
ance. Under  such  a  permanent  organization  the  State  superintendent 
could  raise  the  State  school,  system  to  a  high  point  of  administrative 
efficiency. 

It  is  further  suggestive  that  the  States  which  have  organized 
their  State  departments  of  education  on  a  professional  basis  pay 
better  salaries  than  the  elective  States  do.  The  following  are  a 
few  of  the  States  wliich  place  a  premium  on  scholarship,  experience, 
and  general  fitness  b}'^  appointing  their  superintendents,  and  the 
salaries  paid:  New  York,  $10,000;  New  Jersey,  $10,000;  Massachu- 
setts,  $6,500;  Vermont,  $5,000;  Rhode  Island,  $5,000;  Pennsylvania, 
$5,000;  Minnesota,  $4,500;  and  Ohio,  $4,000. 

Oir/anhation  of  the  St  (tie  dcpartTne.nt  of  public  instruction. — ^The 
law  charges  the  State  superintendent  with  supervision  of  the  State's 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  He  has  great  supervisory  and  in- 
spectorial duties.  The  county  schools  and  county  superintendents  are 
nominally  under  his  direction;  the  same  is  true  of  city  and  town 
schools  and  their  superintendents,  and  other  independent  school  dis» 
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tiicts.  He  examines  all  persons  who  desire  to  teach  in  the  public 
schools,  and  validatesr  certificates  issued  by  other  States;  he  gives 
instruction  and  advice  to  institute,  directors,  and  helps  manage  the 
State  reading  circle.  He  is  president  of  the  State  free  library  com- 
mission,  and  ex  officio  president  of  the  new  State  board  of  education. 
He  prepares  and  presents  a  biennial  report  to  the  governor;  he  has 
a  voluminous  correspondence  covering  interpretation  of  school  law, 
appeals  by  teachers,  school  boards,  and.  superintendents.  So  many 
and  so  varied  are  thes^  duties  and  responsibilities  that  unless  the 
superintendent  has  a  large  well  organized  "  inside  "  and  "  outside  " 
staff,  there  can  be- little  time  or  energy  left  in  which  to  plan  and  push 
progressiva  school  legislation.  It  is  well  for  the  State  to  realize  that 
it  avails  little  to  charge  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  with 
supervisory,  inspectorial,  judicial,  administrative,  and  similar  duties, 
unless  he  is  provided  with  an  adequate  force  of  helpers  who  can 
form  the  necessaiy  trained  organization  through  which  to  exercise 
the  will  of  the  State. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  the  organization  of  the  State 
superintendent's  office  in  South  Dakota?  The  total  office  force  at 
'the  present  time  consists  of  a  deputy  State  superintendent,  two 
clerks,  and  one  stenographer.  The  cost  of  maintaining  this  office 
during  the  biennium.  1914-1916  was  as  follows: 


Item. 


1916 


State  superintendent's  salary 

Salary  of  deputy  and  stenographer 

Two  clerks 

Office  expense,  supplies,  and  incidentals 

Traveling  expense  of  superintendent  and  deputy. 


1  $1,800 

»«1,800 

2,440 

2,440 

2,400 

2.400 

4,716 

4,799 

522 

801 

Totel. 


11,877 


12,240 


The  State  superintendent  reoeives,  in  addition  to  this,  150  per  month  for  house  rent. 

The  State  maintains  no  specialized  educational  staff  to  curry  out 
the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  State  superintendent  and  his  depu- 
ty spend  as  much  time  as  they  can  spare  in  field  work.  But  no  real 
forward-looking  educational  policies  can  be  realized  under  these 
conditions.  While  they  are  devoting  their  energies  to  field  work,  of- 
fice tasks  aiccnmulate,  requiring  overtime  and  long  hours  to  clear  up 
the  accumulations.  The  department  has  no  State  high-school  in- 
spector (the  deputy  superintendent  gives  what  time  he  can  spare  to 
this  office) ;  it  has  no  elementary  school  inspector;  and  no  supervisor 
for  consolidated  and  other  rural  schools.  This  department  organiza- 
tion is  wholly  inadequate  for  a  State  of  South  Dakota's  size  and 
wealth.  It  is  probably  true  that  for  its  size  and  population  South 
Dakota  has  a  smaller  staff  in  its  superintendent's  office  than  has  any 
other  State  in  the  Union, 
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^1  J^irger  cotweptlon  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion.— ^The  public  conception  of  the  functions'  of  the  old  State  su- 
perintendency  has  undergone  marked  changes  in  recent  years*  The 
public  is  beginning  to  realize  that  this  oflSce — under  whatever  name 
it  may  have — must  be  de  facto  head  of  the  entire  State  system,  of 
schools,  not  alone  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  but  as  well 
of  all  higher  educational  institutions  and  specialized  phases  of  edu- 
cation. The  State  has  unquestionably  suffered  great  educational  loss 
because  its  State  department  of  public  instruction  has  been  limited  by 
reason  of  poor  financial  support  in  the  main  to  the  mechanical  side 
of  school  administration.  In  justice  to  the  present  superintendent 
and  his  staff  it  should  be  said,  however,  that  the  work  is  eflSciently 
done,  so  far  as  it  can  be  done  at  all  with  the  present  small  staff.  But 
no  important  constructive  educational,  policy  has  yet  been  initiated, 
including  the  various  educational  agencies  in  the  State.  Under  pre- 
vailing laws  and  with  the  preset  meager  legislative  appropriations 
lit;tle  can  bo  done  toward  centralizing  the  professional  leadership  in 
the  State  superintendent's  office.  In  fact,  a  comprehensive  reorgani- 
zation of  the  department  is  highly  desirable,  to  make  it  part  of  the 
proposed  system  of  State-wide  school  administration  outlined  in' 
Chapter.  V.*^ 

The  State  hoard  of  regents  of  education  is  organized  under  a  con- 
stitutional provision  (art.  14,  par.  3),  which  reads: 

The"  Stute  university,  the  agricultural  college,  the  normal  schools  and  all 
other  educational  iastitutious  that  may  be  sustained  either  wholly  or  in  part 
by  the  State  sliall  be  under  control  of  a  board  of  five  members  appointed  by 
the  governor  and  afiirmod  by  the  senate  under  such  rules  and-restrictiODa  as 
the  legislature  shall  provide. 

The  political  code  makes  specific  provision  for  the  selection,  term 
of  office,  continuation  in  office,  powers,  duties,  etc.,  of  the  board  of 
regents.  Their  term  of  office  is  six  years ;  vacancies  are  filled  by  the 
governor.  They  must  be  persons  of  "probity  and  wisdom  and  se- 
lected from  among  the  best-known  citizens,  residents  of  the  different 
poitions  of  the  State,  none  of  wliom  shall  reside  in  the  counties  in 
which  any  of  the  State  educational  institutions  are  located.^'  The 
traditions  of  the  board  of  regents  are  enviable,  as  exceptionally 
strong  men  have  iuA  ariably  held  this  important  trust.  The  portion 
of  the  section.  placiiM{  limitations  en  the  place  of  residence  of  mem- 
bers is  a  wise  provisi'^n,  as  it  removes  the  possibility  of  local  pressure 
and  other  ulterior  influence. 

The  board  of  re^^ents  elect  a  president  from  among  their  own 
members,  and  a  paid  secretary  and  stenographer  who  shall  not  be 
chosen  from  among  the  members.  They  hold  two  regular  meetings 
annually  and  as  many  special  meetings  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 
The  regents  are  each  paid  an  annual  salary  of  $1,000. 
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The  functions,  powers,  and  duties  of  the  regents  are  many.  They. 
have  full  coptrol  of  the  affairs  of  the  university,  the  college  of  agri- 
culture, the  school  of  mines,  and  the  four  normal  schools.  They 
are  a  board  of  laymen  comprising,  the  best  business  ability  of  the 
State,  well  fitted  to  give  the  higher  educational  institutions  a  good 
business  administration.  On  the  other  hand,  many  of  their  pre- 
scribed functions  are  purely  professional,  requiring  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  educational  expert.  This  means  that  many  important 
tasks  of  a  professional  nature  must  at  the  present  be  left  for  final 
determination  with  the.  presidents  and  faculties  of  the  said  institu- 
tions. This  is  in  a  measure  wise.  But  a  better  plan  would  probably 
be  to  make  the  professional  State  superintendent  an  ex-officio  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  regents  (see  p.  25),  to  represent  the  profes- 
sional policies  of  the  regents  before  the  presidents  and  faculties,  at 
the  same  time  that  he  represents  the  interests  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  State  in  thase  higher  institutions.  At  the*  risk  of  repetition 
it  may  be  stated  here  that  no  real  educational  link,  at  the-  present 
time,  binds  intimately  the  head  of  the  State's  public  schools  and 
the  heads  of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions.  This  has 
led  to  considerable  embarrassment  and  some  misunderstanding,  and 
much  loss  of  eflBciency.  How  this  may  be  remedied  is  explained  in 
the  next  chapter. 

The  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  is  a  purely  lay  board. 
At  present  it  is  composed  of  business  and  professional  men  of  good 
ability,  but  without  the  special  qualifications  required  to  administer 
successfully  important  educational  institutions.  This  board  has  com- 
plete manag:ement  of  the  State  penitentiary,  the  two  asylums  for  the 
insane,  the  training  school  for  boys  and  girls,  the  school  for  the 
deaf,  and  the  school  for  the  blind.  The  board  of  charities  is  ap- 
pointed and  organized  on  the  same  plan  as  is  the  board  of  regents. 
The  members  each  receive  an  annual  compensation  of  $1,500  and 
necessary  expenses.  But  in  functions  and  duties  this  board  differs 
materially  from  the  former.  The.  regents  administer  a  group  of 
purely  educational  institutions.  The  board  of  charities  have  control 
of  two  schools  that  are  wholly  educational — the  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  the  blind ;  of  one  which  is  both  educational  and  corrective — ^the 
training  school  for  boys  and  girls ;  of  two  which  may  be  classed  as 
charitable;  and  of  one  which  is  penal  and  corrective. 

The  State  board  of  charities  and  corrections  should  be  continued 
as  at  present,  but  the  three  above-mentioned  educational  institutions 
should  be  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  board  organized  to  care 
for  educational  institutions  to  make  the  schools  more  effective  than 
now.  (See  p.  24.)  Details  of  this  proposed  reorganization  are  ex- 
plained in  the  next  chapter. 
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Chapter  V. 

IMPROVEMENT  IN   STATE  SCHOOL  ADMINISTRATION. 


The  l«st  few  years  have  brought  about  a  great  change  in  the  place 
and  importance  of  public  school  education  in  the  United  States. 
This  enlarged  conception  of  education  has  added  new  importance  to 
tl^  chief  educational  office  in  the  State — the  State  de{>artmeDt  of 
public  instruction.  The  office  as  originally  created  in  the  older 
States  was  chiefly  clerical  and  statistical,  much  akin  to  the  now  pass- 
ing ideas  of  the  functions  of  a  middle-western  county  superintend- 
eiiay.  Almost  any  person  chosen  from  the  general  electorate  could 
fill  the  place  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public. 

But  the  deuiands  of  to-day  require  a  new  type  of  educational 
leadership,  able  to  master  the  manifold  problems  of  modern  school 
organization  and  administration,  general  instruction,  school  sanita- 
tion, industrial  and  vocational  education,  interrelation  of  the  public 
and  higher  schools  and  educational  legislation, 

Th-e  State  </?  iieir  e<lu<'<t:tUmal  leadership, — The  great  problem  in 
South  Dakota  is  how  best  to  manage  the  State's  growing  educational 
business;  how  best  io  create  an  educational^ organization  strong 
enough  to  do  the  work  efficiently  and  economically,  and  in  a  lar^je, 
constructive  way.  The  pre^sent  State  department  of  public  instruc- 
tion was  organized  when  the  more  limited  concepti<m  of  school  edua- 
cation  prevailed.  The  great  problem  now  confronting  the  State  k 
how  best  to  reorganize  its  educational  administration,  how  to  cen- 
tralize it  for  greater  effectiveness  in  capable  hands,  without  taking 
away  from  the  smaller  educational  units  their  local  initiative  and 
administrative  efficiency. 

The  survey  committee  is  convinced  that  the  needed  reorganixation 
c^n  best  be  brought  about  by  enlarging  the  powers  of  the  present 
State  board  of  regents  of  education  and  give  it  central  control  of  the 
educational  affaii-s  in  the  State.  The  enlarged  board  should  retain 
all  its  present  powers  and  duties,  and  in  addition  thereto  have  general 
oversight  of  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  the  schools 
for  the  deaf  and  the  blind,  and  the  training  school  for  boys  and  girls* 
and,  finally,  to  absorb  the  functions  of  the  State  board  of  education 
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created  to  meet  Hie  requireirtents  of  the  Smith-Httghes  At^.  The 
State  board  of  charities  could  continue  as  a  State  board  to  administer 
the  State  «^liiBfts  for  the  ii^a^  aad  the  Sta^  pmitenliary. 

Enlarged  State  hoard  of  repentg  of  education. — The  enlarged 
board  should-  be  primarily  a  lay  board,  representing  the  larger  edu- 
cational policies  of  the  public,  delegating  the  professkmal  aide  of 
education  and  the  administratiooa  of  their  general  policies  to  their 
appointive  executive  officials,  the  St^jte  superitifceaadent  of  public  in- 
struction, and  the  presidents  of  the  hi^er  educational  iiistitetions. 
The  board  ^^eukl  be  ooaaaposed  of  eight  members  to  be  appointed  by 
the  governor,  by  and  with  the  consent  of  the  senate,  tlie  term  of  office 
to  be  eight  year^  not  more  than  two  members  to  retire  each  biennium, 
thus  perpetuating  the  board's  continuance  and  making  it  permAiient, 
Vacancies  ^ould  be  filled  by  the  governor  as  at  present.  The  siune 
care  diould  be  exercised  in  selecting  the  members  as  in  the  case  of 
the  present  board  of  regents.  The  api)ointment  shoidd  be  for  abso- 
lute worth  and  regardless  of  residence — ^provided  that  no  regent  be 
chosen  from  the  county  in  which  a  higher  institution  of  learning  is 
situated — occupation,  party  affiliation,  religion,  or  sex.  The  mem- 
bers should  serve  without  remuneration,  except  actual  traveling  and 
other  necessary  expenses. 

The  general  powei-s  and  duties  of  tlie  enlarged  State  Inmrd  of 
regents  of  education  should  be: 

(1)  To  retain  and  continue  the  powers  and  duties  now  held  under 
law  for  the  administration  of  tlie  State  university,  the  State  college, 
the  school  of  mines  and  the  State  normal  schools. 

(2)  To  have  general  oversight  and  control  of  the  publicr-school 
system  of  the  State. 

(3)  To  select  a  State  superintendent  of  puWic  instruction,  to  be 
the  executive  official  of  the  board. 

i^)  To  require  uniform  records  and  reports,  in  form  to  be  pre- 
scribed by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  fi'om  all  educa- 
tional institutions  supported  by  the  State,  and  from  all  other  oa'gaji- 
izations  dc«ng  educational  work  receiving  State  accreditment  and 
recognition. 

(5)  To  classify  and  standardize,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
superintendent,  the  public  school^  of  the  State. 

(6)  To  prescribe  the  standards  and  courses  of  study  for  the  State 
normal  schools,  the  educational  departments  of  the  denominational 
colleges  and  academies  accredited  under  State  law,  and  such  other 
teacher- training  institutions  as  may  be  established' by  law. 

(7)  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
schools  and  for  the  physical  examination  of  school  children ;  and,  in 
conjunction  with  other  State  authorities,  to  see  that  the  rules  relat- 
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ing  to  school  health,  compulsory  education,  and  child  conservation 
be  enforced. 

(8)  To  have  general  control  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  and  the  industrial  school  for  boys  and  girls. 

(9)  To  act  as  a  board  of  control  for  the  State  library'  and  the 
State  historical  collections. 

(10)  To  transmit  to  the  governor  and  the  State  legislature  a  bi- 
ennial report  covering  all  the  activities  of  the  university,  the  State 
colleges,  and  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  in  its 
relation  to  all  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the 
above-mentioned  higher  educational  institutions  of  the  State. 

(11)  To  perform  such  other  duties  and  functions  as  are  pre- 
scribed by  law. 

The  State  superinteiident  of  public  inatructiaii. — ^Under  this  pro- 
posed reorganization  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction  would 
become  the  executive  official  of  the  State  board  of  education  to  carry 
out  in  detail  the  educational  policies  of  this  board.  He  should  be 
appointed  by  the  State  board  for  professional  ability  and  successful 
educational  experience,  regardless  of  residence  or  party  affiliation. 
After  a  probational  service  to  prove  his  ability,  he  should  be  reap- 
pointed for  an  indefinite  term  of  years.  His  salary  should  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  importance  of  the  office  and  in  keeping  with 
what  is  being  paid  for  this  service  by  the  most  progressive  States  in 
which  this  official  is  appointive. 

(1)  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  should  be  the 
executive  official  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education  and 
executive  head  of  the  State  department  of  education,  and  should  en- 
force all  the  rules  and  regulations  made  in  conformity  to  law  by 
the  State  board  for  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(2)  lie  should  have  supervision  of  all  the  different  divisions  of 
the  State  department  of  education  and  should  be  held  responsible  by 
the  State  board  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  duties  of  each 
such  subdivision. 

(3)  He  should,  in  cooperation  with  the  heads  of  the  State's 
teacher  training  institutions  and  in  conformity  with  law,  prescribe 
courses  of  study  for  these  training  schools,  methods  and  standards 
for  the  certification  of  teachers  and  validation  of  teaching  credentials 
from  other  states. 

(4)  He  should  personally  direct  all  educational  activities  wherein 
the  State  department  of  education,  under  law,  cooperates  with  the 
presidents  and  faculties  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
State. 

(5)  He  should  have  such  other  powers  as  under  law  belong  to  the 
office  of  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 
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The  State  department  of  education. — As  may  be  seen  from  the 
following  illustration  (Figure  3),  the  reorganized  State  department 
of  education  is  comprehensively  planned  on  lines  of  approved  busi- 
ness principles.  The  most  important  business  in  South  Dakota  is 
education.  Its  State  school  administration  should  no  longer  be 
obliged  to  continue  the  present  haphazard,  cheap  way.  If  the  State 
is  to  get  full  returns  on  its  great  educational  investment,  the  meth- 
ods, ways,  and  means  utilized  must  be  of  the  most  approved  known 
to  experts  in  school  administration. 

The  proposed  department  outlined  above  is  organized  into  admin- 
istrative divisions,  each  in  charge  of  an  expert  in  his  particular  edu- 
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cational  field.  It  is  proposed  that  all  such  divisions  be  organized  at 
once,  although  several  may  be  combined  under  one  head  until  addi- 
tional staff  oflScers  are  required  by  the  increased  volume  of  work. 

Tfie  executive  division  should  have  charge  of  the  business  manage- 
ment of  the  department  and  keep  all  the  books  and  records  of  the 
State  board  of  regents  of  education.  The  head  of  this  division  could 
act  as  secretary  for  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education.  He 
might  also  apportion  the  State  school  funds,  under  the  direction  of 
the  State  superintendent. 

The  legal  school  lands  and  nudntenance  division  might,  for  the 
present,  remain  in  personal  charge  of  the  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  This  division  should  edit  and  annotate  the  school  code — 
an  important  task  at  the  present  left  to  publishing  houses  through- 
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out  the  State.  Tlie  supeoiiit^ndeiit  hafi  the  power  undei-  law  to  in- 
terpret tiie  school  oode  and  decide  matters  of  oontro^earsy  arising 
undei"  it 

Thd'  (lemervtary  education  division  should  have  charge  odF  educa- 
tional measures  in  open  country  districts  and  in  places  of  less  than 
1,000  population.  It  should  study  the  means  for  improv^nent  of 
th«  Kchools  aforesaid  and  through  field  propaganda  and  in  other 
ways  be  of  assistance  to  school  patrons ;  it  should  especially  de v<jte 
its  (Miorgios  to  scliool  consolidation,  to  introduction  of  agricoltiiral 
instruction,  home  economics^  manual  training,  etc. 

Thr  secondary  sclwol  diviaion  should  classify  and  accredit  the 
high  schools  of  the  State,  and  inspect  them  from  time  to  time  to  see 
that  they  comply  with  vState  requirements. 

TJui  vocational  edueaf-ion  dirision  would  do  the  work  of  the  State 
board  of  education  which  was  recently  organized  to  accept  the  bene- 
fits of  the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act. 

7^he  hygiene  ami  sarutatlon  division  should  be  intrusted  with  the 
enforcement  of  legislation  on  school  hygiene  and  sanitation.  It 
would  have  charge  of  the  health  inspection  of  school  children,  and 
prepare  and  sanction  plans  and  specifications  of  all  public-school 
buildings  to  be  constructed  inthe  State. 

Thr  hixtorlral  and  Vhranj  dlriHivn  should  be  directed  by  the  pres- 
ent State  historian  and  should  include  the  present  State  historical 
collections  and  State  museum  and  the  State  library. 

2'he-  8i>e€fal  education  dieixioii.  should  be  intrusted  with  all  cor- 
rectional education,  with  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  blind,  and  of 
subnormal  children,  which  work  would  be  done  under  the  uomediate 
direction  of  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

Steps  'ni  the  reorgcniization. — ^To  the  end  of  consummating  the  re- 
organization proposed,  in  this  chapter  and  other  changes  outlined  in 
later  chapter's  the  survey  committee  recommends: 

(1)  A  constitutional  amendment  to  enlarge  the  powers  and  duties 
of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education. 

(2)  A  constitutional  amendmemt  providing  that  the  legislature  de- 
tennine  the  method  of  selecting  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instructi(m  and  county  superintendents  of  schoolss  and  fixing  their 
qualifications,  compensation,  tenure,  salaries,  and  powers  and  duties. 

(3)  A  constitutional  amendment  to  place  the  State  Training 
School,  the  State  School  for  the  Deaf,  and  the  State  School  for  the 
Blind  under  the  control  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education. 
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PrescTit  tendency  in  school  disPrict  organization. — ^The  State  is 
subdivided  for  local  administration  of  education  into  school  dis- 
tricts which,  in  organized  counties,  vary  in  size  from  a  few  square 
miles  saipporting  a  single*  school  to  several  town^ips  supporting 
many  schools.  In  this  particular  the  school  organization  of  South 
Dakota  is  quite  unique,  as  in  most  other  States  only  a  single  type,  of 
school  district  organization  prevails. 

The  code  under  which,  public  school  districts  are  organized  pi'o- 
vides  ( ArL  III,  Sec.  68)  that  "townships  shall  be  made  the  boundary 
lines  of  the  districts.'^  Again,  that  the  county  commissioners  "  may, 
at  their  discretion,  when  for  the  best  interests  of  the  schools,  organ- 
ize one  or  more  congressional  townships  into*  one  school  district." 
Provision  is  also,  unfortunately,  made  for  further  divisions  of  these 
one  or  more  to\^Tiship  districts  into  smaller  districts  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  patrons  concerned.  (Art.  Ill,  Sec.  69.)  At  the  present  time 
th«  tendency  is  toward  smaller  and  smaller  units  of  organization  for 
local  support  and  school  administration. 

A  study  of  South  Dakota's,  educational  map  shows  that  the  one 
unorganized  county,  Todd,  forms  (Art.  HI,  Sec.  68)  a  single  county- 
wide  school  district;  that  many  of  the  newer,  sparsely-peopled 
counties  west  of  the  Missouri  River  are  divided  into  school  districts 
containing  one  to  five  or  even  more  congressional  townships.  East 
of  the  river  some  counties  have  retained  the  township  district  intact; 
others  ha,ve  a  mixture  of  town^ip  and  single  school  districts ;  while 
still  others  contain  only  \h^  smaJL  local  districts. 

History  of  school  district  organization. — It  is  important  to  deter- 
mine the  effect  of  this  gradual  disintegration  of  the  large  school  dis- 
tricts into  smaller  a*id  smaller  areas  on  the  economy  and  efficiency 
of  the  schools.  Are  these  small  districts  suitable  units  of  adminis- 
trajbion  for  a  great  agricultural  State  seeking  in  its  schools  effective 
preparation  for  agricultural  life?  Are  they  conducive  to  the  organi- 
zation of  larger,  effective  schools  of  elementary  and  secondary  type? 
Or  do  they  tend  to  perpetuate  the  pioneer  system  of  three  E's 
schools?  The  queries  can  best  be  answered  after  making  a  brief 
statement  of  the  evolution  of  school  district  organization  elsewhere. 

27 
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The  local  schoolhouse  district  originated  in  New  England  in  the 
early  days  of  English  colonization,  whence  it  spread  westward 
wherever  the  settlers  penetrated  the  wilderness.  It  was  purely  a 
community  enterprise^  each  group  of  families  organizing  and  sup- 
porting its  own  school  as  best  it  could.  The  district  organization 
usually  preceded  school  legislation,  which  later  sanctioned  it  as  the 
only  practicable  organization  for  the  settlement. 

Throughout  the  United  States  people  have  begun  to  realize  that 
the  small  district  has  about  outlived  its  period  of  usefulness,  and 
that  it  ouglit  to  be  supplanted  by  a  more  effective  unit  of  organiza- 
tion. In  New  England  the  more  compact  township  organization  has 
already  driven  out  these  local  districts.  The  same  is  true  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, Indiana,  and  other  States  in  the  Middle  West.  The  Southern 
States  generally  are^  organized  under  the  county  unit,  with  one  board 
of  trustees  for  all  the  schools  in  a  single  county.  Eighteen  Stutes 
have  already  adopted  the  county  unit  in'  one  form  or  another,  and 
13  are  using  township  organization  in  whole  or  in  part.  In  all  the 
rest  there  is  a  strong  movement  under  way  to  supplant  the  pioneer 
district  with  one  or  the  other  of  township  or  county  organization, 
with  the  latter  generally  in  the  ascendency. 

The  chief  reason  for  discontent  with  the  local  district  is  that  it 
has  become  an  almost  insurmountable  obstacle  to  the  type  of  school 
organization  required  by  a  modern  rural  population.  As  a  tax  area 
it  causes  untold  injustice  and  inequality.  School  consolidation  and 
the  maintenance  of  rural  high  schools  have  proved  exceedingly  diffi- 
cult where  local  board's  and  district  lines  have  to  be  considered.  Fi- 
nally, local  jealousy  and  closefistedness  and  individual  indifference 
have  often  resulted  in  short  terms  and  underpaid  teachers,  a  meager 
course  of  study  w^ith  the  usual  results — non-enrollment  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  school  population,  irregularity  of  attendance,  and 
early  dropping  out  of  school. 

Local  administrative  units. — This  State  has  not  in  every  respect 
followed  the  natural  trend  of  local  administration  outlined  above — 
i.  e.,  beginning  with  the  small  district  and  later  turning  from  it  to 
something  more  practicable  for  an  up-to-date  agricultural  common- 
wealth. The  first  territorial  superintendent  of  schools,  Gen.  W.  H.  H. 
Beadle,  himself  reared  under  the  township  system  in  Indiana,  an- 
ticipated the  organization  of  small  districts  by  having  the  present 
township  system  included  in  the  code.  However,  the  great  mistake 
made  in  this  State  was  to  give  the  township  unit  the  same  kind  of 
school  administration  as  in  the  one-school  district.  In  this  respect 
the  South  Dakota  township  district  differs  from  that  of  Indiana, 
which  may  explain  the  doubtful  success  of  the  unit  in  South  Dakota. 

The  evolution  in  local  administration  in  the  State,  as  it  appears  to 
the  casual  student,  may  finally  be  summarized  thus :    The  large  un- 
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organized  county  forms  a  single  county  district  under  control  of  the 
governor.  In  the  organized  counties  the  settled  portions  are  divided 
by  the  county  commissioners  into  township  districts  of  one  or  more 
congressional  townships.  In  the  older  settled  counties  these  large 
township  imits  are  disintegrating  into*  small  one-school  districts  (1) 
because  of  immoderate  desire  to  have  the  school  as  near  one's  own 
liome  as  possible,  or  (2)  because  the  administration  of  the  larger 
districts  has  occasionally  proved  unsatisfactory  in  practice.  A'  re- 
action is  beginning  to*  set  in  against  the  small  districts ;  but  usually 
this  does  not  take  place  until  after  the*  community  has  suffered  froni 
all  the  inherent  weaknesses  that  belong  to  the  small,  helpless  district. 
Consolidation  of  small  districts  is  finally  being  resorted  to  as  the  ulti- 
mate solution  of  a  very  difficult  problem. 

The  township  district  is  managed  by  a  school  board  of  three  mem- 
bers, who  have  complete  control  of  all  the  schools'.within  the  dis- 
trict. If  the  district  happens  to  contain  three  or  four  schoolhouses, 
educational'  advantages  are  usually  fairly  equalized  among  them ; 
but  if  they  have  more  than  three  schools,  some  of  these  are  likely  to 
be  neglected.  The  explanation  is  not  far  to  seek;  the  three  board 
members  are  usually  distributed  over  the  district  so. that  each  mem- 
ber lives  near  his  own  school.  In  the  board  meeting  he  is  inclined  to 
use  his  influence  to  the  end  that  this  school  gets  "  what  is  coming  to 
it,"  to  the  serious  loss  of  the  unrepresented  schools.  Because  of  this 
the  unrepresented  portions  of  the  large  districts  are  prone  to  start  a 
movement  to  organize  small  districts  of  their  own.  This  statement 
is  not  meant  as  a  condemnation  of  all  township  districts,  as  the  com- 
mittee found  many  well-administered  township  districts.  The  town- 
ship organization  is  assuredly  preferable  to  the  local  district;  but 
neither  seems  adequate  to  present  needs. 

The  study  of  the  prcA^ailing  school  districts  has  disclosed  that : 

1.  Small  school  hoards  are  ineffecth'e  and  impracfi/^dble. — South 
Dakota  has  approximately  4,500  school  districts,  each  in  charge  of 
three  local  trustees.  This  makes  a  small  army  of  about  13,500  men; 
A  well-settled  county  has  from  50  to  300  or  more  trustees.  Such  an 
organization  is  inexcusable.  It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  that  half 
a  hundred  men  can  be  found  in  an  ordinary  county  suited  by  tem- 
perament and  training  to  fill  all  these  positions.  Even  if  the  men 
could  be  found,  there  is  neither  business  reason  nor  educational  rea?on 
for  bringing  such  a  large  force  into  the  management  of  the  schools. 

2.  Board  memhers  often  misdirect  their  efforts. — Many  board 
members  give  their  time  freely  to  the  schools,  and  in  some  instancor; 
to  good  purpose.  But,  generally,  their  efforts  spent  are  misdirected 
because  they  lack  knoAvledge  of  educational  needs. 

3.  Inequality  of  school  support. — Wealthy  districts  are  sometimes 
controlled  by  men  whose  chief  aim  is  to  keep  taxes  down.    In  neigh- 
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borin^j:  districti?,  with  smaiier  aggreg^ate  wealth,  it  fiiay  happen  that 
the  school  plant  is  modern  and  satisfactory  because  the  mea  there 
tax  the  community  to  the  limit. 

On  general  principles  the  whole  wealth  of  the  State  should  be 
made  available  for  educating  all  the  youth  of  the  State.  This  is 
both  right  and  just,  for  education  is  a  State  function,  to  he  supported 
like  <^her  similar  functions.  While  it  is  the  conviction  of  tlie  survey 
committee  that  the  State  should  le\7  a  State  tax  for  school  purpose 
(see  p.  r>5),  the  same  principle  shotdd  be  applied  to  the  county.  The 
school  district  has  proved  too  small  to  be  intrusted  with  final  le^risla- 
tion  in  such  matters  as  taxation.  Taxation  for  general  educational 
purposes  should  be  vested  in  the  lai^r  natural  unit  of  civil  adiain- 
istration — the  county. 

4.  Sel-ectfon  of  teachers, — ^Teachers  are  chosen  by  the  local  boartls. 
who  do  mu<*i  j^s  they  please  in  the%  matters.  Some  counties  which 
have  superintendents  of  exceptional  personality  allow  these  edu- 
cators a  free  hand  in  placing  teachers,  but  this  condition  is  unfor- 
tunately exceptional.  The  prevailing  practice  of  selecting  teachers 
by  local  boards  has  le<1  to  serious  abuses  that  need  not  be  mentioned 
here.  Suffice  it  to  reas^rt  that  the  average  school  board  in  rural 
districts  is  unable  to  choose  teachers  wisely.  This  duty  should  be 
vested  in  some  educational  authority  in  closer  touch  with  the  teach- 
ers and  with  tho  schools  that  are  training  the  teachers. 

5.  fSn/hall  (ihtj'irts  are  unable  to  meet  fnodem  community  needs, — 
The  sntall  one-teacher  district  does  not  hav^  within  its  boundaries 
what  is  necessary  to  make  a  modern  community  school  (see  p.  71). 
The  district  school  in  South  Dakota  devotes  its  energies  to  the  tool 
subjects  almost  wholly.  Few  "pupils  complete  the  prescribed  course 
of  study.  The  schools  are  not  organized  to  attract  and  hold  the 
larger  boys  and  ^irls,  and  most  of  the  schools  are  unable  to  provide 
the  social  aspects  required  of  modern  education.  The  small  one- 
teacher  district  is  unquestionably  responsible  for  the  following  fun- 
damental weaknesses  from  which  all  are  suffering:  Nonattendance 
of  a  large  per  cent  of  the  school  population;  irregularity  of  attend- 
ance ;  and  great  wastage  in  attendance  due  to  lack  of  interest  in  pi^e- 
scribed  school  work, 

Propo.serd  plan  of  school  district  reorgaouzaticfn, — The  survey  com- 
mittee recommends  the  following  reorganization  of  existing  common 
school  districts  in  the  State: 

1.  Legal  disestablishment  of  all  cpmmon  school  districts  as  now 
organized  in  all  o^)unties  with  a -school  population  of  more  than  2,000 
children  of  school  age  outside  of  present  independent  districts,*  and 
the  ostahlishmeut  in  lieu  thereof  of  the  county  as  a  single  school  dis- 

3  Or  in  lieu  thoroof  a  certain  number  of  persons  of  school  age  per  square  mile  In  the 
county  to  be  determined  by  law. 
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trict;  pennissive  disestablishment  of  similar  districts  in  all  other 
counties,  and  their  reestablishment  as  single  county  districts. 

2.  Election  of  a  comity  board  of  education  for  each  county  in  the 
State  to  supplant  the  present  district  boards  in  all  counties  organized 
on  the  county-district  plan  and  to  have  such  powers  and  duties  in  all 
other  counties  as  are  set  forth  in  Chapter  VII. 

The  reconvmendationa  explained, — The  first  recommendation  pro- 
vides for  an  effective  plan  of  scliool  organization.  The  "  county  unit 
organization,"  by  which  name  it  is  commonly  known,  has  proved  the 
most  satisfactory  of  all  forms  of  organization,  wherever  it  has  been 
properly  safeguardeil.  In  one  or  two  States  it  Ls  not  satisfactory, 
because  under  it  the  people  have  been  deprived  of  all  the  rights  they 
formerly  had.  This  is  not  true  of  the  plan  proposed  for  South' 
Dakota  in  the  present  and  the  following  chapter. 

1.  Under-^the  proposed  plan  the  members  of  the  county  board  are 
elected  by  the  people  from  among  the  leading  men  and  women  of  the 
county.  This  allows  the  people  toTetain  the  reins  of  government  in  a 
large  way. 

2.  In  all  counties  reorganized  under  the  county-unit  plan  each 
school  community  will  be  represented  before  the  county  board  i*y 
one  subdirector.  (See  Chapter  VII.)  This  is  really  more  than 
is  true  of  some  schools  under  the  present  system,  as  the  schools  in 
township  districts  of  more  than  three  schools  are  often  grossly 
neglected  if  a  board  member  does  not  live  near  such  school.  Tliis  is 
of  course  not  invariably  true,  but  altogether  too  often. 

3.  Under  the  county  plan  the  county  will  become  the  unit  of  taxa- 
tion, which  is  eminently  fair;  but  this  is  not  done  to  the  exclusion  of 
local  tax  rights.  For  extraordinary  purposes  the  school  community 
retains  the  right  to  levy  taxes  and  issue  bonds.    (See  Chapter  IX.) 

4.  The  most  vital  phase  of  the  whole  problem  is  just  where  to 
draw  the  line  between  counties  to  be  classed  under  "  corapul?5orv  *' 
and  "  permissive  "  county  unit.  This  form  of  goverimient  operates 
most  satisfactorily  in  well-settled  counties.  Judged  by  the  expe- 
rience elsewhere  2,000  children  of  school  age  should  be  the  minimum 
measure  for  a  congressional  county  of  16  townships,  oi*  about  three 
and  one-half  persons  per  square  mile.  A  basis  of  not  less  than 
three  and  one -half  pernons  of  school  a/je  per  square  mUe  would  prob- 
ably prove  more  satisfactory  than  the  flat  minimum  of  2,000  persons 
of  school  age,  as  the  latter  would  exclude  some  of  the  small  but  well- 
populated  counties,  and  include  several  of  the  large  but  sparsely 
settled  counties. 
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Chapter  VU. 

COUNTY  ADMINISTRATION  AND  SUPERVISION. 


For  the  greatest  administrative  efficiency  in  education  the  unit  of 
administration  should  conform  geogi-aphically  to  the  unit  used  for 
civil  administration.  In  South  Dakota  the  county  is  the  civil  admin- 
istrative unit ;  it  is  also  the  legal  unit  for  supervision  of  schools.  But 
the  legal  school  districts  administer  all  mattere  of  vital  importance 
in  public-school  education.  While  local  school  administration  is,  in 
theory  at  least,  the  most  democratic,  it  has  proved  in  practice  both 
wasteful  and  inefficient 

The  pi-esent  chapter  deals  with  two  important  factors  in  county 
school  organization:  (1)  The  pi^evsent  county  superintendency ;  and 
(2)  a  more  practicable  county  system*  of  administration  and  super- 
vision. 

The  South  Dakota  county  superintendency. — ^In  this  State  county 
superintendents  have  charge  of  the  professional  management  of  all 
schools  in  villages  of  less  than  1,000  population  and  in  the  open- 
country  districts.  This  means  that  county  superintendents  are 
charged  with  the  supervision,  of  5,205  schools  in  a  total  of  5,492,  and 
88,842  pupils  enrolled  in  a  total  of  134,136  pupils.  The  office  is  elec- 
tive and  political.  The  term  of  office  is  two  years,  and  no  superin- 
tendent may  hold  office  for  more  than  two  consecutive  temis.  To  be 
eligible  for  the  office,  the  candidate  must  be  "the  holder  of  a  regular 
fii'st-grade  certificate  or  a  certificate  of  higher  grade  valid  in  the 
State.''  The  minimum  salary  prescribed  by  law.  is  $900  per  annum 
and  the  maxinmm  $2,000.  An  amount  not  to  exceed  $400  per  annum 
is  allowed  for  necessai^  traveling  expenses. 

The  law  provides  that  the  boai'd  of  county  comniissionors  may, 
when  in  their  judgment  it  shall  be  necessary,  authorize  the  county 
superintendents  of  counties  having  more  than  75  schools  to  appoint 
deputy  superintendents  during  such  time  and  at  such  salary  or  com- 
pensation as  said  board  of  commissioners  may  determine.  This 
means,  in  practice,  that  a  deputy  superintendent  may  or  may  not  be 
appointed,  according  as  the  county  commissioners^  are  or  are  not  in- 
terested in  educational  nitittei^s. 

The  powers  and  duties  conferre<l  on  the  county  superintendent  do 
not  make  this  official  the  leader  he  should  be  in  county  educational 
32 
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matters.  He  is  by  law  "  charged  with  the  general  supervision  of  the 
schools  of  his  county.  In  towns  having  less  than  1,000  inhabitants 
ho  shall  have  authority  to 'direct  supervision."  The  superintendent's 
specific  duties  are  to  visit  each  school  in*  his  county  as  frequently  as 
possible;  to  supervise  the  teaching  process;  to  inspect  grounds, 
buildings,  etc. ;  to  keep  a  complete  record  of  his  acts,  and  a  register 
of  all  the  tea,phers  employed ;  to  make  annual  and  special  reports  to 
the  State  superintendent;  to  encourage  and  hold  annual  teachers' 
institutes  and  occasional  teachers'  associations;  to  encourage  higher 
standards  of  teaching  and  employment  of  better  tea^chers;  to  encour- 
age reading  circles;  and  to  conduct  annual  contests  in  agriculture, 
industrial  arts,  and  home  economica 

TTA^  the  South  Dakota  courdy  swperintenderitg  are. — Members  of 
the  survey  committee  met  the  county  superintendents  in'  groups  at 
called  meetings  or  saw  them  as  individuals  at  work  in  their  counties. 
There  are  many  strong,  well-prepared  men  and  women  among  them, 
but  also  some  who  could  never  obtain  the  office  of  a  county  superip-, 
tendent  were  it  not  for  the  ups  and  downs  of  party  politics. 

The  following  data  are  gleaned  from  questionnaires  answered  by 
each  of  the  county  superintendents  in  the  State,  a  detailed  tabulation 
of  which  appears  in  the  appendix  of  this  bulletin. 

1.  Tenure. — There  are  64  superintendents,  of  whom  36  are  women. 
Thirty  superintendents  have  held  office  one  year  only,  and  one  super- 
intendent alone  is  in  her  ninth  year  (having  begun  a  third  term, 
though  the  terms  have  not  been  successive).  In  other  words,  there 
is  absolutely  no  permanency  in  this  important  office.  The  State  law  ' 
makes  the  office  a  political  plum  to  be  passed  around  with  the  rest 
of  the  lay  offices  of  the  county,  when  in  fact  it  is  a  profesaonal  office 
of  the  highest  importance,  to  be  held  for  an  indefinite  tenure  by  pro- 
fessional educators  only.  ' 

2.  Age. — The  average  age  of  the  present  incumbents  is  38.68  years 
for  men  and  35.54  years  for  women;  the  median  ages  are  respec- 
tively 37  and  33  years. 

3.  Salaries. — The  amount  paid  for  county  superintendents'  salaries 
during  the  past  year  was  $87,565.08.  The  travel  allowance  varied 
from  $85  to.  the  legal  maximum  of  $400  per  annum.  Forty -three  of 
the  county  superintendwits  reported  the  maximum  allowance.  The 
average  annual  salary  of  the  county  superintendents  was  $1,368.23, 
the  average  total  expense  for  the  office,  $2,400.05.  The  total  expendi- 
ture for  maintenance  of  the  office,  including  salaries  for  deputies  and 
clerks,  was  $153,603.22.  Four  counties,  Brown,  Day,  Pennington,  and 
Perkins,  have  deputies  with  salaries  placed  respectively  at  $1,020, 
$780,  $1,000,  and  $850.  Thirty-seven  counties  reported  clerical  help, 
25  being  for  full  time  and  12  for  part  time.  The  salaries  paid  these 
helpers  varied  from  $3  per  day  to  $900  per  annum. 
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4.  Eiiueation. — Fifty -i wo  superintendents  reported  high-adiool 
atteadanoe — 28  havoitg  ^^ompletad  i/tfur-yta/r  couraea;  II  ht^^m  kad 
three  years'  woric  in  liigh  school ;  13,  two  years  or  les&;  while  12  have 
bad  no  high-school  education  at  alL 

Forty-eight  superintendents  have  had  additional  preparatioii — ^ 
in  university  or  college,  and  2S  in  noonaal  schools.  Twelve  hold 
degrees  tfirom  ijcllege  or  university ;  of  these,  4  have  the  degree  of 
A.  B.;  3  the  degree  of  B.  S.;  2,  M.  A.;  1,  Ph.  G.;  1  B,  L.;  and  1 M.  EL 
Of  the  2^  who  have  had  ^professional  preparation,  8  have  had  three 
years  or  more;  12,  two  years  or  more;  and  ^  less  than  two  years. 

Twelve  superintendents  have  had  high-school  courses  «nly;  7  have 
attended  high  school  and  college;  14,  high  school  and  normal  school ; 
5,  high- school  and  universitj';  7,  college  and  normal  school;  and  3, 
high  scliool,  college,  and  imiversity. 

5.  Tmie  devoted  to  clasftroofn' supervision. — ^Eight  superintendents 
reported  devoting  one-half  of  their  time  to  classroom  supervision ; 

^8  gave  one-third  of  their  time;  11,  one- fourth;  21,  one-sixth;  12,  one- 
tenth  ;  and  the  rest  none.  Sixteen  of  the  64  reported  just  enough 
time  to  classroom  practice  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

It  appears  from  the  above  that  the  office  tenure  is  too  short  to 
make  possible  the  initiation  and  prosecution  of  concerted,  well- 
organized  policies  to  upbuild  the  schools.  Ne  sooner  has  a  eaipeiin- 
tendent  got  big  plans  under  way  than  he  must,  yield  to  a.  successor, 
wlio,  likely  as  not,  is  pledged  to  some  other  policy.  To  remove  the 
office  from  partj'  politics  and  make  its  tenure  indefinite  is  the  only 
*  sure  way  to  make  the  superintendent  the  chief  educational  official  of 
the  county  as  he  should  be. 

The  salaries  are  insufficient  to  attract  well-prepared,  experienced 
men  and  women  to  tlie  office.  Many  superintcsndents  receive  only 
the  minimum  of  $00b.  At  all  times,  but  particularly  in  these  war 
times,  such  an  allowance  is  scarcely  enou^i  to  hold  body  and  soul 
together,  to  say  nothing  about  nsing-  a  part  of  the  incoma  for  pro- 
fessional improvement. 

The  academic  and  professional  qualifications  required  to  qualify 
for  the  office  are  too  low.  Only  educators  of  long  successful  experi- 
ence, holding  college  or  imiversity  degrees,  or  advanced-course  nor- 
mal-school diplomas  and  State  certificates  or  life  diplomas  should 
be  eligible. 

The  superintendent  should  finally  have  an  adequate  working  staff 
to  aid  him  in  giving  the  county  an  efficient  syst«n  of  administration 
and  supein-ision  such  as  the  law  assumes  that  he  gives. 

Increa»h}g  importafnce  of  the  county  suuperintf^erhtrg. — ^The  first 
county  siiperintendencies  in  the  United  States  were  opgmized  to 
administer  and  apportion  the  school  funds,  to  keep  records  of  school 
population  and  attendance,  to  enforce  the  sdiool  laws,  and  in  oth^ 
^Yays  carry  out  the  will  of  the  people.    These  duties  did  not  require 
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any  particular  qaalities  or  training;  therefore,  the  positions  could 
be  filled  in  the  same  way  as  c^her  civil  offices  in  the  county,  tjirough 
seasonal  election  by  the  general  electorate. 

The  rapid  changes  in  rural  life  have  thrust  new  responsibilities 
on  the  county  superintendent  as  well  as  on  his  teachers.  He  still 
retains  the  clerical  and  financial  duties  given  the  office  at  the  time 
of  its  founding.  The  instructional  work  in  the  schools  has  gi^own 
vastly  in  scope  and  importance  and  should  receive  much  of  his  time. 
The  improvement  of  teaching  staffs  by  means-  of  reading-circle 
work,  institutes,  and  teachers'  associations  is  another  new  task  falling 
to  him.  He  should,  finally,  be  a  rural  and  agricultural  expert  who 
can  inspire,  guide,  and  assist  in  organization  for  rural  leadership. 

Such  a  multiplicity  of  school  work  is  quite  beyond  the  abilities  of 
a  person  chosen  merely  for  clerical  aptness  from  the  general  electo- 
rate. It  demands,  in  a  word,  a  good  organizer,  a  person  of  excep- 
tional business  ability,  a  professional  supervisor  with  good  ability 
to  assist  his  teachers,  a  person  of  unlimited  energy  and  the  courage 
of  his  convictions. 

A  proposed  county  system  of  education, — ^The  important  position 
of  chief  county  educational  officer  in  South  Dakota  can,  in  the  con- 
viction of  the  survey  committee,  best  attain  its  highest  efficiency  and 
most  effectively  influence  school  education  through  a  complete  re- 
organization of  the  whole  syst^n  of  county  schools.  This  can  be 
done  effectively  and  economically  without  in  any  way  interfering 
with  genuine  democracy  in  education. 

The  survey  committee,  to  this  end,  recommends : 

1.  The  organization  of  a  county  board  of  education  to  have  the 
management  of  the  educational  affairs  of  each  county. 

2.  The  election,  by  the  county  board  of  education,  of  a  professional 
county  superintendent  to  be  the  chief  educational  official  of  the 
county  and-  executive  officer  of  the  board. 

The  county  board  of  education. — This  board  should  in  organiza- 
tion and  functions  be  a  prototype  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of 
education.  It  should  be  composed  of  five  citizens  selected  from  the 
county  at  large,  known  for  their  ability  and  probity,  elected  for  a 
five-year  term  from  at  large  over  the  county,  one  member  to  retire 
each  year.  Vacancies  on  the  board  should  be  filled  by  the  county 
board  of  commissioners  for  the  unexpired  term.  The  board  should 
receive  all  necessary  traveling  expenses  and  a  reasonable  per  diem 
to  compensate  them  for  their  time.  The  board  should  be  strictly 
legislative,  leaving  the  executive  duties  to  the  county  superintendent. 

The  chief  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  board  of  education  may 
be  summarized  as  follows: 

1.  To  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  education,  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education,  within  their 
respective  counties. 
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2.  To  elect  the  county  siiperintendent,  and  appoint  a  deputy  super- 
intendent and  all  neceasary  supervisors  and  office  assistants;  also 
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Fig.  4. 

to  elect  one  subdirector  for  each  school  community  within  their  juris- 
diction, provided  the  county  is  organized  on  the  county  unit  plan. 

3.  To  have  direct  charge  of  all  county  schools  in  counties  of  more 
than  2,000  children  of  school  age,  and  in  such  other  counties  as  may- 
take  advantage  of  the  county  unit  act,  including  the  closing  of  un- 
necessary schools,  building  new  schools,  consolidating  schools  and 
conveying  children  to  school,  and  organizing  rural  high  schools.* 

4.  To  elect  all  teachers  needed  in  the  county  schools  on  nomina- 
tion by  the  county  superintendent. 

*  See  note  on  pa  go  30. 
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5.  To  levy  a  uniform  school  tax  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 
county,  unddr  legal  Umitations;  and  to  expend  the  funds  thus  pro- 
cured to  equalize  educational  advantages  among  all  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  county. 

6.  To  exercise  all  other  powers  and  duties  not  enumerated  above, 
but  which  are  prescribed  by  law. 

TJie  cotmty  superintendent  of  schools. — ^In  electing  its  chief,  execu- 
tive official,  the  county  superintendent,  the  county  board,  of-  educa- 
tion should  not  be  restricted  to  the  county  or  even  the  State.  The 
best  candidate  from  anywhere  in  the  country  i^  none  too*  good'. 
Neither  should  the  board  be  restricted  by  a  candidate's  religion,  party 
affiliation,  or  sex.  The  term  of  office  should  at  first  be  probationary, 
though  never  less  than  foiir  years.  Thereafter  it  should  become  per- 
manent. The  salary  should  be  not  less  than  $2,500  per  annum  in  all 
county  unit  counties,  and  not  less  than  $1,500  in  counties  not  so 
organized. 

The  chief  powers  and  duties  of  the  county  superintendent  of 
schools  should  be — 

1.  To  act  as  executive  officer  of  the  county  board  of  education,  and 
to  execute,  under  their  direction,  the  edjucational  policies  determined 
upon  by  the  board. 

2.  To  act  as  chief  educational  official  of  the  county,  in  which  ca- 
pacity he  should  represent  the  county  board  of  education, 

3.  To  see  that  the  compulsory  attendance  act  is  enforced  and  the 
child  welfare  laws  obeyed. 

4.  To  nominate,  for  appointment  by  the  county  board,  of  educa- 
tion, one  deputy  superintendent  or  professional  supervisor  for  each 
fifty  schools  within  his  jurisdiction. 

5.  To  supervise  the  <*lassroom  practice  of  all  county  schools,  either 
in  person  or  through  his  assistants. 

6.  To  carry  out  all  policies  of  the  county  board,  and  have  change, 
under  direction  of  the  board,  of  all  schools,  including  continuation 
school  activities,  night  schools,  part-time  schools,  short  courses,  etc., 
undertaken  for  promotion  of  vocational  and  other  education  within 
the  county. 

7.  To  have  charge  of  health,  education  in  the  county,  including 
health  inspection  done  in  conjunction  with  the  county  board*  of 
health,  and  to  direct  the  work  of  the  county  nurse,  if  such  a  one  is 
appointed. 

8.  To  keep  full  records  of  all  educational  activities  in  his  county, 
and  to  make  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion, and  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

9.  To  examine  candidates  for  special  teachers'  certificates, 

10.  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  by  law  belong  to  the  office. 

T9888"— 18 4 
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The  best  evidence  by  which  to  judge  the  effectiveness  of  a  school 
syslcni  is  the  extent  to  which  it  is  utilized  by  the  people  of  the  com- 
iminity  or  State.  If  a  school  system  is  well  organized  and  firmly 
administered,  a  large  per  cent  of  the  school  population  w^ill  be  en- 
rolled in  the  schools.  If  the  teachers  in  charge  understand  their 
tasks  well,  treat  the  children  as  they  should  be  treated,  and  teach 
subject  matter  well  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  children,  a  large,  per 
cent  of  the  enrollment  will  be  regular  in  ajbtendance.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  people  neglect  to  make  full  use  of  the  schools,  or  the  chil- 
dren lack  interest  in  their  studies  and  attend  school  irregularly,  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  the  schools  are  poorly  organized  and  man- 
aged, and  are  not  well  adapted  to  community  needs. 

The  present  chapter  discusses  the  topics  of  school  population,  en- 
rollment, and  daily  attendance  in  South  Dakota.  From  the  discus- 
sion it  is  easy  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  schools  meet  the  reasonable 
expectations  of  the  people. 

The  Rchool  jyojmlation. — Tlie  schools  of  South  Dakota  are  le^rally 
open  to  children  over  6  and  under  21  years  of  age.  The  compulsory 
school  age  includes  all  children  between:  8*  and  18  years.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  children  enter  school  before  they  are  6  years, 
though  very  few  continue  in  the  public  schools  till  they  are  21.  In 
this  State  the  total  range  of  school  population  is  estimated  by  the 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  at  193,417.  Several 
thousand  children  under  6  years  of  age  are  enrolled,  although  the 
legal  school  age  is  "  over  6  years  and  under  21  years."  This  group 
includes  176.867  children  and  youths.  Unfortunately,  the  department 
of  public  instruction  does  not  divide  the  school  population  into  ele- 
mentary, secondary  and  higher  school  groups.  To  obtain  the  required 
data  considerable  work  was  entailed  on  the  survey  committee.  The 
elementary  school  group  is  119,194.  Tliis  group  and  the  other  groups 
giA'en  below  are  based  on  figures  obtained  from  the  county  superin- 
tendents and  are  at  least  fairly  accurate.  The  high  school  population 
is  42,655  and  the  college  gi'oup,  15,018.  Figure  5  shows  the  range  in 
school  population  graphically, 
38 
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The  rural  school  popnlation  has  made  little  change  in  the  past 
five-year  period^  daowing,  indeed,  a  slight  decline  between  1911  and 
1914,  due  probably  to  the  land  ru^  and  later  "  proving  up  "  on  claims 
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and  returns  to  town  and  homes  in  other  States.  Since  1914  there 
has  been  a  gradual  increase  in  school  population.  The  independent 
schools  have  shown  a  regular  increase  for  the  five-year  period,  being 
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49,370  in  1911  and  54,325  in  1916.  It  appears  (figs.  6  and  7)  that  a 
considerable  percentage  of  this  school  population  makes  no  nse  of  the 
schools  placed  at  their  disposal  by  the  State.  Thus  in  1916  only  72.4 
per  cent  of  the  rural  school  population  and  83.4  per  cent  of  the  i" 
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dependent  school  population  attended  school.  If  the  Sauth  Dakota 
schools  were  100  percent  efficient  and  the  people  were  lOO  per  cent 
able  and  willing  to  utilize  the  schools,  a  somewhat  larger  per  cent 
of  the  school  population  would  be  enrolled  in  the  schools;  although 
it  could  not  reach  100  per  cent,  since,  as  vas  stated  above,  a  consider- 
able number  of  these  people  are  already  engaged  in  life  activities. 

P^igured  on  the  basis  of  the  school  population  between  5  and  18 
years  of  age,  the  enrollment  is  even  less  satisfactory,  being  81-04  per 
cent  in  1889-90;  74.49  per  cent  in  1899-1900;  77.70  per  cent  in  1909- 
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10;  and  only  G9.35  per  cent  in  1915-16.  This  gradual  decline  in 
enrollment  may  be  accounted  for  by  a  stricter  enforcement  of  the 
legal  entrance  age  than  formerly,  although  there  is  no  evidence  at 
hand  to  prove  the  assei-tion.  But  just  how  docs  South  Dakota  com- 
pare in  school  enrollment  with  otlier  Middle  Western  and  Western 
States  ?  Table  6  is  the  answer  to  this  query.  The  State  ranks  twen- 
tieth in  a  group  of  22  States.  It  would  seem  therefore  that  more  of 
the  school  population  would  be  enrolled  if  the  schools  had  the  requi- 
site drawing  power  and  if  the  compulsory  attendance  laws  were  en- 
forced without  fear  or  favor. 
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Table  C. — J*cr  cent  of  school  population   {childroi  hcticccn  5  and  JS  pears) 
enrolled  in  the  Xorth  Central  and  Western  States,  1016^ 


1.  California;-^ 94.47 

2.  Iowa 00.11 

3.  Wyoming 88.04 

4.  X'tah ^ 85.96 

5.  Nebraska 84.84 

6.  Idaha 84.68 

7.  Kansas-- 83.  28 

8.  Michigan -  82.62 

9.  Colorado 81.94 

10.  Arizona 81.54 

11.  Missouri 81.08 


12.  Indlajia^ 80.19 

13.  Minnesota 78.  01 

14.  Oregon 77.61 

15.  Novada 76(.  27 

16.  Ohio , 74.34 

17.  Washington 73.  01 

18.  North   Dakota . 72.90 

19.  lUlnolH— . ^^__  71.  64 

to.  SouthDakota —    t>9  .So 

21.  Wisconsin OO.  7.*; 

22.  New   Mexico 64.  79 


Compuhory  school  attendatbce. — ^The  compulsory  attendance  pe- 
riod in  this  State  includes  children  from  8  to  16  years  of  age.  The 
comi:)ulsory  period  is  longer  than  in  some  States,  though  none  too 
long,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  age-grade  tables  (pp.  45),  according 
to  which  several  thousand  children  between  the  ages  of  16  and  19 
years  are  still  in  the  elementary  grades. 

The  real  question  is,  Can  the  attendance  law  now  on  the  statute 
books  be  satisfactorily  enforced?  In  the  towns  and  cities,  yes;  but 
in  rural  districts  it  is  more  diflScjalt.  The  law  provides  for  a  paid 
truant  officer  for  towns  and  cities,  who  works  under  the  direction  of 
the  city  superintendent  and  local  board  of  education.  For  the  rural 
schools  the  county  superintendent  is  ex  officio  truant  officer.  En- 
forcement of  the  act  here  depends  on  the  superintendent's,  initiative 
and  fearlessness.  In  the  fii*st  place,  it  is  difficult  to  discover  habitual 
truancy  cases  till  they  are  of  long  standing;  in  the  second  place,  the 
votes  of  these  people  are  cast  in  the  biennial  election  for  or  against 
the  county  superintendent,  which  makes  the  whole  a  delicate  matter 
to  handle.  Of  the  64  superintendents,  35  reported  the  law  w^ell 
enforced;  5  reported  that  it  was  not  enforced  in  their  counties; 
and  24  declared  it  was  not  as  well  enforced  as  it  might  be. 

Under  the  reorganization  proposed  in  Chapter  VII  these  difficul- 
ties could  be  obviated.  The  superintendent  would  become  respon- 
sible for  his  acts  solely  to  the  county  board  and  the  State  department 
of  public  instruction,  and  he  would  have  clerical  assistants  to  help 
him  administer  the  county  school  system  on  a  modern  plane.  The 
teachers,  also  appointed  by  the  county  board,  could  be  directed  to 
make  monthly  reports  to  the  county  superintendent,  on  specially 
prepared  blanks,  stating  just  what  number  of  children  and  who, 
coming  within  the  law,  are  not  enrolled.  The  county  superintendent, 
on  behalf  of  the  county  board  of  education  and  the  State  department 
of  education,  should  then  begin  immediate  proceedings  under  the 
law. 

Daily  attendance  and  school  enrolment, — An  efficient  school  sys- 
tem not  alone  enrolls  a  large  per  cent  of  the  children,  but  it  holds  all 

*  Montana  not  reported. 
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who  are  physically  and  mentally  fit  in  daily  attendance  i|ntil  they 
have  at  least  finished  the  elementary-school  course.  Inclement 
weather,  long  distance  to  school,  bad  roads,  and,  particularly,  lag- 
ging interest  in  school  work  contribute  to  irregularity  of  attendance. 
In  an  efficient  system,  such  as  the  county  unit  can  provide,  schools 
are  erected  where  tliey  are  needed  and  nowhere  else;  the  schools  are 
larger,  the  teachers  better — ^because  better  paid;  and  the  work  h 
made  interesting  and  attractive  enough  to  sustain,  in  the  children,  a 
desire  to  be  regular  in  attendance. 

That  school  conditions  in  South  Dakota  are  far  from  satisfactory 
is  evidenced  by  the  poor  daily  attendance  on  the  akeady  small  en- 
rollment. In  1910  the  avei-age  daily  attendance  in  all  the  schools 
was  only  64  per  cent;  in  1913  the  attendance  reached  75.7  per  cent; 
but  in  1915-16  it  was  down  to  70  per  cent.  "With  the  enrollment  at 
69.35  per  cent  of  the  school  population,  the  actual  attendance  on  the 
basis  of  school  population  (1916)  would  be  48.54  per  cent.  In  other 
words,  less  than  one-half  of  the  school  population  actually  use  the 
schools  of  the  State,  day  by  day,  throughout  the  short  school  year. 
In  daily  attendance  South  Dakota  again  ranks  in  twentieth  place 
in  a  group  of  23  States,  Illinois  standing  at  the  head  of  the  list  with 
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an  attoidancc  of  89,8  per  CMit  and  Oregon  second  with  89.7.  The 
average  for  the  Unitetl  States  is  75.5  per  cent,  which  is  5.5  higher 
than  for  South  Dakota-  Low  daily  attendance,  even  more  than  poor 
enrollment,  can  be  traced  direct h'  to  an  ineffective  teaching  process, 
due  perhaps  more  to  the  small  unit  organization  and  all  the  weak- 
nesses that  go  with  it  than  to  anything  else. 

Length  of  the  school  year, — The  next  question  is,  How  many  days 
in  the  year  are  the  schools  kept  open  for  teacliing  purposes?  In 
18S9-90  the- schools  of  the  State  were  kept  open  145  days;  in  1899- 
1900  they  were  open  only  129.1  days;  in  1909-10  this  increased  to 
l(>r).9  days;  and  in  1915-16  to  170  days.  The  actual  average  attend- 
ance of  each  person  enrolled  was  only  118.9  days.  Figure  8  shows 
graphically  the  length,  in  months,  of  2,400  rural  schools. 

This  important  factor  in  school  administration  has  'been  ap- 
proached by  the  committee  from,  another  angle.  A  study  was  made, 
with  the  help  of  the  county  superintendents  and  teachers,  of  two 
rural  schools  in  each  county,  one  school  being  classed  as  "good,'' 
the  other  as  "indifferent."  The  study  included  a  calculation  from 
the  school  registers  for  the  last  eight  years,  and  shows  exactly  how 
many  or  how  few  days  these  children  have-  spent  in  school.  Figure  9 
makes  the  standard  of  nine  school  months  tot  eight*  years  tlie  basis 
of  the  graph.  On  this  basis  it  is  seen  that  the  30  schools  are  open 
for  pupils,  on  the  average,  only  88  per  cent  of  the  time  of  the 
standard ;  and  the  average  number  of  days  in  the  school  life  of  these 
177  pupils  is  only  68  per  cent  of  the  standard. 

SCHOOL   Lrc   or   117  pupils     \a/ho 

COMPLCTCD     EIGHT     \^EAPS     OF      \A/OQ^ 

standard  3  irxj 
Term   for  6  year 

Average,  number  of 
days    offered  f^u^ 

/ivcragc  number  c/s 
dqya  attended  by  p 

/\v.  no.  alf  days  atSti 
fjupih  entering  at  5yr, 
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This  fundamental  weakness  in  South  Dakota's  public-school  sys- 
tem is  contrasted  in  the  following  figures  with  the  length  of  the  school 
year  in  all  the  different  kinds  of  schools  in  the  Canadian  P^o^^nce  of 
Saskatchewan. 

Rural,  toim,  a}uJ  xiUage  hcUooU, 


1906 

1907      1      1908 

1 

1909 

1910            1911      1     1912 

'                   I 

1913 

1914 

163 
197 
188 

1915 

1916 

155.0 
204.0 
179.5 

148.61 
2a5.40 
177.00 

146. 46 
209.08 
162.63 

157.89 
202.20 
160.10 

154.17 
193.57 
158.59 

158.0 
187.0 
163.0 

151.00 
192.00 
165.44 

157 
192 
183 

167 
201 
184 

196 
202 

198 

Saskatchewan  was  carved  out  of  the  old  North  West  Territory 
about  12  years  ago.  It  has  idealized  from  the  inception  of  its  provin- 
•cial  life  that  to  utilize  liberally  the  school  plants  which  have  been 
provided  at  gi'eat  outlay  is  good  policy.  The  Saskatdiewan  scliools 
are  annual  schools,  mo.st  of  them  being  open  throughout  the  grow- 
ing season  of  the  year.  The  longest  vacation — about  four  weeks — 
comes  usually  immediately  after  the  Christmas  holidays,  when  the 
winter  is  most  severe.  Schools  for  an  agricultural  population  should 
be  in  operation  during  the  summer  season,  to  make  possible  a  utiliza- 
tion of  the  land  for  gardening  and  agricultural  experimentation — 
out  of  which  the  new  curriculum  must  largely  spring.  South  Dakota 
would  be  wise  to  emulate  the  example  of  Saskatchewan  in  these 
mattei-s. 

Tables  7  and  8  give  the  enrollment  and  attendance  by  months  for 
each  of  two  groups  of  children :  3*2,000  rural  children  ajid  15,000  vil- 
lage children  in  South  Dakota.  The  tables  represent  the  best  schools 
in  the  State.  The  32,367  rural  children  enrolled  in  November,  1916, 
are  reduced  to  13,478  in  May,  because  the  schools  close  so  early  in 
the  season.  In  these  respects,  at  least,  the  village  schools  maJ^e  a 
much  better  showing. 

Table  7. — School  attendance  by  months—  rural. 


A  ttendanf'e. 

Novem- 
ber, 1916. 

Decem- 
\^T,  1910. 

January, 
1917. 

Febru- 
ary, 1917. 

March, 
1917. 

April, 
1917. 

Number  enrolled 

32,387 

24,783 
76 

32.342 

24,932 

77 

31,357 

22,817 
72 

29.773 

21,553 

72 

28,159 
20,933 

78 

25,063 

18,096 

74 

A  ver^ge  ftttendftnre ,_,,,.   

P^rcentftge  of  attendance, .  r . . .     ,  . 

Attendance. 

Mav, 
191^. 

Jime, 
1917. 

July, 
1917. 

August, 
1917. 

Septem- 
ber, 1917. 

October, 
1917. 

Number  enrolled 

13,478 

10,216 

74 

851 

665 

78 

23,760 

18,500 

77 

28  134 

A  verage  attendance 

22,1S7 

78 

Percent-flFe  of  attendance    
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Attendance. 

Novem- 
ber. 1916. 

DeceTP- 
ber,1916. 

January, 
1917. 

Febru- 
ary, 1917. 

March, 
1917. 

1?^:- 

dumber  enrolled.                     

12,925 

10,338 

79 

15,525 

13,012 

84 

15,408 

12,415 

79 

15, 107 
12,328 

82 

14,728 

12,251 

83 

14,110 

Average  attendance 

11.886 

T*erc*nt*ig^  of  attendancex 

86 

Attendance. 

Mtiy, 
1917. 

June. 
1917. 

July, 
19lV. 

August, 
1917. 

Septem- 
ber, 1917. 

October, 
1917. 

Number  enrolled 

12,610 
10,793 

86 

15,019 

13,326 

88 

15,839 

Average  attendance 

13,704 

Pdrcentage  of  attendance 

86 

Advancement  of  children  m  school, — Normal  children  are  expected 
to  enter  school  in  this  State  at  the  age  of  6  years.  If  they  advance 
one  grade  each  year,  they  should  finish  the  elementary  school  course 
in  their  fourteenth  year.  Any  average  school,  reasonably  well  taught 
and  open  for  8  to  9  months  annually,  should  be  able  to  prepare  the 
pupils  for  their  eighth-grade  examinations  in  8  years'  time. 

The  survey  committee  has  made  an  age-grade  study  of  nearly 
53,000  rural  children  and  nearly  23,000  childi-en  in  village  schools, 
to  ascertain  just  how  early  in  life  the  children  enter  school,  how 
rapid  is  their  advancement,  and  how  well  sustained  their  attendance 
in  school.  The  results  are  tabulated  in  Tables  9  and  10  below.  Table 
9  enrolls  52,923  children;  of  these  10,496  are  in  Grade  I.  Seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety-eight  entered  school  before  reaching  the  sixth 
year.  They  are  under  age  and  ahead  of  their  classes.  Four  thousand 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  children  are  of  normal  age  and  grade ;  while 
2.277  are  one  year  behind  normal  grade;  648  are  two  years  behind; 
171,  three  years,  and  so  on.  A  similar  analysis  can  be  applied  to 
Table  10,  with  just  as  interesting  results. 

Table  9. — Agc-gradc  of  33,000  rural  fyupils. 


Grades. 

1 

O 

to  O' 

o 

1^ 

O 

1- 

>  S3 

>  S3 

1^' 

o 

o 

1- 

h 

O 

Over  18  years 
up  to  19. 

Total 
by  grades. 

I 

II 

Ill 

1,798 
18. 

4.9fi0 

roT9" 

105 
9 

2,239 
2,522 

"W 

108 
19 

891 
1,756 
2,171 

294 

708 

1,507 

2,148 

126 

269 

865 

1,690 

1.866 

89 
16 

5,720 

66 

125 

305 

958 

1,560 

1.600 

IW 

149 

5,199 

51 

61 

153 

438 

985 

1,703 

1.208 

43 

27 

77 

215 

481 

1,013 

1.378 

22 
20 
42 
107 
247 
658 
1.042 
1,608 

3,646 

0 

0 

16 

44 

104 

295 

521 

1,130 

2.110 

■ 

4 
1 
8 

22 
32 
90 
1S6 
605 

948 

2 
0 
3 
8 
6 
26 
69 
190 

303 

0  10.496 

0  '  6,525 

1  6,106 

IV... 

106 
11 

1     6,632 

V 

"814 

142 

6 

•. 

5     6.225 

VI 

3     6.240 

VII 

24  '  4  959 

VllI 

158r  1,297 
5.284  .4.631 

58     5, 738 

Total  of 
ages... 

1,816 

6,093 

5.743 

5.818 

5.6,9 

92  52  923 
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Tabijb  10. — Ayc-ffrade  of  23M0  vUlaffc  ]^upils. 


Grad«s. 


I 

II 

III. 

IV 

V 

VI 

VII 

VIII..  . 
Total. 


S5Q. 
O 


492 
7 


^80 
40 

20 


648 
1.495 


519 
364 


O 


171 

585 

1.290 


1,178 
44 


499  2,823  3,026  3,280 


o 


58 
180 
663 
748 


323 

24 

3 


1,999 


22 
o 


10 

48 

238 

335 

925 


326 

45 

3 

1,930 


::3 

o 


3 
19 

80 
194 
718 
864 


274 

48 
2.200 


>  =* 
O 


9 

43 

54 

341 

680 

777 


264 
2,179 


22  !  32 
o     I  o 


«n  o    «D  o 

>  a    >  9 

o     o 


3 

1 

9 

26 

151 

353 

746 

687 


0 

1 

11 

6 

65 

183 

395 

738 

1,399 


5 
2 
26 
91 
185 
449 
760 


33 

47 
208 
294 


r-'  o  !  cr'  o 

fe  a;  fe  a.! 


s 


5  ' 
22l 
611 


71 
35 


3,608 

2.90^1 
2.933 
2,509 

2,571 
2.3W 
2.4S$ 

2, 4.99 


Tables  11  and  12  siiminarize  the  data  contained  respectively  in 
Tables  9  and  10.  These  summaries  show  conclusively  that  the  rtrral 
and  village  children  have  not  made  the  normal  advancement  in 
school  that  might  have  been  expected.  The  tables  disclose  th^c  two 
facts:  (1)  That  an  imusually  large  number  of  children — rural  51.17 
per  cent  and  village  39.87  per  cent — are  over  age,  and  one  or  more 
years  behind  normal  standing;  and  (2)  that  the  wastage  up  through 
the  grades  is  very  large. 

Table  11. — Rural  children  under  age,  normal  age,  and  over  age. 


Numbor  in  each  grade. 

Per  cent  in  each  grade. 

GfBde. 

Under 

Nor- 
mal 
age. 

Over 
age. 

TotaL 

Fnder 
aga. 

Nor- 
mal 
age. 

Over 

I                   

1,798 

1,037 

960 

4,960 
2,522 
2,171 
2,148 
1.866 
1,600 
1,20S 
1.297 

3,738 
2,966 
2,977 
3,483 
3,420 
3,688 
3,220 
3,591 

10,496 
6,525 
6,108 
6,632 
6,225 
6,210 
4,959 
5,738 

17.  U 
15.90 
15.71 

15.09 
15.09 
15.28 
10.71 
14.81 

47.26 
38.65 
35.54 
32.39 
•  29.97 
25.64 
24.36 
22.60 

35.61 
45. « 
48  74 

ri      

Ill 

TV 

V 

1,001 
939 
952 

531 
SoO 

52  53 
54  94 

vi. :   :: 

5Q  10 

VII 

VIII 

64  93 
02  59 

Total 

K.()(iS  1  17,772 

1 

27,083 

52,923 

15.25 

33.58 

51.17 

Table  12. — Villeffe  children  viiffer  age,  nmmal  age,  and  aver  age. 


Number  in  each  grad». 

Per  cent  in  each  grade. 

Grade. 

Under 
age. 

Nor- 
mal 
age. 

Over 
age. 

Total. 

Under 
age. 

Nor- 
mal 
age. 

Over 
age. 

I             

492 
4S7 
5.59 
l,5ds 
3R7 
353 

2,277 
1,495 
1,299 
748 
925 
864 
777 
687 

897 
843 
1,0)0 
»       617 
1,307 
1,354 
1,402 
1,484 

3.666 
2;S25 
2. 90S 
2,933 
2.599 
2.571 
2,501 
2,486 

13.42 
17.23 
19.23 
53.46 
14.12 
13.69 
12  89 
12.68 

62.11 
52.93 
44.67 
25.51 
35.59 
33  65 
31.06 
27.63 

24  47 

ri 

29  84 

Ill      

36.10 

rv          

21.  aa 

50  29 

V    

VI  ^     

52  66 

vn 

vra 

Total 

322 
315 

56.05 
59.60 

4,463 

9,072  1     8,954 

22,489       19.85 

40.34 

39.87 
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Table  13  gives  the  grade  range  of  rural  children  who,  under  nor- 
mal conditions,  should  have  reached' the  eighth  year.  Out  of  a  total  of 
4,5S1  children  who  should  have  reached  the  eighth  grade,  all  except 
1,297,  or  28.62  per  cent,  are  still  below  that  grade. 

Table  13. — Grade  range  of  rural  children  who  under  normal  conditions  should 

be  in  eighth  grade. 


Grades. 

In 

Grade 

I. 

In 
Grade 

n. 

In 
Grade 

ni. 

In 

Grade 

IV. 

In 

Grade 

V. 

In 

Grade 

VI. 

In 
Grade 
VII. 

In 
Grade 
VUI. 

Total. 

Number  of  pupils 

43 

27 
0.59 

77 
1.69 

215 
4.74 

481 
10.60 

1,013 
22.35 

1,378 
36.41 

1,297 
28.62 

4,531 
100 

Percent ^ 

D/3TRlBUTiON     OF    ALL      PUPILS 
BY    GRADES     fN    SOUTH     CXAKOTA 
RURAL    SCHOOLS 
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Figure  10  shows  graphically  the  wasi^age  up  through  the  grades. 
This  graph  is  based  on  the  whole  number  of  children  enrolled  in  the 
rural  schools.  Grade  1  contains  17,251  pupils;  this  drops  to  10,899 
in  Grade  III,  after  which  it  increases  to  11,053  in  Grade  IV.    This 
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great  variation  is  due  to  loose  classificfttion  of  the  beginners,  who 
are  often  held  as  repeaters  in  the  first  grade  and  are  later  promotd 
direct  to  the  third  grade.  When  the  eighth  year  is  reached  only 
7,468  children  remain  out  of  the  much  larger  total  which  was  en- 
rolled in  the  first  grade.  But  now  comes  the  most  serious  break;  of 
all  these  children,  only  1,086  enter  rural  high-school  courses,  dwin- 
dling finally  to  164  students  in  the  last  year.  To  be  sure  some  rural 
pupils  do  manage  to  attend  high  school  in  town. 

As  the  educated  leadership  of  rural  communities  must  come  from 
the  schools,  agricultural  South  Dakota  must  either  seek  this  educa- 
tion away  from  the  open  country  or  go  without  the  leadership. 

Summary. — ^The  State  has  invested  millions  of  dollars  in  perma- 
nent school  plants.  This  great  investment  is  not  utilized  as  fully  as 
it  should  be.  The  chief  cause  is  indifferent  school  organization  and 
administration,  and  a  teaching  process  that  does  not  give  the  children 
the  kind  of  instruction  needed  in  this  great  agricultural  State.  This 
is  proved  by  the  comi)aratively  small  enrollment  of  school  popula- 
tion and  the  low  daily  attendance.  In  enrollment  of  school  populati(Hi 
the  State  ranks  twentieth  among  the  23  States  comprising  the  Middle 
Western  and  Western  groups;  in  daily  attendance  likewise  it  is 
twentieth.  If  the  daily  attendance  were  reckoned  on  the  basis  of 
school  population  instead  of  on  enrollment,  less  than  one-half  of  the 
school  population  would  be  in  school  daily.  The  school  year  is  170 
days  long.  This  is  more  than  in  the  poorer  States,  but  behind  the 
better  States.  The  schools  ought  to  be  reorganized  as  all-year  schook 
in  keeping  with  the  new  kind  of  school  proposed  later  in  the  report. 
An  average  pupil's  school  life  is  surprisingly  short,  because  of  late 
enrollment  and  irregular  attendance.  Very  few  rural  children,  un- 
fortunately, get  the  advantages  of  secondary  and  higher  schook 
Nearly  all  the  culture  and  all  the  technical  and  practical  education 
of  South  Dakota  farm  folk  must  be  acquired  in  these  small  schook 
during  the  short  period  now  allotted  to  school  life.  Every  thought- 
ful person  will  agree  that  the  level  of  cultural  and  practical  leader- 
ship can  not  be  raised  much  before  radical*  changes  are  made  in  the 
organization  of  the  small  schools,  chiefly  the  rural  schools. 

RecoTiimemlcUioTis. — The  survey  committee  reconmiends:  1.  A  care- 
ful annual  census  of  the  school  population  in  all  school  districts  of 
I  he  State,  to  be  made  by  the  authorities  now  provided  by  law,  but 
under  immediate  supervision  from  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction,  on  uniform  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  the  State.  The 
census  should  classify  the  school  population  as  follows:  5  to  18 
years;  6  to  21  years;  over  8  and  under  16  years;  6  to  14  years;  and 
over  14  to  18  years.  This  would  give  the  desired  basis  for  a  complete 
classification  for  State  and  Federal  uses. 
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2.  The  compulsory  attendance  act  to  be  enforced  by,  and  responsi- 
bility for  enforcement  placed  on,  the  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction working  through  the  county  boards  of  education. 

3.  A  system  of  records  to  be  perfected  by  the  State  department  of 
education,  to  be  used  in  transferring  pupils  from  community  to  com- 
munity, that  will  make  evasion  of  school  attendance  impossible. 

4.  A  practical  reorganization  of  the  school  year  as  follows:  The 
school  year  to  open  January  1  of  each  year,  at -which  time  new 
teachers  are  to  be  hired  and  school  work  begun.  This  would  make 
it  possible  to  retain  the  same  teachers  for  both  spring  and  fall  of 
the  year,  and  make  easy  the  utilization  of  the  school  premises  for 
gardening  and  agricultural  experimentation  (see  p.  70). 

5.  Appropriate  legislation  to  lengthen  the  teaching  year  to  a  mini- 
mum of  9  months  of  20  teaching  days  each ;  provided  -that  the  teach- 
ing hours  may  be  shortened  during  the  season  of  the  year  when  the 
I)upils'  labor  is  essential  to  agricultural  and  other  industrial  work. 
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SCHOOL  SUPPORT:  WHAT  THE  STATE  PAYS  FOR 
EDUCATION. 


Sources  of  swpfort. — ^The  sources  of  school  support  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  aro  local  taxes  levied  by  the  local  school  districts  and 
township  school  district,  county  taxes,  a<nd  sundry  income  from  the 
State  pern\ajftent  fund.  In  addition  to  these  sources  i-ecourse  may  be 
had  to  the  sale*  of  bonds  when  the  schools  require  funds  for  the  pur- 
chase of  school  sites  and  the  construction  of  school  bidldin^  South 
Dakota  is  one  of  a  small  group  of  States  which  do  not  levy  a  general 
State  tax  for  education.  The  other  States  of  this  group  are  Idaho, 
Oregon,  and  Wyoming. 

Rate  (md  amount  of  taxation. — The  local  taxes  are  levied  by  the 
district  school  board,  which  may,  under  law,  raise  for  all  purposes  not 
to  exceed  20  mills  on  the  dollar  yearly;  but  the  regular  annual  tax 
levy  must  not  exceed  10  mills  of  the  assessed  value  of  property  in 
common  school  districts,  nor  exceed  15^  mills  in  independent  school 
districts.  Boards  may  issue  bonds  not  to  exceed  4  per  cent  of  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  property,  with  the  approval  of  the  gover- 
nor. The  money  thus  raised,  as  previously  mentioned,  ia  to  be  used 
solely  for  the  purchase  of  school  sites  and  the  building  of  school- 
houses. 

The  county  tax  is  placed  by  the  county  commissioners,  who  levy  a 
tax  of  $1  on  each  elector  of  the  county.  The  proceeds  of  this  tax 
go  to  support,  the  common  schools.  The  money  is  distributed  in  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  school  children  between- 6  and  21  years. 

Additional  funds  are  secured  from  fines  collected  in  the  course  of 
enforcing  the  laws,  such  as  the  laws  that  deal  with  the  removal  of 
timber  or  wood  from  school,  public,  or  endowment  lands;  the  general 
compulsory  school  attendance;  child  labor;  and  laws  which  prohibit 
the  making  of  false  reports  by  district  school  board  clerks  or  treas- 
urers, or  which  penalize  the  failure  of  the  State  superintendent  or 
district  officers  to  report. 

The  State  permanent  school  fund  consists  of  the  proceeds  from 
the  sale  of  school  lands,  which  are  invested  in  farm  mortgages,  county, 
school,  and  municipal  bonds,  and  of  deferred  payments  on  outstand- 
ing contracts. 
60 
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The  State  pemianent  scliool  fund^ — The  schools  of  South  Dakota 
are  especially  fortunate  in  the  way  they  have  been  endowed  with  school 
lands.  Through  a  policy  of  wise  forethought  the  State  has  con- 
served for  school  use  2,339,912  acres  of  common-school  land,  and 
597,285  acres  of  endowment  and  public-building  lands,  making  a 
total  of  2,937497  acres.  At  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1917,  the  permanent  school  fund  amounted  to  $9,112,076.07,  while 
the  deferred  payments  on  school  land  contracts  amounted  to  ^,820,- 
226.94,  making  a  grand  total  of  $13,932,303.01.  All  this  amount  is 
drawing  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  and  6  per  cent.  The  interest  and 
income  apportioned  to  the  commo?!  gehools  on  December  1,  1917,  was 
$1,113,324.02,  or  $6.22  per  capitaf  for  each-  child  of  school  age  in  tlie 
State.  Besides  this,  there  was  appoitioned  to  the  higher  educational 
institutions  and  schools  for  defectives  and  the  industrial  schools  for 
the  fiscal  year  1917,  $111,925.89. 

The  source  of  this  income  has  been  wisely  protected  by  law,  which 
prohibits  the  school  lands  from  being  soid  at  less  than  $10  per  acre. 
It  is  believed  that  when  all  the  school  lands  are  finally  sold  there 
wnll  be  a  permanent  fund  of  at- least  $90,000,000,  as  the  present  price 
paid  for  these  landa  averages  fi'om.  $17  to  $40  pei*  acre. 

Growth  of  receipts  and  expenditures, — ^Tltbles  14,  16,  and  19  show 
the  general  tendency  with  respect  to  receipts  and  expenditures  of 
funds  used  in  the  support  of  the  public  schools  in  the  State  for  the 
past  four  years. 

Tabtx  14. — School  7}ionrys  rcreired  dnring  the  last  four  pears. 


Year. 

Income  of 
permanent 

school  funds 
and  rent  of 

RCttooUands. 

Trom  State 

tax  or  appro- 

priation. 

From  local 
tax  or  appro- 
priation. 

From  other 

sources. 

State  and 

local. 

Total,  ex- 
cluding bal- 
ances on 
hand  and 
proceeds  of 
bond  sales. 

1912  13 

$767,005 

992,954 

1,002,  (ir» 

1,016,274 

$2,260,244 
4,061,664 
4,277;7»4 
4,716,029 

$259,908 
244, 920 
337,992 
32S,2M 

S3, 2S7, 157 
6  299  n28 

1913-14    

1914-15 

5  61S  861 

1915-16 

6;060;557 

The  table  above  indicates  that  there  has  been  relatively  little  in- 
crease in  the  income  from  the  permanent  fund  during  the  last  three 
years,  the  principal  gain  being  in  the  amount  of  local  tax  levied. 
A  slight  loss  is  indicated  in  the  amount  derived  from  other  sources. 
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Table  l"). — Snurcm  of  receipts  during  the  pears  191S  and  1916. 


Sources. 

Rural  districts. 

.Independent  and  con- 
solidated districts. 

AD  districts. 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

1915 

1916 

Balance  on  hand  .close 
fiscal  year 

$1,155,303.62   $1,257,064.08 

$413,146.77 

306,479.27 
1,715,034.65 

716,515.64 

228,347.04 

$824,476.76 

308,274.96 
1,869,442.95 

282,578.48 

207,372.41 

$1,568,450.39 

1,002,654.50 
4,277,784.04 

848, 126. 17 

337,922.47 

$2, 081,  54a  84 
1,016,273.58 

Received  from  appor- 
tionment  

696, 175. 23 
2,562,749.39 

131,610.53 

109,675.43 

707,998.57 
2,846,586.76 

239,762.59 

120, 881. 19 

Received  from  tax . . . 

Received  from  sale  of 

bonds 

4,716,029171 
522,341.07 
328^253.  60 

Received    from    all 
other  soaroes 

Total 

4,655,414.20 
3,500,110.58 

3,368,500.05 

5,172,293.19 
3,915,299.11 

3,665,466.52 

3,379,623.37 
2,966,376.60 

2,250,860.96 

3,492,145.56 
2,667,668.80 

2,385,090.32 

8,034,937.57 
6,466,487.18 

5,618,316.01 

8,664,43&75 
6,582,807.91 

6,060,556.84 

Total,  excludlDg 
bond  sales 

Total,  excIudinR 
bond  sales  and 
balance  on  hand 

It  appears  from  the  ab6ve  table  that  the  amount  received  from 
the  sale  of  bonds  in  1915  was  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total  re- 
ceipts ;  in  1916  this  proportion  was  nearly  6  per  cent 

Expmditures. — ^While  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  compare  the 
relative  growth  of  receipts  and  expenditures,  Tables  16  and  19  are 
included  to  show  the  growth  of  expenditures  for  public  education  in 
the  State  during  the  last  quadrennitmu 

Table  1G. — Expenditure  for  public  school  education,  haaed  on  school  enrollment .^ 


Year. 

Total  ex- 
penditure. 

School 
enroll- 
ment. 

Per  capita 

expend!  -               Year, 
ture. 

Total  ex- 
penditure. 

$5,065,508 
5,784,086 

School 
enroll- 
ment. 

Per  capita 
expendi- 
ture. 

1912  13          .     . 

$4,109,642 
4,538,026 

132,764 
130,812 

$30.96      1914-15 

130,842 
134,136 

$38.72 

1913  14 

34.68      1915-16 

43.12 

»  Based  on  the  Annual  Report  of  the  United  States  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1915-16. 

If  one  compares  South  Dakota  with  the  other  22  States  in  the 
north  central  and  northwestern  sections,  the  position  of  the  State  is 
not  so  favorable. 

Table  17. — Amount  expended  on  publie  schools  for  each  child  5  to  18  years  of 

age  {1915-16). 


1.  Montana ^25-11 

2.  California 56.  24 

3.  Nevada 43.73 

4.  Arizona 42.60 

5.  Washington 38.  91 

6.  Wyoming 38.81 

7.  Orej?on 36.61 

8.  Idaho 36.  55 

9.  North   Dakota 36.43 

10.  Iowa 35.  60 

11.  Utah ,.  36.  51 

12.  Indiana 34  13 

13.  Minnesota 33.  87 


14.  Colorado $33.46 

15.  Ohio 33.87 

16.  Michigan 32.03 

17.  Kansas 31.79 

18.  Nebraska 31.37 

19.  South   Dakota 29.7B 

20.  Illinois 29.07 

21.  Wisconsin 24.  30 

22.  Missouri 19.  97 

23    New   Mexico 16.76 

United   States 23.87 

Averaffo 36.  50 

Median 34. 13 
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Table  18. — Amount  expended  on  public  schools  for  each  child  5  to  18  years  of 
age  in  average  attendance  {1915-16) — North  Central  and  Western  State* 
only. 


1.  Montana $80.37 

2.  Callfopnla 7S.  17 

3.  Arizona 77.85 

4.  Nevada 76.20 

5.  North   Dakota 69.62 

0.  Washington 68.  33 

7.  Idaho 63.26 

8.  i>outh  Dakota 61.26 

J).   Wyomln;? 57.  6.^ 

10.  Minnesota 57.  22 

11.  Colorado 55.90 

12.  Ohio 52.88 

13.  Oregon 52.59 

Table  10. — Growth  of  expenditure  per  capita  of  population  and  relative  rank 

of  t^outh  Dakota  among  the  Middle  Western  and  Western  Htatea. 


14.  Iowa $52.15 

15.  Indiana .'31.77 

16.  Utah 50.84 

17.  Nebraska 50.06 

18.  ICansas . 49.40 

19.  Michigan 47.66 

20.  Illinois 45.16 

21.  Wisconsin 44.90 

22.  New    Mexico . -__  38.  79 

23.  Missouri 3.3.65 

United  States 41.72 

Average 57.60 

Median 52.  88 


Year. 

Amount 

per 
capita. 

Relative 
rank. 

Year. 

Amount 

per 
capita. 

Relative 
rank. 

1912-13                                                  Sfi  M 

27 
32 

1914-15                                     .... 

S7.45 
8.23 

16 

1913-14 

6.86 

!  1915-16           

14 

According  to  the  Annual  Reports  of  the  United  States  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  upon  which  Table  19  is  based,  in  the  year 
1012-13  South  Dakota  ranked  twenty-seventh  among  all  the  States 
in  expenditure  for  public  schools  per  capita  of  total  population.  In 
1913-14  the  State  ranked  thirty-second,  the  ratio  of  increase  in 
expenditure  per  capita  having  fallen  consideral^ly.  In  the  year 
1914-15  the  State  ranked  sixteenth,  and  in  the  year  1915-16  it  was 
the  fourteenth  in  rank,  with  an  expeiiditure  of  $8.23  per  capita  of 
total  population.  Montana  ranks  highest  in  per  capita  expenditure 
of  total  population,  with  $14.14,  which  exceeds  the  expenditure  of 
South  Dakota  by  nearly  70  per  cent.     . 

According  to  Table  17,  South  Dakota  ranks  nineteenth  among  the 
23  States  under  comparison  with  respect  to  the  amount  expended  on 
public  schools  for  each  child  5  to  18  years  of  age  (1915-16).  A 
glance  at  the  table  shows  that  the  State  is  considerably  lower  than 
either  the  average  as  represented  by  Utah  or  the  median  as  repre- 
sented by  Indiana.  Compared  with  Montana,  California,  and  Wash- 
ington, States  which  are  giving  much  attention  to  the  development 
of  good  public-school  systems,  the  showing  of  South  Dakota  is  very 
poor. 

According  to  Table  18,  however,  South  Dakota  ranks  much  higher, 
although  the  amount  expended  on  each  child  5  to  18  years  of  age, 
based  on  average  attendance,  is  only  $3.61  more  than  the  average, 
which  is  approximately  $57.65,  or  that  of  Wyoming.  Washington 
is  expending  o^^er  11  per  cent  more  than  South  Dakota,  and  Cali- 
fornia exceeds  the  latter  State  by  over  27  per  cent  in  this  type  of 
expenditure. 


79888*— 18- 
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ReadjustmeTU  of  tlhe  h^Lm  far  divieio'ifi  of  tcucgMofi. — ^According 
to  Table  20,  three  important  features  in  the  present'  tax  system 
deserve  special  consideration.  The  first  is  the  relatively  large  pro- 
portion, of  income  derived  from  the  permanent  funds  as  compared 
witk  the  other  States,  South  Dakota  being  exceeded  in  this  respect 
by  Nevada  with,  21.91  per  cent  and  Wyoming  with  38.8  per  cent 
(1915-16). 

Table  20. — Percentage  analysiB  of  school  revenue. 


Year. 

Derived 
from  per- 
manent 
funds. 

Btflvvd 

Crom  lo- 
cal tax, 
etc. 

Derived 

Iroin  other 

sources. 

Year. 

Derived 
{rom  per- 
manent 
funds. 

Derived 

from  lo- 
cal tax, 
etc. 

Derived 

(rem 

other 

sources. 

1912-13 

23.33 

18.74 

68.76 
76.64 

7.91 
4.62 

1914-15 

17.85 
19.50 

76.14 
74.20 

6.01 

1913-14 

1915-16 

f».30 

This  proportion  of  19.50  per  cent  is  high,  compared  with  the  aver- 
age for  the  North  Central  division  of  States — 3.12  per  cent  and  the 
average  of  the  western  division — 7.95  per  cent. 

The  second  feature  is  the  absence  of  a  general  State  tax  for  pub- 
lic-school support.  This  State  t«x  averages  for  the  entire  country 
15.03  per  cent  of  the  total  school  revenue.  In  the  North  Central  di- 
vision of  States:  it  amounts  to  10.72  per  cent,  in  the  North  Atlantic 
division  12.51  per  cent,  in  the  Western  division  18.57  per  cent,  in 
the  South  Atlantic  division  24.91  per  cent,  and  in  the  South  Central 
division  29.87  per  cent. 

The  third  feature  is  the  relatively  large  proportion  of  school  rev- 
enue which  is  raised  by  local  district  taxation,  the  county  tax  being 
of  little  significance.  It  is  of -interest  to  note  that  the  taxpayei-s  of 
the  local  districts  are  defraying  about  three-fourths  of  the  public- 
school  expenditure  of  the  State.  While  this  proportion  diffei-s  but 
slightly  from  the  average  proportion  for  the  entire  country,  yet  in 
the  light  of  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  State  there  is  evidence 
of  the  need  of  a  redistribution  of  the  burden  and  responsibility  of 
taxation. 

If  the  school,  districts  were  homogeneous  in  character,  if  there 
were  a  general  equality  of  population,  industrial  activity,  and  wealth, 
as  well  as  in  educational  aims,  the  district  method  of  taxation  might 
receive  less  criticism.  But  such  equality  of  conditions  does  not  hold 
to  any  great  extent  in  any  State,  and  certainly  it  does  not  hold  in 
South  Dakota. 

South  Dakota  may  be  roughly  divided  into  four  geographical 
sections:  The  first  includes  10  western  counties  with  no  railroads, 
few,  if  any,  important  tax-producing  industries,  and  a  meager  popu- 
lation of  21,946  inhabitants;  the  second  section  includes  24  counties 
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with  a  small  railroad  mileage,  a  corresponding  amount  of  taxable 
industries,  and  a  population  of  127,337;  the  third  section  includes 
20  counties  with  cMisiderable  railroad  mileage,  a  fair  proportion  of 
taxable  industries,  and  a  population  of  200,032 ;  the  f ouith  section, 
which  is  largely  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  State,  includes  13  counties 
which  have  an  extensive  railroad  mileage,  a  corresponding  large 
proportion  of  taxable  properties  and  industries  of  importance,  and 
a  population  of  208,746. 

It  is  perfectly  natural  to  expect  under  the  conditions  mentioned 
above  that  there  will  be  great  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
school  districts  of  the  State.  It  is  evident  that  the  school  districts 
which  are  on.  the  railroads  will  tend  to  be  more  populous,  industrial, 
and'  to  a  certain  extent  more  prosperous*  than  thase  situated  more 
distant.  The  schools  of  these  wealthier  and  more  populous  districts 
can  be  operated  to  a  greater  advantage  than  can  those  which  are 
in  poorer  and  less  populous  communities.  The  larger  average  attend- 
ance and  the  correspondingly  low  per  capita  cost  are  not  possible  in 
the  more  remote  and  less-favored  regions.  The  fluctuating  popula- 
tion in  many  of  the  rural  centers  also  tends  to  retard  continuous  and 
consistent  development  of  the  pubUc-school  support. 

In  many  districts  where  consolidation  of  schools  has  been  effected 
a  lack  of  financial  means  still  causes  inefficiency,  hardships,  and  a 
slowing  up  of  educational  progress  of  the  community. 

State  aThd  county  taxes, — Notwithstanding  the  generous  attitude 
of  the  people  of  the  State  toward  public  education,  it  is  apparent 
that  the  present  plans  of  school  support  are  antiquated,  inadequate, 
and  entirely  unsuited  to  a  progressive,  wealthy,  and  growing  com- 
monwealth of  the  rich  Northwest.  There  is  need  of  definite  plans 
of  support  which  will  insure  the  successful  carrying  out  of  the  best 
educational  policies  throughout  the  entire  State.  Especial  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  weaker,  pioneer  districts. 

It  is  the  conviction  of  the  committee  that  a  sound  and  progressive 
State  policy  of  public  education  will  be  materially  helped  by  shift- 
ing the  burden  of  taxation.  First,  the  coimty  should  be  the  re- 
sponsible unit  of  local  educational  support  in  harmony  with  the 
plans  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  In  this  manner  it  will  be  possible 
to  equalize  the  conditions  of  taxation  and  expenditure  within  the 
constituent  districts.  The  local  districts  should  be  allowed  to  sup- 
plement the  county  tax  in  order  to  more  fully  realize  local  ideals, 
because  the  county  tax  may  not  always  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose. 
The  county  tax  tends  to  insure  a  fair  taxation  and  expenditure 
throughout  its  borders,  but  at  that  point  it  reaches  its  limitation. 

In  order  to  safeguard  the  interests  of  the  State  as  a  whole  and 
develop  the  larger  sections  which  are  in  need  of  help,  a  permanent 
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State  tax  is  necessary.  While  South  Dakota  is  blessed  with  u 
excellent  income  from  its  permanent  funds,  this  is  not  a  sufficie&t 
amount  to  meet  the  needs  of  an  aggressive  State  policy.  In  ik 
second  place,  the  State  should  levy  an  annual  school  tax  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  income  from  the  permanent  funds,  w/ould  amount  to 
one-third  of  the  total  public-school  revenue.  Such  a  proportion 
properly  expended  will  tend  to  equalize  conditions  throughout  the 
State.  The  experience  of  some  of  the  most  progressive  State  school 
systems,  such  as  are  found  in  California,  Washington,  and  New  Jer- 
sey, shows  the  great  value  of  a  Avell-directed  State  tax  of  good  pro- 
portions. According  to  the  best  information  the  majority  of  the 
public  schojols  lying  in  the  more  remote  and  poorer  districts  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Washington  are  as  well  supported  as  the  schools  in  th« 
more  favored  and  more  populous  communities. 

The  proceeds  of  the  State  tax  should  be  used  to  extend  a  special  aid 
to  poor  districts  in  the  sparsely  settled  sections  pf  the  State  where 
consolidation  of  schools  is  yet  impracticable.  It  might  also  well  be 
used  as  a  stimulus  to  further  consolidation  of  schools,  and  in  assist- 
ing communities  to  maintain  teacher-training  departments  in  high 
scliools;  also  for  the  association  of  district  schools  and  for  the  main- 
toiijince  of  rural  high  schools.  The  amount  of  aid  granted  should  to 
based  on  the  aggregate  daily  attendance  and  the  number  of  teachers 
employed  rather  than  on  the  total  school  population  of  the  county  dis- 
trict, the  proportion  being  two-thirds  on  aggi-egate  attendance  and 
one-tliird  on  the  number  of  teachers  employed. 

PuhlJc  cducafhn  involves  continiuilly  growing  expen4ies. — ^The 
essential  characteristics  of  first-class  educational  support  are  stability 
and  growth.  A  fluctuating  income  can  not  bring  good  results.  It 
is  therefore  necessary  to  raise  and  expend  as  large  an  amount  or 
money  as  the  State  and  the  counties  can  afford  in  order  to  reach 
the  maximum  of  efficiencj\  A  study  -of  the  expenditures  in  some 
of  the  States  with  first-class  public-school  systems  shows  that  these 
States  have  been  willing  to  do  nearly  twice  as  much  as  South  Da- 
kota in  order  to  reach  their  goal.  Public  education  can  not  be  » 
money-saving  process.  The  present  conditions  in  this  country  de- 
mand a  much  larger  expenditure  than  usual  in  order  to  obtain  the 
needed  eiRciency  of  school  service. 

i^uinmany  of  recommendations. — The  committee  believes,  that  the 
stability  and  gi'owth  of  the  public-school  system  in  South  Dakota 
require  certain  definite  modifications  in  the  present  system  of  taxa- 
tion.   To  this  end  it  recommends: 

1.  The  adoption  of  the  county  as  the  unit  of  local  taxation;  the 
funds  when  collected  to  be  used  to  equalize  educational  advantages 
over  the  county. 
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2.  The  local  school  community  to  be  authorized  to  levy  taxes  or 
to  issue  bonds  for  extraordinary  purposes  only,  such  as  erecting  new 
buildings  and  procuring  larger  sites  and  school  farms. 

3.  The  levying  of  a  State  tax  equivalent  to  one-third  of  the  whole 
school  maintenance  of  the  State  (including  the  present  permanent 
school  fund). 

4.  The  adoption  of  a  permanent  millage  tax  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  State's  higher  educational  institutions,  to  be  apportioned  ac- 
cording to  the  needs  of  each  institution,  to  supplant  the  present 
legislative  appropriations. 

5.  The  adoption  of  a  new  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  present 
State  permanent  fund  and  future  State  taxes  as  follows:  (a)  The 
permanent  fund  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  aggregate  daily 
attendance  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  instead  of  as  at  the 
present  on  the  basis  of  school  population,  provided  that  weak  schools 
in  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  State  be  credited  witli  not  to  exceed 
2,000  attendance  days  in  addition  tp  their  actual  aggregate  daily 
attendance;  (6)  the  proposed  State  taxes  to  be  awarded  for  consoli- 
dation of  schools,  establishment  of  rural  and  other  high  schools, 
teacher  training  in  high  schools,  etc.,  only  when  the  local  school 
communities  have  indicated  their  cooperation  by  agreeing  to  certain 
requirements  made  by  law,  as  a  stipulation  under  which  such  aid 
may  be  received. 
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PRESENT   STATUS   OF  RURAL   SCHOOL   PLANT   AND 
ITS   ADAPTABILITY   TO    PUBLIC    NEBDS. 


Introduction. — Before  it  cftn  be  decided  whether  a  school  meets  the 
needs  of  a  locality  it  is  necessary  to  know  both  the  community  and 
the  school.    The  opening  chapter  of  this  snrvey  give&  sufficient  in- 
formation, relative  to  the  State  and  its  people,  for  the  reader  tp 
form  an  intelligent  background  of  the  community  that  is  to  be  served 
by  the  school.    Other  chapters  have,  enlarged  upon  the  organization, 
administration  and  supervision  of  rural  schools,  their  daily  attend- 
ance, course  of  study  and  status  of  instruction.    However,  these  do 
not  comprise  all  the  essentials  of  a  flchool.    In  judging  the  efficiency 
of  any  enterprise  in  the  industrial  world  the  first  consideration  is 
generally  gi.ven  to  the  plant.    This  is  no  less  true  of  the  schooJ.    The 
attendance,  course  of  study,  and  instruction  are,  in  a  greater  or  loss 
degree,  limited  or  expanded  by  the  existing  school  plant.     A  study 
of  the  plant  includes  the  grounds,  buildings*,  equipment,  and  sfuii- 
tiu'y  conditions.    These  fonn  the  basis  for  discussion  in  this  chapter. 
The  conclusions  are  based  upon  answers  to  questionnaires  sent  the 
teachers  and  from  personal  observations  in  eight  counties*  ropresenta- 
tivG  of  typical  areas  of  the  State.    Questionnaires,  either  wliolly  or 
pairtJy  answered,  were  returned  by  5,301  teachers.     This  represents 
over  90  per  cent  of  the  entire  number  of  teachers.    Of  the  questioii- 
naires  returned,  3,041  were  fro;n  teachers  in  open  country  schools 
and  1,3G0  from  tcachei'S  in  villages. 

School  7oca//o7u<. — The  following  t^ible  gives  the  teachers'  estimate 
of  the  area  of  the  school  groundsi: 


Table  21. 

—^izc  of  school  grounds. 

Area. 

0[)on  country. 

Milage. 

Number. 

iPercent. 

Number. 

Percent 

Le&s  than  i  acre 

148 

378 

1,687 

817 

5 
12 
66 
27 

18 
34 
197 
178 

4 

Half  acre 

8 

Olio  acre. 

46 

More  than  1  acre - 

42 

Total 

3,030 

100 

427 

100 

58 
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Comparison  of  tlie  data  indicates  that  the  area  of  over  half  of  the 
grounds  in  the-  open-country  school  is  1  acre.  Forty-two  per  cent 
of  the  village  grounds  contain  more  than  1  acre.  The  encouraging 
thing  is  that  there  are  nipre  grounds  in  both  types  of  schools  with 
more  than  1  acre  than  with  less  than  1  acre.  Replies  were  re- 
ceived from  3,388  teachers  in  open  countrj-  and  from  482  in  the 
villages,  as  to  whetlier  the  grounds  were  fenced.  In  the  open 
country  the  grounds  of  996  schools,  or  29  per  cent,  were  fenced,  and 
in  village  schools  164,  or  34  per  cent,  were  fenced. 

These  replies  fi-om  teachers  indicate  that  a  larger  percentage  of 
school  grounds  in  village  schools  are  fenced  than  in  open-country 
schools.  Nineteen  per  cent  of  the.open-country  schools  report  woven 
wire  as  the  kind  of  fencing  used. 

riay grounds, — Even  though  the  school  ground  may  consist  of  the 
traditional  acre,  the  buildings  are  often  placed  in  such  a  position  as 
to  prohibit  the  utilization  of  the  greatest  possible  playground  space. 
The  following  table  shows  the  conditions  in  South  Dakota : 


Tablr  22. — Size  of  playgroundn. 

f 

j      open  country. 

Village. 

SMze.                                                  j    

1  Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

!            50 

184 

473 

2 
6 
20 
70 

One-quarter  aero 

One-half  acre 

20 
60 
273 

6 
17 

Over  i  acre 

1,652 

78 

Total 

2,359 

MX) 

353 

100 

The  fact  that  grounds  are  reported  with  no  playgrounds,  or  with 
one-fourth  or  one-half  acre,  seems  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
buildings  are  not  placed  to  the  best  advantage  for  the  utilization  of 
play  space.  In  fact,  the  tendency  is  to  place  the  school  building  in 
the  center  of  the  school  lot. 

On  playground  apparatus  3,425'  rural  teachers  reported.  Of  this 
number  270,  or  8  per  cent,  reported  some  equipment  in  -this  line. 
'J?he  condition  is  much  better  in  the  village  schools.  Replies  from  486 
teachers  indicate  34  per  cent  with  playground  apparatus. 

Experimental  plats, — ^This  includes  small  garden  plats  and  larger 
plats  used  for  experiments  in  agriculture.  The  results  are  based  on 
answers  from  3,488  teachers  in  the  open-country  scliool  and  402  in  the 
villages.  The  percentages  are  as  follows :  Open-country  schools  with 
experimental  plats,  8  per  cent;  village  schools  with  experimental 
plats,  61  per  cent. 

Co7}dition  of  hinldinr/s, — ^The  opinions  of  3,486  rural  teachers  and 
308  village  teachers  on  the  condition  of  repair  of  the  school  build- 
ing are  given  on  page  60. 
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Tabij:  23. — Condition  of  buildings. 


Condition. 

Open  country. 

Village. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Good .  .     ' 

1,123 

1,676 

787 

32 
45 
23 

211 
115 
42 

SS 

Fair 

31 

Poor 

11 

Total 

3,4S6 

100 

368 

100 

In  the  teachers'  judgment  the  rural-school  buildings  are  good  in 

32  per  cent  of  the  schools  and  fair  in  45  per  cent.    Fifty-eight  i>er 

cent  of  the  buildings  in  villages  are  reported  good.     The  observers 

were   impressed    with   the   generally    good    upkeep    of   the    school 

buildings. 

COND^TKDNS      OT     OUTBUILDINGS 
or      SOUTH    DAKOTA 

QUOAL  — i  VILLAQC  ■Si 


^£P/\OATC 
BUILDING3 


fNSfOC  CHEMICAL 
TO/L£XS 


CHEMICAL  T0ILCT3 
SATISFACTORY 


FLUSH  TOILCT3 


Fio.  11. 

Oxithuildmgs, — The  data  received  from  the  questionnaires  relative 
to  outbuildings  comprise  information  concerning  location  of  out- 
houses and  chemical  and  flush  toilets.     The  tabulations  are  given 

below : 

Tabus  24. — Outbuildings. 


Open  country. 


Total 
replies. 


Percent 

replying 

yes. 


village. 


Total 
replies. 


Percent 

replying 

yes. 


Reparate  outbuilding. 

Chemical  toilets 

Chemical  satisfactory 
Flush  toilets 


3,727 

3,442 

108 

3,230 


91 


506 

404 

4S 

342 


97 

n 

70 
19 


The  prevalent  type  of  outbuildings  for  open-country  schools  is 
to  build  both  boys'  and  girls'  toilets  under  one  roof,  and  separate 
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them  by  a  coal  bin.  No  instances  of  chemical  or  flush  toilets  in 
rural  schools  were  observed  by  the  survey  committee. 

Lighting. — In  measuring  the  correctness  of  schoolroom  lighting 
consideration  is  given  to  the  placing  of  the  windows,  to  the  rela- 
tion of  window  space  to  floor  space,  and  to  the  presence  or  absence 
of  shades. 

An  examination  of  the  data  below,  which  are  based  on  reports 
from  teachers,  indicates  that  70  per  cent  of  the  open-country  schools 
are  cross-lighted  and  that  the  maximum  window  placing  for  village 
schools  is  39  per  cent  left  and  rear. 

DELATIVE    DOSITION     OF    WINDOWS     IN 
J,r05    QUPAL   SCHOOLS   IN^SOUTH   DAKOTA 

Ss&r  SCHOOLS 


£96  SCHOOLS 


(!) 


Fig.  12. 
Table  25. — Lighting  exposure. 


Windo  r  placing. 

Open  country. 

Vfllige. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Left 

172 
666 

32 

2,587 

298 

50 

5 
15 

1 
70 

8 

1 

77 
228 

18 
178 

68 
9 

13 

Left  and  roar 

39 

Reir 

3 

Loft  an.l  ri^iit 

31 

Three  sMes 

12 

Four  sides 

Total 

3,705 

100 

578 

100 

Replies  were  received  from  3,296  teachers  in  open-country  schools 
and  from  486  teachers  in  village  schools  concerning  the  relation  of 
window  space  to  floor  space.    These  results  are  as  follows: 
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Taole  26. — JteiiUion  -e/  /loor  .«|Mtce  f o  windo^v  ^pacc 


Window  ^sce  vs.  floor  space. 


Less  than  10  per  cent 

11  to  15  per  cent 

16  to  20  per  cent 

21  to  25  per  cent 

OvAr06peroettt 

Total 


OiMEoiGoimtry. 


Nnmber.  Percent. 


493 
972 
814 
495 
522 


3,»6 


100 


VJUage. 


Nnmber.    Fs*  ccsL 


22 

132 

114 

S3 

65 


SI 


17 
13 


4S6 


A  comparison  of  the  above  data  shows  that  more  than  two-thirds 
of  the  i-ooms  in  both  opec-country  and  village  <eehools  have  iiisuffi- 
eient  light.  The  median  is  17.12  per  cent  for  tJbe  open  country  and 
16.6  per  cent  for  the  villages. 

These  estimates  of  teachers  on  the  lighting  in  open-country  school 
are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  conditions  found  by  &e  survey  com- 
mittee. It  is  stated  in  the  chapter  on  ^'Instruction  and  supervision 
in  open-country  and  village  schools"  that  the  ebservers  found 
the  lighting  unsatisfactory  on  one  or  all  points  in  7:9  per  cent  of  the 
open-country  schools  and  in  38  per  cent  of  the  village  schools. 

Heathig  arid  vcritildting. — The  replies  of  teachers  on  the  subject 
of  heating  and  ventilation  ai*e  given  below : 

Table  27. — Heating, 


Means. 

open  country. 

Villjkge. 

Number. 

roroent. 

Noznber. 

FereccL 

TJnjacketed  stove 

1,993 

1,323 

338 

55 

36 

9 

114 

150 

■>^ 

Jacketed  stove 

3i 

Furnace 

306 

u 

Total .  . 

3.654 

100 

570  1              i.\> 

Table  28. — Ventilafion . 

Means. 

Open  country. 

Village. 

Nimil>er. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

I'cr  cent. 

Ventilating  system .         .      . 

1,350 

2,209 
210 

86 

58 
6 

3M 

210 

37 

55 

Windows 

3> 

OthnrftrrangeiTi«nfc., 

' 

Total 

3,799 

100 

551 

loo 

In  these  answei-s  there  is  nothing  to  indicate  whether  sanitary 
heating  and  ventilating  plants  are  included  under  the  term  "stove 
(jacketed)"  or  ''furnace."  It  is  probable  that  there  has  been  some 
overlapping  in  the  answers  on  these  two  items.    The  significant  thing 
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in  the  answers  is  that  more  than  half  of  the.  open-country  schools 
are  heated  by  unjacketed  stoves.  The  observers  found  heating  and 
ventilating  systems  or  furnaces  in  46  per  cent  of  48  open-country 
schools  and  in  82  per  cent  of  89  rooms  in  the  villages. 

It  is  only  natural  that  58  per  cent  of  the  open^country  teachers 
should  repoi-t  windows  as  the  only  means  of  ventilation.  Syfetems  of 
ventilation  in  55  per  cent  of  the  village  schools  are  quite  identical 
with  54  per  cent  of  the  village  schools*  heated'  by  furnaces* 

HEATING     ADPAPATUS       UTILIZED 
IN   s565«  QUQAL     AND    :S70    VILLAGE 
SCHOOLS      IN     SOUTH      DAKOTA 

O        fO      £p      jp     M      Sy      €iO      "/O       <K>      ^       ipO% 

COMMON 
STOVC 


kJACKETEH 
STOs/£ 


rUPNACE 


Drinlcing' water. — A  study  of  the  drinking  water  includes  informa- 
tion on  the  source  of  the  water  supply,  its  purity,  and  facilities  for 
drinking.    These  replies  from  teachers  are  as  follows : 


Table  29. — Source  of  tcater. 


open  Country. 


Numljer.   Percent. 


Village. 


Number.   Percent. 


Well  on  grounds 
Neighbor's  well. 

Spring 

Cistern 

Other  supply 

None 

Total 


286 
2,030 
102 
306 
372 
779 


3.035 


100 


80 

191 

9 

86 
151 

40 


557 


14 
34 

2 
16 
27 

7 


100 


The  term  "other  supply"  refers  to  children  bringing  their  drink- 
ing water  from  home  in  bottles,  jugs,  or  the  like.  "  None  "  probably 
moans  that  the  pupils  are  not  supplied  with  drinking  water  or  that 
the  district  makes  no  provision  for  the  samp.  The  observers  re- 
gretted to  find  many  schools  without  any  drinking  water  whatever. 
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According  to  the  teachers'  reports  62  per  cent  of  the  open-country 
schools  carry  the  water  from  a  neighbor's  well.  In  a  State  like  South 
Dakota,  where  settlement  is  not  close,  this  often  means  that  little 
children  must  carry  water  a  long  distance.  In  cold  weather  the  temp- 
tation is  to  go  without  it  rather  than  make  the  effort  to  go  for  it. 

WATEP     SUPPLY"    rOP    PUPAL 
SCHOOLS    IN  SOUTH   DAKOTA 
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Fig.  14. 

Relative  to  the  purity  of  the  drinking  water,  2,910  open-country 
teachers  and  359  village  teachers  gave  their  judgment.  The  follow- 
ing figures  represent  the  percentage  of  teachers  in  open  country  and 
village  who  believe  their  drinking  water  is  pure:  Open  country,  85 
per  cent;  village,  92  per  cent. 

Table  30. — Facilities  for  drinking. 


Facilities. 

Open  country. 

Village. 

Numljor. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Drinking  fountain 

686 

1,317 

615 

25 
51 
24 

251 

157 

10 

:« 

Indiviflunl  cups 

37 

Cominon  cups  -                                    

4 

Total 

2,648 

100 

427 

ICO 
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The  significant  thing  in  the  above  table  is  that  the  common  drink- 
ing cup  is  still  used  in  24  per  cent  of  the  open-country  schools  and  in 
4  per  cent  of  the  village  schools. 

Jamtor  serv-ice. — ^Replies  were  received  from  3,674  open-country 
teachers  aad'418  village  teachers,  relative  to  the  employment  of 
janitor.  The  replies  show  the  following  percentages  employing  a 
janitor:    Open  country,  4  per  cent ;  village,  75  per  cent. 

Three  thousand  eight  hundred  and  ninety  open-country  teachers 
reported  that  the  floor  was  swept  daily.  This  represents  99  per  cent 
of  the  entire  number  of  teachers  reporting.  Only  34  per  cent  of  the 
village  teachers  reported  in  the  affirmative  to  this  question.  The 
remainder  made  no  answer  whatever.  The  observers  found  the  floors 
in  village  schools  in  a  better  state  of  cleanliness  than  in  the  rural 
schools.  The  method  of  sweeping  was  indicated  by  3,783  teachers  in 
the  open-country  schools  and  402  teachers  in  the  village  schools. 
•  From  the  percentages  given  below  it  seems  that  in  approximately 
one-half  of  the  open-country  schools  no  dust-gathering  material  is 
used  in  sweeping: 

Rural.  Village.      . 

Dry  sweeping per  cent__     51  16 

Dnst-?:athei'in.2f  material do 49  41 

As  to  frequency  in  scrubbing  the  floors,  3,511  open-country  schools 
and  432  village  teachers  reported.    These  results  are  given  below : 

Table  31. — Floors  scrubbed. 


Frequency. 

Open  0 

oiintry. 

ViU 

age. 

Number. 

Ter  cent. 

Number. 

Percent, 

Woolcly 

75 

70C 

2,427 

303 

2 
20 
09 

9 

29 
92 
281 
38 

6 

Monthly 

21 

Yearly  

64 

Never 

9 

Total 

3,5n 

100 

440 

100 

The  tendency  to  scrub  the  floors  once  a  year  seems,  from  the  above, 
10  be  very  pronounced  in  both  open  country  and  village  schools.  This 
is  evidently  a  feature  of  the  yearly  house  cleaning.  The  method  of 
dusting  was  given  by  2,768  teachers  in  open-country  schools  and  399 
village  teachers.    The  results  of  the  tabulation  are  given  below : 

Rural,  village. 

Dry  dusting per  cent—     57  19 

Dusted  In  oil do 43  24 

Eqwipment, — Infonnation  was  also  received  relative  to  black- 
board space  and  desks  as  follows :  Sufficient  blackboard  space :  Open 
coimtr}^,  70  per  cent — 3,232  replies ;  village,  85  per  cent — 431  replies. 
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Table  Z2.—DeMha. 


Kinds. 

Open  country. 

Village. 

Per  cent. 

Number. 

Percent. 

8tatioiia«7 

3»(B4 

605 

83 
17 

433 

101 

a 

Adjustable 

If 

Total 

3,639 

100 

534 

100 

Sinrfe 

1,909 
1,634 

M              412 

46  f           126 

TV 

Double 

23 

Total 

3,533 

100 

568 

IfiO 

HYaCMC    CONDITIONS    IN    QUDAL    AND    X/IUL^AGL 
SCHOOLS     IN    SOUTH    DAKOTA  _ 

TO     ^f>     &p      tQOt 
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Fia.  15. 

The  percentage  of  sufficient  blackboard  space  is  somewhat  higher 
than  that  found  by  the  observer.  The  teachers  reported  70  per  cent 
and  the  observer  58  per  cent  for  the  open-country  schools ;  for  village 
schools  it  was  85  per  cent  (teachers),  72  per  cent  (observer).  Prob- 
ably a  difference  in  standards  may  account  for  a  part  of  the  range  of 
percentages.  The  percentage  of  single  seats  reported  by  teachers 
was  also  higher  than  that  reported  by  the  observer,  viz,  open  coun- 
try, 54  per  cent  (teachers)  and  48  per  cent  (observer)  ;  village,  78 
per  cent  (teachers)  and  05  per  cent  (observer). 

T?ie  eu'istlny  school  plant  not  meeting  2}ubUc  needs. — ^Interpreting 
the  present  study  on  physical  status  in  terms  of  highest  percentages 
and  medians,  it  appears  that  the  school  in  the  open  country  of  South 
Dakota  is  a  small  cross-lighted  l^^iilding  situated  on  the  traditional 
acre  of  ground  or  less;  its  relation  of  window  space  to  floor  space  is 
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17.12  per  cenjt;  it  is  heated  by  a  stove;  and  windows  are  the  only 
means  of  ventilation.  The  outbuildings  are  separate  and  outside  the 
building.  The  source  of  water  supply  is  from  a  neighbor's  well. 
Most  children  have  individual  drinking  cups.  The  teacher  acts 
as  janitor.  The  floors  are  swept  daily  and  scrubbed  once  a  year. 
The  desks  are  stationary,  about  half  and  half  single  and  double. 

In  the  towns  and  villages  of  1,000  or  less  the  conditions  are  better. 
A  larger  per  cent  of  grounds  contain  more  than  1  acre ;  two-thirds 
of  the  grounds  have  experimental  plats;  about  one-third  of  the  build- 
ings are  equipped  with  chemical  or  flush  indoor  toilets ;  lighting  is 
from  the  left,  rear,  and  left  and  rear ;  heating  is  by  means  of  furnace 
or  sanitary  stove ;  and  janitors  are  employed. 

The  open-country  school  plant  just  reviewed  is,  with  minor 
changes,  tire  same  that  sei'\'ed  country  folk  in  ^\jnerica  75  years  ago. 
It  has  been  stated  in  the  first  chapter  of  this  survey  that  South  Da- 
kota is,  with  the  small  exception  of  the  Black  HiUs  area,  an  agri- 
cultural and  gz'azing  Stat«.  In  every  village  the  grain  elevators, 
silhouetted  against  the  sky,  bespeak  great  grain-shipping  centers. 
These  elevators  are  filled  with  com,  wheat,  oats,  and  rye,  harvested 
from  surrounding  fields.  The  soil  for  these  fields  is  often  turned, 
not  by  spans  of  mules  and  walking  plows,  but  by  tractors,  with  rec- 
ords of  40  acres  for  a  single  day.  Likewise,  the  South  Dakota 
farmer  is  no  longer  living  the  isolated  life  of  the  farmer  of  75  years 
ago.  The  rural  mail  route  brings  him  the  daily  paper  from  the 
metropolis,  and  after  his  day's  work  in  the  great  out-of-doors  he 
may  sit  in  his  comfortable  home  and  read  of  yesterday's  events  from 
the  battle  fields  of  Europe.  With  the  replacing  of  the  horse  and 
buggj'^  by  the  automobile,  his  neighborhood  has  expanded  far  beyond 
tlie  confines  of  the  local  school  district. 

But  does  the  existing  school  plant  meet  the  public  needs?  The 
answer  is  self-evident.  Just  as  the  agricultural  plant  and  its  opera- 
tions of  three-quarters  of  a  century  ago  do  not  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Soutji  Dakota  farmers  of  to-day,  so  likewise  a  school  plant  of  a  type 
three^uarters  of  a  century  old  can  not  meet  the  present  educational 
needs  of  rural  South  Dakota. 

The  khid  of  school  plant  thai  wiU  meet  pubUe  needs. — ^The  con* 
solidated  school,  which  is  discussed  in  the  next  chapter,  is  the  school 
best  fitted  to  serve  rural  people.  Such  a  school  is  possible  in  much 
of  South  Dakota.  In  some  sections  of  the  State  a  two-teacher  school 
would  represent  all  the  consolidation  possible,  and  still  in  other 
localities  the  one-teacher  school  must  for  many  years  to  come  be  the 
only  school  that  can  serve  the  people. 

The  area  of  the  school  ground  should  be  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate the  school  building  with  its  setting  of  lawn,  trees,  and 
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shrubbery;  the  teacherage  and  its  garden  spot;  the  playground  aad 
agricultural  plot.  The  size  of  the  grounds  would  largely  depend  npcxi 
the  kind  of  school.  In  no  case  should  it  be  less  thaa  5  acres.  It  is 
highly  desirable  that  grounds  be  fenced  as  a  protection  against  stray 
live  stock. 

The  building  should  be  provided  with  classrooms  sufficient  to 
accommodate  both  the  academic  and  industrial  subjects  of  the  curric- 
ulum. The  high-school  assembly  room  and  adjoining  classrooms 
should  be  connected  with  folding  doors  so  that  they  may  be  thrown 
together  for  community  meetings.  The  difficulty  in  finding  suitable 
boarding,  places  is  everywhere  recognized  as  one  reason  why  many 
efficient  teachers  refuse  to  teach  in  rural  districts.  The  country  can 
not  expect  to  procure  the  services  of  married  men  teachers  when 
there  is  no  opportunity  for  them  to  have  a  home.  The  teacherage  is 
as  necessary  a  part  of  the  rural-school  plant  as  is  the  parsonage  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  church  plant.  From  a  physiological  point 
of  view  play  is  as  necessary  to  the  child's  development  as  are  food  and 
drink.  For  this  reason  the  school  can  best  serve  the  child  when  pro- 
vision is  made  for  ample  playground  and  play  apparatus.  It  has 
been  suggested  in  the  discussion  of  the  course  of  study  that  agricul- 
ture tind  nature  study  should  find  a  large  place  in  the  rural-school 
curriculum.  To  teach  these  subjects  effectively  there  must  be  a  por- 
tion of  the  school  ground  reserved  as  laboratory. 

All  plans  for  school  buildiugs  should  be  approved  by  the  division 
(.f  school  architecture  and  sanitation  of  the  State  department  of  ed- 
ucation before  permission  be  granted  the  school  board  for  their  con- 
struction. The  best  authorities  on  schoolroom  lighting  agi'ee  that  the 
light  should  enter  from  the  left  and  rear  and  that  the  window  space, 
in  regions  with  the  latitude  of  South  Dakota,  should  equal  one- 
fourth  of  the  floor  space.  Furnaces  or  sanitary  heating  and  ventilat- 
ing plants  should  be  used  in  heating  the  school  buildings.  The  most 
satisfactory  means  of  ventilation  is  that  provided  by  an  effective  ar- 
tificial system.  The  standard  heating  and  ventilating  plants,  when 
properly  managed,  provide  effective  ventilation.  No  matter^  how 
satisfactory  artificial  ventilation  may  be,  every  possible  opportunity 
should  be  used  for  ventilation  by  doors  and  windows.  For  this  rea- 
son storm  windows  should  be  adjusted  so  that  their  presence  will  not 
hinder  window  ventilation. 

The  rural-school  privy  has  long  been  a  source  of  physical  and 
moral  infection.  It  is  usually  dirty,  with  marks  of  obscenity  and 
considered  by  possible  vandals  of  the  neighborhood  as  a  fit  object  for 
depredation.  Whenever  practicable  the  toilets  should  be  placed  in- 
doors. When  there  is  an  abundant  supply  of  well  water  the  flush- 
tank  system  can  be  used.    A  pressure  tank  set  in  the  basement  or 
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buried  in  the  ground  outside  the  building  can  be  attached  to  the 
pump  of  the  well.  A  septic  tank,  buried  below  the  frost  line,  would 
provide  a  sufficient  disposition  of  the  excreta.  If  out-door  privies 
must  be  uSsed  they  should  be  screened  and  be  kept  clean  and  sanitary. 

An  abundant  supply  of  pure  water  is  as  necessary  a  part  of  the 
school's  equipment  as  is  an  effective  heating  system.  ^\Tienever  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  flowing  water  there  should  be  a  well  on  the  school 
grounds  with  a  pressure  tank  in  the  basement  and  such  plumbing  ar- 
rangements as  would  make  the  conveniences  of  a  city  water  system 
possible  for  the  open  country.  There  are,  however,  places  in  South 
Dakota  where  it  is  impossible  to  reach  underground  water.  In  these 
localities  farmers  are  often  compelled  to  carry  their  water  long  dis- 
tances. Schools  located  in  such  places  should  be  provided  with  well- 
filtered  cisterns,  dug  deep  enough  in  the  ground  to  be  protected  from 
frost.  These  cisterns  should  preferably  be  set  under  the  building. 
Where  it  is  necessary  to  provide  water  in  this  way  constant  vigilance 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  cisterns  in  a  sanitary  condit!ion. 

In  the  schools  of  two  teachers  or  more  a  janitor  should  be  em- 
ployed by  the  school  board.  A  janitor's  duties  should  include  more 
than  building  fires  and  sweeping  floors.  They  should  embrace  some 
knowledge  of  floor  dressings  and  how  to  apply  them,  the  use  of 
sweeping  compounds,  the  use  of  disinfectants,  methods  of  ventilation 
and  cleanliness  of  floors,  desks,  walls  and  toilets.  In  many  one- 
teacher  schools  the  teacher  must,  through  necessity,  act  as  janitor. 
When  this  is  the  case  she  should  be  paid  for  this  extra  duty  and  the 
school  board  should  see  that  she  be  given  proper  instructions  rela- 
tive to  the  duties  required.  School  room  floors  should  be  treated 
occasionally  to  a  standard  floor  dressing,  a  sweeping  compound  should 
bo  used,  and  dusting  done  by  means  of  an  oiled  or  damp  cloth. 

In  order  to  complete  the  plant  herein  described,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  be  equipped  with  the  proper  tools  for  instruction.  These  include 
sufficient  blackboard  space,  maps,  and  globes,  textbooks,  supple- 
mentary reference  books  covering  all  subjects  of  the  curriculum  and 
i\n  abundance  of  illustrative  reference  material. 

Such  a  school  plant,  as  has  just  been  discussed,  could  put  into 
operation  a  course  of  study  that  would  serve  the  needs  of  an  agri- 
cultural commonwealth.  It  could  further  provide  for  the  all-year 
school.  Well-trained  teachers  would  be  attracted  to  such  a  school 
and  could  there  become  real  rural  life  leadei-s. 

RccomTTiendationg  for  improved  school  plant, — The  survey  com- 
mittee believes  that  the  time  has  come  for  the  State  to  set  up  definite 
standards  for  the  one-teacher  schools,  of  which  there  will  be  many, 
for  years  to  come,  in  the  State.  The  standards  must  be  high  enough 
to  make  of  the  school  genuine  community  schools.    To  this  end  the 
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committee  recommends  State  aid  (procured  through  State  taxati<« 
or  legislative  appropriation)  on  the  basis  of  the  following  stand- 
ards: 

1.  That  the  standard  school  shall  utilize  at  least  five  acres  of  land 
for  grounds  and  experiment  purposes. 

2.  That  every  such  school  shall  erect,  at  community  expense,  a 
cottage  on  the  premises  for  the  teacher. 

3.  That  ample  facilities  be  provided  for  a  sanitary  water  supply. 

4.  That  ample  provision  be  made  for  the  installation,  of  such 
sanitary  toilet  and  heating  facilities  as  shall  be  recommended  hy 
the  State  department  of  education. 

5.  That  the  plans  and  specifications  of  the  schoolhouse  and  the 
teacher's  cottage,  as  well  as  the  ground  plat  and  planting'  scheme, 
shall  be  approved  by  the  division  of  school  architecture  and  sanita- 
tion of  the  State  department  of  education. 
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Chapter  XL 

SCHOOL  CONSOLIDATION  AND  RURAL  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


If  it  were  possible  to  reorganize  all  the  small  rural  schools  in 
South  Dakota  as  strong  one-teacher  schools  of  the  community  type, 
described  in  the  preceding  chapter,  there  would  be  little  need  for 
consolidated  schools.  Unfortunately,  many  school  districts  are  too 
sparsely  settled  and  are  financially  unable  to  maintain  -such  schools. 
Here  consolidation  of  two  or  more  small  schools  .to  fonn  one  graded 
school  of  two  or  more  rooms  is  usually  the  practical  thing  to  do. 
While  school  consolidation  is  resorted  to  principally  to  improve 
rural  schools,  in  this  State  it  should  unquestionably  be  used  as  a 
means  to  assist  the  many  small,  struggling  village  schools,  whi^h  in 
reality  ought  to  be  classed  as  "  rural,"  tliey  being  mere  rural  trading 
centers. 

At  some  risk  of  repetition,  it  is  said,  this  great  agricultural  com- 
monwealth needs  schools  and  educational  processes  which  can  reach 
clear  down  to  the  roots  of  things,  strengthening  character,  teaching 
the  rights  of  fellow  men,  loyalty  to  the  Nation,  and  fear  of  God ;  at 
the  same  tim^  that  they  supply  young  and  old  people,  without  dis- 
tinction, with  practical  training  for  successful  bread  winning  on  the 
land.  These  requirements  are  beyond,  all  but  the  exceptional  one- 
teacher  schools,  for  which  there  will  always  be  an  important  place 
in  South  Dakota.  An  important  phase  of  school  reorganization  will 
accordingly  come  through  school  consolidation. 

Brief  history  of  consolidation  in  the  United  States. — School  con- 
solidation has  made  little  progress  in  South  Dakota,  probably  because 
no  concerted  policy  has  yet  been  adopted  to  encourage  this  form  of 
school  reorganization  by  means  of  State  aid.  The  State  depart- 
ment of  public  instruction  likewise  has  not  been  able  to  do  much 
to  promote  interest  in  consolidation  for  want  of  help  in  the  office. 
There  are  in  the  State,  at  the  present  time,  32  consolidated  schools, 
some  of  them  consolidations  in  name  only.  However,  the  survey 
committee  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  people  are  ready  for 
a  change  and  eager  to  consolidate  their  schools  if  properly  directed ; 
but  while  ready  for  school  consolidation,  the  State  should  not  be 
content  with  anything  except  the  best  type  of  consolidation. 
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Throughout  the  country  at  liarge  consolidation  of  schools  is  now 
accepted  as  good  national  policy.  About  10,500  consolidated  schools 
have  been  organized,  taking  the  place  of  50,000  one-room  schook 
But,  unfortunately,  some  of  the  consolidated  schools  are  little,  if 
any,  improvement  on  the  old.  In  some  places,  rural  territory  has 
been  joined  to  industrial  towns  -and  the.  rural  children  have  been 
offered  an  education  poorly  suited  to  agricultural  requirements.  In 
other  places  the  schools  are  operated  in  the.  open  country,  but 
utilize  courses  of  study  originally  planned  for  city  children.  Both 
types  are  failures.  The  kind  of  consolidated  school  that  has  suc- 
ceeded— and  there  are  many  thousands  of  them — is^organized  either 
in  the  open  country  or  in  connection  with  rural-minded  village. 
'But  in  either  case  the  classroom  work  is*  organized  to-  meet  the  actual 
needs  of  the  children  in  attendance, 

A.  study  of  consolidation  in  South  Dakota. — The  32  consolidate*! 
schools  in  this  State  are  mostly  village  consolidations.  Three  schools 
only  arc  located  in  the  open  country.  Two  schools  report  that  they  are 
consolidated  in  name  only,  as  the  consolidation  was  done  for  the  sole 
reason  of  increasing  the  powers»of  the  board,  no  new  territory  being 
added  or  other -schools  included.  The  initiative  in  practically  every 
consolidation  movement  seems  to  have  come  from  the  small  villages 
which  have  been  eager  to  draw  more  taxable  area  to  their  anall 
village  districts.  This  type  of  consolidation  may  or  maj'  not  be  what 
the  rural  population  requires — depending  entirely  on  how  the  courses 
of  study  are  planned,  how  the  school  plant  is  equipped,  who  the 
teachers  are,  etc. 

It  ought  to  be  stated  here  that  consolidation  to  be  really  worth 
while  must  be  so  thoroughly  well  done  that  even  the  patrons  farthest 
removed  would  have  cause  to  feel  that  .their  sacrifice  in  time  and 
travel  is  well  repaid. 

These  things  must  be  considered : 

Where  the  consolidated  school  is  centered  in  a  village,  it  must 
still  remain  the  school  for  rural  people.  To  this  end  provision  should 
be  made  (a)  for  an  abundance  of  land  to  be  used  for  gardens  and 
experimentation;  (h)  for  a  school  plant  suitable  for  community 
center  purposes;  and  {c)  for  teaching  subjects  required  by  rural  and 
village  population  in  this  particular  State. 

Rccomyn^ndations  for  a.  future  policy, — It  is  probably  well  enough 
that  consolidation  has  not  been  urged  upon  the  people.  The  one- 
room  schools  of  •the  poorer  sort  are  now  about  ready  to  be  supplanted 
by  new  buildings.  This,  then,  is  the  opportune  time  to  inaugurate 
a  State-wide  policy  of  reorganization  of  the  one-room  schools  as 
modern  consolidated  schools,  or  where  the  latter  are  impracticable, 
at  least  as  modem  one-teacher  schools. 
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The  survey  committee  recommends: 

1.  The  appointment  of  a  State  rural-school  supervisor  as  a  member 
of  the  elementary  school  division  of  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction,  who  shall  devote  most  of  his  time  to  school  consolidation. 

2.  The  drafting  of  a  tentative  consolidation  map  of  each  organized 
county.  The  work  to  be  done  by  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction  in  conjunction  with  the  county  boards  of  education  and 
the  county  superintendents. 

3.  A  State  policy  looking  toward  establishing:  (a)  Strong  one- 
teacher  schools  (as  discussed  in  Chapter  X)  which  may  later  by  en- 
largement of  territory  become  consolidated  schools;  (&)  associated 
or  trading  center  school  areas  to  embrace  a  central  village  and  a 
number  of  outlying  schools;  {c)  one  county  high  school  of  agricul- 
tural type  in  each  county  in  the  State,  which  may,  or  may  not,  be 
one  of  the  central  schools  of  an  associated  area. 

4.  Liberal  State  aid  for  the  erection  of  the  new  school  plants  and 
for  maintenance. 

Tfie  recorn/mendations  explained. — ^It  is  important,  first  of  all,  t6 
have  an  expert  to  direct  the  work  of  consolidation  who  can  give 
his  time  to  it.  To  illustrate:  North  Dakota  has  447  consolidated 
schools  and  South  Dakota  has  32.  The  explanation  of  the  startling 
difference  in  extent  of  consolidation  in  the  two  Dakotas  is  simple. 
North  Dakota  has  had  a  State  rural-school  supervisor  on  the  job 
who  has  given  all  his  energy  to  consolidation,  and  the  State  has  been 
liberal  with  State  aid  for  this  type  of  schools.  South  Dakota  has 
done  neither. 

It  is  furthermore  highly  desirable  to  plan  for  State-wide  con- 
solidation by  platting  each  county  in  detail.  This  would  give  assur- 
ance that  all  consolidations  would  be  realized  systematically,  without 
leaving  out  small  schools  here  and  there. 

An  ideally  organized  county  would  probably  have:  (1)  A  number 
of  one-teacher  community  schools,  which  should  in  time,  as  the  pop- 
ulation increases,  develop  into  larger  open  country  consolidated 
schools  with  two  or  more  teachers;  (2)  one  or  more  village  centers 
associated  with  a  number  of  outlying  schools  similar  to  the  Minne- 
sota associated  schools;  and  (3)  one  county  high  school  of  agricul- 
tural type,  as  outlined  below. 

The  Minnesota  plan  of  association  would  need  little  if  any  modi- 
fication to  meet  the  requirements  of  South  Dakota.  Any  rural  trad- 
ing center  embraces  the  central  village  with  its  various  emporiums  of 
trade  and  exchange,  and  all  the  surrounding  country  that  can  con- 
veniently use  the  village  has  a  clearing  house  for  its  agricultural  prod- 
ucts and  as  a  social  center.  The  schools  of  such  an  area,  including 
the  central  village  and  outlying  rural  schools,  could  then  be  brought 
iLto  an  associatioa  or  consolidation  for  educational  purposes.    T^ 
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wholo  arrangement  would  be  in  charge  of  the  countj'  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

A  school  system  such  as  this  fully  developed  would  contemplate 
for  each  ^^  association,'^  the  central  school,  with  six  grades  of  work 
in  (he  associated  elementary  schools  and  three  years  of  prevocational 
studies  in  the  junior  high  school.  This  would  reduce  the  time  for  the 
^'  tool  subjects ''  in  the  elementary  schools  to  the  right  minimum. 
One  central  village  or  town  in  each  county  should  be  designated  as 
tlie  county  high  school  with  six  years  of  work  in  the  elementary 
school  and  six  years  in  the  upper  school,  divided  into  a  three-year 
prevocational  course,  and  a  three-year  vocational  course. 

The  outlying  rural  schools  should  have  six-year  courses^  This 
would  give  the  teacher  opportunity  to  reduce  the  number  of  daily 
recitations  now  required  and  give  more  time  to  the  beginners.  All 
pupils  who  complete  the  sixth  year  in  an  outlying  school  would  be 
promoted  to  the  central  school  to  pursue  there  their  studies  during  the 
next  three  years.  The  gi'aduates  from  the  junior  liigh  school  in  the 
central  village  would  be  entitled  to  free  entrance  to  the  county  high 
school.  This  course  would  return  the  rural  youth  to  the  farm  in 
harmony  with  it,  ready  and  willing  to  live  happy,  remunerative  lives 
on  the  land. 

This  county  plan  of  organization  would  assure  unity  of  purpose 
and  effective  supervision  of  all  the  schools.  The  principal  of  each 
village  center  working  under  the  direction  of  the<x)unty  superintend- 
ent would  outline  and  direct  the  work  in  the  outlying  schools,  thus 
**  pointing  "  the  children  forward  to  the  central  school.  The  county 
high  school  should  be  organized  so  that  its  instructors  in  English, 
music,  agiuculture,  home  economics,  and  school  hygiene  might  take 
turns  at  supervising  the  work  of  the  schools. 

Special  State  aid  should  be  offered  as  an  inducement  to  organize 
the  schools  thoroughly.  The  State  might  well  pay  one^fourth  the 
cost  of  the  new  consolidated  school  buildings,  provided  that  in  no 
case  should  it  pay  more  than  $2,500,  and,  in  addition,  pay  a  reasonable 
maintenance  grant,  all  on  condition  that  the  school  be  erected  on  or 
utilize  not  less  than  10  acres  of  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
in  other  ways  maintain  the  high  standards  required  by  the  State 
department  of  public  instruction. 

RURAL   HIGH   SCHOOLS  AND  CONTINUATION   SCHOOLS 

No  high-school  facilities  for  the  rural  population. — ^The  high-school 
population  in  the  State  is  42,655.  In  1916  there  were  enrolled  in 
town  and  city  high  schools  8,164  students  and  in  rural  high  schools 
and  other  rural  schools  doing  high-school  work,  l/)86  students.  Of 
the  latter  group  only  about  200  reached  the  senior  year.    Certainly 
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some  of  the  town  and  city  high-school  students  come  from  country 
districts — probably  about  2,000,  But  the  fact  remains  that  altogether 
too  few  rural  children  are  able  to  attend  high  school  and  the  few  who 
haA'e  such  advantage  do  not  always  get  the  kind  of  instruction  re- 
quired by  agricultural  people.  The  situation  may  be.  stated  thus : 
(1)  The  number  of  rural  pupils  in  high-school  attendance* is  too  small 
to  influence  the*  standard  of  culture  and  intelligence  in  country  dis- 
tricts to  any  appreciable  extent;  and.  (2)  the  courses  of  study  pur- 
sued in  the  town  and  city  hi^  schools'of  the  State  are  not  well  adapted 
to  attract  students  from  agricultural  communities. 

No  lengthy  argument  is  needed  to  convince  anyone  that  a  larger 
number  of  rural  youth  should  attend  high  school.  The  strong  man- 
hood and  womanhood  in  the  country  can  only  be  measured  in  terms 
of  educated  leadersliip.  School  education  must  produce  tliis'  leader- 
ship, but  the  school  preparing  for  it  will  be  of  quite  a  diflterent  type 
from  the  one-room  schools  which  certainly  find  difficulty  in  lifting 
the  generation  now  in  school  to  the  degree  of  intelligent  and  practical 
citizenship  desirable  in  modern  agricultural  life. 

The  kind  of  high  school  that  is  needed  in  South  Dakota  is  the  soit 
that  can  point  the  way  to  <x)ntented,  remunerative  agricultural  life. 
"WTien  fully  organized  it  will  extend  its  educational  facilities  to  young . 
and  old  people  alike.  In  this  State  the  school  should  have  the  follow- 
ing definite  aim  and  scope:  Instruct  upper-grade  children  from  the 
entire  county  in.  day  courses ;  instruct  youth  beyond  ordinary  school 
age  as  well  as  adults  in  short  courses  and  extension  courses ;  and  in- 
struct illiterates  in  night-jschool  classes. 

A  distinctive  tyfc  of  rural  Mgh  school, — The  propased  county  high 
schools  ought  to  be  distinctly  rural,  or  they  should  at  least  offer  the 
kind  of  subject  matter  needed  by  agricultural  people.  Many  persons, 
and  farmers,  among  them,  have  the  false  idea  tliat  to  differentiate 
between  city  and  country  people  in  education  matters  is  really  to  dis- 
criminate against  country  children.  This  is  absurd.  There  is  funda- 
mentally no  more  reason  why  country  children  should  attend  town 
schools  than  to  reverse  the  order  and  have  city  children  attend  coim- 
try  schools.  The  important  thing  is  to  make  the  rural  high  school  as 
broadly  cultural  as  any  town  high  school,  but  a  culture  intimately 
related  to  present  and  future  problems  instead  of  the  traditional 
things.  Most  important,  the  course  of  study  must  be  rooted  to  the 
agricultural  community  and  all  that  belongs  to  it. 

The  environment  in  which  the  South  Dakota  farmer  lives  is  the 
natural  backgroimd  for  his  course  of  study.  Agriculture  must  not 
be  taught,  as  it  so  often  is,  as  a  patch  of  the  old  educational  cloth; 
it  must  become  the  warp  and  woof  of  a  new  educational  garment. 
The  mother  tongue,  the  social  sciences,  and  the  new  agricultural 
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faciences  will  form  the  nucleus  of  the  study  course.  And  any  citizen 
of  the  State  who  has  completed  the  course*  with  credit  should  be 
granted  admittance  to  the  State  college  or  to  the  university  with 
full  standing,  even  though  he  may  not  have  had  the  lan^iage  re- 
quirements and  certain  other  subjects  now  required,  which  have  no 
place  in  the  proposed  rural  school  courses. 

Suggestive  steps  in  county  school  reorganization. — It  is  not  the 
purpose  nor  the  province  of  the  survey  committee  ta  suggest,  in 
detail,  the  courses  of  study  to  be  used  in  the  proposed  county  plan 
of  schools.  It  will  suffice  to  suggest  the  desired  steps  in  the  organi- 
zation of  the  schools,  by  enlarging  upon  the  outline  given  earlier 
in  the  present  chapter. 

1.  The  small  one-teacher  school:  A  six-year  study  plan,  devoted 
chiefly  to  the  '^tool  subjects"  and  general  culture;  but.  the  entire 
course  rooted  to  the  rural  environment,  through  nature  study,  school 
gardening,  home*  projects,  and  general  industrial  work. 

2.  The  complete  one-teacher  community  school  or  consolidated 
school:  (a)  A  six-year  elementary  school  plan  and  one,  two,  or  three 
year  pre  vocational  study  courses,  according  to  equipment  and  teach- 
ing force;  (6)  the  work  in  the  first' six  years  similar  to' that  in  the 
small  one-teacher  school.  The  exceptional  teacher  in  the  ccnnplete 
one-teacher  school  to  be  permitted  to  do  two  years'  prevocational 
work  in  addition  to  the*  six  year  "  tool  subjects,"  provided  he  has 
the  assistance  of  a  capable  wife  who  can  take  the  sewing,  cooking,  and 
other  phases  of  home  economics.  The  consolidated  school  to.  oflTer  the 
six-year  elementary  and  three-year  prevocational  course  if  it  has  three 
or  more  teachers,  one  of  whom  should  be  an  adept  in  industrial  work. 

3.  The  central  village  in  the  "school  association."  Nine  years. 
Six  years  elementary  and  tliree  years  prevocational  high-scliod 
work.  In  exceptional  cases  the  school  to  extend  the  course,  contin- 
gent on  equipment  and  teaching  force. 

4.  The  county  high  school:  (a)  Six  years  above  the  elementary 
school — three-year  junior  high  school  and  three-year  ^senio^  higt 
school;  (h)  the  senior  high-school  course  to  contain  the  following 
studies :  ^ 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  semester.  Second  semester. 

Class.  Lab.                                                                    Class.  Labu 

English 5  ..  English 5 

Farm  arithmetic 5  ..  Farm  arithmetic 5 

Phv^ical  geography 6  2  PouJtry X 

I'Uintlife 3  ..  Plant  culture *.        2 

Mechanical  drawing 2  ..  Mechanical  drawing 

Farmshopwork 3  Farmshopwork [, 


Gardoning. 


25  periods.  25  periods. 


1  This  course  1«  outlined  for  boys  only.     The  work  v.'ould  be  quite   similar  for  girls, 
except  that  home  economics  would  supplant  the  purely  '*  masculine  "  subjects. 
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SECOND  YEAR. 

Class.  Lab.  Class.  Lab. 

English 6       ..    English 5 

Mathematics  fchiotly  mensuraUon  and  Mathematics 5 

simple  phases  of  purveying) 6       ..    History  .and  government 3  1 

History  and  government 4        ..    Dairying 2  2 

Farmanimals 2         2    Hygiene  and  sanitation 2  1 

Hygiene  and  sanitation 3       ..    Chemistry 1  2 

Chemistry 3         1    Farmwork 1 

25  periods.  25  periods. 

THIRD  YEAR. 

Class.  Lab.  Class.  Lab. 

English 5       ..    English 5 

Physics 3       ..    Physics : 2  1 

Farm  crops 2         2    Farm  crops 2  2 

Feeds  and  feeding 2        2    Feeds  and  feeding 2  2 

Soils  and  fertilizers 2         2    Soils  and  fertilisers 1  3 

Farm  machlnerv 1         1    Rural  sociology 3 

Rural  economics 3       ..    Farmwork 2 


25  periods.  25  periods. 

Contirmation  scTiool  courses  needed, — ^Two  classes  of  people  can  be 
reached  by  the  proposed  county  high  school  in  addition  to  the  regu- 
lar students:  (1)  Young  men  and  women  beyond  ordinary  school 
age  who  are  obliged  to  work  for  a  livelihood  whose  education  has 
been  so  meager  as  to  handicap  them  in  the  struggle  for  a  living;  (2) 
farmers  and  their  wives  who  are  in  need  of  inspiration  and  practical 
assistance  in  their  daily  work. 

South  Dakota  has  many  farm  youths  who,  for  economic  reasons, 
can  not  attend  high  school  regularly.  The  question  arises,  Shall  school 
facilities  be  placed  within  reach  of  these*  young  men  and  women, 
or  shall  they  go  untaught  ?  Either  the  State  must  establish  practical 
continuation  courses  or  the  agricultural  sections  will  fail  to  reach 
the  maximum  of  efficiency  to  which  they  are  capable. 

The  rural  continuation  course  should  form  an  important  part  of 
the  work  of  the  county  high  schools.  It  can  best  be  organized  as 
short  courses  for  people  regularly  beyond  school  age.  There  should 
be  no  maximum  age  limit.  Any  person  who  can  profit  by  the  work 
should  be  welcome  to  enroll. 

The  time  chosen  should  suit  the  farmers.  The  courses  ought  to 
begin  early  in  November  when  the  fall  work  is  done  and  should 
continue  for  four  months  or  more.  To  accommodate  the  farmers 
who  drive  to  school  the  hours  could  be  set  from  10  a.  m.  to  3  p.  m. 
For  others  who  live  too  far  from  home,  or  are  unattached,  residence 
privileges  could  be  granted  at  the  school. 

The  daily  routine  of  the  short  courses  would  include  a  general 
brushing  up  in  the  elementary  subjects,  farm  arithmetic  and  accounts, 
farm  law,  special  phases  of  agriculture,  blacksmithing,  cement  work, 
leather- work,  farm  machinery,  carpentry,  cooking,  sewing,  home  sani- 
tation, and  other  subjects  of  value  to  rural  people. 

The  county  high  schools,  to  do  the  best  kind  of  work,  should  have 
a  liberal  amount  of  land — 10  acres  is  not  too  much.     The  school 
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should  have  dormitory  and  boarding  facilities  for  a  group  of 
students,  who  could  pay  their  way  in  farm  work.  The  principal,  a 
man  with  thorough  pedagogical  and  agricultural  training,  shoold 
live  at  the  school.  There  should  be  farm  buildings,  farm  machinery, 
and  a  gradual  stocking  with  farm  animals  suited  to  the  agriculture 
of  the  particular  district. 

It  should  be  clear  that  the  county  high  school  would  'be  a  feeder 
for  the  State  agricultural  college,  and  would  in  no  sense  take  the 
place  of  the  higher  agricultural  school,  as  has  been  true  in  some 
States  whei'e  regional  and  congressional  district  schools  are  set  ap. 

RecammendatioTis. — ^The  committee  recommends: 

1.  The  gradual  development  of  the  county  plan  of  school  reor- 
ganization outlined  in  this  chapter,  including  provision  for  the 
establishment  of  one  county  high  school  of  agricultural  type  in  each 
organized  county. 

2.  The  grant  of  State  aid  to  all  such  schools,  to  be  raised  by  State 
taxation  or  through  legislative  appropriation.  (See  Chapters  IX 
and  XVI.) 
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THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  OPEN  COUNTRY  AND 
VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 


Requirements  of  the  law. — The  course  of  study  in  use  in  the  rural 
and  village  elementary  schools  of  South  Dakota  has  been  revised 
lately  by  a  committee  appointed  by  the  State  superintendent  and  ap- 
proved by  the  State  teachers'  association.  The  subjects  to  be  taught 
are  designated  by  law  and  are  as  follows :  Reading,  writing,  orthog- 
raphy, geography,  language,  and  English  grammar,  history  of  the 
United  States  and  South  Dakota,  ph3'siology  and  hygiene  with 
special  emphasis  upon  alcoholic  drinks  and  narcotics,  civil  govern- 
ment, drawing,  music,  agriculture,  and  moral  and  humane  instruc- 
tion. In  addition  the  electors  of  the  district  at  their  annual  meeting 
may  add  to  the  above  list  of  subjects. 

General  plan. — The  course  of  study  contains  an  introduction  and 
a  separate  discussion  for  each  subject.  The  most  important  feature 
of  the  introduction  is  an  explanation  of  the  plan  of  alternation  by 
grades  and  a  specified  statement  as  to  just  what  grades  in  each  sub- 
ject are  to  be  combined  and  in  just  what  years  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  are  to  be  alternated.  This  definiteness  in  time  allotment,  on 
the  part  of  the  makers  of  the  course  of  study,  is  to  be  commended. 
The  observers  in  the  rural  schools  found  the  suggestions  on  alterna- 
tion of  fcrades  to  be  very  generally  complied  with  in  the  eight  counties 
of  the  State  inspected.  Answers  from  500  questionnaires  of  rural 
teachers,  scattered  throughout  the  State,  indicated  that  in  66  per  cent 
of  the  schools  classes  were  alternated  and  that  they  were  combined 
.  in  81  per  cent  of  the  schools. 

Combination  of  classes,  alternation  of  grades  and  classes,  and  cor- 
,  relation  of  subject  matter  are  the  only  means  whereby  the  recitations 
in  a  rural  school  may  be  sufficiently  reduced  in  order  that  the  class 
periods  may  be  of  reasonable  length. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  so  large  a  per  cent  of  teachers  reported 
classes  alternated  and  combined,  the  number  of  daily  classes  based  on 
reports  from  479  rural  teachers  showed  the  median  number  of  daily 
recitations  to  be  26.65.    The  following  groupings  on  reports  from 
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these  479  rural  teachers  indicate  that  74  per  cent  of  the  teachers  con- 
ducted from  '21  to  30  classes  a  day : 

CldHHrs   vonductvd  per  day. 


15orlo.s. 

16  to  20. 

44 

7.00 

2110  25. 

168 
35.00 

26IO30. 

11 
39.00 

31  or 

more. 

Number .  . 

4 
0.008 

f2 

Percent 

IM.QO 

Median  26.65  recitations  per  day. 

Observation  in  the  schools  showed  that  this  large  number  of  classes 
was  due,  mainly,  to  irregular  attendance  and  to  the  fact  that  begin- 
ning pupils  did  not  enter  schools  at  stated  times  throughout  the  term. 

The  general  plan  for  the  discussion  of  separate  subjects  is  as  fol- 
lows: A  few  general  statements  or  a  paragraph  or  more  related  to 
the  imp/ortance  of  the  subject  in  the  curriculum,  and  a  definite  outline 
of  the  work  to  be  covered  for  the  eighth  grades.  In  the  outline  of 
subject  matter  by  grades  there  appears  from  time  to  time  a  few  scat- 
tered suggestions  on  methods  and  devices,  sources  of  illustrated 
matter,  and  list  of  reference  books. 

General  characteristics, — The  subject  content  of  each  study  is  out- 
lined in  accordance  with  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the  custom- 
arj'  textbook.  The  scheme  follows  the  plan  of  development  of  small 
topics  and  isolated  facts,  rather  than  the  grouping  of  subject  matter 
about  central  units  or  large  topics. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  got  away  from  this  traditional  order  in  the 
outline  in  physiology  and  language.  In  fact,  the  makers  of  the  course 
of  study  of  South  Dakota  have  a  vision  of  the  time  when  the  many 
subjects  of  our  school  curriculum  will  be  combined  under  large  cen- 
tral topics.  The  following  is  quoted  from  page  180  of  the  course  of 
study : 

The  next  revision  of  the  course  of  study  for  the  elementary  schools  of  South 
Daliota  will  doubtless  be  an  outline  in  which  the  worlt  of  the  grades  will  be 
offered  in  four  or  five  units,  each  made  up  of  related  subjects,  the  wholcr 
including  the  branches  now  commonly  found  in  such  courses  of  study ;  for 
example,  history  will  include  geography,  which  is  one  of  the  factors  that  deter- 
mine what  the  history  of  nations  is  to  be,  as  well  as  civics,  which  Is  but  a 
si)ecialized  form  of  history.  If  such  plan  is  worked  out  In  our  next  course, 
language  will  be  a  part  of  the  unit  denoted  English,  which  wiU  also  include 
reading,  grammar,  spelling,  and  possibly  writing.  In  such  a  course  the  work 
iu  language  would  be  the  medium  that  welds  the  whole  course  into  a  uult- 

An  illustration  from  the  general  topics  assigned  in  the  first  three 
grades  in  history  will  show  how  these  topics  might  have  been  a  part 
of  a  large  central  unit.  The  three  topics  referred  to  for  the  first 
three  grades  are  Indian  life,  celebrations  and  myths,  and  hero  stories. 
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The  makers  of  the  course  of  study  emphasized  the  fact  that  these 
topics  were  not  arranged  according  to  years,  but  that  the  teacher 
should  be  free  to  select  from  them  such  subjects  as  she  could  use. 
History  in  the  early  grades  should  .be  a  combination  of  history, 
civics,  and  social  activities.  The  three  general  topics  cited  above  are 
isolated  and  lack  a  central  thread.  Before  studying  Indian  life  it 
would  be  better  to  prepare  the  pupils  by  emphasizing  the  activities 
of  their  own  environment  through  a  study  of  shelter,  food,  clothing, 
and  community  activities.  Celebrations  form  a  very  vital  part  of 
the  latter.  By  a  study  of  his  own  life  there  has  been  developed  a 
background  for  an  understanding  of  the  life  of  the  tree  dwellers, 
cave  men,  and  other  prehistoric  people.  Naturally,  a  study  of  Indian 
and  Eskimo  life  will  follow.  The  myths  and  hero  stories  selected 
would  be  in  keeping  with  the  central  theme,  which  should  be  the 
study  of  the  activities  of  the  child's  environment  as  a  basis  for  a 
study  of  man's  activities  in  the  past.  All  of  this  historical  subject 
matter  of  the  early  grades  should,  of  course,  be  developed  through 
constructive  work,  dramatization,  song,  and  story. 

Throughout  the  course  of  study  suggestions  are  used  ,that  mean 
little  to  the  average  teacher.  Under  the  suggestions  for  art,  teachers 
are  told  to  correlate  the  work  with  the  subject  matter  of  the  coilrse, 
and  yet  there  are  but  few  definite  suggestions  as  to  how  it  can  be 
correlated  with  other  subjects.  Again,  under  the  geography  sug- 
gestions it  is  recommended  that  nature  study  correlated  with  language 
and  reading  will  be  all  the  geography  needed  in  the  early  grades. 
Yet  there  are  but  few  definite  suggestions  as  to  just  where  and  how 
nature  study  may  be  correlated  with  language  and  reading.  In  fact, 
the  course  of  study  does  not  contain  an  outline  on  nature  study.  The 
term  "motivate"  is  frequently  used  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  of 
"  correlate." 

From  the  preparation  and  experience  of  South  Dakota  teachers, 
as  given  in  Chapter  XVIII  of  this  report,  it  is  evident  that  teachers 
with  such  meager  training  could  have  but  little  notion  of  such  terms 
as  "  correlation  "  and  "  motivation."  Again,  granted  they  do  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  terms,  merely  stating  what  should  be  done 
would  be  of  little  value.  The  observers  found  that  there  was  a  lack  of 
reference  books  and  other  source  material  in  the  schools.  A  teacher 
with  from  four  to  six  subjects  per  day  to  teach,  which  are  scattered 
over  an  equal  number  of  grades,  has  little  time  for  the  necessary  re- 
search involved  in  formulating  elaborate  lesson  plans.  Even  the 
best-prepared  teachers  are  inclined  to  follow  the  textbooks  as  the  line 
of  least  resistance.  For  this  reason  the  course  of  study  should  be 
very  specific  in  its  generalizations. 

The  course  of  study  has  emphasized  the  elimination  of  much  ma- 
terial found  in  the  textbook,  now  conceded  to  be  of  little  value  to 
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the  child  in  fitting  him  for  adjustment  for  the  social  life  of  whidi 
be  has  a  part.  These  eliminations  are  especially  noted  in  physiology 
and  hygiene,  arithmetic  and  language.  The  minimum  and  sui^Ie 
mentary  outlines  for  i^eventh  and  eighth  grades  history,  geographj, 
and  language  are  an  excellent  feature.  The  minimum  length  of 
scIkx)!  term  for  South  Dakota  is  seven  nK>nths.  Answers  from  the 
3,1)*23  rural  teachers  sliow  that  70  per  cent  of  the  school  terms  wen 
less  than  nine  months  during  the  year  1917-18.  This  being^  the  case, 
it  is  very  essential  that  the  course  of  study  should  present  ininimmn 
and  maximum  outlines  of  work  in  ail  subjects. 

The  further  discussion  of  the  course  of  study  will  be  narrowed 
down  to  a  summarization  of  the  individual  subjects  outlined  in  the 
course. 

Reading. — The  term  ^^ Beading  and  Literature''  better  expresses 
the  subject  matter  as  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  for  the  eight 
grades.  The  subject  is  introduced  by  a  few  para^*aphs  upon  the  im- 
portance of  reading.  It  is  emphasized  that  the.  chief  aim  in  the 
work  of  reading  is  to  make  gocnl  silejit  readei*s.  The  paragraphs  on 
aims  of  reading  are  followed  by  a  brief  discussion  of  tte  various 
methods  of  teaching  primary  reading. 

Then  comes  the  outline  for  the  work  of  the  individual  grades. 
The  subject  content  of  the  first  three  grades  is  confined  to  primers, 
first,  second,  and  third  grade  readers.  Reports  from  390  rural  teach- 
ers scattered  throughout  the  State  indicate  that  43  per  cent  of  the 
number  of  teachers  reporting  did  not  have  any  suppleiiientary  read- 
ing matter.  The  answer  on  this  questi<m  from  the  390  teachers  is 
given  below: 


Number  supplementary 
readers. 

Number. 

rcrccnU 

4S 

33 
12 

Number  supplemeolarj- 
readers. 

NumbfT. ;  Percnt. 

165 

132 

48 

Mnr^tli«i4 

45 

12 

Total 

Sto4setti  ..          

398 

W 

From  tlie  fourth  grade  on,  the  course  of  study  very  wisely  sug- 
gests that  the  business  of  the  subject  from  now  on  is  reading  to 
iearn  rather  than  learning  to  read.     There  are  suggested  list«  of 
btories  and  poems  to  be  studied.     The  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
are  encouraged  to  read   current  magazines  and  literary  classics. 
The  list  of  poems  and  stories  to  be  studied  throughout  the  course 
is  to  be  commended.     Dramatization  is  emphasized  in  the  early 
grades,  but  practically  nothing  is  said  of  story-telling.     Listening 
to  a  story  told  by  another  affords  a  valuable  training  for  concentra- 
tion of  thought;  the  oral  reproduction  of  it  gives  an  ability  to  think 
on  one's  feet,  and  when  the  story  is  read  by  the  pupil  himself  the 
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jtetelling  is  d  test  of  kis  ability  to  gather  and  impart  tiiought  from 
the  printed  page. 

The  hints  on  how  to  produce  good  reading  are  valuable.  Models 
are  presented  for  the  mode  of  procedure  in  conducting  a  primary 
lesson,  for  dramatizing  the  story,  in  interpretative  questions,  in  teach- 
ing a  poem,  in  studying  a  masterpiece,  and  in  the  treatment'  of  the 
life  of  an  author.  It  would  have  been  wiser,  in  the  dramatization  of 
"  Daffy-Down-Dilly,"  to  have  emphasized  the  fact  that  the  selection 
of  characters,  the  stage  setting,  and,  gesticulation  be  worked  out  by 
the  pupils  themselves  rather  tlian  be  determined  upon  by  the  teacher. 
Lowell's  *'  Longing,"  which  represents  the  grief  of  a  parent  over  the 
death  of  a  child,  can  not  be  comprehended  by  pupils  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  grades,  and  is  not  a  wise  selection. 

The  suggestion  that  masterpieces  be  first  read  through  for  general 
meaning  and  purpose  is  a  very  good  one.  The  tendency  has  been 
in  studying  classics  to  dissect  them  for  choice  of  words  and  sentence 
structure,  so  that  the  pupils  failed  to  see  the  story  as  a  connected 
whole. 

Domestic  ^dence  and  gardening. — The  suggestions  on  gardening 
belong  to  agi'iculture  and  should  be  included  under  that  head.  In 
the  introduction  the  statement  is  made  that  the  course  is  to  be 
correlated  with  hygiene,  yet  there  are  no  definite  directions  as  to  how 
and  where  there  might  be  such  correlation.  All  the  work  included 
under  canning  and  preservation  of  foods  and  cookery  could  well 
be  included  under  the  subject  of  food  in  the  hygiene  course. 

The  course  of  study  suggests  that  emphasis  in  domestic  science  be 
placed  upon  sanitation  and  health.  Very  definite  suggestions  as  to 
just  how  this  can  be  done  should  be  stated  in  the  course  of  study. 
Since  the  hot  lunch  is  so  essential  to  the  physical  well-being  of  pupils 
in  the  rural  schools,  and  since  it  forms  such  a  practical  feature  of  do- 
mestic science,  very  definite  directicms  should  be  given  covering  the 
equipment,  menus,  and  serving. 

The  cwu'se  of  study  suggests  that  instructicm  in  canning  be 
conducted  as  a  home  project.  The  same  suggestion  is  also  offered 
relative  to  gardening.  This  might  well  be  recommended  for  sew- 
ing and  much  connected  with  the  preparation  of  the  hot  lunch.  In 
the  rural  school  the  home  projects  of  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  fostered 
by  the  State  agricultural  extension  department  should  be  made  a  very 
vital  part  of  the  course  in  agriculture  and  domestic  science. 

Agricultitre. — ^In  the  introductory  paragraphs  to  the  subject,  at- 
tention is  called  to  the  fact  that  no  attempt  was  made  to  prepare 
a  complete  course  in  agriculture.  What  was  attempted  was  the 
formation  of  an  outline  on  special  topics  in  agriculture,  such  as 
weeds,  com,  horses,  etc.  These  topics  are  assigned  to  months.  These 
outlines  do  more  than  mention  topics.  They  give  considerable  in- 
formation on  the  subject  matter.    A  few  references  are  given  at  the 
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close  of  each  outline.  In  these  lists  frequent  use  is  made  of  publica- 
tions from  the  United  States  DeiDartment  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Experimental  Station  at  Brookings. 

There  should  be  in  everj'  course  of  study  for  rural  schools  ^  very 
full  outline  on  nature  study  for  the  lower  grades.  This  nature-study 
outline  should  embrace  topics  contained  in  the  subject  matter  for  all 
the  studies  belonging  to  the  science  group  of  the  elementary  schools 
which  are  elementary  enough  to  be  taught  young  children.  For 
advanced  grades  this  nature-study  outline  should  be  replaced  by  a 
definite  outline  in  agriculture.  Definite  and  adequate  instruction  in 
nature  study  in  the  lower  gi-ades  is  a  necessary  foundation  for  a 
proper  understanding  of  agi'iculture. 

Bulletins  from  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  State  experimental  stations  should  not  only  be  present  but  should 
be  catalogued,  in  order  that  their  location  may  be  easy.  Children 
need  to  be  taught  how  to  use  these  bulletins.  Not  all  material  in 
them  is  within  range  of  the  child's  comprehension.  To  this  end 
teachers  need  to  be  most  careful  in  selecting  references  from  them. 

The  project  work  in  connection  with  boys'  and  girls'  clubs  should 
be  connected  with  the  course  in  agriculture. 

Mv^ic  and  art, — The  outline  on  art  is  concerned  mainly  with  the 
fine  arts,  and  is  planned  with  a  viewpoint  of  a  school  where  all 
grades  are  represented  and  where  there  can  be  but  one  period  devoted 
to  the  subject.  There  is  only  a  brief  allusion  to  industrial  art 
Since  this  is  the  only  space  given  in  the  course  of  study  to  industrial 
art,  it  would  have  been  of  practical  value  to  have  elaborated  much 
more  fully  on  this  side  of  the  subject.  In  a  course  of  study  for 
schools  where  several  grades  are  to  be  in  the  hands  of  one  teacher, 
the  outline  for  primary  gi-ades  could  well  be  covered  under  the  term 
of  the  industrial  art,  leaving  the  fine  arts  for  later  grades. 

The  music  outline  is  brief  and  is  prepared  for  schools  where  there 
can  be  only  a  few  minutes  a  day  devoted  to  the  subject.  In  general 
it  may  be  said  that  the  music  outline  attempts  more  than  the  teachers 
preparation  allows  her  to  undertake. 

Music  and  art  can  not  be  handled  efficiently  unless*  under  the  super- 
vision of  a  special  teacher.  Since  the  music  machines  are  so  popular, 
the  course  of  study  could  well  give  suggestions  relative  to  the  educa- 
tive use  of  these  machines  in  schools  and  the  type  of  records  to  be 
purchased. 

Handwriting, — No  outline  is  incorporated.  This  omission  is  ex- 
plained by  the  following,  quoted  from  page  5G,  course  of  study : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  various  writing  systems  adopted  for  use  are 
expUcit  as  to  gradation  and  corresponding  method  to  be  employed,  only  a  very 
few  suggestions  wiU  be  incorporated  herein. 
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If  a  definite  outline  is  to  be  omitted  it  would  be  wise  to  designate 
one  or  more  standard  systems.  To  leave  it  to  whatever  chance 
methods  are  adopted  is  dangerous. 

The  outline  should  contain  some  information  on  standards  in 
measuring  handwriting,  and  indicate  where  published  measuring 
tests  may  be  obtained. 

SpeUing. — The  excellent  feature  of  the  spelling  is  that  it  tends 
away  from  stereotyped  exercises  of  the  traditional  spelling  book  and 
emphasizes  that  only  words  likely  to  be  written  should  be  learned  to 
spell,  that  the  word  should  be  selected  from  the  pupil's  immediate 
environment  and  that  there  be  constant  watchfulness  of  the  pupil's 
own  spelling  through  individual  lists. 

History  and  civics. — The  outline  for  primary  grades  has  been 
used  in  this  discussion  as  an  example  of  how  isolated  topics  might 
be  grouped  about  a  large  central  topic.  A  list  of  topics  is  assigned 
for  the  fourth  and  fifth  grades,  which  are  to  be  approached  through 
the  medium  of  biographies  and  stories.  South  Dakota  history  is 
given  a  place  in  the  last  half  of  the  sixth  grade.  The  outlines  contain 
a  full  list  of  reference  books  to  supplement  the  work  of  the  indi- 
vidual grades. 

In  order  to  approach  United  States  history  eflPectively  in  the 
grammar  grades  it  is  necessary  that  some  time  be  devoted  to  a  few 
large  topics  which  deal  with  the  great  European  civilization  out  of 
which  America  has  developed.  These  could  well  be  placed  in  the 
intermediate  grades.  The  outlines  for  seventh  and  eight  grades  fol- 
low the  chronological  order  of  the  textbook.  The  minimum  course 
is  to  be  commended,  as  it  provides  an  adequate  covering  of  the  ground 
for  the  short-term  schools.  It  is  unfortunate  that  no  list  of  reference 
books  is  given  for  the  grammar  schools.  For  effective  teaching  of 
history  in  grammar  grades  there  should  be  an  abundance  of  outside 
material.  In  fact  this  should  be  the  main  source  of  content  matter, 
the  textbook  serving  as  a  reference  work  and  the  place  in  which  to 
study  perspective.  The  course  of  study  should  be  very  explicit  as  to 
how  the  supplementary  material  is  to  be  used. 

The  leading  criticism  of  the  history  outline  is  that  small  topics  and 
mere  historical  facts  serve  as  the  center  of  ideas  rather  than  large 
units.  Much  more  emphasis  should  be  given  to  local  history.  Many 
historical  stories  form  suitable  material  for  dramatization  in  the 
lower  grades,  such  events  as  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, and  the  Constitutional  Convention,  may  be  effectively  re- 
produced in  the  higher  grades.  Indian  lore  associated  with  the  early 
history  of  South  Dakota  contains  situations  desirable  for  reproduc- 
tion. Every  neighborhood  has,  in  its  own  history,  elements  that  form 
the  nucleus  for  pageantry.  The  course  of  study  should  stimulate  ac- 
tivity in  this  direction,  showing  how  the  pupils,  with  the  teacher  as  a 
leader,  may  work  out  these  dramatizations. 
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Civics  is  allotted  from  ono-half  to  two-fifths  of  tlie  liisU>rj  time  m 
the  grammar  grades.    The  outline  covers  local,  State,  and  natiooil 
civics  and  follows  the  order  of  topics  found  in  the  average  texibooL 
The  danger  in  following  such  an  outline  is  that  the  subject  may  be 
treated  too  abstractly.    Civics  to  be  real  to  children  of  the  ^raauiiir 
grades  must  be  full  of  concrete  illustrations.    It  is  suggested  thtl 
civics  in  the  lower  grades  be  correlated  with  the  other  subjects.    This 
means  nothing  to  the  average  teacher,  for  she  does  not  know  how  t$ 
go  about  the  situation.    There  should  be  definite  directions  siK>wi]i« 
how  to  correlate  the  laws  of  sanitation,  quarantine,  and  disease  witk 
the  hygiene  coursers.    The  game  laws  very  naturally  belong  to  hunune 
instruction.     A  study  of  the  forest  reserves  falls  under  the  subject  of 
geography.     Community  activities,  improvement  associations,  and 
clubs  of  various  sorts  are  a  part  of  history.  i 

Phyiiiology  and  hygiene. — The  excellent  feature  of  this  outline  is  I 
that  it  emphasizes  hygiene  rather  than  physiology.  Much  that  is 
given  could  well  be  placed  under  nature  study  and  domestic  science* 
organized  around  problems  that  have  to  do  with  the  pupil^s  interest 
The  outline  for  grammar  grades  is  supplemented  by  habit,  germ,  and 
community  hygiene,  quoted  from  a  recent  bulletin  issued  by  the  Stsfte 
department  of  Nebraska.  All  that  is  given  in  the  hygiene  outline 
could  have  been  classified  under  larger  topics. 

Geography. — No  definite  outline  is  given  before  the  fourth  grade: 
It  is  suggested  that  the  work  given  before  that  time  be  centered  about 
nature  study.  Fi'equent  illustrations  to  correlation  of  subjects  with 
nature  study  are  given  throughout  the  outline,  yet,  as  has  been  stated, 
there  is  no  course  for  nature  study.  The  outline  for  intermediate  and 
grammar  grades  follows  the  traditional  geography  text,  in  that  it 
emphasizes  small  facts  and  topics. 

A  well-selected  list  of  reference  books  is  given.  This  should  be 
supplemented  by  avenues  of  source  material,  which  vitalize  good 
teaching.  Chambers  of  commerce  in  large  cities  and  advertising 
material  of  railroad  and  manufacturing  concerns  are  examples  of 
such  avenues. 

It  is  not  enough  to  give  list  of  reference  books  and  material.  There 
should  be  many  suggestions  as  to  how  and  where  to  use  this  outside 
material.  In  geography  as  in  history  teaching,  this  outside  material 
and  not  the  textbook  should  form  the  principal  source  of  such  matter. 

Arithmetic. — ^The  introductory  paragraph  contains  suggestions 
showing  how  the  first  year's  work  in  arithmetic  should  be  associated 
with  other  subjects  and  with  all  the  activities  of  the  school.  The  sub- 
ject matter  is  then  outlined  very  carefully,  month  by  month,  for  all 
the  grades. 

The  selection  of  topics  is  confined  to  the  generally  accepted  notion 
of  what  constitutes  practical  subject  matter  in  arithmetic.    It  espe- 
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cially  emphasizes  topics  to  be  eliminated.  Emphasis  is  placed  on 
thoroughness,  the  mastery  of  fundamental  facts  and  the  illumination 
of  abstraction  by  concrete  examples.  The  outline  does  not  show  how 
arithmetic  processes  in  other  subjects  may  be  utilized.  More  emphasis 
should  be  placed  upon  the  ability  to  size  up  mathematical  situations 
rather  than  learning  facts  and  processes. 

The  outline  in  the  lower  grades  is  interspersed  with  a  few  sug- 
gestive devices.  There  should  be  more  suggested  games  and  a  list  of 
reference  books  covering  the  teaching  of  arithmetic  for  all  the  grades. 

Laixguage, — ^The  introduction  to  the  subject  emphasizes  the  corre- 
lation of  languages  with  the  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum.  Th© 
outline  is  then  given  covering  the  work  for  each  year.  In  the  pri- 
mary and  intermediate  grades  the  work  consists  of  oral  and  written 
compositions,  picture  study,  dramatization,  memory  work,  and  letter 
writing.  Just  what  mechanics  of  language  should  be  taught  in  each 
grade  is  outlined.  The  delightful  thing  about  the  entire  course  ia 
that  technical  grammar  is  everywhere  subordinated  to  composition. 
Formal  grammar  is  not  studied  until  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades. 
A  minimlim  and  supplementary  course  is  offered  for  these  grades.  A 
very  complete  list  of  stories  and  poems  for  all  the  grades  of  the  school 
accompanies  the  outline. 

RecomTnendations. — ^The  survey  committee  recommends  that  the 
following  outline  be  followed  in  preparing  the  next  course  of  study : 

1.  Subject  matter — 

(a)  Grouped  about  large  topics  rather  than  individual  topics.  The  science 
group  to  include  nature  study,  geography,  physiology,  agriculture,  home  econo- 
mics and  manual  training ;  the  history  group,  history,  civics,  and  some  portions 
of  geography;  and  the  llteniture  group,  reading,  spelling,  penmanship,  lan- 
guage, grammar,  and  literature.  Mathematics  to  be  In  a  group  by  itself  as  a 
necessary  measure  for  all  the  groups. 

(6)  Such  a  selection  of  topics  within  these  large  units  as  will  be  funda- 
mentally important  and  large  in  detail. 

(r)  A  progressive  arrangement  of  topics. 

((f)  Suggestions  to  guide  the  teachers  in  the  adaptation  of  subject  matter  to 
environment. 

2.  Time  allotment — 

(fl)   Suggesticms  for  reduction  of  dasset^. 

(&)  Several  daily  programs  to  fit  schools  with  one  or  two  teachers  and  from 
three  to  eight  grades. 

8.  Material— 

(a)  List  of  material  and  names  and  addresses  of  firms  where  such  material 
can  be  purchased. 

{h)  A  well  chosen  bibliography  relating  to  subject  matter.  Name  and  ad- 
dresses of  publishers  and  price  lists. 

(c)  Suggestions  for  collection  of  local  material. 

4.  Method-— 

<o)  The  approach  of  subject  matter  through  such  problems  or  projects  as 
will  furnish  proper  motivations. 

(&)  Many  more  suggestions  on  helpful  methods  and  devices. 

(c)  More  lesson  plans. 
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The  level  of  general  culture, — The  splendid  ideals  and  cultural  in- 
heritance of  the  South  Dakotans  are  responsible  for  the  justifiable 
demand  for  a  large  element  of  cultural  education  in  all  the  schools. 
This  can  not  be  overemphasized  in  these  times  of  materialistic  tend- 
encies. While  the  survey  emphasizes  agi'iculture  for  an  agricultural 
people,  it  realizes  fully  that  no  agricultural  population  can  become 
really  great  which  neglects  the  spiritual  elements  of  an  education. 
As  will  appear  in  later  chapters,  the  South  Dakota  people  are  prob- 
ably suffering  as  much  to-day  for  the  want  of  a  high  level  of  general 
culture  as  they  do  for  the  want  of  technical  and  practical  instruction 
in  agriculture — nor  does  South  Dakota  differ  much  in  these  respects 
from  other  States. 

The  elementary  and  secondary  schools  should  be  enabled  to  give  a 
more  thoroughgoing  instruction  in  the  fundamental  elements  of  an 
education  than  most  of  the  schools  are  now  giving.  Music  and  art, 
literature  and  language,  must  continue  to  hold  prominent  place  in  the 
work  of  the  university  and  the  denominational  colleges  of  the  State. 
At  the  same  time  natural  and  social  science  and  the  other  subjects 
that  provide  scientific  knowledge  and  trained  skill  must  have  a  pro- 
portionally larger  place  in  the  schools  than  heretofore. 

Economy  and  efficiency  in  school  orgcmisation  and  in  courses  of 
instruction. — Real  economy  and  efficiency  require  that  the  small  rural 
schools  be  reorganized,  so  far  as  practicable,  as  consolidated  com- 
munity schools.  The  schools  in  the  rural  villages  should  for  similar 
reasons  plan  a  wholehearted  cooperation  with  the  outlying  agricul- 
tural districts  which  are  utilizing  these  villages  a^  trading  centers. 
This  can  best  be  accomplished  by  providing  courses  of  study  and 
means  of  instruction  suited  to  the  everyday  needs  of  both  rural  and 
village  children.  Rural  high  schools  are  urgently  needed — schools 
organized  to  meet  the  requirements  of  a  modern  agricultural  people. 
It  is  equally  true  that  the  town  high  schools  should,  at  an  early  date, 
readjust  their  work  to  meet  more  fully  the  requirements  of  their 
South  Dakota  environment. 

The  higher  educational  institutions  were  organized  in  the  days  of 
early  settlement  on  the  borders  of  the  State — chiefly  as  the  result  of 
local  demand.  A  forward-looking  State  policy  in  education  would 
carry  with  it  some  definite  modifications  in  the  prevailing  system. 
It  is  doubtless  unwise  in  a  State  like  South  Dakota,  which,  as  was 
shown  above,  requires  a  comparatively  small  number  of  persons  to 
fill  the  professions  other  than  teaching  and  the  ministry,  to  main- 
tain, as  it  now  does,  in  more  than  one  institution,  departments  or 
courses  intended  to  prepare  students  for  any  one  of  these  professions. 
This  3eems  notably  true  of  the  various  forms  of  professional  en- 
gineering, for  which  schools  or  courses  are  now  maintained  in  three 
higher  educational  institutions.    The  question  of  necessary  and  un- 
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necessary  duplication  of  schools  and  courses,  will,  however,  be  dis- 
cussed in  detail  later.  Throughout  the  gtudy  it  has  been  the  pur- 
pose to  keep  in  mind  a  State-wide  policy  of  education,  to  give  the 
commonwealth  a  type  of  instruction  and  study  courses  dictated  by 
State  requirements,  fully  efficient  and  economical  without  being 
cheap. 

Important  task  of  the  normal  schools  and  other  teacheT-training 
institutions, — The  predominance  of  agricultural  life  indicates  the 
need  for  teachers  prepared  specifically  for  teaching  in  rural  schools, 
who  can  give  school  children  instruction  leading  to  guccessful  agri- 
cultural pursuits.  South  Dakota  needs  more  than  three  times  as 
many  rural  teachers  as  city  teachers.  This  shows  clearly  what  an 
important  task  the  normal  schools,  the  agricultural  college,  and  other 
institutions  training  rural  teachers  have  in  thb  field.  The  future 
teachers  must  have  an  academic  and  professional  training  suited  to 
rural  needs  and  ample  to  educate  the  men  and  women  who,  in  their 
turn,  will  furnish  the  practical  aggressiveness,  correct  outlook  on 
life,  and  finer  idealism  spoken  of  above. 

The  schools  and  Americanization  of  the  foreign  horn. — The  world 
war  has  opened  the  eye  of  the  American  public  to  many  unwise  prac- 
tices of  long  standing  on  the  Americanization  of  alien  immigrants. 
It  has  been  brought  home  to  the  people  rather  harshly  that  many 
of  the  foreign  born  who  were  welcomed  to  American  shores  and  given 
all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  native  born  have  never  become 
fully  assimilated  as  American  citizens.  Lack  of  foresight  of  the 
general  public  and  the  Government,  failure  to  enforce  ordinary 
statute  law,  and  neglect  to  reach  the  aliens  through  the  right  type 
of  education,  explain,  in  some  measure,  present  prevailing  conditions. 
To  educate  all  its  people,  without  exception,  is  the  duty  and  right 
of  democracy.  If  the  alien  has  not  had  these  blessings  in  the  coun- 
try from  which  he  came,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Government  to  extend 
the  blessings  to  them  now ;  if  they  have  neglected  to  make  use  of  the 
schools  organized  for  them,  it  is  the  right  of  the  Government  to  de- 
mand that  they  correct  the  deficiency  at  once.  South  Dakota  has 
probably  ample  school  law  to  reach  all  who  have  neglected  to  use  the 
public  schools.  But  the  State  does  not  now  have  the  necessary  night 
schools,  part-time  schools,  and  other  kinds  of  continuation  schools 
so  much  needed  if  the  unassimilated  adult  aliens  are  to  be  reached. 
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Section  i.  GENERAL  SITUATION. 

Introduction. — An  American  girl  is  a  future  citizen  of  a  denciocracy 
and,  as  such,  needs  the  same  broad  fundamental  education  that  should 
be  provided  for  every  boy.  One  out  of  every  two  girls  will  be,  for  a 
few  years,  a  wage  earner  for  which  temporary  vocation  she  niay  or 
may  not  need  some  special  education.  Out  of  every  100  American 
women,  93  marry.  Of  these,  87  per  cent  become  mothers  and  95  per 
cent  operate  their  own  homes  by  their  own  labor.  In  South  Dakota 
there  were  listed  in  the  1915  census  118,110  women  employed  as 
housewives;  nor  did  this  include  all  women  wage  earners  who  were 
also  home  makers.  It  is  evident  that  a  girl's  education  should  include 
training  for  citizenship,  for  home  making,  and  in  some  cases  fcHr 
wage  earning. 

Wage  earning,  which  is  a  permanent  occupation  for  men,  is  but  a 
temporary  vocation  for  most  women.  Recognition  is  now  generally 
given  to  the  need  which  exists  that  all  girls  should  receive  special 
training  for  their  life  work  of  home  making  and  motherhood.  To 
afford  this  training,  home  economics  instruction  should  be  made  an 
essential  and  required  part  of  every  girl's  public-school  curricidiun. 

The  survey  committee  is  of  the  opinion  (1)  that  home  economics 
courses  should  be  required  for  all  girls  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth 
grades,  inclusive;  (2)  that  under  certain  conditions,  where  many 
girls  are  retarded  in  their  studies,  special  intensive  courses  should,  be 
offered;  (3)  that  the  rural  children  need  this  training  quite  as  much 
as  do  urban  children;  (4)  that  when  normal  schools  accept  students 
from  the  eighth  grade  these  students  should  also  be  required  to  carry 
one  full  year  of  home  economics;  (5)  that  it  is  right  to  give  univer- 
sity women  the 'opportunity  to  pursue  thorough  courses  in  home 
economics;  and  (6)  that  the  conditions  upon  which  the  State  Agri- 
cultural College  is  founded  obligates  that  institution  to  maintain  for. 
women  courses  in  home  economics,  in  all  respects  equal  in  rank  and 
quality  to  degree  courses  offered  in  agriculture  and  engineering. 

Home    economics   as   now    organized   m'  South    DaJcota    public 
schools, — South  Dakota  has  already   made  good  advancement  in. 
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teaching  home  economics  in  its  public  schools.  Forty-four  towns  and 
cities  have  organized  departments  of  home  economics  and  several 
consolidated  schools  have  made  some  effort  to  introduce  certain 
phases  of  this  subject.  Little  effort  has  been  made  to  teach  the  sub- 
ject in  the  one-teacher  rural  schools,  although  the  State  course  of 
study  offers  suggestions  on  this  subject. 

In  a  few  schools  home  economics  is  taught  in  high  school  only ;  but 
the  prevailing  custom  in  South  Dakota  city  schools  is  to  introduce 
either  food  courses  or  clothing  courses  or  both  in  the  seventh  grade. 
Five  schools  report  teaching  sewing  in  the  fifth  grade,  and  three  have 
sewing  in  grades  below  the  fifth. 

It  is  customary,  in  schools  giving  work  in  home  economics,  to  re- 
quire all  girls  to  take  this -while  in  the  grades  and  to  place  home 
economics  on  the  optional  list  in  the  high  school. 

The  size  of  classes  varies  from  3  to  38  pupils  and  in  time  from  85 
minutes  once  a  week  in  some  grades  to  90  minutes  daily  in  some  high 
schools.  It  is  common  practice  to  allow  only  one  45-minute  period 
per  week  for  either  cooking  or  sewing  in  the  elementary  grades. 
Sometimes  the  two  subjects  alternate,  so  that  a  student  sews  45  min- 
utes one  week  and  cooks  45  minutes  the  alternate  week. 

Weaknesses  in  the  present  systein.~The  short,  infrequent  periods 
BOW  alloted  to  home  economics  in  the  elementary  grades  is  one  of  the 
chief  weaknesses  of  the  work.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  work  in  the 
high  school  is  usually  elective,  frequently  poorly  scheduled,  often 
hampered  by  the  grouping  of  girls  of  unequal  preparation  and  by 
failure  in  securing  cooperation  of  other  departments  with  that  of 
home  economics.  These  difficulties  may  be  due  to  indifference  or  to 
lack  of  recognition  of  the  importance  of  the  subject. 

Preparation  of  teachers  in  home  eeonomies, — There  were  33  replies 
to  the  questionnaire  sent  to  the  secondary  school  teachers  of  the  sub- 
ject. These  teachers  were  trained  at  various  institutions  in  the  fol- 
lowing numbers : 

State  ^cultural  College  of  South  Dakota 3 

University  of  South  Dakota .^ 

Stout  Institute,  Menomonle,  Wis 8 

Iowa  State  A^icultural  Collefte 2 

Kansas  State  Agricultural  College 2 

University  of  Minnesota 2 

Milwaukee-Do^^ er  College.  Milwaukee,  Wis ^_j ?, 

Thomas  Normal  School,  Detroit.  Mich 2 

Valley  City  Normal,  North  Dakota 1 

University  of  Iowa 1 

St.  Lawrence  University,  New  York 1 

Colunihia  University,  New  York  City 1 

Yankton   College 1 

Not  designated L 1 
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A  study  of  the  record  of  preparation  of  home  economics  teachers 
for  high  schools  leads  to  two  di;5tinct  impressions:  (1)  That  many  of 
them  are  not  graduates  of  four-j'ear  college  courses;  and  (2)  that  the 
majority  of  the-teachers  have  received  their  training  outside  of  South 
Dakota,  althbugh  citizens  of  South  Dakota  during  their  college  years. 

The  first  conclusion  leads  to  the  belief  that  home  economics  will 
never  receive  fair  consideration  from  other  high  school  departments 
until  the  same  degree  of  collegiate  preparation  is  required  for  the 
teacher  of  the  one  as  for  that  of  the  other. 

The  second  conclusion  (that  many  have  pursued  courses  at  schools 
of  other  States)  points  to  some  weakness  in  the  higher  educational 
institutions  of  South  Dakota.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  these 
teachers  were  residents  of  other  States  and  came  into  South  Dakota 
for  employment,  but  there  is  evidence  that  many  South  Dakota  young 
people  have  not  highly  valued  the  training  offered  in  their  own  State 
educational  institutions. 

A  further  discussion  of  teacher  training  in  home-  economics  will  be 
found  in  the  chapter  relating  to  the  Agricultural  College  of  South 
Dakota. 

Difficulties  now  existing  in  thfi,  adminisfration  of  home  eeo- 
n^ymics. — ^The  teachers  realize  the  difficulties  under  which  some  of 
them  are  teaching.  This  is*  evidenced  by  many  expressions  of  their 
needs  in  the  replies  to  a  questionnaire  sent  them.  The  commonest 
desire  is  for  longer  and  more  frequent  home  economics'  periods  in 
the  elementary  grades  and  that  the  subject  shall  be  required  in  all 
high  schools. 

Many  state  that  they  need  added  equipment  and  some  need  better 
rooms.  These  are  but  natural  conditions  in  a  young  and  rapidly 
growing. State,  and  are  deficiencies  that  should  be  corrected;  but  they 
may  be  temporary  and  are  not  necessarily  fundamental. 

The  lack  of  adequate  educational  equipment,  reference  books,  and 
textbooks  can  not  be  so*  lightly  overlooked.  The  cost  of  these  is  com- 
paratively small  and  the  rapid  increase  in  school  attendance  can  not 
be  given  as  an  excuse  for  either  the  negligence  or  the  indifference 
which  causes  the  absence  of  these  minor  but  important  supplies  and 
equipment. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  a  teacher  giving  daily  instruction  in  high 
school  English  II,  high  school  English  IV,  Grerman,  botany,  physi- 
ology, and  seventh,  and  eighth  grade  home  economics  should.be  forced 
to  say,  "  She  had  read  no  books  since  she  began  teaching."  Such  a 
schedule  of  work  is  alike  unfair  to  teacher  and  pupils.  It  is  the  most 
extreme  type  of  waste  of  human  ability  and  vitality.  To  prepare  ader 
quately  five  different  subjects  each  evening  is  too  great  a  requirement 
to  make  of  any  teacher  after  she  has  taught  five  full  hours  during 
the  day.    Such  a  teacher  will  wear  herself  out  and  break  in  health 
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or  she  will  look  for  another  position  or  settle  down  to  do  as  little  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  a  common  fault  in  South 
Dakota  that  the  home  economics  teachers  have  been  assigned  to  too 
iiyiny  other  subjects. 

Advancement  while  in  service. — Not  only  must  a  home-  economics 
teacher  have  adequate  preparation  before  employment,  but  her  growth 
in  knowledge  and  teaching  ability  should,  be  continuous  while  in  the 
service.  Her  growth  is  dependent  upon  the  extent  and  variety  of 
her  reading,  upon  her  participation  in  teachers'  associations  main- 
tained in  her  city,  county.  State  and  Nation,  and  in  her  graduate 
study  at  summer  schools  or  during  periods  of  leave  of  absence. 

With  but  few  exceptions  the  home  economics  teachers  are  reading 
eome  of  the  most  approved  educational  books.  One  teacher  states 
that  she  has  not  time  to  read — a  fact  that  is  perfectly  evident  when 
her  daily  schedule  is  studied. 

Twenty  teachers  are  reading  the  American  Home  Economics 
Journal ;  10  are  reading"  the  Literary  Digest,  while  others  are  readers 
of  the  Independent,  World's  Work,  National  Geographic  Magazine, 
Review  of  Reviews,  and  Educational  Review.  This  speaks  well  for 
the  intellectual  efforts  these  teachers  are  making  and  will  lead  to  in- 
creased efficiency. 

All  but  six  of  these  teachers  have  joined  one  or  more  educational 
associations.  Not  so  many  are  members  of  the  home  economics  asso- 
ciations as  could  be  desired,  but  it  is  probably  partly  due  to  their 
newness  in  this  line  of  work. 

The  home  economics  teachers  of  South  Dakota  are  most  of  them 
new  in  their  positions  and  only  just  out  of  school,  which  may  explain 
why  few  have  carried  graduate  courses. 

Present  methods  in  teaching  home  economics.— -At  present  almost 
all  food  instruction  in  South  Dakota  consists  of  small  recipe  cooking, 
the  products  of  which  are  immediately  eaten.  A  child  is  not  critical 
of  the  result  of  her  own  labor,  nor  is  she  a  fair  judge  of  the  quality 
of  cooked  foods.  This  method  of  disposal  of  laboratory  products  is 
objectionable.  It  stimulates  greed  and  selfishness.  Food  is  wasted 
if  eaten  when  not  needed.  There  is  no  stimulus  to  excel  because  there 
is  no  one  to  know  of  success  or  failure.  It  is  undesirable  that  children 
eat  at  odd  times  and  between  meals.  The  repeated  use  of  very  small 
quantities  of  food  materials  fails  to  give  the  judgment  and  dexterity 
needed  in  the  preparation  of  family-sized  quantities. 

Some  notable  exceptions  to  this  small  recipe  method  were  ob- 
served. In  Aberdeen,  Sioux  Falls,  and  Pierre,  the  students  regularly 
prepare  a  daily  school  luncheon,  while  at  Madison  and  some  other 
places  the  children  bring  supplies  from  home  and  take  the  finished 
product  for  home  use.    In  all  cases  the  cooked  food  should  meet  a 
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real  need  and  the  children  should  receive  the  incentive  which  comes 
from  the  approbation,  of  others. 

In  a  few  places  in  South  Dakota  "  model  "  sewing  is  given.  Hand- 
work with  no  machine  work  often  remains  in  the  elementary  school 
course.  This  is  not  so  much  the  fault  of  the  teacher  as  it  is  of  tHe 
school  board  which  fails  to  supply  sewing  machines  and  suitable 
rooms  for  teaching  valuable  courses  in  garment  making.  The  use  of 
the  sewing  nuichine  and  the  commercial  pattern  should  be  taught  in 
the  sixth,  and  each  succeeding  grade. 

To  teach  neat  and  effective  hand  and  machine  work  and  also  the 
intelligent  choice  and  preparation  of  food  is  desirable,  but  foods  and 
clothing  do  not  inchide  all  of  home  economics.  Almost  without  ex- 
ception the  school  boards  and  instructors  in  home  economics  in  South 
Dakota  have  overlooked  the  importance  of  teaching  household  ac- 
counting, home  management,  home  administration,  home  nursing, 
and  household  sanitation.  They  have  ignored  the  need  of  careful  in- 
struction in  personal  hygiene.  Yet  much  of  home  economics  is  but 
an  intensified  study  of  hygiene.  Each  c6urse  given,  be  it  food, 
clothing,  or  home  administration,  must  be-  based  upon  certain  ele- 
mental truths,  and  must  be  taught  with  especial  emphasis  upon  the 
health  aspects  of  the  subject. 

Courses  of  study, — South  Dakota  devotes  six  pages  of  the  ele- 
mentary scliool  course  of  study  to  "  Domestic  science  and  gardenings" 
but  three  pages  of  the  six  give  a  mere  exposition  of  home  economics 
subject  matter,  and  as  a  part  of  the  course  of  study  could  be  con- 
densed into  one  quarter  page.  So  far  as  could  be  discovered  no 
teacher  of  elementary  grade  home  economics  in  cities  or  towns  was 
following  this  course,  which  is  denominated  "A  practical  rural  school 
course."  No  other  course  is  suggested  for  the  use  of  teachers  in  ele- 
mentary grades. 

There  is  no  imiform  course  in  home  economics  for  high  schools. 
At  present  each  teacher  plans  her  own  course,  which  under  such  con- 
ditions varies  from  year  to  year  with  the  changing  of  teachers. 

Su<fgesfed  modi-fication  and  irnqyToverrw/ntS'  in  the  orgardzati'OTh  wnd 
admiimtration  of  Koine  economics. — South  Dakota  should  have  a 
State  course  of  study  for  home  economics  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools.  This  course  should  progi*ess  toward  uniform  re- 
sults, but  there  should  be  opportunity  for  adaptation  to  community 
and  school  needs  and  conditions. 

Particular  problems  should  not  be  required  by  this  course,  hut 
definite  principles  with  State-wide  application  should  be  presented  in 
orderly  and  logical  sequence. 

Such  a  course  when  once  inaugurated  will  bring  to  the  service 
better  prepared  teachers;  it  will  enable  pupils  to  transfer  from  one 
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school  to  another  without  delay  or  repetition  of  work;  and  it  will; 
make  possible  adjustment  of  advanced  home  economics  ccmrses  in  the 
State  institutions  of  higher  education. 

TiToe  aUowa'iice  on  home  eronamics. — The  following  time  allow- 
ance for  home  economics  is  recommended  for  all  graded  schools : 

Fifth  and  sixth  grades :  Forty -five  minutes  four  times  each  week  or 
one  and  one-half  hour  periods  twice  each.  week. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grudes :  Seven  45-minute  periods.  It  is  desir- 
able that  these  be  given  as  three  periods  of  one  and  one-half  hours 
each  and  one  prepared  lesson  period,  or  that  two  entire  half  days  be 
given  to  home  economics  each  week. 

If  the  financial  condition  of  a  school  community  is  such  that 
home  economics  can  not  be  maintained  in  both  elementary  and  high 
schools,  then  it  should  be  supported,  in  the  grades  alone  until  there 
are  funds  sufficient  for  a  complete  course.  So  many  children  l<jave 
school  that  it  is  imperative  that  some  training-  be  given  early  in  the 
course. 

One  year  of  home  economics  should  be  required  of  all  high-school 
girls.  This  should  be  in  the  ninth  grade  and  should  be  so  taught  as 
to  be  equal  to  one  full  unit  of  work.  It  may  consist  of  six  laboratory 
hourSy  two  class-room  hours,  and  two  hours  for  study,  or  it  may  be 
given  as  five  double  periods  weekly,  with  time  taken  during  these  for 
recitations  and  discussions.  Electives  in  home  economics  should  bo 
offered  in  the  upper  three  years  of  high-school  work  in  the  larger 
city  schools.  It  is  probable  that  much  better  results  will  be  attained 
in  the  smaller  towns  if.  efforts  be  made  to  make  the  elementary  and 
first  high-school  year  of  greater  excellence  rather  than  to  multiply 
courses  in  home  economics  for  advanced  classes. 

Textbooks. — Textbooks  for  home  economics  teaching  should  be 
adopted  for  elementary  schools  and  for  high  schools.  While  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  find  textbooks  that  exactly  meet  the  needs  of  all 
localities  or  present  material  in  exactly  the  order  desired  by  each 
teacher,  it  must  be  conceded,  that  a  less-than-perfect  textbook,  sup- 
plemented by  notes  and  assigned  readings,  carries  an  elementary  or 
high  school  student  farther  along  any  line  than  will  dictated  notes 
and  copied  material. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  studies  of  the  type  for  home  economics 
and  with  young  teachers  such  as  now  are  employed  for  this  subject. 
Of  33  teachers  of  home  economics  reporting  as  employed  in  South 
Dakota,  four  accepted  their  present  position  since  January  1,  1918, 
17  during  1917,  four  in  1916,  three  in  1915,  three  in  1914  and  two  in 
1913. 

No  consistent  course  of  instruction  can  be  maintained  without 
standard  textbooks  when  the  personnel  of  the  teaching  force  changes 
so  frequently. 
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Content  of  courses. — Fifth  grade:  Home  economics  in  the  fifth 
grade  should  consist  of  lessons  in  sewing  and  in  housekeeping.  In  a 
well-organized  school  system  all  children  will  have  had  primary 
manual  arts  in  the  first  four  grades.  They  will  know  how  to  use 
scissors  and  other  common  tools  and  will  have  become  interested  in 
the  work  of  their  hands. 

From  the  first  lessons  in  sewing,  there  should  be  presented  a  definite 
purpose  for  every  effort  they  are  taught  to  make.  It  is  at  this  age 
that  a  girl  readily  learns  to  crochet,  knit,  make  tatting,  and  work 
designs  in  cross  stitch.  AH  sewing  during  the  fifth  grade  will  be  by 
hand.  It  should  be  on  small  problems,  that  each  may  be  completed 
before  the  child  becomes  weary  and  discouraged. 

Children  interested  in  dolls  may  be  given  problems  in  doll  gar^ 
ments,  but  usually  the  child  of  11  or  12  prefers  making  some- 
thing of  actual  use.  Too  often  the  intelligence  and  ability  of  a  child 
is -underestimated.  If  given  a  task  worth  while  she  is  interested  and 
will  learn  quickly.  The  girls  should  sew  for  45  minutes  three  times 
each  week.  Dexterity  is  developed,  and  the  speediness  with  which 
their  problems  are  completed  stimulates  the  student  to  further  effort 
There  is  little  to  cause  wonder  that  girls  failed  to  enjoy  sewing  when 
they  had  but  one  lesson  in  two  weeks,  and  were  able  to  see  few  results 
after  many  weeks  of  periodical  effort. 

If  possible,  the  sewing  in  the  fifth  grade  should  be  given  by  a  spe- 
cial teacher.  There  are,  occasionally,  grade  teachers  who  are  deft  in 
the  use  of  the  needle  and  really  enjoy  teaching  sewing,  but  usually 
the  room  teacher  is  less  efficient  in  this  line  than  in  her  usual  work 
There  is  opportunity  to  correlate  sewing  with  several  other  subjects 
in  this  grade.    The  result  is  an  increased  interest  in  each. 

The  function  of  sewing  instruction  in  the  grades  is  first  to  familiar- 
ize the  child  with'  the  tools  used  and  to  develop  manual  dexterity. 
This,  with  instruction  concerning  the  growth  of  cotton  and  fiax,  the 
life  of  the  silkworm,  and  simple  weaving  processes,  is  about  all  that 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  fifth  grade. 

One-fourth  of  the  time  for  home  economics  in  the  fifth  grade 
should  be  devoted  to  housekeeping.  Few  mothers  would  choose  cook- 
ing as  the  first  part  of  home-making  to  be  taught  eleven-year  old 
girls.  Kather,  the  natural  method  of  introducing  a  child  to  home 
making,  is  to  teach  her  to  make  a  bed,  set  a  table,  clear  off  a  table, 
wash  dishes,  duM  furniture  and  arrange  household  articles  in  an  at- 
tractive manner.  Less  judgment  is  required  in  the  discharge  of  these 
duties  than  in  food  preparation.  The  more  immediate  tangible  re- 
sults appeal  to  the  younger  child. 

Equipment  for  teaching  home  economics  will  not  be  considered 
adequate  if  there  be  only  tables^  sewing  machines,  commercially  made 
cooking  desks  and  cooking  utensils.    In  order  to  teach  home  making 
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by  means  of  bed  making,  table  setting,  dusting,  etc.,  it  becomes  es- 
sential that  there  be  a  bed  to  make,  a  table  to  set  and  a  room  to  ar- 
range and.  dust. 

A  small  house,  an  apartment  or  a  teacher's  dining  room  or  rest 
room  becomes  part  of  the  essential  equipment  for  the  Satisfactory 
teaching  of  home  economic^; 

Sixth  grade. — ^The  sixth  grade  home  economics  course  should  con- 
sist of  sewing  and  food  preparation. 

The  sewing  teacher  should  review  the  methods  taught  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  making  applications  to  new  problems.  The  introduction 
to  the  use  of  the  machine  and  of  the  commercial  pattern  belongs  in 
this  second  year  of  sewing. 

The  problems  chosen  should  again  be  small  enough  to  be  completed 
in  reasonable  time.  The  articles  made  should  be  such  as  the  child,  or 
some  member  of  the  family  or  other  person  can  actually,  use. 

In  the  food  preparation  class  the  housekeeping  lessons  of  the  fifth 
grade  should  be  reviewed  and  ability  developed  to  follow  accurately 
a  simple  recipe,  to  combine  the  ingredients  and  to  regulate  the  heat 
in  the  ordinary  processes  of  cooking. 

This  cooking  should  be  with  small  quantities.  Because  of  the  in- 
experience of  the  child,  some  poor  products  and  some  food  waste  are 
inevitable.  The  small  quantities  used  reduce  the  waste  to  the  mini- 
mum, at  the  same  time  making  easier  for  the  child  the  manipulation 
of  the  materials  and  the  use  of  the  cooking  utensils.  The  time  al- 
lowed for  food  preparation  lessons  should  not'  be  less  than  1^  hours. 
This  makes  possible  the  completion  of  the  processes  involved  in  the 
preparation  of  any  dish,  affords  time  for  explanations  and  inquiries 
by  the  teacher,  and  gives  opportunity  for  nice  dish  washing  and 
kitchen  cleaning,  as  well  as  time  for  orderly  serving  and  eating  of 
the  food. 

Seventh  and  eighth  grade  courses. — ^Many  children  leave  school 
without  entering  the  high  school.  Recognizing  this  and  also  that  in 
the  early  adolescent  period  girls  are  more  interested  in  all  that  relates 
to  household  matters  than  in  their  earlier  years,  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  home  economics  should  receive  especial  stress. 

The  technique  of  food  preparation,  garment  making,  and  house- 
keeping should  be  perfected  and,  in  addition,  a  broader  comprehen- 
sion of  reasons  for  processes  and  the  relation  of  the  study  of  home 
problems  to  other  subjects  should  be  developed.  Food  3tudy  should 
be  correlated  with  arithmetic,  agriculture,  geography,  and  language. 
Garment  making  with  geography,  arithmetic,  language,  and  drawing. 

In  all  cases  the  articles  produced  by  these  classes  should  be  for 
actual  use  and  should  meet  some  existing  need.  Personal  adornment 
should  not  be  the  incentive  for  sewing  nor  selfish  satisfaction  the 
motive  for  food  preparation. 
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The  sewing  may  be  for  personal  use  if  the  garments  are  needed. 
The  problems  chosen  should  be  such  as  the  community  life  makes 
desirable.  Not  only  should  garments  be  made,  but  their  cost  in  ma- 
terial ^and  time  should  be  computed  and  the  comparison  made  between 
the  i*eady-to-wear  and  the  houie-made  garment. 

Elementary  home  nursing,  hpme  sanitation  and  household  account- 
ing should  be  taught  during  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Practi- 
cal experience  in  buying  should  be  given  so  often  that  an  ability  to 
discriminate  and  judge  of  foods  and  fabrics  may  be  developed. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  eighth  grade  of  school  work  certain 
attainments  should  have  been  reached  by  all  girls.  Besides  ordi- 
nary scholastic  accomplishments  th.ey  should  be  able  to  do  certain 
things  for  themselves  and  their  homes  and  should  understand  the 
relation  of  th^ir  home  to  the  community. 

A  girl  of  fourteen  or  one  having  finished  the  eighth  grade,  should 
be  able  to  choose  and  purchase  the  material  for  her  own  plain  clothes 
and  to  make  her  own  undergarments  and  wash  dresses;  she  should 
have  developed  a  pride  in  the  care  and  repair  of  her  own  wardrobe; 
she  should  know  how  to  assist  in  the  household  and  should  enjoy 
having  the  care  of  her  own  roc^n ;  she  should  be  able  to  plan  a  simple 
meal  economically^  purchase  the  foods  and  cook  and  serve  the  same 
in  an  expeditious  and  ^tisf actory  manner. 

Cooperation  of  the  mothers  with  the  efforts  of  the  teachersr  is 
necessary  in  order  that  the  pupils  may  have  enoouragement  at  home 
to  practice  that  which  is*  taught  at  school.  It  is  doubtful  if  school 
credit  in  home  economics  can  be  given  for  home  work.  Credit  for 
home  work  presupposes  frequent  supervision,  and  to  do  this  in  hmne 
economics  there  is  necessarily  an  intrusion  upon  the  privacy  and 
personal  problems  of  the  home.  This,  no  school  official  has  a  right 
to  attempt.  Uninspected  home  work  with  school  credit  is  eminently 
imfair.  The  honest  mother  and.  daughter  will  suffer  in  comparison 
with  those  of  more  elastic  consciences,  and  the  daughter  of  a  mother 
with  high  standards  for  workmanship  will  be  at  a  disadvantage  with 
those  whose  mothers'  ideas  of  excellence  are  lax. 

High  school  Ju/me  econoTnics, — ^The  ninth  year  at  school  shonld 
complete  the  required  hom^  economics  work.  After  the  ninth  year 
there  will  need  to  be,  in.  the  larger  cities,  elective  courses.  The  stu- 
dent pursuing  a  commercial  course- can*  not  afford  more  time  for  home 
economics  training,  neither  can  the  girl  who  has  a  reasonable  expec- 
tation of  being  abte  to  enter  a  college  or  university  or  normal  school. 
The  young  woman  whose  future  is  undetermined,  or  who  will  prob- 
ably remain  in  her  home,  may  well  elect  a  four  years'  course  in  home 
economics,  and  for  her  these  elective  high  school  courses  may  be  es- 
tablished. 
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The  ninth  grade  or  last  year  of  required  home  economics  study 
should  be  based  upon  the  previous  four  years  of  grade  work.  It 
should  be  a  survey  course  equivalent  to  one  full  unit  course  and 
should  be  allotted  the  equivalent  of  daily  double  periods.  Foods, 
clothing,  hygiene,  and  home  administration  should  divide  the  time. 
Each  may  be  given  the  equivalent  of  one-half  of  one  semester  of 
class  time  with  the  laboratory  periods  equally  divided  between  gar- 
ment making,  food  pre{faration,  and  housekeeping.  Local  school 
conditions  may  well  dcterniine  whether  these  subjects  shall  alternate 
throughout  the  week,  or  occupy  all  the  time  of  alternate  weeks,  or 
be  assigned-  to  seasonal  periods.  In  general,  it  is  most  desirable  to 
give  the  practical  work  in  sewing  in  the  first  nine  weeks*  of  the  fall 
semester  and  the  last  nine  weeks  of  the  spring  semester,  thus  leaving 
the  18  mid-year  weeks  for  food  preparation.  If  the  teachers'  in 
chai^  of  this  work  are  broadly  and  well  trained  such  a-  plan*  works 
well,  but  if  the  teachers  are  over  specialized  and  can  teach  only  foods 
or  only  clothing,  then  it  will  be  necessary  to  alternate  the  classes  so 
that  all  teachers  may  be  continuously  employed. 

Laboratory  food  products  shpuld  be  used  in  the  school  lunch  room 
and  for  teachers'  lunches,  receptions,  dinners,  etc. 

Supplemental  paid  help  will  be  needed  in  any  lunch  room  supply- 
ing 50  or  more  lunches  per  day. 

It  is  here  suggested  that  the  sewing  course  shall  be-  based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  students  knpw  how  to  do  plain  hand  sowing, 
use  a  commercial  pattern,  anji  operate  a  sewing  machine  and  are 
acquainted  with  different  fabrics  and  weaves. 

There  should  be  a  revie«¥  of  handwork,  machine  work,  and  com- 
mercial pattern  use  by  som^  simple  problem  such  as  the  making  of  a 
gingham  garment  for  a  child. 

A  further  review  of  the  above  and  also  the  choice  and  application 
of  trimming  can  bo  given  oh  a  problem  such  as  the  making  of  a 
muslin  gown.  Since  the  use  of  the  electric  motqr  for  home  sewing 
machinos  is  becoming  common,  the  use  of  a  motor-driven  machine 
should  be  taught  at  this  time  in  the  course. 

An  advanced  knowledge  of  color,  design,  anrf  textiles  may  be  do- 
velopod  by  the  problem  of  a  serge  school  dress  or  the  remaking  of  a 
woolen  dress  or  skirt. 

There  should  be  at  least  one  problem  involving  cleaning  and,  if 
possible,  dyeing. 

There  should  bo  one  problem  consisting  of  work  for  others  rather 
than  for  self.  This  might,  for  the  present,  well  be  for  the  Eed  Cross, 
Belgian  Relief.  Associated  Charities,  or  for  local  needy  children. 

One  or  more  general  problems  necessitating  the  cooperation  of  all 
members  of  the  class  should  be  required.    This  may  be  rug  making. 
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quilt  making,  hemming  household  linen,  or  making  costumes  for  som€ 
school  play.  Ability  to  work  well  with  others  and  happily  for  others 
is  a  characteristic  so  desirable  that  no  school  should  fail  to  develop 
this  in  every  way  possible. 

X'nless  the  teaching  of  homa  economics  functions  in  .the  home  life 
of  the  students  it  is  of  little  value.  A  student  in  clothing  should  be 
more  suitably  clothed  with  garments  kept  in  better  repair  than  one 
without  this  training.  The  value  of  courses  should  be  evidenced  by 
more  simple,  conservative  and  appropriate  garments-  chosen  and 
worn  by  the  students. 

A  similar  development  of  taste  and  judgment  should  be  evidenced 
in  regard  to  food,  house  furnishing,  and  housekeeping. 

The  mastery  of  technique  results  in  greater  pleasure  in  aoctHii- 
plishment. 

Whether  a  girl  elects  business,  industrial,  or  academic  courses,  she 
will  always  need  the  insti^uction  received  in'  the  required  home  eco- 
nomics courses. 

When  a  business  woman,  her  training  will  have  prepared  her  to 
buy  suitable  clothes  and  to  care  for  them;  to  select  proper  food  to 
nuiintain  her  body  at  a  maximum  degree  of  efficiency;  and  so  to  con- 
trol her  environment  that  her  surroundings  may  not  imperil  her 
health. 

Elective  high-school  home  economics  course. — Elective  high-schod 
home  economics  courses  should  be  paralleled  by  science  courses  whidi 
become  required  courses  for  all  students  electing  the  home  economics. 
These  science  courses  should  be  chemistry,  phygics,  bieSegy,  and 
physiology.  In  addition  to  these,  there  should  be  a  required  one-year 
course  of  advanced  art  for  all  students  pursuing  the  elective  home 
economics  course. 

This  elective  course  may  well  include  advanced  dressmaking,  ad- 
vanced food^  courses,  invalid  cooking,  lunch  room  cookery,  house- 
hold sanitation  and  administration,  and  the  home  care  of  the  sick. 

The  above-suggested  courses  do  not  include  trade  training  for 
women.  Many  of  the  industries  in  which  women  are  employed  are 
evolutions  of  household  employments,  but  home  economics  instruc- 
tion can  be  considered  only  as  a  prevocational  training  for  these 
wage-earning  vocations.  A  demand  for  special  trade  coui-ses  in  the 
high  school  of  South  Dakota  in  the  near  future  and  the  maintenance 
of  such  instruction  is  made  possible  by  the  Federal  vocational  educa- 
tion law. 

Home  economizes  in  the  consolidated  rural  schools, — Consolidated 
rural  schools  need  neither  less  home  economics  nor  home  econoxniGB 
of  a  quality  different  from  that  here  recommended  for  the  aty  or 
town  school. 
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The  instruction  should  be  presented  from  a  different  point  of  view. 
The  problems  selected  should  be  chosen  because  applicable  to  local 
rural  conditions  but  the  fundamental  j^rinciples  underlying  home- 
making  apply  alike  to  city  and  rural  homes. 

An  illustration  in  regard  to  the  variation  of  the  instruction  in 
home  economics  could  be  illustrated  by  lessons  upon  vegetables.  In 
the  city  questions  of  purchase  and  storage  in  small  quantities  would 
precede  discussions  as  to  use,  while  in  the  rural  school  questions  of 
home  production  and  storage  in  large  quantities  would  be  consid- 
ered before  questions  of  use. 

Sanitary  milk  supplies,  laws  relating  to  marketing  milk,  etc.,  would 
be  taught  in  towns;  but  in  the  country  the  production  of  sanitary 
milk,  its  care,  handling,  storage  and  use  would  be  stressed. 

In  towns  city  water  systems  would  be  considered,  with  general 
water  sources  and  supplies  incidentally  taught,  while  in  rural  com- 
munities the  source  of  water  for  farm  homes,  the  preservation  of  the 
purity  of  same,  the  storage  of  household  water,  and  the  introduction 
of  water  into  the  house  would  be  especially  emphasized. 

In  town  the  municipal  methods  of  sewage  and  waste  disposal  would 
be  discussed  at  length,  with  minor  consideration  for  the  household 
disposal  of  waste  materials. 

In  the  country,  whiere  each  householder  becomes  responsible  for  the 
sanitary  conditions  surrounding  his  home,  greater  care  in  teaching 
sanitation  would  be  necessary. 

In  the  grades  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth,  inclusive,  town  and  coun- 
try children  should  receive  the  same  number  of  hours  of  instruction, 
and  one  group  ghould  not  have  a  better  course  than  the  other,  but  all 
should  have  their  lessons  correlated  with  their  life  experiences  and 
especially  adapted  to  their  environment. 

Home  economics  in  the  one-teacher  rural  school. — The  girls  of  the 
one-teacher  school  merit  as  much  and  as  good  training  in  home- 
making  as  do  their  more  fortunate  friends  who  have  the  opportunity 
of  attending  a  graded  school^  It  is  manifestly  impossible  for  one 
teacher  to  teach  all  grades  and  all  branches  with  the  same  emphasis 
and  with  the  same  efficiency  as  could  eight  teachers  each  in  charge  of 
but  one  grade.  Hence  home  economics  courses  must  be  modified  and 
adapted  to  meet  the  conditions  of  instruction  existing  in  one-teacher 
schools. 

There  are  three  ways  by  which  the  subjects  relating  to  home- 
making  may  be  taught:  (1)  By  the  school  teacher  employed  in  the 
school:  (2)  by  a  special  teacher  shared  by  five  or  more  schools;  and 
(3)  by  certain  women  in  the  community.  This  last  arrangement  is 
known  as  the  "  Crete  plan  "  because  first  effectively  used  at  Crete, 
Nebr. 

79888"*— 18 8 
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In  certain  sections  of  the  United  States  there  is  a  iourth  possibSitr 
of  the  rural  girl  acquiring  special  information  concerning  household 
arts.  Where  there  is  a  well-organized  "  farm  bureau  "  with  a  special 
woman  in  charge  of  clubs-  for  women  and  girls  much  good  instruc- 
tion can  be  given  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  food  preservation  in  con- 
nection with  these  clubs.  At  places  the  local  teachers  have  been 
retained  during  the  summer  vacation  period  and  employed  as  sab- 
agents  in  club  work,  thus  continuing  the  relationship  of  teacher  and 
child  throughout  the  year. 

When  the  school  system  of  South  Dakota  is  reorganized  and  all 
employed  teachers  are  adequately  prepared,  it  will  be  possible  to 
require  that  every  rural  teacher  have  some  home  economics  training: 
Until  that  time  the  best  that  can  be  secured  for  the  rural  child  taugiit 
by  the  local  teacher  is  conscientious  teaching  from  a  good  textbook 
gn  home  economics  subjects. 

As  elsewhere  stated  home  economics  includes  the  study  of  sanita- 
tion, foods,  clothing,  and  household  management,  as  well  as  other 
subjects.  The  theoretical  instruction  in  regard  to  sanitation  and  foods 
is  needed  equally  by  boys  and  girls  in  rural  homes.  Instruction  in 
these  two  subjects  should  be  given  in  alternate  years  to  the  pupils  in 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  but  sanitary  practices  should  be  in- 
sisted upon  at  all  times.  Each  day  will  offer  opportunities  to  stress 
the  right  use  of  foods. 

Manual  arts  in  the  four  lower  grades  leads  naturally  to  sewing  fof 
the  girls  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  grades  and  elementary  agriculture 
for  the  boys  of  these  grades.  A  little  time  spent  daily  upon  the* 
studies  or  a  longer  time  on  Friday  afternoon  makes  steady  progress 
possible. 

Home  work  in  these  subjects  may  be  required  and  graded,  bid 
must  be  tested  by  skill  in  tasks  done  at  school  before  school  credit  can 
be  given.  Without  the  cooperation  of  the  parents  of  the  district  it  is 
almost  impossible  to  attain  completely  satisfactory  results  from  home 
economics  instruction  in  the  one-teacher  school. 

By  dividing  the  time  of  a  special  teacher  of  home  econonaics  be- 
tween several  schools,  most  effective  teactiing  of  both  agriculture  and 
home  economics  is  made  possible.  By  this  method  the  special  teacher 
relieves  the  regular  teacher  of  half  pf  the  pupils  and  enables  her  to 
give  special  instruction  to  the  section  remaining  with  her. 

The  "  Crete  "  plan  of  teaching  home  economics  depends  for  its 
success  upon  the  cooperation,  ability,  and  good  will  of  the  women  of 
the  district.  Each  woman  in  the  school  organization  agrees  to  meel 
a  group  of  the  girls  at  certain  times.  The  girls  go  to  the  homes  for 
their  instruction.  The  woman  who  is  an  expert  bread  maker  teaches 
bread  making;  the  expert  milk  and  butter  woman  teaches  that  sub- 
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ject;  the  woman  who  is  most  successful  with  meats  or  soups  or  des- 
serts agrees  to  instruct  in  her  specialty;  while  those  women  who  are 
experts  in  needlework  give  their  services  to  the  neighborhood  girls 
at  stated  times. 

When  the  county  agents,  working  under  the  Smith-Lever  Act, 
have  time  and  facilities  for  the  organization  and  systematic  instruc- 
tion of  rural  clubs,  and  when  this  club  work  can  be  progressively 
maintained  for  a  series  of  years,  much  good  instruction  in  certain 
phases  of  home  economics  can  be  given  the  rural  girls. 

The  special  teacher,  the  adoption  of  the  Crete  plan,  and  depend- 
ence upon  club  organizations  all  involve  so  many  different  factors 
that  they  are  the  exceptional  rather  than  the  usual  methods  of  se- 
curing home  economics  in  the  one-room  school.  The  means  most 
often  effective  will  be  found  to  be  the  willing  teacher  supplied  with 
a  good  textbook  and  making  full  use  of  the  opportunities  offered  of 
connecting  instruction  in  foods  and  sanitation  with,  the  daily  service 
of  a  hot  lunch. 

The  older  girls  will  learn  to  assume  responsibility  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  lunch  and  the  procurement  of  supplies.  The  girls  next  in 
age  will  learn  simple  lessons  in  correct  food  preparation  in  cooking 
the  articlas  needed.  The  younger  girls  will  learn  nice  methods  of 
dish  washing,  and  orderly  methods  in  doing  the  necessary,  after-lunch 
work,  while  all  students,  both  boys  and  girls,  will  be  taught  cleanli- 
ness, orderliness,  and  good  manners  if  the  lunch  is  rightly  managed. 

A  very  few  minutes  given  each  day  to  lessons  on  the  lunch  will 
insure  all  this  if  the  school  authorities  supply  an  abundance  of  good 
water.  Little  of  value  can  be  taught  regarding  sanitation  in  a  dirty 
school  house  to  ynwashed  and  thirsty  children. 

Many  arithmetics  now  base  their  lessons  on  practical  problems  re- 
lating to  home  life  and  various  industries.  Bookkeeping  is  made 
interesting  by  application  to  home  and  farm  management  problems. 
By  correlating  language  lessons,  geography,  arithmetic,  bookkeep- 
ing, and  agriculture  with  the  study  of  the  problems  of  the  home,  all 
are  made  more  interesting  and  of  more  permanent  value.  By  these 
means  home  economics  can  contribute  to  the  future  efficiency  and  well 
being  of  the  rural  child  educated  in  the  one-room  school  as  well  as 
to  the  graded  school  children. 

School  lunches. — The  administration  of  the  school  lunch  is  a 
legitimate  part  of  the  duties  of  the  home  economics  teacher.  As  else- 
where discussed  this  lunch  is  a  means  of  disposing  of  the  food-class 
products. 

During  the  more  bitter  cold  weather  a  hot  lunch  at  noon  for  the 
elementary  children,  with  a  shorter  midday  recass  and  an  earlier  dis- 
missal, would  be  the  most  desirable  in  all  town  schools.    In  the  early 
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fall  and  spring  there  would  be  little  demand  for  a  school  lunch,  ex- 
cept in  high  schools,  one-teacher  rural,  and  consolidated  schools.  In 
these  latter  the  lunch  is  needed  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

The  noon  lunch  accomplishes  but  half  of  what  is  possible  when  it 
merely  provides  food.  Personal  cleanliness,  order,  good  table  man- 
ners, consideration  for  other's,  and  intelligent  choice  of  foods  may  all 
be  taught  through  the  school  lunch.  The  cooperation  of  principal 
room  teacher,  and  home-economics  teacher  is  necessary  for  the  full- 
est success.  The  home-economics  teacher  must  not  be  expected  to 
give  full  time  to  class  teaching  and  have  the  responsibility  of  the 
conduct  of  the  lunch  added  to  her  labors. 

Time  allowance  must  be  made  for  this  extra  work,  and  the  teacher 
should  be  given  opportunity  to  give  at  least  one  20-minute  \es9im 
each  week  in  each  grade  room  on  the  subject  of  selection  of  foods, 
and  the  effect  upon  health  of  incorrect  food  habits.  By  these  means 
the  school  lunch  will  become  educative  and  can  be  related  to  other 
subjects  of  the  school  curriculum. 

Ilome  nursing. — Instruction  in  home  nursing  in  either  tois^m,  con- 
solidated rural  schools,  or  one-room  rural  schools  is  necessary  and 
should  be  included  in  all  curricula.  This  teaching  is  done  best  by  a 
trained  nurse,  if  such  a  person  is  employed  by  public  authorities  » 
local  school  boards.  When  the  services  of  a  trained  nurse  can  not  be 
secured  the  home-economics  teacher  or  the  classroom,  teacher  should 
give  this  instruction,  and  also  lessons  in  first  aid  for  all  students,  both 
boys  and  girls. 

Courses  for  hoys. — All  men  and  boys  need  a  knowledge  of  the 
general  facts  concerning  foods.  They  should  know  how  to  select  suit- 
able foods  when  buying  at  hotels  or  restaurants;  the  effect  of  in- 
correct or  badly  prepared  foods  upon  the  health  of  the  consumer; 
and  they  also  need  to  know  much  about  the  sanitary  handling  and 
transportation  of  foods. 

The  general  information  suggested  can  be  given  in  connection  with 
courses  in  hygiene.  The  courses  in  the  technique  of  camp  cookerr 
should  be  offered  as  electives  in  the  eighth  grade  and  first  high-school 
year,  and  special  out-of-school  classes  in  camp  cookery  should  be 
provided. 

Teachers  of  fiome  economics  in  public  schools. — Elsewhere  in  this 
report  the  training  of  teachers  of  home  economics  will  be  considered 
in  detail,  and  the  relation  of  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  the  State 
university  to  the  teachers  of  home  economics  will  be  fully  discussed. 
No  high-school  teacher  of  home  economics  should  be  employed  who 
has  had  less  than  full  college  or  university  training.  She  should 
have  at  least  a  bachelor's  degree.  If  teachers  are  employed  to  teach 
home  economics  in  the  elementary  grades  only,  this  requisite  trainin^^ 
should  be  not  less  than  the  equivalent  of  two  years  of  standard  col- 
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lege  or  university  courses.  Teachers  of  home  economics  for  schools 
of  the  open  country  should  have  in  addition  to  the  above-required 
preparation  good  courses  in  general  agriculture,  and  should  have 
actually  lived  upon  a  country  homestead. 

The  pay  of  home-economics  teachers  should  be  the  same  as  the  pay 
of  other  teachers  for  whom  a  like  amount  of  preparation  is  required. 

Supervision  of  home  economics. — South  Dakota  should  have  at- 
tached to  her  staff  of  officers  connected  with  the  State  department  of 
education  a  supervisor  of  home  economics.  This  woman  should  be 
broadly  educated  and  should  have  a  wide  experience  in  public-school 
work.  If  South  Dakota  can  not  at  present  afford  to  maintain  such 
an  officer  at  the  State  department  of  education,  then  some  instructor 
in  home  economics  at  the  State  agricultural  college  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  discharge  the  duties  of  State  supervisor  of  home  eco- 
nomics, giving  not  less  than  one-half  of  her  time  to  inspecting  the 
work  done  and  advising  the  teachers  in  their  departmental  organiza- 
tion. 

This  latter  arrangement  has  the  advantage  of  closely  linking  the 
college  and  the  State  teaching  of  home  economics,  and  if  properly  ad- 
ministered will  strengthen  and  broaden  the  work  in  both  spheres. 

Section  a.— HOME  ECONOMICS  IN  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  OP 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

PRESENT  STATUS. 

Introduction. — Home  economics  courses  are  now  offered  in  all  four 
State  normal  schools  of  South  Dakota,  but  in  none  of  these  is  this 
work  required.  Because  of  other  studies  which  are  required  and 
because  of  the  manner  of  scheduling  these  courses,  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  normal  students  enroll  in  home  economics.  This  con- 
dition is  unfortunate. 

Rural  school-teachers  need  a  knowledge  of  foods,  clothing,  and 
sanitation  for  their  own  well-being.  They  must  choose  their  food 
intelligently  that  they  may  retain  their  health  while  in  charge  of  the 
schools.  They  must  dress  comfortably,  healthfully,  and  attractively 
while  at  work.  They  must  select  surroundings  that  are  sanitary  and 
safe.  Without  knowledge  of  these  subjects  their  value  as  teachers  is 
materially  lessened  and  not  infrequently  effective  school  service  is 
sacrificed  because  of  ill  health. 

The  normal-school  graduates  teach  in  rural  and  elementary  schools, 
where  all  information  possible  concerning  conditions  which  affect 
health  is  needed  in  order  that  the  teachers  may  instruct  their  pupils 
and  assist  the  mothers  of  the  community  in  maintaining  good  physi- 
cal conditions  among  the  school  children. 
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For  these  reasons  and*  others  disfcussed  elsewhere?  in  the  report,  it 
is  regrettable  that  so  few  students  at  the  normal  schools'  are  abk 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  excellent  courses  offered  in  home  economics. 

State  Xarrnal  School  at  Madison. — At  the  Madison  N'ormal  School 
the  department  of  home  economics  is  in  the  basement  of  the  practice- 
school  building.    The  rooms  are  well  lighted  and  large.     There  ism 
office,  a  largo  laboratory,  dining  room  (also  used  as   classroom),  a 
sewing  room,  and  storeroom.    While  the  arrangement  is  not  idetl 
and  all  necessary  courses  in  home  economics  can  not  be  properly  givei 
without  some  additional  space  and  equipment,  the  present  conditions 
are  good  and  with  relatively  small  expenditure  could  be  made  satis- 
factory. 

Home  economics  is  required  for  all  girls  in  the  practice  school  from 
the  fifth  to  the  eighth  grade,  inclusive.  It  is  an  elective  for  all 
women  students  in  the  normal-school  course  and  is  now  approved 
for  all  students  in  the  tenth  grade,  but  owing  to  the  present  schedule 
of  classes  it  is*  difficult  for  the  students  to  register  in  home  economics. 
Only  two  double  periods  per  week  are  now  assigned  to  home  e«^- 
nomics  for  normal-school  students.  This  is  too  small  an  allotment  of 
the  time  for  such  an  essential  subject. 

State  NovTnal  School  at  Spearfsh. — ^The  department  of  home  eco- 
nomics is  housed  on  the  third  floor  of  the  main  building,  in  rooms 
with  low  ceilings.  The  equipment  is  in  good  condition  and  is  suitable 
for  the  use  of  the  older  students,  but  is  not  well  adapted  for  children 
the  size  of  those  in  the  practice  school,  who*  now  utilize  these  rooms 
for  their  cooking  and  sewing  classes.  Eooms  and  equipment  should 
be  provided  elsewhere  for  these  children,  and  the  courses  should  be 
arranged  to  conform  to  the  recommendations  made  for  elementary 
and  secondary  school  home  economics.  At  present,  cooking  and  sew- 
ing are  required  in  alternate  years  in  the  training  school,  beginning 
with  the  fifth  grade  and  continuing  through  the  eighth.  Cooking 
is  given  in  the  fifth  and  seventh  grades  and  sewing  in  the  sixth  and 
eighth. 

Students  in  the  normal  school  are  not  required  to  study  home  eco- 
nomics, though  they  may  elect  courses  1  to  8,  inclusive.  If  they  so 
desire,  they  may  elect  a  full  four-year  course.  The  number  choosing 
this  longer  course  is  negligible,  though  the  courses  are  well  planned 
and  well  taught. 

State  Normal  School  at  Spring-field, — ^Home  economics  at  the 
Springfield  Normal  School  is  taught  under  the  worst  conditions 
ima^nable.  The  rooms  assigned  to  the  use  of  this  department  are 
in  a  cellar  basement.  The  equipment  is  inadequate,  and  sanitary  con- 
ditions are  bad.  The  rooms  are  poorly  lighted  and  ventilated.  It  is 
not  strange  that  few  students  were  registered  for  this  work.  The 
same  teacher  is  employed  in  sewing,  cooking,  and  drawing.    She  is 
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naturally  unable  to  give  to  any  of  these  subjects  the  amount  of  time 
and  ciare  necessary  to  satisfactory  teaching. 

The  village  school  of  Springfield  is  used  as  a  practice  school  for 
the  normal-school  students,  but  as  home  economics  receives  so  little 
attention  at  the  normal  school,  its  relation  to  the  practice  school  is  at 
present  of  no  importance  and  is  unrecognized. 

Northern  Nomud  and  Industirial  Scliool  at  Aberdeen^ — Home  eco- 
nomics at  the  Aberdeen  normal  school  is  in  high  basement'  rooms, 
easy  of  access  and  adequately  equipped  for  home  economics  as  now 
administered.  Although  this  is  an  "  industrial "  school,  no  home  eco- 
nomics is  required.  Agriculture  is  required  in  many  of  tlie  school's 
courses  for  both  men  and  women,  and  the  question  naturally  arises 
why  the  coordinate  subject  of  home  making  has  not  been  similarly 
considered. 

The  classes  in  home  economics  at  the  Aberdeen  normal  school  are 
all  small.  Three  times  as  many  students  could  be  accommodated  in 
the  rooms  now  in  use  if  the  courses  were  properly  scheduled.  Addi- 
tional space  should  be  granted  for  home  economics  classes  and  extra 
equipments  supplied.     This  will  be  discussed  in  the  following  pages. 

Beeomanendations  far  imqyroving  home-economics  courses^  teach- 
ing^ and  eqtdpfnent  m  the  four  normcd  schools. — Home  economics 
should  be  required  of  all  women  in  attendance  at  the  State  normal 
schools.  Students  entering  from  eighth-grade  elementary  schools 
should  be  required  to  carry  one  full  year  of  work  in  this  subject 
during  the  ninth  grade,  or  first  year  at  the  normal  school.  Students 
entering  from  higher  grades  should  present  credits  for  high-school 
work  equivalent  to  the  year's  course  in  the  normal  schools  or  be 
required  to  carry  a  full  course  of  home  economics  during  their  fii-st 
year  of  attendance  at  the  normal  schools.  As  hereinbefore  stated, 
these  courses  are  valuable,  first,  because  they  equip  the  student  for 
more  healthful  and  efficient  living;  second,  because  they  contribute 
to  her  preparation  for  her  own  ultimate  occupation  of  home  making; 
third,  because  as  a  teacher  of  rural  or  elementary  schools  she  must  be 
able  to  guide  and  direct  her  pupils  to  a  knowledge  of  good,  sanitary 
living  conditions  and  the  better  management  of  household  affairs. 

This  required  course  of  a  year  in  home  economics  sliould  include 
the  study  of  food,  sanitation,  clothing,  and  household  management 
Two  hours  daily  should  be  scheduled  for  this.  Textbooks  should  be 
used,  so  that  there  may  be  the  minimum  loss  of  time  in  note  taking 
and  copying.  This  course  is  not  intended  to  be  a  preparation  for 
teaching  any  phase  of  home  economics.  This  point  should  be  made 
plain  to  students  and  to  patrons  of  the  school  Up  to  and  through 
the  ninth  year  of  school  work  home  economics  is  a  service  subject  and 
a  legitimate  part  of  every  girl's  course  of  study.  It  is  part  of  her 
preparation  for  a  healthful  and  efficient  life. 
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The  above  recommendatioas  are  applicable  ti^^ll  normal  scho^  is 
the  State.  The  following  recommendations  apply  only  to  each  insti- 
tution as  specifically  named : 

Recormrvendations  relating  to  Madison  Normal  School. — It  is  not 
the  function  of  this  institution  to  prepare  teachers  of  home  economics 
for  either  the  elementary  or  high  schools.  The  eastern  part  of  Sooth 
Dakota  has  the  agricultural  college,  an  institution  which  righUj 
assumes  the  authority  for  the  preparation  of  high-school  economics' 
teachers. 

The  Madison  Normal  School  would  render  a  fine  service  to  the 
State  if  it  would  arrange  a  course  of  five  double  periods  per  week  for 
all  ninth-grade  students,  in  the  nature  of  a  survey  course,  including 
lessons  in  foods,  clothing,  sanitation,  and  household  adniinistratioo. 

This  normal  school  should  also  require  all  its  students  above  the 
ninth  grade  to  take  a  course  in  school-lunch  management,  first-aid 
work,  and  simple  home  nursing.  These  subjects  are  especially  needed 
by  rural  teachers  and  should  be  so  scheduled  that  they  may  be  com- 
pleted before  the  end  of  the  tenth  school  year.  Courses  in  these 
subjects  should  also  be  offered  in  the  summer  sessions,  so  that  experi- 
enced rural  teachers  may  increase  their  efficiency  by  pursuing  them. 

The  practice-school  home  economics  should  be  made  to  conform  to 
the  recommendations  made  for  the  organization  of  the  subject  in  th* 
public  school  curriculum.  The  seventh  and  eighth  grade  classes 
should  prepare  most  of  the  food  now  served  for  the  noon  lunches, 
and  the  tenth-grade  students  should  do  the  marketing  for,  super- 
vise preparation  of,  and  direct  the  service  of  these  noon  lunches 

The  department  is  otherwise  in  a  good  condition  of  organization 
and  control.  All  new  bulletin  and  periodical  materials  are  made 
available  for  the  use  of  the  students,  and  a  high  standard  for  ad- 
ministration is  maintained.  To  continue  and  increase  this  effici^icT 
it  is  necessary  that  liberal  appropriations  be  made  for  the  support 
of  home  economics  in  the  Madison  Normal  School. 

Hoine  economics  in  the  Spearflsh  Norvnal  School. — Tliis  normal 
school  is  the  only  teacher- training  institution  in  the  western  half  of 
South  Dakota ;  hence  it  must  serve  the  needs  of  most  of  the  teachers 
of  that  section  of  the  State.  It  is  accordingly  recommended  that  a 
course  in  first  aid  and  home  nursing  be  required  in  addition  to  the 
ninth-grade  work  suggested  for  all  normal  schools  and  the  tenth- 
grade  course  in  lunch  preparation.  The  school  should  also  be  au- 
thorized to  offer  elective  courses  in  home  economics  for  the  prepara- 
tion, of  elementary  and  rural  home  economics  teachers.  These  courses 
should  be  of  not  less  than  four  years'  duration. 

The  practice  school  should  make  provision  for  practice  teaching  in 
this  subject,  and.  equipment  for  the  elementary  pupils  should  be  in- 
stalled in  or  near  the  practice  school.    Provision  for  the  service  of 
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a  hot  lunch  to  the  children  should  be  made  to  give  the  normal-school 
pupils  experience  in  this  work. 

Uome  economics  in  tJie  Spring-field  Normal  School. — ^The  normal 
school  at  Springfield  lies  in  a  section  of  South  Dakota  well  supplied 
with  institutions  that  give  teacher  training  in  home  economics;  ac- 
cordingly this  department  should  be  considered  a  "  service  "  depart- 
ment in  this  normal  school,  and  its  courses  should  be  planned  for  the 
general  education  of  the  students.  No  elective  courses  should  be 
maintained;  only  one  year  of  required  home-economics  study  and 
one  term  of  special  work  should  be  established.  These*  courses  are 
similar-  to  those  suggested  for  the  Madison  Normal  School,  discussed 
elsewhere  in  this  section.   ' 

The  home-economics  department  should  b^  removed  from  its  pres- 
ent quarters.  It  is  suggested  that  for  the  next  few.  years  one  of  the 
large,  well-lighted  rooms  of  the  science  hall  be  placed  at  the  service 
of  the  home-economics  department,  with  the  understanding  that 
later  special  rooms  be  allotted  to  home  economics  in  the  proposed 
new  wing  of  the  main  building.  If  it  is  found  impossible  to  place*  the 
home-economics  department  in  a  room  of  the  science  building,  it  is 
suggested  that  a  convenient  dwelling  house  be  rented  by.  the  board 
of  regents  and  that  the  present  equipment,  together  with  needed  ad- 
ditional equipment,  be  established  in  such  rented  house. 

The  existing  close  connection  of  art  with  home  economics  is  most 
desirable,  but  at  present  the-  proper  administration  of  these  inter- 
related subjects  is  complicated  by  the  inadequate  teaching  force.  At 
least  one  additional  teacher  should  be  added  to  the  department. 

Ilome  economics  in  the  Aberdeen  Normal  School. — The  course  of 
study  at  this  school  is  entirely  elective  and  too  closely  follows  that 
usual  college  course,  planned  and  organized  with  no  other  purpose  in 
view  than  to  bring  into  the  course,  at  some  time,  a  sample  of  each 
type  of  home  economics  work.  The  home  economics  department  at 
this  school  has  three  functions  to  perform : 

1.  To  prepare  young  women  for  efficient  living; 

2.  To  prepare  teachers  of  home  economics  for  rural  and  elementary 

schools ; 

3.  To  provide  vocational  home  economics  courses  for  girls  who 

have  no  near-by  school  upon-  which  they  can  depend  to  pro- 
vide this  instruction. 
The  course  in  the  ninth  grade,  recommended  for  all  of  the  normal 
schools,  will  provide  the  training  for  the  first.     For  the  proper  per- 
formance of  the  second  and  third  functions,  the  school  must  establish 
carefully  planned  new.  courses. 

The  normal  school  authorities  who-  formulated  the  normal  school 
courses  should  bear  in  mind  that  a  majority  of  the  students  in  the 
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normal  schools  will  return  to  rural  communitiee.  Home  economics 
courses  should  be  arranged,  and  administered  with  special  stress  oa 
the  rural  phases  of  the  problems  presented. 

Food  production,  food  storage,  food  values,  and  desirable  food 
combinations  should  not  be  taught  as  subjects  of  minor  importance 
in  a  course  which  stresses  mere  technique.  The  study  of  textile  fibers, 
cloth  production,  the  value  of  ready-made  garments,  the  selection  of 
suitable  designs  and  colors,  and  the  care  of  clothing  are  of  more 
importance  than  the  manual  skill  required  for  the  fabrication  and 
decoration  of  garments.  Rural  water  supplies,  rural  disposal  of 
household  waste,  small  heating  systems,  home  lighting  plants,  and 
the  healthful  control  of  home  environment  are  more  valuable  to  thes* 
students  than  extended  lessons  on  municipal  filtration  plants  and  the 
abatement  of  city  nuisances.  Rural  people  must  wait  for  a  physi- 
cian, and  are  subject  to  many  accidents  requiring  first  aid.  Rural 
children  should  be  free  from  infectious  diseases  because  of  the  ease 
of  isolation.  Knowledge  of  the  prevention  of  disease,  first  aid,  and 
home  nursing  are  necessary  parts  of  all  education  for  rural  life. 
Hence  in  building  an  elective  home  economics  course  for  the  Aber- 
deen Normal  School,  these  conditions  should  be  kept  in  mind.  The 
entire  curriculum  should  be  designed  to  i)repare  the  student  for  satis- 
factory administration  of  the  rural  home. 

The  present  equipment  for  teaching  home  economics  will  continue 
to  be  needed.  It  should  be  supplemented  by  a  suit  of  rooms  for 
practical  household  administration,  or  by  a  cottage  for  that  purpose. 
If  a  model  farmhouse  is  built  on  the  campus  of  the  normal  school, 
the  arrangement  would  be  ideal  if  this  were  given  as  a  practice  home 
for  the  advanced  classes  of  home  economics  students.  Attached  to 
this  should  be  a  garden,  chicken  house  and  yard,  bee  stands,  and  i 
barn  to  supplement  class  work  with  practical  experience. 

When  a  model  consolidated  rural  school  is  built  at  this  normal 
school,  home  economics  should  receive  special  attention.  This  would 
afford  practice  teaching  for  the  home  economics  students  and  would 
give  experience  in  management  of  noon-day  lunches. 

SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS. 

1.  All  the  normal  schools  should  establish  a  required  course  of 
home  economics  to  be  taken  during  the  first  year  of  attendance  at 
the  normal  school. 

2.  A  special  course  in  hot-lunch  management,  first  aid,  and  ele- 
mentary home  nursing  should  be  provided  and  made  compulsory  for 
all  tenth  grade  or  second  year  women  students  in  all  the  normal 
schools, 

2.  The  Madison  and  Springfield  Normal  Schools  should  not  exte^id 
their  courses  beyond  the  two  lines  of  work  above  recommended. 
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4.  The  Aberdeen  and  Spearfish  Normal  Schools  sliould  supple- 
ment the  above-required  courses  by  elective  courses  for  elementary 
and  rural  teachers  and  for  prospective  home  makers. 

5.  The  salaries  of  home  economics  teachers  should  be  increased  in 
all  the  normal  schools,  and  the  home  economics  teaching  corps  should 
be  enlarged. 

6.  The  home  economics  department  at  Springfield  should  be  re- 
moved from  its  present  location,  which  is  extremely  objectionable,, 
to  better  quarters. 

7.  The  equipment  and  rooms  at  the  other  schools  should  be  im- 
proved and  enlarged. 

8.  Each  practice  school  maintained  at  the  State  normal  schools 
should  be  specially  equipped  with  food  and  clothing  laboratories  and 
with  provisions  for  practice  in  school  lunch  management. 
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INSTRUCTION  AND  SUPERVISION  IN   OPEN    COUNTRY 
AND  VILLAGE  SCHOOLS. 


Section  i.  INSTRUCTION. 


Mode  of  procedure. — This  discussion  is  based  upon  careful  c*- 
servation  of  238  recitations  in  83  rural  and  village  schools  visited 
Usually,  the  survey  committee  was  accompanied  by  the  county  super- 
intendent. In  two  counties  the  Red  Cross  public  health  nurse  was  t 
third  visitor  in  some  of  the  rural  schools  inspected.  The  visitors  took 
inconspicuous  geats  and  there  was  no  deviation  from  the  regular  pro- 
gram. In  schools  where  there  was  to  be  a  talk  and  inspection  by  the 
public  health  nurse  the  school  program  continued  through  two  or 
more  recitations  before  the  nurse  began  her  work.  If  the  road  con- 
d'.tions  and  distances  made  it  possible  the  survey  specialist  theo 
moved  on  to  another  school. 

The  physical  condition  of  the  room  was  given  consideration.  In 
one  school  the  observations  concerning  the  recitations  Tverc  not 
recorded  because  the  room  was  too  cold  for  comfort.  Parts  of 
recitations  were  also  eliminated.  Only  those  lessons  listened  to  under 
conditions  as  nearly  normal  as  possible  are  included  in  this  report 

The  grade,  subject  matter,  treatment  of  lesson  by  the  teacher  ainl 
the  reaction  of  the  pupils  were  observed.  Very  full  notes  were  takeiu 
the  visitor  recording  almost  verbatim  all  that  was  said  or  done  on 
the  part  of  both  pupils  and  teacher  throughout  the  recitation.  For 
the  time  being  no  account  w^as  taken  of  the  children  at  their  seats 
unless  they  became  a  disturbing  element  to  the  recitation  in  question. 

Physical  conditions  and  equipjneni. — It  is  quite  necessary  to  take 
into  consideration  the  physical  conditions  under  which  these  lessons 
were  prepared,  and  something  of  the  equipment  with  which  the 
teacher  and  pupils  worked.  The  results  of  these  summarizations  are 
given  in  the  following  tables: 

Table  33. — Physical  conditions  in  open  country  and  village  scliools    vi^Uei. 
(Based  upon  obserTatlons  In  48  rooms*  in.  the  open  country  and  80  In  the  Tillage.) 


Items. 


Clpan  walls ^ 

Well  chosen  and  well  framed  pictures . . . . 

Single  seats 

Some  seats  111  fitted  to  pupils 

IJnsaH^iIactory  lighting 

Heating  and  ventilaiing  system  or  furnace 


Open  country. 


Number.  Percent. 


Villages, 


Number.    PerceoL 


n 

3S 

35 

40 

6S 

S 

20 

n 

30 

f 

73 

ss 

112 
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Table  34. — Equipment  in  open  country  and  village  schoola  viMted, 
(Based  upon  obeervations  in  48  roomg  in  the  open  country  and  89  in  the  village.) 


Items. 

Open  conntry. 

ViUages. 

Number. 

Percent. 

Number. 

Per  cent. 

Ratis'actorv  maiM . .  .         •     . 

25 
17 
23 

52 
35 
SS 

Setr'.factory  globes *. 

Pufficipnt  blackboards 

01 

72 

A  3tudy  of  the  above  tables  indicates  that  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  rooms  in  both  town  and  country  schools  visited  had  clean 
walls  and  well-chosen  and  appropriately  framed  pictures.  It  was 
generally  noted  that  the  pictures  were  hung  too  high.  Single  seats 
were  found  in  a  little  less  than  half  of  the  rooms  in  the  open  coun- 
try schools  and  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  those  in  the  village  schools. 
More  than  twic^  a^  many  children  were  seated  uncomfortably  in  the 
rural  schools  as  in  the  village  schools.  Unsatisfactory  lighting  in- 
cludes cross  lighting,  front  lighting,  insufficient  lighting,  and  lack 
of  shades.  These  bad  lighting  conditions  were  found  in  79  per  cent 
of  the  rural  schools  and  in  38  per  cent  of  the  village  schools.  It  is 
noted  that  heating  and  ventilating  systems  or  furnaces  were  found 
in  less  than  half  of  the  rural  schools  visited.  In  rooms  heated  by 
stoves  the  floors  were  usually  cold  and  the  air  vitiated. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  these  observations  on  physical  condi- 
tions in  the  schools  visited,  it  was  found  that  on  every  item,  except 
clean  walls,  rooms  in  the  villages  and  towns  ranked  higher  than  those 
in  the  open-country  schools.  In  this  discussion  on  instruction  con- 
sideration must  be  given  to  the  fact  that  many  recitations  were 
listened  to  in  unattractive  room^,  that  some  children  were  seated  un- 
comfortably and  that  rooms  were  common  where  lighting,  heating 
and  ventilating  were  unsatisfactory. 

An  examination  of  Table  34  indicates  that  over  one-half  of  the 
rural  schools  studied  had  satisfactory  maps  and  that  there  were  satis- 
factory globes  in  a  little  more  than  one-third  of  the  rooms.  Exact 
data  on  this  subject  were  not  taken  for  all  the  rooms  inspected  in  the 
villages.  It  was  observed  that  there  was  a  satisfactory  set  of  maps 
and  a  globe  in  practically  every  town  school,  so  that  if  there  was  an 
inadequate  supply  in  individual  rooms  it  was  possible  to  borrow  this 
equipment  when  the  occasion  demanded. 

The  blackboard  space  was  either  insufficient  or  in  unfit  condition 
in  42  per  cent  of  the  open  country  schools  and  in  28  per  cent  of  the 
towns  visited.  Exact  observations  were  not  made  relative  to  refer- 
ence material  in  these  schools.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the 
observers  found  a  lack  of  reference  books  and  illustrative  material. 
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Length  of  recttatiom. — In  the  discussion  of  the  course  of  study  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  number  of  daily  recitations  in  open  country 
schools  (based  upon  reports  from  479  teachers)  was  26.65.  The 
school  law  of  South  Dakota  defines  a  school-day  a^  five  and  one-half 
hours,  exclusive  of  intermissions.  This  makes  only  12  minutes  as 
the  average  length  of  a  recitation. 

Actual  time  was  kept  of  the  length  of  the  recitations  in  62  cla^s 
observed  in  one-teacher  school^.    The  results  are  grouped  below: 

Length  of  rccitafionjt 


('hisses. 

4  to  6 
minutoi. 

7to» 
minutes. 

10  to  12 

miiiutos. 

13  to  15 
zninutcs. 

Numbor    

15 
24.00 

11 

23.00 

2S 

43.00 

4 

.O&l 

1 

Percent 

.016 

Median,  10.21  minutes. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  recitations  should  be  so  short  when 
the  number  of  classes  were  more  than  26.  The  above  grouping  shows 
that  92  per  cent  of  all  the  recitations  were  12  minutes  or  less;  24  per 
cent  lasted  only  4  minutes.  The  minimum  length  of  time  was  4  min- 
utes and  the  maximum  16  minutes.  The  median  was  10.21  minutes. 
Of  the  five  recitations  4  minutes  in  length,  four  were  in  spelling 
and  one  in  first-grade  arithmetic.  The  IG-minute  recitation  was  in 
reading.  The  three  15-minute  recitations  observed  were  in  music, 
arithmetic,  and  reading. 

Nearly  one-half  of  the  recitations,  upon  which  this  discussion  on 
instruction  is  based,  were  in  the  open  country  schools.  In  judging 
the  type  of  instruction  consideration  must  be  given  to  the  fact  that 
the  median  length  of  recitations  for  approximately  one-half  of  the 
classes  observed  was  but  little  over  10  minutes. 

Lesson  aMhjnments, — The  lesson  assignments  were,  in  all  but  a 
few  instances,  given  very  hurriedly  at  the  close  of  the  recitation- 
Careful  notes  were  taken  relative  to  the  assignments  of  83  recita- 
tions.   Their  character  is  indicated  below : 

Table  35. — Lesson  assignments. 


Itrms. 


Page  or  lesson  simply  indicated 

A  few  details  mentioned 

Assignment  by  papiJs 

CarefuUj  pr^MTod  assignmenta 

Total 


Number. 


» 


Per  cent. 


55 

66 

17 

20 

4 

5 

7 

• 

130 
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These  expressions  of  teachers,  taken  from  the  field  notes,  very 
clearly  characterize  the  type  of  assignments  in  55  or  66  per  cent  of 
these  83  recitations: 

"  Take  to  page  155."  "  Same  lesson  to-morrow  " ;  "  Typhoid  fever 
next  time  " ;  "  Blackie  in  the  trap,  next  " ;  "  Learn  '  The  Last  Leaf  " ; 
"  Begin  with  Stonewall  Jackson  and  finish  the  chapter  " ;  "  Spell 
the  next  list " ;  "  Work  all  the  problems  in  the  next  exercise." 

The  few  details  given  in  the  17  lessons  consisted  of  indication  of 
words  from  the  reading  text  whose  meaning  was  to  be  looked  up  in 
the  dictionary ;  mention  of  the  topics  of  the  lesson ;  reading  of  the 
advance  lesson  by  the  teacher ;  and  designation  of  drawings  to  accom- 
pany the  lesson. 

In  four  instances  the  children  were  making  their  own  assignments. 
In  three  of  the  cases  the  reader  had  been  completed  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  clas3  were  choosing  their  own  selections  for  review.  The 
visitor  noted  that  considerable  interest  and  rivalry  were  aroused  in 
determining  the  selections  for  the  next  lesson.  In  the  fourth  in- 
stance the  class  resented  the  length  of  the  teacher^s  assignment,  with 
the  result  that  the  amount  the  pupils  thought  they  could  master  was 
accepted  by  the  teacher. 

The  lesson  assignments  were  carefully  prepared  in  only  seven  of 
the  83  assignments  noted.  In  two  of  the  seven  lessons  outlines  upon 
the  board  were  copied  with  instruction  that  the  future  lesson^  follow 
the  routine.  Careful  instructions  were  given  concerning  two  lists 
of  sentences  to  be  prepared,  and  the  remaining  three  cases  were 
arithmetic  lessons  given  to  supplement  the  topic  in  the  textbook. 

The  significant  thing  in  this  study  is  that  carefully  planned  les- 
gons  were  observed  in  only  9  per  cent  of  the*  83  recitations.  To  know 
how  to  study  is  a  fine  art.  Good  instruction  implies  such  direction 
on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  in  the  preparation  of  a  lesson,  as  will 
teach  the  pupils  how  to  weigh  values,  and  see  the  lesson  in  the  per- 
spective of  their  own  environment  All  this  is  a  part  of  the  lesson 
assignment.  Sometime^  it  is  necessary  to  expand  it  to  the  length  of 
a  study  lesson  that  will  occupy  the  time  of  the  entire  class  period. 

Numher  and  grade  distribution  of  recitations  observed. — ^This 
status  of  instruction  in  the  rural  and  village  schools  of  South  Dakota 
is  based  upon  observations  of  288  recitations.  Tables  86,  37,  and  38, 
which  follow,  show  the  subjects  in  which  the  recitations  were  ob- 
served and  their  grade  distributions  for  the  open  country  schools, 
the  village  schools,  and  both  open  country  schools  and  village  schools, 
respectively.  * 
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Table  36. — Recitations  and  ilieir  grade  distribution  observed  in  open  c&untfjf 

schools. 


studies. 

1 

Grades. 

Total, 

Per 

2 

.3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

cmL 

1 

3 
2 

1 
3 

3 

1 
3 
2 

19 

U 

11 
52 

QlQOB 

Aflthmetic 

2 

5 

^  4 

2 

2 

1 

IB.  00 

CJvics 

2L00 

Geogjaphy 

1 

2 

1 

3 
2 

1 
3 

i' 

1 
i" 

4.00 

IIL«?tory 

2 

3 
1 

1 

6uQ0 

Language  and  gram- 
mar  

1 
1 
2 
7 

9.00 

Phvslology 

13 

5.00 

Spelling 

2 

8 

9.00 

Iteadlc^ 

16 

4&00 

Total 

IS 
15.00 

15 
14.00 

20 
17.00 

13             12 

13 
12.09 

3 
3.00 

19 
17.00 

113 

Percent 

12.00 

10.00 

loaoo 

Table  37. — Recitations  and  their  grade  distrihutions  observed  in  small  town 

schools. 


studies. 

Grades. 

Total. 

PW 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

4 
4 

4' 

2 
6 
1 

1 

cent. 

Agriculture 

1 

18 
4 

15 
8 

11 
10 
13 
44 

O.QOS 

Arithmetic 

2 

2 

3 

3 

1 

2 

1 

15.00 

Civics 

3.00 

Geography 

4 

4 
1 

6 
3 

1 

i* 

12.00 

History 

6.00 

Language  and  gram- 
mar   

1 

2 

2 

10.00 

Physiology 

2 
2 

5 

2 
2 

1 

7.00 

Spelling 

2 
11 

5 
6 

5" 

10.00 

Reading 

16 

88.00 

Total 

l.S 
14.00 

16 
13.00 

15 
12.00 

14 
11.00 

15 
•  12.00 

16 
13.00 

7 
6.00 

23 
19.00 

124 

Percent 

100.00 

Table  38. — Recitations  and  their  grade  distribution  observed  in  open  countrt 

and  small  town  schools. 


Studies. 

Grades. 

Total. 

Per 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

2 
7 
6 

1 
7 

5 
7 
4 
3 

oent. 

Agriculture 

2 
37 

6 
10 
16 

22 
16 
24 
96 

aOQ8 

Arithmetic 

4 

7 

7 

5 

3 

3 

1 

16.00 

Civics.  ..  . 

S.00 

1 

4 

4 

3 

3 
3 
3 

8 

8 
4 

3 
4 
3 
4 

1 
1 

5 

2' 

&00 

History 

6.00 

Language  and  gram- 
mar 

1 

2 

1 
6 
18 

3 

1 

2 

12 

9.00 

Physiology 1 

7.00 

Spelling -- 

4 
19 

10.00 

Reading 

32 

40.00 

Total 

Percent 

36 
15.00 

31 
13.00 

35 
14.00 

27 

11.00 

27 
11.00 

29 
12.00 

10 
4.00 

42 
20.00 

238 

'ioo'w 

It  will  be  noted  by  an  examination  of  Tables  36  and  37  that  the 
number  of  recitations  observed  were  quite  evenly  divided  between 
open  country  and  village — 113  for  the  former  and  124  for  the  latter. 
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A  study  of  the  tables  shows  that  more  recitations  for  Jboth  open- 
country  and  village  schools  were  observed  in  reading  than  in  any 
other  subject.  This  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  early  primary 
gi'ades  reading  is  practically  the  only  subject  pursued.  Arithmetic 
classes  were  second  in  rank  for  both  the  country  and  town.  This  ia 
easily  explained  by  the  large  time  allotment  to  arithmetic  in  the 
course  of  study.  The  distribution  was  quite  evenly  divided  among 
all  other  subjects  listened  to  with  the  exception  of  agriculture. 

A  further  examination  of  the  accompanying  tables  shows  the  reci- 
tations observed  were  quite  evenly  scattered  through  all  of  the  ele- 
mentary grades.  A  few  more  recitations  were  observed  in  the  eighth 
grade  for  both  town  and  country.  The  first  grade  was  second  in 
rank.  In  the  rural  schools  and  in  the  rooms  in  small  towns  where 
several  grades  were  handled  it  was  customary  to  combine  grades. 
Where  this  condition  was  found  the  observers  recorded  the  recitation 
as  belonging  to  the  highest  grade  represented.  The  plan  of  alterna- 
tion of  grades  outlined  in  the  course  of  study  indicates  that  the 
eighth-grade  work  is  given  in  the  year  1917-18.  This  explains  the 
small  percentage  of  classes  observed  in  the  seventh  grade. 

Lessons  in  domestic  science,  music,  and  penmanship  are  not  in- 
cluded- in  this  tabulation  for  the  reason  that  they  could  not  be  re- 
corded as  belonging  to  any  one  grade.  Instruction  in  these  subjects 
is  discussed  under  the.  respective  heads. 

Summarizing  the  abov^e  it  may  be  said  that  the  number  of  recita- 
tions observed  was  about  equal  for  both  the  open-country  and  town 
schools,  that  more  classes  were  observed  in  reading  and  arithmetic 
than  in  any  other  subjects,  and  that  the  distribution,  for  the  grades 
was  about  equal. 

Plan  of  treatment. — The  238  recitations  observed  are  discussed 
under  the  individual  subjects.  They  follow  the  order  given  in 
Tables  36  and  37,  with  the  alphabetical  insertion  of  subjects  that 
concerned  the  school  as  a  whole.  The  high-school  subjects  are  dealt 
with  separately. 

Agriculture. — ^There  is  something  significant  in  the  fact  that,  in 
a  State  where  the  primary  occupation  is  farming,  out  of  a  total  of 
288  recitations  there  should  chance  to  be  only  two  recitations  in  agri- 
culture. One  of  these  was  listened  to  in  the  mining  section  of  the 
Black  Hills.  The  lesson  was  merely  the  reading  of  an  elementary 
text  in  agriculture.  The  teacher  explained  that  she  was  using  it  as  a 
supplementary  reader.  There  was  one  pupil  in  the  class,  a  girl,  who 
read  the  text  fluently.  The  lesson  was  on  "  Selecting  seed  com  "  and 
"  Weeds."  The  teacher  asked  a  few  questions  on  each  section.  The 
questions  were  such  as  stimulated  thought  on  the  part  of  the  young 
girl,  and  her  an3wers  were,  in  turn,  unusually  intelligent.     Whe|i«^ 
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asked  if  she  had  learned  anything  about  com  that  would  apply  £o4i€r 
l^arden  she  quickly  replied,  "  Notliing;  because  you  can*t  raise  corn 
here." 

This  eighth-grade  girl  did  not  need  to  be  reading  this  agriculture 
text  as  a  suppkmcntary  reader.  Slie  read  fluently  and  should  not 
haFe  wasted  the  class  time  in  the  mechanics  of  reading.  Whai  was 
given  in  the  text  on  "  Selecting  seed  corn  "  could  well  have  been  sup- 
plemented by  laboratory  tests  in  germination.  This  lesson  was  given 
at  a  time  when  the  newspapers  were  full  of  the  alarming  conditions 
arising  over  a  scarcity  of  seed  corn,  yet  not  a  word  was  said  of  exist- 
ing conditions. 

In  the  second  instance,  topics  in  agriculture  formed  subjects  for 
composition  once  a  week  in  the  seventh  grade  grammar.  On  the 
day  of  tliis  observation  the  subject  was  ^  Hogs."  Each  pupil  had 
selected  some  one  type  as  a  subject.  Information  had  been  gleaned 
from  reference  books  at  school  and  farm  newspapers  at  home.  Each 
pupil  had  illustrated  his  composition  with  a  picture  of  the  par- 
ticular type  of  hog  in  question.  These  pictures  were  taken  from  farm 
papers.  At  the  beginning  of  tlie  hour  the  papers  were  passed  about 
the  class  and  conunents  were  made  on  their  general  appearance. 
Such  comments  as  these  were  heard:  "Good  agricultural  picture," 
"  Picture  not  pasted  on  nwitly,"  "  Picture  not  cut  out  well,"  "Para- 
graphs not  indented,"  "'Jersey'  misspelled."  A  pupil  was  then 
sent  to  the  board  to  \^rite  the  list  of  lard  and  bacon  types  of  hogs. 
These  lists  were  given  by  the  children,  and  any  misspellings  were 
corrected  by  them.  After  the  various  types  were  placed  upon  the 
board  the  teacher  called  upon  individual  pupils  to  read  their  com- 
positions. The  following  were  read:  "Poland  China,"  "Duroc 
Jersey,"  "  Tainworth."  At  the  close  of  each  reading  the  pupils  dis- 
cussed tlie  features  given  or  brought  out  points  not  mentioned.  The 
children  kept  their  papers  and  handed  th^na  in  to  the  teacher  after 
they  had  made  their  own  corrections. 

The  most  pleasing  thing  about  this  lesson  was  the  initiative  ex- 
hibited by  the  pupils.  All  the  time  the  teacher  stood  in  the  back- 
ground. She  had  directed  them  how  to  use  information  gathered 
from  various  sources. 

Arithmetic, — Of  the  37  arithmetic  lessons  observed,  25  were  drill 
•  lessons.     These  are  classified  as  follows : 

Unprepared  for  subject  matter ir» 

I'nnecessary  subject  matter 8 

Ueviews 5 

Interest  keen  and  varied 4 

Total 25 
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The  children  were  unprepared  for  the  subject  matter  in  13  of  these 
drill  lessons  either  because  the  work  attempted  was  beyond  their 
comprehension  or  because  subject  matter,  dependent  upon  that  upon 
which  they  were  concerned,  had  not  been  mastered.  An  example  of 
the  former  was  a  class  of  second-grade  children  attempting  examples 
in  multiplication  involving  a  multiplicand  extending  into  the  thou- 
sands, and  a  multiplier  of  two  figures.  Examples  of  the  latter 
were  found  in  the  primary  and  intermediate  grades,  where  children 
were  presumably  working  for  skill  in  the  fundamental  operations 
and  were  handicapped  because  the  45  combinations  and  the  multipli- 
cation tables  had  not  been  mastered. 

The  unnecessary  subject  matter  noted  was  tedious  drills  upon 
Koman  numerals.  The  children  were  writing  these  numerals  to 
heights  seldom  used  in  daily  life.  Again,  they  were  changing  long 
lists  to  their  Arabic  equivalents,  and  vice  versa.  Tiie  acquirement  of 
aU  the  information  needed  ui>on  Eoman  numerals,  by  children  in 
primary  grades,  should  be  an  incidental  rather  than  a  fundamental 
feature  of  instruction. 

Thei-e  seemed  to  be  no  aim  or  purpose  in  the  five  review  lessona 
The  time  was  consumed  in  counting  or  giving  a  few  problems  cover- 
ing each  of  the  fundamental  operations.  Much  that  was  asked  for 
was  that  in  which  the  pupils  were  already  proficient. 

That  the  interest  was  keen  and  sufficiently  varied  could  be  said  of 
only  four  of  the  drill  lessons.  In  one  instance  the  class  was  divided 
into  two  teams,  the  goal  being  the  least  possible  time  that  a  set  of 
multiplication  problems  on  a  chart  could  be  solved.  In  another  case 
a  drill  on  number  combinations  was  kept  alive  by  means  of  a  guess- 
ing game ;  in  a  primary  class  the  boys  and  girls  were  opponents  in 
a  relay  counting  exercise;  and  a  class  in  decimals  were  expressing 
the  decimal  read  in  two  ways. 

In  11  of  the  lessons  the  pupils  were  solving  problems  involving 
principles  already  learned.  In  all  but  two  instances  these  problems 
were  taken  from  the  textbook.  The  two  exceptions  were  problems 
dictated  by  the  teacher.  Three  classes  solving  problems  in  denomi- 
nate numbers  were  accompanying  the  solutions  with  representative 
drawings.  One  class  wa3  discussing  whether  the  matting  for  a  room 
would  cost  less  to  be  laid  crosswise  than  lengthwise.  In  this  instance 
a  chance  was  lost  to  discuss  the  artistic  effect  in  laying  the  matting. 
In  another  instance  a  distance  problem  that  troubled  all  the  class 
was  reasoned  out  by  means  of  a  drawing  made  by  the  teacher  from 
suggestions  by  pupils.  In  the  remaining  six  lessons  the  only  aim 
seemed  to  be  the  answer  in  the  book. 

Only  one  class  was  observed  where  a  new  subject  wa3  introduced. 
The  subject  was  plastering,  painting,  and  kalsomining.    This  lesson 
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opened  with  a  discussion  of  the  rules  of  business  regarding  the  elim- 
ination of  dooTB  and  windows.  The  dimensions  of  the  room,  in 
which  the  pupils  were  seated,  were  estimated  and  the  process  deter- 
mined by  the  class.    The  problem  was  then  solved  by  the  class. 

Instances  were  common  of  lack  of  attention  during  the  recitations. 
There  was  seldom  blackboard  room  to  accommodate  all  of  the  class. 
Sometimes  those  at  the  seats  were  instructed  to  do  their  work  on 
paper.  Even  when  this  was  done  it  was  difficult  to  keep  them  all  at 
work.  More  often  those  at  the  seats  were  not  assigned  any  tadcs 
while  the  group  at  the  board  were  working.  All  this  waste  of  the 
recitation  time  could  have  been  avoided  by  making  definite  require- 
ments for  those  working  at  the  seats. 

Since  nearly  70  per  cent  of  all  the  arithmetic  lessons. were  drill 
lessons,  there  was  not  the  opportunity  afforded  to  note  how  much  the 
arithmetic  lessons  would  function  in  real  life.  The  matting  prob- 
lem and  the  kalsomining  problem  did  touch  the  personal  experiences 
of  the  children ;  but  there  were  not  enough  lessons  where  the  applica- 
tion of  a  principle  was  involved  to  draw  a  conclusion  from  the  teach- 
ing observed.  This  information  had  to  be  gleaned  by  conversation 
with  the  teachers  and  a  study  of  the  course  of  study.  It  would  seem 
from  these  sources  there  was  a  noticeable  lack  of  appeal  to  applica- 
tion of  arithmetic  to  the  environment  of  the  child.  The  glaring 
defect  in  the  instruction  was  a  lack  of  mastery  of  the  machinery 
necessary  to  calculation.    This  defect  came  in  the  primary  grades. 

Civics. — Five  of  the  six  lessons  observ^ed  were  oral  and  one  was 
written.  Two  of  the  five  oral  lessons  were  upon  departments  of  the 
Government,  one  upon  juries,  one  on  the  powers  of  Congress,  and 
one  on  the  plan  of  nominating  President  and  Vice  President.  The 
subject  of  the  written  lesson  was  the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
In  every  case  the  textbook  was  the  sole  source  of  subject  matter.  In 
one  instance  the  pupils  reinforced  the  lesson  topics  by  current  events. 
This,  apparantly,  had  not  been  assigned,  but  it  just  happened  that 
certain  current  topics  had  a  bearing  upon  the  subject  matter  under 
discussion.  In  four  instances  it  was  difficult  to  get  answers  from  the 
pupils  on  the  lesson  in  hand.  In  one  class  of  16  only  three  pupils 
took  part  in  the  discussion.  This  was  about  the  ratio  of  answers 
from  the  other  lessons  observed.  In  two,  of  these  four  lessons,  the 
class  was  not  held  wholly  to  the  topic  assigned.  Questions  were 
asked  which  wandered  far  from  the  subject  matter  in  hand.  It  may 
be  said  that  the  interest  of  the  children  was  aroused  in  these  foreign 
topics.  This  was  because  the  information  was  within  the  range  of 
their  comprehension. 

To  the  observer  it  was  clear  that  no  advance  plans  were  made  by 
the  teacher  for  these  lessons.  There  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  of 
assignment  of  outside  reading  matter,  of  outlines  to  be  developed  by 
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the  pupils,  or  deductions  of  abstract  principles  of  government  from 
concrete  examples.  It  has  been  inferred  in  the  discussion  of  the 
sj^Ilabus,  relative  to  civics,  that  the  danger  in  following  such  an  out- 
line is  that  the  subject  may  be  treated  so  abstractly  as  to  be  beyond 
the  pupils'  comprehension.  This  defect  was  clearly  demonstrated  in 
the  lessons  observed. 

Geography. — Nineteen  lessons  were  observed.  In  only  one  in- 
stance was  the  subject  matter  handled  in  such  a  way  that  the  pupils 
used  their  initiative  and  drew  their  own  conclusions  relative  to 
geographical  phenomena.  In  this  case  the  children  developed  their 
own  definitions  of  surface  features  from  models  they  had  repro- 
duced in  the  sand  table.  In  11  lessons  the  sole  requirement  was  to 
be  able  to  reproduce  the  textbook  assignments.  In  two  of  these  cases 
a  portion  of  the  class  time  was  taken  in  reading  the  lesson  text.  In 
only  three  of  these  11  recitations  did  all  the  children  seem  interested 
and  able  to  clearly  comprehend  the  descriptive  matter  of  the  text. 
These  exceptions  were  due  to  the  fact  that  the  teachers  in  charge 
were  able  to  state  their  questions  in  such  a  way  as  to  connect  the 
subject  matter  with  knowledge  already  in  possession  of  the  pupil, 
thus  making  it  possible  for  the  lesson  to  be  intelligently  digested. 

There  were  only  two  instances  observed  where  the  subject  matter 
was  gained  from  sources  other  than  the  textbook.  One  was  the 
sand-table  lesson,  and  the  other  was  a  story  about  Turkey  read  by 
the  teacher  from  a  book  of  travelogues.  The  visitor  had  not  listened 
to  the  previous  lessons  where  Turkey  was  discussed,  but  was  present 
when  the  story  was  read  and  found  the  children  much  interested  in 
listening  to  the  reading. 

Two  lessons  were  review  lessons.  In  one  the  questions  had  been 
assigned  from  a  list  of  review  questions  on  geography  that  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  teacher.  The  other  lesson  was  an  aimless  review ; 
the  questions  had  not  been  assigned,  and  there  was  no  order  or  se- 
quence in  the  questions  asked. 

In  two  recitations  the  teacher  did  not  hold  to  the  lesson  topic  as- 
signed, but  wandered  into  fields  far  distant  from  the  question  in 
hand.  One  example  was  where  the  lesson  assignment  was  the  New 
England  States.  The  only  questions,  asked- on  the  assignment  were 
the  position,  boundaries,  and  names  of  the  New  England  States. 
Then  the  lesson  switched  to  the  boundaries  of  the  United  States,  and 
before  the  class  hour  was  ended  the  discussion  had  touched  Ben 
Franklin  and  his  lightning  rod,  the  cotton  plant,  and  wool  production. 

In  the  table  on  equipment,  given  in  the  early  part  of  this  discus- 
sion on  instruction,  it  is  noted  that  there  were  satisfactory  maps  in 
52  per  cent  and  satisfactory  globes  in  37  per  cent  of  the  rural  schopjs 
visited.    In  the  geography  lessons  observed,  the  visitor  noted  in- 
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stances  where  maps  and  globes  were  at  hand  and  not  used,  and  where 
their  introduction  would  have  greatly  elucidated  the  topic  under  dis- 
cussion. An  example  was  a  recitation  where  the  following  question 
was  asked :  "  What  part  of  the  United  States  has  the  same  longitude 
as  Ecuador  ?  "  A  series  of  guesses  were  ^de  and  the  question  left 
with  a  wrong  answer,  yet  just  above  the  teacher's  desk  was  a  new 
suspended  globe.  There'  was  only  one  recitation  where  maps  were 
used  intelligently.  In  this  a  question  arose  concerning  the  area  of 
Germany.  With  the  aid  of  maps,  the  areas  given  in  the  index,  and 
the  scale  of  miles,  the  pupils  determined  that  it  was  about  equal  to 
that  of  Texas. 

Summarizing  the  results'  it  was  found  that  a  reproduction,  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils,  of  the  descriptive  part  of  the  text  was  the  way 
in  which  geography  was  taught.  There  was  almost  a  total  lack  of 
appeal  to  reference  books  and  illustrative  material.  Maps  and  globes 
were  not  used  to  their  capacity.  The  tendency  was  to  wander  from 
the  topic  in  hand. 

nistory. — Fifteen  recitations  were  observed.  These  were  all  from 
grades  five  to  eight,  inclusive,  and  were  concerned  with  narrative  his- 
tory. In  two  lessons  the  subject  matter  was  appf'oached  through  an 
outline  submitted  by  the  teacher.  While  there  was  no  source  of  sub- 
ject matter  in  these  two  lessons,  other  than  the  textbook,  the  children 
were  being  trained  to  intelligently  organize  the  material  in  the  text- 
book. The  remaining  13  lessons  were  formal,  stilted  repetitions  of 
what  the  textbook  said.  In  two  instances  the  children  read  the  les- 
sons, and  a  few  feeble  questions  were  asked  by  the  teacher  after  each 
child  had  read.  In  two  lessons  the  pupils  were  not  able  to  answer 
the  questions  submitted,  and  the  time  was  occupied  by  the  teacher  in 
reading  the  lesson  from  the  text.  Only  on  three  occasions  was  there 
anything  to  relieve  this  monotony.  One  was  when  the  teacher  asked 
for  a  comparison  between  Revolutionary  War  taxes  and  the  war  taxes 
of  the  present  time,  and  the  other  was  a  supplementary  report  sub- 
mitted by  a  pupil.  Once  a  map  was  introduced  to  further  clinch  the 
question  under  discussion. 

The  same  tendency  to  aimless  reviewing  was  noted  here  as  in  the 
other  subjects.  Usually  the  first  two  or  three  questions  were  con- 
cerned with  a  review  of  the  previous  lesson,  then  the  questions 
wandered  far  away  from  the  topics  in  hand. 

Only  2  of  the  15  lessons  observed  were  carefully  planned  in  ad- 
vance. Outside  of  these  lessons  the  history  teaching  consisted  of  a 
perfunctory  repetition  of  the  material  found  in  the  textbook.  There 
was  a  noticeable  lack  of  reference  to  material  outside  of  the  textbook. 

HoTne  economics. — ^The  observers  found  in  their  inspection  of  82 
rural  and  village  schools  8  instances  where  hot  lunches  were  being 
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served.  Four  of  these  were  in  villages  and  four  in  the  open  country 
schools.  One  of  the  village  teachers  had  three  months'  prepara- 
tion in  d(Hnestic  science  and  taught  six  daily  redtations.  Two  of 
the  rural  teachers  had  some  training  in  the  subject.  In  only  two 
cases  were  there  separate  rooms  where  the  lunches  could  be  prepared, 
and  these  rooms  were  used  for  otiier  recitations.  In  the  other  in- 
stance the  cooking  was  done  in  a  cloakroom  or  the  assembly  room. 
In  only  one  place  was  there  running  water  available.  In  three 
schools  the  water  had  to  be  carried  by  the  pupils  from  a  near-by  well; 
in  the  remainder  of  the  schools  the  children  brought  their  drinking 
water  from  home  in  bottles  or  jugs.  In  such  schools  melted  snow  was 
all  the  water  available  for  cleaning  purposes. 

The  course  of  study  suggests  that  special  emphasis  should  be 
placed  upon  sanitation.  In  only  three  instances  where  hot  lunches 
were  served  was  there  an  atmosphere  of  cleanliness  and  orderliness. 
The  visitors  were  present  on  three  occasions  where  lunches  were 
served,  and  in  none  of  these  instances  did  the  pupils  wash  their  hands 
either  before  or  after  the  lunch. 

There  were  3  schools  out  of  the  82  visited  where  sewing  formed 
a  regular  feature  of  the  program.  In  these  schools  there  was  no  in- 
struction in  cooking.  Two  were  in  villages  and  one  in  the  cqpen  coun- 
try. In  (me,  a  consolidated  school,  the  sewing  teacher  had  just  been 
added.  The  sewing  class  comprised  two  sections  made  up  from  girls 
in  grades  3  to  10,  inclusive.  One-half  day  per  week  was  allotted 
to  the  work.  The  teacher  was  a  graduate  of  Stout  Institute.  In  the 
other  school  75  minutes  per  day  was  given  to  sewing  for  girls  in  the 
high  school  only.  The  visitor  was  present  at  this  class  and  had  the 
opportunity  to  inspect  the  program  for  the  year.  The  sewing  course 
was  confined  to  fancy  lingerie.  This  teacher's  preparation  consisted 
of  a  few  weeks  in  a  summer  school.  Quite  a  large  number  of  the 
schools  in  both  the  country  and  village  were  making  a  beginning  in 
sewing  and  knitting  imder  the  supervision  of  the  Junior  Bed  Cross. 

The  significant  thing  in  the  observation  in  home  economics  in  these 
82  schools  inspected  was  that  only  11  schools,  or  14  per  cent,  were 
giving  any  instructions  whatever  in  the  subject.  Answers,  on  pro- 
visions for  hot  lunches,  from  500  teachers  scattered  throughout  the 
State,  indicate  that  only  79,  or  16  per  cent,  had  any  provision  for 
serving  lunches.  Replies  from  600  teachers  in  rural  schools  scat- 
tered throughout  tlie  State  indicated  185,  or  37  per  cent,  of  the  teach- 
ers giving  some  instruction  in  either  cooking  or  sewing  or  both. 
This  percentage  is  considerably  higher  than  that  noted  by  the  ob- 
server. It  is  highly  probable  that  this  difference  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  Junior  Bed  Cross  activities  were  counted  as  regular  instruction 
in  sewing. 
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Summarizing  the  results  of  observations  and  replies  of  teax^hers 
it  may  be  said  that  instruction  in  home  ec(Miomic^  in  the  rural  and 
village  schools  of  South  Dakota  was  limited.  It  was  obvious  that 
there  were  i\ot  the  proper  facilities  for  housing,  such  courses,  that  the 
difficulty  of  obtaining  water,  the  crowded  curricula  and  the  untrained 
teachers  made  the  solution  of  the  problem  complex. 

Language  and  gram/mar. — Twenty-two  lessons  were  observed  in 
language  and  grammar.  Thirteen  of  these  were  in  formal  grammar 
and  distributed  among  the  grades  as  follows:  Eighth,  6;  seventh,  4; 
and  sixth,  3.  Six  of  the  language  lessons  dealt  with  the  mechanics 
of  English  and  three  were  concerned  with  written  composition.  In 
14  of  the  lessons  in  formal  grammar  and  the  mechanics  of  English 
the  textbook  was  the  source  of  the  subject  matter.  The  other  five 
lessons  were  selected  by  the  teacher  to  supplement  the  work  of  the 
text  or  the  outline  submitted  by  the  course  of  study.  One  of  the  com- 
position lessons  was  based  upon  a  picture  study,  a  second  w^as  the 
reproduction  of  a  scene  from  Robin  Hood,  and  the  third  was  on 
fires,  the  themes  being  suggested  by  the  lessons  outlined  in  the  fiire 
prevention  pamphlet  issued  by  the  State  fire  marshal. 

The  tendency  to  review  was  noticeably  common.  One  entire  period 
was  spent  in  an  aimless  review  of  the  parts  of  speech,  another  teacher 
started  a  review  on  the  parts  of  speech  and  then  switched  it  to  the 
properties  of  verbs.  It  was  not  unusual  to  use  a  few  minutes  at  the 
elose  of  the  lesson  in  review.  These  reviews  were  not  built  about  the 
lesson  assigned  and  were  evidently  used  to  fill  in  the  gap  of  a  lesson 
that  was  finished  too  soon.  They  were  clearly  an  evidence  of  the  lack 
of  a  carefully  planned  lesson. 

There  were  two  instances  where  a  subject,  new  to  the  class,  was  in- 
troduced. In  one  case  the  children  approached  the  new  subject  mat- 
ter by  being  given  25  minutes  to  study  their  definitions.  In  the  other 
instance  the  mode  of  procedure  was  thus :  The  teacher  read  a  list  of 
masculine  nouns  and  the  children  were  asked  to  write  the  opposite 
gender  upon  the  board.  As  they  proceeded  discussion  was  free  about 
how  these  words  were  diflFerentiated.  Later  the  children  formed 
their  own  definitions  for  indicating  the  gender  of  nouns. 

The  course  of  study  explicitly  states  that  the  seventh  and  eighth 
grades  are  the  place  for  formal  grammar,  yet  out  of  22  lessons  ob- 
served there  were  three  instances  of  formal  grammar  in  the  sixth 
grade.  From  observation  of  the  recitations  in  language  and  gram- 
mar and  from  conversation  with  teachers  concerning  the  subject  it 
was  apparent  that  below  the  sixth  grade  far  more  attention  was  given 
to  the  mechanics  of  language  than  to  story  telling,  dramatization  and 
oral  and  written  composition.  It  was  very  evident  that  these  lessons 
in  language  and  granmiar  were  not  carefully  planned. 
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Manual  training, — There  was  equiprment  for  manual  training  in 
five  of  the  schools  visited.  Four  of  these  schools  were  in  villages  and 
one  in  the  country.  Replies  from  500  rural  teachers,  representative 
of  the  State,  indicated  that  67  schools,  or  13  per  cent,  were  provided 
with  equipment  for  instruction  in  manual  training.  Difficulty  in 
housing  the  course,  crowded  curricula  and  teachers  with  but  little 
training  in  the  subject  and  numerous  other  branches  to  teach  offered 
the  same  complex  situation  ag  that  found  in  home  economics. 

Music. — Of  56  open-country  schools  visited,  30  had  a  piano  or  an 
organ  and  five  had  victrolas.  What  music  there  was  in  these  schools 
consisted  mainly  of  singing,  as  a  feature  work  of  the  general  exer- 
cises. Three  teachers  were  found  giving  the  technique  of  music ;  two 
of  these  were  in  the  open  country  and  the  other  in  a  village  school. 
There  were  two  instances  where  children  were  singing  nursery 
rhymes  and  dancing  folk  dances  to  the  victrola.  In  26  villages  there 
was,  at  least,  one  musical  instrument  for  every  building.  In  mx)st 
cases  there  were  from  two  to  five  instruments  in  the  building.  Seven 
musical  machines  were  noted  in  these  26  village  schools  observed. 
The  character  of  the  records  was  inspected  in  seven  schools.  These 
selections  could  be  classed  under  the  following  heads:  Popular  and 
patriotic  airs,  a  few  selections  from  the  classics,  regimental  band 
pieces,  and  nursery  tales  and  folk  songs. 

Instruction  in  music  is  rfequired  by  law  in  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota. However,  teachers  in  the  open  country  schools  are  not  refused 
a  certificate  for  inability  to  sing  or  give  instruction  in  music 

Penmanship. — ^In  nine  weeks  of  visitation  the  survey  committee 
observed  only  seven-  lessons  in  penmanship.  In  most  schools  on 
only  two  days  per  week  were  lessons  given.  In  the  one-teacher 
school  time  for  penmanship  was  easily  pushed  off  the  already 
crowded  program.  Four  of  the  seven  lessons  observed  were  in  the 
small  towns.  The  system  used  was  that  which  the  county  adopted. 
In  each  county  visited  it  was  found  to  be  one  of  the  recognized  arm 
movement  systems.  Only  one  teacher  was  observed  who  had  any 
appreciable  training  in  the  subject. 

Physiology  and  hygiene. — Sixteen  lessons  were  observed  in  the 
subject.  Eight  dealt  with  physiology  and  eight  with  hygiene.  These 
lessons  were  distributed  from  grades  three  to  eight.  In  every  in- 
stance the  sole  requirement  of  the  lesson  was  to  be  able  to  reproduce 
the  subject  matter  of  the  text.  The  same  feeble  responses  were  noted 
here  as  in  history  and  geography.  There  was  only  one  instance  where 
the  questions  of  the  teacher  were  at  all  skillful.  There  was  not  a 
single  legson  where  the  subject  matter  of  the  text  was  reinforced  by 
outside  readings  or  by  experimental  illustrations.  There  was,  how- 
ever, posted  upon,  the  wall  of  most  schools  visited  a  vivid  set  <^f 
health  rules,  issued  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction 
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and  indorsed  by  the  South  Dajcota  State  Medical  Association.  These 
served  as  silent  supplements  to  the  textbooks. 

A  member  of  the  survey  committee  had  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  study  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross  nurses  in  two  counties.  She 
was  present  on  several  occasions  when  talks  and  inspections  were 
made  by  the  public  health  nurses  in  the  schools,  and  once  when  a 
public  health  talk  was  a  feature  of  a  community  meeting.  The  en- 
thusiasm of  both  children  and  community  over  the  coming  visit  of 
the  nurses  were  very  noticeable.  The  children  had  sold  the  seals,  and 
the  coming  of  a  nurse  to  the  schoolhouse  was  both  a  vital  and  novel 
factor.  The  frequent  calls  for  the  public  health  nurse  made  by 
homes  where  there  were  real  or  suspected  cases  of  illness  were  evi- 
dence of  the  welcome  extended  to  her  by  the  community. 

In  each  of  the  counties  referred  to  above,  health  creeds  were  pre- 
sented to  each  child.  Cards  showing  the  status  of  the  child's  physi- 
cal condition,  03  scored  by  the  examination  of  the  nurses,  were  given 
the  children  to  be  carried  to  the  parents. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  instruction  in  physiology  and  hy- 
giene by  the  teachers  was  bookish  and  remote.  Tlie  campaign  carried 
on  by  the  Red  Cross  seal  coimnission  was  the  only  avenue  afforded 
to  supplement  and  vitalize  the  information  of  the  textbooks, 

Reading. — Table  38  indicates  that  of  the  96  recitations  observed 
in  reading,  69,  or  72  per  cent,  were  in  the  first  three  grades.  It  ha3 
already  been  mentioned  in  the  discussion  on  the  course  of  study  that 
in  these  grades  the  process  should  be  concerned  with  the  meclianics 
of  reading.  In  treating  the  observation  of  these  reading  lessons  the 
discussion  deals  with  the  first  three  grades,  apart  from  the  other 
grades,  as  marking  the  line  where  the  process  of  learning  to  read 
changes  to  that  of  reading  to  learn  as  the  syllabus  states  it. 

The  32  lessons  observed  in  the  first  grade  represented  every  stage 
of  progress.  There  were  in  some  rural  schools  pupils  who  had  been 
in  school  but  a  few  weeks,  or  who  had  missed  so  much  time  that  their 
progress  marked  but  a  few  weeks.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  find 
two  or  three  divisions  in  the  first  grade.  Some  pupils  were  still 
reading  from  the  blackboard,  and  others  had  completed  their 
second  or  third  primer.  Of  the  32  recitations  observed  in  this  grade, 
20  were  mere  exercises  in  word  calling.  Snatches,  like  the  following, 
from  the  field  notes  very  clearly  picture  this  type  of  lessons:  "Pu- 
pils drawl."  "Teacher  looks  over  child's  shoulder  and  tells  him 
words  he  does  not  know."  "Words,  not  sentences,  the  imit  of 
thought."  The  treatment  of  eight  of  these  first-grade  lessons  could 
be  called  good.  The  features  that  characterized  them  as  such  were: 
New  words  sounded  and  pronounced  by  children;  pictures  talked 
about ;  sentences  or  entire  lessons  read  silently ;  and  finally,  the  sen- 
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tence  or  lesson  read  aloud.  Tlic  subject  matter  of  four  lessons  was 
entirely  concerned  with  phonics. 

The  process  of  word  calling  continued  in  the  second  and  third 
grades  as  in  the  first.  The  children  read  a  paragraph,  or  until  the 
teacher  called  a  halt.  If  the  child  did  not  know  a  word  either  the 
teacher  or  a  pupil  told  him.  After  the  paragraph  or  lesson  was  read 
it  was  usual  to  ask  a  few  questions  concerning  the  subject  matter. 
There  were  only  three  instances  where  these  questions  were  well  or- 
ganized. In  one  case  the  teacher  read  her  questions  from  notes,  which 
was  evidence  that  she  had  made  some  preparation  of  the  questions 
in  advance. 

The  reproduction  of  the  subject  matter  was  very  often  choppy. 
The  substance  of  single  paragraphs  was  retold  instead  of  the  story 
as  a  whole.  Frequently  the  teacher  asked  a  few  questions,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  lesson,  about  the  story  read  on  the  previous  day. 

In  nearly  every  reading  lesson  observed  in  these  lower  grades  the 
difficult  words  of  the  lesson  were  spelled  in  the  beginning.  Little 
was  said  about  the  place  of  these  words  in  the  context.  Drill  in 
phonics  was  observed  in  only  two  cases  above  the  first  grade. 

There  were  only  four  instances  of  dramatization  in  all  these  72 
lessons  in  the  first  three  grades,  although  the  syllabus  on  reading  has 
especially  emphasized  dramatization.  In  the  four  instances  cited 
the  selection  of  the  characters,  the  stage  setting,  and  the  type  of  act- 
ing were  determined  by  the  teacher  rather  than  worked  out  by  the 
pupils.  There  were  three  occasions  when  conversational  lessons  were 
killed  by  being  resolved  into  mere  exercises  in  calling  words. 

Since  reading  occupies  so  much  of  the  time  allotment  in  the  first 
grade,  and  since  the  seat  work  of  this  grade  must  be  planned  by  the 
teacher,  a  careful  study  was  made  of  the  kind  of  seat  work  these  chil- 
dren were  assigned  at  the  close  of  the  lessons.  In  only  11  of  the  32 
recitations  were  the  children  assigned  any  work  whatever.  Of  this 
group  the  variety  of  work  was  as  follows :  Writing  words  or  sentences, 
6 ;  sentence  building,  1 ;  drawing  pictures,  2 ;  clay  modeling,  1 ;  paper 
folding,  1. 

The  words  and  sentences  to  be  written  were  from  the  lesson 
already  read.  There  was  no  time  to  supervise  this  writing,  and  as 
a  result  it  was  imperfectly  and  hurriedly  done.  Requiring  pupils  to 
write  a  lesson  is  the  easiest  way  of  providing  employment  for  little 
children.  In  one  instance,  the  picture  to  be  drawn  was  from  the 
book  and  was  associated  with  the  lesson.  In  another,  it  was  foreign 
to  the  lesson  and  the  model  was  imperfect.  In  the  clay-modeling 
exercise  the  children  were  told  to  model  a  bird.  Inspection  of  the 
work  by  the  visitor  showed  that  they  had  worked  out  about  every- 
thing else  but  a  bird.    All  this  indicated  that  there  was  a  general  neg- 
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lect  of  seat  work  in  the  primary  grades  and  what  was  assigned  was 
of  small  educational  value  to  the  children. 

From  what  has  been  said  of  the  character  of  instruction  in  reading, 
in  the  first  three  grades,  it  was  evident  that  the  mechanics  of  read- 
ing had  not  been  mastered,  and  it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  any 
marked  difference  would  be  observed  in  the  instruction  in  the  upper 
grades.  In  25  of  the  27  lessons  in  these  upper  grades  the  process 
was  similar  to  that  noted  in  the  lower  grades.  The  children  merely 
read  the  lesson,  a  paragraph  in  turn.  The  words  that  they  could  not 
pronounce  were  named  either  by  the  teacher  or  by  volunteer  pupils  of 
the  class.  In  two  lessons  a  list  of  words  had  been  assigned  in  ad- 
vance. The  questions  on  interpretation  of  the  text  asked  by  the 
teachers  were  not  planned  and  well  organized.  In  fact,  very  few 
questions  were  asked  concerning  the  context.  It  was  clear  that  the 
teachers  realized  that  the  reading  was  poor,  for  such  admonitions  as 
these  were  frequently  heard :  ^  Now  read  with  expression  ";  "  111  read 
it,  then  you  read  it." 

The  two  exceptions  to  these  perfunctory  exercises  in  word  calling 
are  given.  One  was  a  fourth-grade  study  lesson  on  "  Old  Pipes  and 
the  Dryad."  The  story  was  new  to  the  children.  They  were  told 
to  read  to  themselves.  When  they  came  to  a  word  they  did  not  un- 
derstand, they  discovered  the  pronunciation  for  themselves  in  the  list 
of  words  at  the  close  of  the  lesson.  The  pronunciation  and  meaning 
were  then  discussed.  In  this  exercise  no  stated  number  of  pages 
was  set  for  study.  The  pupils  were  reading  at  their  own  pace.  The 
whole  affair  was  an  individual,  rather  than  a  class  exercise,  the 
teacher  passing  about  the  desks  giving  help  where  it  was  asked. 
Conmients  upon  situations  that  rose  were  frequent.  Some  one  sug- 
gested that  the  story  was  something  like  the  "  Pied  Piper."  This  pupil 
was  asked  to  retell  the  story  about  the  "  Pied  Piper."  The  recitation 
time  ended  before  the  children  had  finished  reading  the  story.  The 
pleasing  thing  about  the  recitation  was  the  interest  of  the  children, 
the  fact  that  they  were  reading  the  story  as  a  whole,  and  that  the 
mechanics  of  reading  were  subordinated  to  thought  getting. 

The  other  exception  was  a  descriptive  lesson  on  ''  Quails."  There 
was  an  introductory  talk  about  these  birds,  and  mention  of  the  South 
Dakota  game  laws  concerning  their  preservation.  The  points  of  the 
lesson  in  the  book  were  then  discussed.  The  children  were  later 
asked  to  read  a  portion  of  the  lesson  before  being  asked  to  stand  be- 
fore the  class  and  read  aloud.  This  exercise  differed  from  the  other 
in  that  the  lesson  had  been  read  in  advance  and  that  oral  reading  was 
made  a  feature  of  the  exercise.  "  Old  Pipes  and  the  Dryad  "  was  a 
longer  selection  and  its  reading  was  not  finished  in  one  lesson. 
.Whether  there  would  have  been  time  given  to  oral  reading  can  be 
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only  a  conjecture.  It  may  be  said,  however,  that  in  both  tliese  ex- 
orcises the  children  were  reading  to  learn. 

Exclusive  of  the  nursery  rhymes  in  the  first  grade,  14  of  these  reci- 
tations were  poems.  With  the  single  exception  of  "  Hiawatha,"  these 
poems  were  short  enough  to  be  treated  in  a  .single  lesson.  There  waa 
not  an  instance  where  the  appreciation  of  the  children  was  aroused 
either  through  personal  experiences  or  through  stories  or  through 
pictures  for  the  subject  matter  of  the  poem.  The  nearest  approach 
was  when  a  pupil  read  from  the  text  a  paragraph  explanatory  to  the 
"  Skylark."  A  class  reading  the  "  Lesson  of  the  Water  Mill "  had 
never  seen  a  mill.  A  picture  would  have  done  much  to  bring  this 
poem  into  the  children's  consciousness.  "  The  Village  Blacksmith  " 
was  read  in  a  singsong  manner.  A  class  confessed  they  did  not  like 
the  "  Lady  of  Shalott "  because  they  did  not  understand  it.  In  the 
poems  observed,  the  visitor  found  practically  no  diflFerence  in  their 
treatment  from  that  of  the  prose  selections. 

Summarizing  the  instruction  in  reading  it  may  be  said  that  in  more 
than  two-thirds  of  the  lessons  observed  in  the  first  three  grades  the 
mechanics  of  reading  were  not  efficiently  taught.  Full  use  was  not 
made  of  the  material  offered  for  dramatic  and  conversational  lessons. 
Phonics  were  generally  neglected.  Questions  aslced  by  the  teachers 
on  the  context  were  few  and  not  well  organized.  Only  limited  atten- 
tion was  paid  to  the  excellent  suggestion  in  the  course  of  study  rela- 
tive to  the  need  of  making  good  silent  readers.  Above  the  third 
grade  only  two  lessons  out  of  27  were  efficiently  handled.  In  the 
poems  taught  nothing  was  done  in  advance  to  arouse  the  appreciation 
of  the  pupils  in  the  subject  matter.  These  poems  were  read  in  the 
same  perfunctory  manner  as  were  the  poorest  prose  selections. 

Spelling, — Twenty-four  recitations  were  observed  in  spelling. 
Table  38  shows  them  to  be  scattered  through  grades  two  and  eight,  in- 
chisive.  Eight  were  oral  recitations  and  16  written.  With  one  ex- 
ception, the  oral  spelling  was  a  feature  of  the  primary  grades.  In 
14  written  lessons  the  words  were  written  by  the  pupils  in  response 
to  the  teacher's  dictation.  In  one  lesson  all  the  words  were  used  in 
sentences;  and  in  another  only  such  as  the  teacher  thought  difficult 
were  required  to  be  put  into  sentences.  In  all  but  one  instance  the 
pupils  exchanged  papers  and  made  their  own  corrections.  In  the 
other  case  the  teacher  herself  made  the  corrections.  The  observer 
noted  that  a  very  high  percentage  of  children  spelled  all  the  words 
correctly.  The  children  were  more  often  found  studying  spelling 
than,  any  othfcr  subject  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the  spelling  exercises. 
This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  learning  of  a  list  of  spelling  words 
is  a  much  more  tangible  thing  than  the  reproduction  of  a  narrative 
in  history  or  geography.  Again,  the  spirit  of  rivalry  aroused  in 
spelling  tends  to  arouse  interest. 
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The  words  were  taken  from  spelling  books  in  14  of  the  24  Icsssons. 
In  the  remainder  they  .were  selected  from  other  lessons. 
In  these  lists  were  included  words  already  familiar  and  some  for 
which  there  was  no  need  of  learning  the  spelling.  There  were  two 
instances  where  spelling  books  were  in  the  hands  of  jsecond  and 
third  grade  pupils.  On  numerous  'occasions  the  visitor  tested  the 
pupils  on  the  meaning  of  the  words  taken  from  spelling  books  and 
found  that  while  the  words  could  be  spelled  they  could  not  be  func- 
tioned in  sentences.  One  example  was  a  list  of  words  ending  in 
"ary,"  such  as  "reactionary,"  "elementary,"  etc.  Another  was  a 
list  of  words  pertaining  to  railroading — ^most  of  which  were  foreign 
to  the  class.  One  boy,  who  had  some  experience  in  railroading, 
knew  the  meaning  of  all  the  words. 

Summarizing  the  results  of  the  spelling  less(xiSy  it  may  be  said 
that  in  two-thirds  of  the  recitations  observedT  children  were  spelling 
many  words  which  they  were  not  able  to  use  either  in  conversation 
or  in  writing.  In  the  87  schools  visited  no  evidence  was  found 
of  individual  spelling  lists  and  the  elimination  of  words  with  which 
the  children  were  already  familiar.  These  two  features  are  especially 
emphasized  in  the  course  of  study. 

Instruction  in  high  schools. — Before  discussing  the  status  of  in- 
struction observed  in  the  high  schools  of  villages  and  small  towns  of 
South  Dakota,  it  is  quite  necessary  that  there  be  a  few:  statements 
concerning  the  regulation  for  teaching  high-school  subjects  and 
the  gradation  of  the  high  schools  recognized  by  the  State  depart- 
ment' of  education. 

The  school  law  of  South  Dakota  gives  the  voters  of  any  school 
district  power  at  their  annual  meeting  to  order  the  teaching  of  high- 
school  subjects.  No  instances  were  recorded  where  such  subjects 
were  taught  in  the  one-teacher  schools  visited.  However,  this  condi- 
tion exists.  Replies  to  this  question  from  500  teachers,  in  one-teacher 
schools,  scattered  throughout  the  State,  indicated  that  25  teachers, 
or  5  per  cent,  are  teaching  high-school  subjects. 

Classes  were  observed  in  17  high  schools  in  the  villages  and  small 
towns  of  the  State.  Fifteen  of  these  schools  were  listed  in  the  direc- 
tory of  secondary  schools  for  1917-18,  issued  by  the  State  depart- 
ment.   Their  rating  was  as  follows : 

Table  30. — Accredited  schooU, 


Accred- 
ited. 

Nonao- 
credited. 

ited. 

Nonao- 
craditod. 

Four-yoar  high  schools 

Three-yearhlgh  schools 

Two-voarhJirh  schools     .  .. 

7 
S 

4 

One-year  high  schools 

Total 

1 

i 

10 

5 
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The  reason  one  school  was  not  listed  was  probably  due  to  the  fact 
that  it  failed  to  make  a  report,  for  its  equipment  and  teaching  force 
were  sudi  as  should  have  placed  it  in  the  four-year  accredited  group. 
In  the  otlier  school  pne  teacher  was  attempting  to  do  four  years  of 
high-school  work.  Of  course  this  school  could  not  expect  any  accredit 
rating.  The  numbers  of  teachers  in  the  four- year  accredited  schools 
were  three  and  four;  in  the  nonaccredited  schools,  two  and  three. 
This  necessarily  meant  that  the  high-school  teachers  in  these  small- 
town schools  were  burdened  with  preparations  in  four  or  five  sub- 
jects, and  were  required  to  teach  subjects  other  than  those  in  which 
they  had  made  special  preparation. 

Twenty-three  recitations  were  observed  in  the  high  schools  of 
these  small  towns.  In  order  that  the  teaching  might  be  representa- 
tive of  normal  conditions,  the  same  precautions  were  taken  in  ob- 
sei'ving  high-school  classes  as  those  already  mentioned  for  the  grades. 
The  distribution  of  subject  matter  was  as  foUpws:  English,  8;  for« 
eign  language,  2 ;  science,  8 ;  history  and  civics,  6 ;  and  mathematics, 
4.  These  recitations  were  fairly  representative  of  all  the  four  high- 
school  grades. 

In  three  of  the  English  recitations  very  eflBicient  work  was  done 
by  the  pupils  in  interpreting  masterpieces;  in  another  character 
effects  were  skillfully  handled;  two  lessons  were  practically  recited 
by  the  teacher;  and  two  drill  lessons  concerning  principles  in  rhetoric 
were  dull,  listless,  and  not  understood  by  the  pupils. 

The  foreign-language  lessons  were  exercises  in  translations.  In 
both  careful  attention  was  given  to  construction.  One  science  lesson 
was  taught  with  the  aid  of  laboratory  experiments.  The  others  were 
merely  repetition  of  the  facts  in  the  textbook. 

In  one  recitation  in  history  each  pupil  wrote  upon  the  blackboard 
an  outline  of  a  topic  assigned  from  the  lesSoa.  These  outlines  were 
then  discussed  by  the  entire  class.  The  remaining  recitations  in 
history  and  civics  were  reproductions  of  the  text.  It  was  difficult 
to  get  responses  from  the  pupils.  The  tendency  was  for  the  teacher 
to  do  most  of  the  retelling. 

Two  mathematics  classes  furnished  excellent  drill  exercises.  In 
a  third  lesson  problems  that  the  majority  of  the  class  had  failed  in 
were  solved  by  the  few  pupils  fortunate  enough  to  master  them. 
In  a  fourth  lesson  the  subject  matter  could  not  be  comprehended 
by  the  pupils  because  preceding  principles  were  not  mastered. 

Relative  to  high-school  instruction,  it  may  be  said  that  more  than 
50  per  cent  of  these  high-school  subjects  were  handled  effectively. 
The  most  glaring  fault  was  the  failure  to  stimulate  research  on  the 
part  of  the  pupils  in  the  preparation  of  the  lessons. 

Final  summary. — ^The  observations  on  physical  conditions  are 
based  upon  visits  to  89  rooms  in  the  village  schools  and  48  in  the 
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open-country  schools.  In  the  sum  total  of  items  these  conditicms 
scored  higher  in  the  former.  In  79  per  cent  of  the  open-country 
schools  the  lighting  was  unsatisfactory.  There  were  satisfactory 
maps  in  52  per  cent  of  the  open-country  schools;  and  globes  in  35 
per  cent.  There  were  approximately  a  set  of  maps  and  a  globe  for 
every  school  in  the  small  towns.  Maps  and  charts  were  not  used  to 
their  capacity.  In  both  types  of  schools  there  was  a  general  lack  of 
supplementary  readers  and  illustrative  material. 

The  medium  length  of  time  for  62  recitations  in  the  open-country 
schools  was  10.21  minutes.  Definite  and  carefully  prepared  lesson 
assignments  were  noted  in  9  per  cent  of  86  lessons. 

The  total  number  of  recitations  observed  in  the  elementary  grades 
was  286.  Only  two  were  in  agriculture.  Seventy  per  cent  of  the 
arithmetic  lessons  were  drill  lessons.  There  was  evidence  of  a 
general  lack  of  mastery  in  the  mechanics  of  calculation.  The  56 
lessons  observed  in  civics,  geography,  history,  and  physiology  and 
hygiene  were,  with  four  exceptions,  poor  attempts  at  a  reproduction 
of  the  facts  of  the  lesson  assignments  of  the  text.  The  language 
teaching  was  concerned  more  with  the  mechanics  of  language  than 
with  oral  and  written  composition.  With  but  few  exceptions,  tech- 
nical grammar  was  confined  to  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades.  Very 
little  was  attempted  in  the  instruction  of  the  technique  of  music.  Ol 
several  lessons  observed  in  penmanship  only  one  teacher  had  special 
preparation.  Ninety-six  lessons  were  observed  in  reading.  Sixty- 
nine  were  in  the  first  three  grades.  In  two-thirds  of  these  recitations 
the  mechanics  of  reading  was  not  well  mastered.  Phonics  was  gener- 
ally neglected.  Of  the  twenty-seven  reading  lessons  observed  above 
the  third  grade,  only  two  were  taught  effectively.  The  spelling 
lessons  were  especially  enjoyed  by  the  pupils,  although  they  could 
not  function  many  words  in  sentences.  The  great  defect  in  high- 
school  teaching  was  the  failure  to  stimulate  research  on  the  part  of 
the  pupils. 

The  following  characteristics  were  common  to  all  the  teaching 
observed:  Slavish  adherence  to  the  textbooks,  tendency  to  wander 
from  the  topic  under  discussion,  aimless  reviews,  and  a  lack  of  care- 
fully planned  lessons. 

In  observing  the  teaching  process  in  the  rural  and  village  schools 
of  South  Dakota  the  following  question  was  constantly  kept  in 
mind:  To  what  ext^ent  was  the  course  of  study  used  as  guide? 
Throughout  the  discussion  in  this  chapter  some  specific  comparisons 
have  been  made  between  the  requirements  of  the  course  of  study  and 
the  kind  of  teaching  seen.  These  comparisons  are  herewith  collected 
and  explanations  made  in  order  that  intelligent  answers  may  be 
made  to  the  above  question. 
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The  suggestions  on  alternation  of  subject  matter  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  were  very  generally  followed.  The  lack  of  mastery 
cf  fundamentals  in  arithmetic  indicated  that  the  outline  in  the  sylla- 
bus was  not  followed.  The  outline  for  reading  suggests  that  the 
mechanics  of  reading  should  be  mastered  in  the  first  three  grades, 
and  that  from  then  on  the  child  should  read  for  information  and 
appreciation.  Yet  the  classroom  reading  was,  practically  in  every 
grade,  a  drill  in  mechanics.  There  was  not  an  instance  where  the 
suggestions  in  the  course  of  study  on  how  to  study  a  poem*  was  fol- 
lowed. Attention  has  been  called  to  the  lack  of  individual  spelling 
lists. 

The  textbooks  were  followed  literally  in  civics,  geography,  his- 
tory, physiology,  and  grammar.  It  is  tnie  that  the  course  of  study 
for  these  subjects  (with  the  exception  of  the  supplementary  outline 
in  physiology)  follows  the  traditional  arrangement  of  the  textbooks. 
Yet  these  outlines  do  show  how  the  subject  matter  of  any  textbook 
may  be  approached  topically.  Had  the  teachers  followed  these  topic 
units,  the  textbook  teaching  might  have  been  more  effective. 

The  very  excellent  supplementary  reading  matter  on  the  various 
subjects  of  the  text  could  not  be  used  when  there  was  a*  lack  of  refer- 
ence libraries.  However,  there  was  more  reference  material  in  the 
school  libraries  than  was  made  use  of.  The  same  statement  has  been 
made  concerning  maps  and  globes. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  said  that  the  textbook  was  far  more  often 
followed  than  the  course  of  study.  Wlien  the  course  of  study  was 
followed  it  was  usually  found  to  be  in  the  upper  rather  than  lower 
grades.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  proximity  to  State  eighth- 
grade  examinations. 

Realizing  that  the  highest  mental  efforts  are  secured  when  physi- 
cal conditions  are  at  their  best,  the  committee  has  in  another  chapter 
recommended  an  improved  physical  plant.  However,  the  supreme 
remedy  for  poor  instruction  is  better-prepared  teachers.  For  an 
analysis  of  these  qualifications  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  recom- 
mendations at  the  conclusion  of  Chapter  XIV. 

Section  2.  SUPERVISION. 

Requirements  of  the  7mt\ — ^To  inquire  into  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  several  branches  taught  and  to  make  constructive  sugges- 
tions are  among  the  duties  assigned  by  the  school  law  of  South 
Dakota  to  the  county  superintendents.  This  single  duty  of  super- 
vision of  instruction  is,  in  itself,  in  practically  every  county  in  the 
State,  too  large  a  task  for  one  individual.  To  properly  supervise 
instruction  it  is  necessary  to  visit  the  classrooms  often  and  to  have 
frequent  conferences  with  the  teachers.  The  school  law  of  the  State 
79888*— 18 10 
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specifies  that  county  superintendents  shall  visit  schools  as  frequently 
ab  possible,  with  the  modification  that  it  shall  not  be  less  than  once  a 
year.  The  survey  committee  found,  from  c(Hiversations  with  county 
superintendents,  that  there  were  instances  where  it  was  physically 
impossible  to  visit  all  the  schools  of  the  county  in  a  year. 

It  in  stated  in  the  chapter  on  county  administration  and  super- 
^'isioiv  that  the  maximum  amount  allowed  for  traveling  expenses  is 
$400.  But  not  all  of  this  allowance  can  be  used  in  visiting  the  schools 
in  the  county.  Out  of  it  the  county  superintendents  are  allowed 
5  cents  per  mile  each  way  for  every  mile  traveled  in  attending  meet- 
ings called  by  the  State  superintendent.  The  area  of  45  per  cent  of 
all  the  counties  in  the  State  is  over  1,000  square  miles.  It  is  clean 
then,  that  even  if  the  county  superintendents  had  no  other  dnty  out- 
side of  supervision  of  instruction  the  allowance  for  traveling  ex- 
penses would  prohibit  adequate  supervision. 

County  superintendents  not  trained  for  superTrision. — ^The  educa- 
tional qualifications  of  the  county  superintendents  are  given  in  Chap- 
ter VII  of  this  survey.  Careful  consideration  of  these  qualifications 
would  indicate  that  only  about  one-third  of  these  superintend^its 
were  fitted  academically  and  .professionally  for  supervision.  This 
does  not  mean  that  this  one-third  had  other  qualifications  necessary 
for  superv'ision.  Additional  considerati<Mi  would  necessarily  be  given 
to  their  experience,  physical  status,  and  personality. 

Acttial  status  of  supervision. — Reports  from  county  superintend- 
ents, given  in  the  chapter  on  county  administration  and  supervision, 
indicate  the  maximum  time  devoted  to  supervision  as  one-half  of  all 
their  time  in  the  case  of  eight  county  superintendents  only.  The 
others  all  gave  less  time.  It  is  apparent  from  these  answers  of 
county  superintendents  and  from  the  low  requirements  of  the  law 
that  the  visits  to  the  schools  by  South.  Dakota  county  superintendents 
amount  to  little  more  than  incidental  inspection. 

An  examination  of  the  reports  from  the  State  department  and 
observations  in  various  counties  indicate  that  the  reading-circle  work 
of  the  State  is  well  organized.  Chapters  from  the  adopted  reading- 
circle  books  are  frequently  used  to  form  the  bases  of  the  programs 
at  county  institutes  and  associations.  County  normal  institutes  of 
not  less  than  five  days'  duration  are  required  by  law  to  be  held  for 
each  county.  These  institutes,  associations,  and  normals  serve  indi- 
rectly as  means  of  supervision. 

Need  of  supervision, — It  has  been  stated  that  the  supreme  remedy 
for  poor  instruction  is  a  well-trained  teacher.  Back  of  this  teacher 
there  must  be  the  supervisor  with  a  broad  vision  of  the  educational 
field,  with  actual  experience  in  class-room  teaching  and  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  and  sympathy  with  rural  life  conditions.  The  rural  teacher 
is  isolated,  and,  unless  she  touches  elbows  often  with  those  who  are 
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able  to  give  help  and  inspiration,  she  loses  the  professional  spirit. 
This  was  very  clearly  demonstrated  in  the  South  Dakota  schools 
when  normal-school  graduates  were  hearing  classes  in  the  same  per- 
functory manner  as  those  who  had  but  half  their  professional  train- 
ing. The  district  associations  and  institutes  would  mean  infinitely 
more  to  the  teachers  if  they  were  conducted  by  supervisors  who  knew 
their  problems  intimately,  and  if,  instead  of  stated  speeches  and 
papers,  there  might  be  free  discussions  between  supervisors  and 
teachers  concerning  the  difficulties  that  confronted  them. 

It  has  been  recommended  that  the  course  of  study  contain  a  very 
full  list  of  reference  books  and  illustrative  material  for  every  subject 
in  the  curriculum.  The  teacher  in  the  open  country  or  small  towns 
has  so  many  lessons  to  prepare  that  it  is  practically  impossible  for 
her  to  do  the  research  work  necessary  for  efficient  preparation  in  all 
of  them.  Then,  again,  it  is  impossible  to  get  hold  of  the  reference 
material.  To  open  the  avenues  to  such  research,  to  give  hints  and 
methods  of  instruction,  and  to  see  to  it,  through  the  medium  of  cir- 
culating libraries,  that  abundant  reference  material  is  available  are 
very  important  duties  of  supervision. 

The  best-organized  city  systems  supplement  their  teaching  force 
by  adequate  supervisors.  If  this  is  important  for  the  city,  how  much 
more  important  is  it  for  the  country,  where  the  teacher  does  not  have 
daily  personal  contact  with  other  teachers  and  is  not  within  reach  of 
reference  libraries.  Only  half  the  problem  of  instruction  is  solved  by 
employing  a  trained  teacher.  It  takes  the  efficient  supervisor  to  com- 
plete the  cycle.  To  the  slacker  teacher  this  supervisor  is  a  righteous 
goad,  to  the  indifferent  a  signal  for  awakening,  to  the  weak  a  sus- 
taining arm,  and  to  the  strong  a  fountain  head  of  help  and  inspira- 
tion. 

Recommendations, — ^In  view  of  the  facts  just  stated  the  survey 
committee  recommends  the  following: 

1.  That  the  county  superintendent,  as  chief  executive  officer,  be 
relieved  of  the  duty  of  supervision  of  classroom  instruction. 

2.  That  one  subject  supervisor  be  employed  by  the  county  board 
of  education  for  each  group  of  50  teachers. 
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TOWN  AND  CITY  SYSTEMS. 


Section  i.  GENERAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

The  towns  and  cities  in  South  Dakota  of  over  1,000  popiilir*i 
are  all  organized  under  the  general  school  law  of  the  State  Uscrr 
where  Article  XI  conflicts  with  this  general  law,  in  which  cast 
is  the  law)  as  independent  school  districts.  There  are  39  ^- 
towns  and  cities  in  South  Dakota.  For  the  purposes  of  this  ^aITf 
they  have  been  rather  arbitrarily  divided  into  two  groups— do* 
of  over  2,000  population  being  placed  in  one  group  and  tlkoat  ^^-- 
a  population  between  1,000  and  2,000  being  placed  in  another  gRC. 
The  list  is  as  follows,  the  population  being  indicated  accordii^t' 
the  1015  State  census  immediately  following  the  name  of  tlw':-- 
and  according  to  the  1910  Federal  census  in  the  second  colunm  fc 
lowing  the  name  of  the  city. 

Population  of  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota. 


Cities  of  over  2,0%  population. 


Bloux  Falls. 
Aberdeen . . . 
Watertown.. 

Lead 

MitchoU 

Huron 

Yankton.... 
Rapid  City.. 

Madison 

Brookings... 

Redfield 

Deaf  1  wood . . 

Pierre 

Vermilion... 

Canton 

Hot  Springs 


1915 
census. 


a0,939 
11,846 
8,313 
8,128 
7,785 
6,112 
4,771 
4,268 
3,949 
3,416 
8,122 
3, 113 
3,010 
2,376 
2,316 
2,140 


1910 
census. 


14,094 
10,753 
7,010 
8,392 
6,515 
5,791 
3,787 
3,854 
8,137 
2,971 
3,060 
8,653 
8,656 
2,187 
2,103 
2,140 


Cities  of  1,000  to  2,000  population. 


Mabaok 

Flandreau 

Webster 

Mobridge 

ElkP^t 

DeU  Rapids 

Sisseton 

Beresford 

Parker 

Tyndall 

Scotland 

WooDSOcket 

Clark 

Howard 

Wessington  Springs . 

Parkston 

Salem 

Centerville 

Bellefoorche 

Chamberlain 

Sturgls 

Groton 

DeSmet 


ins 

ceosas.  rss 


1,940 
I,  €88 
l.MO 
1,551 
1,546 
1,53S 
1,3S6 
1,333 
1,324 
1,302 
1,249 
l,2in 
1,2M 
1,189 
1,142 
1,132 
1,132 
1,109 
1.101 
1,QS5 
1,029 
1,028 
1,014 


1" 

Li 

Lf 

l< 

-.; 

u 

u 

IB 
P 

r 

L£ 


It  will  be  noted  that  there  are  16  of  the  larger  towns  and  city 
and  23  of  the  smaller. 

The  total  population  of  the  39  towns  and  cities  in  1915  was  12:)M 
The  total  population  of  South  Dakota  in  1917  was  582,765.  Of  th( 
population  of  South  Dakota,  therefore,  21.5  per  cent  is  to  be  found 
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in  the  39  towns  and  cities  listed  above.  Data  from  every  town  and 
city  listed  were  received  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  findings  re- 
ported, with  the  exception  of  Yankton  and  Wessington  Springs,  rep- 
resenting a  total  population  of  5,913. 

Legal  provisions:  Board  of  education  and  oifiGers. — ^These  towns 
£.nd  cities  are,  for  educational  purposes,  under  the  control  of  a  board 
of  education  of  five  members,  each  of  whom  is  elected  for  a  three- 
year  period.  In  addition  to  the  board,  there  is  elected  a  treasurer, 
who  also  serves  for  three  years.  In  addition  to  these  officers  there 
is  a  clerk,  who  is  elected  by  the  board  from  outside  the  membership 
of  the  board.  The  treasurer  and  clerk  receive  compensation,  but 
the  members  of  the  board  do  not. 

Tlie  law  specifically  provides  that  "in  order  to  separate  party 
politics,  so  far  as  possible,  from  school  affairs,  no  descriptive  words 
or  symbol  to  designate  the  party  or  principle  of  any  nominee  shall 
appear  on  the  certificate  of  nomination,  or  be  used  or  printed  on 
the  ballot."  There  is  a  slight  possibility  of  the  school  election  be- 
ing influenced  by  other  considerations  in  commission-governed  cities, 
where  the  law  specifies  that  the  election  for  choosing  members  of 
the  board  of  education  shall  occur  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  April, 
when  the  mayor  and  conmiissioners  are  being  elected. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the  board 
in  regular  meetings,  "which  shall  be  held  upon  the  last  Friday  of 
each  month,  but  may,  in  the  discretion  of  the  board,  be  on  the  second 
Friday  also,  and  special  meetings  may  be  held."  In  connection  with 
the  business  of  the  board,  the  duties  of  the  officers  are  those  regu- 
larly falling  to  such  officers.  It  is  provided  that  the  president  of 
the  board  shall  appoint  all  conmiittees.  The  law.  requires  that  the 
clerk  of  the  board  shall  make  an  annual  report  of  the  condition, 
financial  as  well  as  educational,  of  all  of  the  schools  at  the  close  of 
each  school  year.  A  copy  of  this  is  required  to  be  filed  with  the 
county  superintendent,  and  such  portion  of  it  as  the  board  considers 
advantageous  to  the  public  shall  be  printed  in  a  public  newspaper  or 
in  pamphlet  form.  The  law  requires  the  treasurer  to  prepare  a 
written  monthly  report  showing  the  financial  condition  of  the  school 
corporation.  Within  20  days  after  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the 
law  requires  that  the  board  shall  publish  in  a  newspaper  a  state- 
ment of  the  receipts  and  expenditures,  showing  in  reference  to  ex- 
penditures the  amount  paid  for  teachers  and  repairs  and  incidentals. 
This  statement  must  also  show  the  amount  on  hand  at  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  and  in  what  bank  the  money  is  deposited. 

Taxing  power  of  hoard. — The  authority  to  levy  the  necessary  tax 
is  centered  in  the  board  of  education,  who  "  shall  on  or  before  the 
fifteenth  day  of  August  of  each  year  levy  a  tax  for  the  support  of 
the  schools  of  the  corporation,"    The  levy  is  to  be  certified  to  the 
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county  auditor  by  the  clerk  of  the  boarcU  who  is  *'  authorized  and 
required  to  extend  the  levy  on  the  tax  roll  of  the  county."  The  lery 
must  show  the  amounts  it  is  sought  to  raise  in  the  several  funds, 
and  in  taking  receipts  for  money  paid  over  to  the  treasurer  of  the 
board,  the  receiptwS  must  show  the  proportionate  amounts  belonging 
to  the  seveml  funds  for  which  levy  was  made.  The  session  laws  of 
1915  limited  the  total  rate  of  the  annual  tax  levy  in  independent 
school  districts  to  15^  mills  on  the  dollar  of  assessed  valuation. 

Sv/l>eH7Uem1ent  of  schools. — ^The  law  specifies  that  the  '*  board  of 
education  in  cities  of  the  first  and  second  class  at  such  times  as  they 
shall  deem  expedient  shall  elect  a  superintendent  of  schools  "  who  is 
not  a  member  of  their  own  body.  His  duty  "  shall  be  to  have  a  gen- 
eral supervision,  of  the  schools  of  the  corporation,  subject  to  Ihe  rules 
and  regulations  of  the  board.^  He  ^^  ^all  hold  his  office  during  the 
pleasui-e  of  tlie  board  and  shall  receive  such  compensation  as  the 
board  may  allow."  The  only  provision  in  the  law  in  reference  to 
the  (jualiticaticms  required  of  the  superintendent  of  schools  is  that 
"no  city  superintendent  or  principal  shall  be  employed  who  docs 
not  hold  a  first  grade  or  State  diplc«na." 

GcneraL  authority  of  board, — On  the  board  of  education,  together 
with  the  other  officers  above  indicated,  power  is  conferred  to  "  oi^ganize 
and  maintain  a  system  of  graded  schools,  to  establish-  a  hi^  school 
*  *  *  and  to  exercise  sole  control  over  the  school  and  school  cor- 
poration." Under  the  law,  they  must  maintain  the  schools  in  ses- 
sion daily  for  five  and  a  half  hours  exclusive  of  intermissions,  for 
not  less  nor  more  than  10  months  in  each  year. 

The  board  has  authority  to  appoint  two  c(»npetent  persons,  who 
with  the  superintendent  as  chairman  shall  constitute  the  examining 
committee  of  the  board,  with  power  to  examine  teachers  for  their 
schools  and  to  issue  certificates  to  such  teachers  legalizing  their  em- 
ployment in  the  schools. 

It  is  made  the  duty  of  the  clerk  of  the  board  annually  to  take 
the  census  of.  all  children  under  21  and  over  6  years  of  age  residing 
in  the  district. 

The  board  is  definitely  charged  with  the  enforcement  of  the  com- 
jDulsory  education  law  which  re(]uir8s  every  child  of  the  age  of  8  and 
not  exceeding  the  age  of  16  years  to  attend  school  during  the  entire 
time  the  public  schools  are  in  session,  until  he  has  completed  the 
first  eight  grades.  To  guarantee  the  enforcement  of  the  compulsory 
education  law,  the  board  is  required  to  appoint  each  year  a  truant 
officer  to  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  law.  The  fixing  of  compen- 
sation for  his  services  rests  with  the  board. 

While  the  schools  in  the  towns  and  cities  are  required  to  use  the 
books  adopted  for  the  schools  of  the  county,  autliority  is  conferred 
upon  them  to  provide  books  fre^  for  the  use  of  the  pupils. 
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Chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1917  provides  specifically  authority 
for  doing  a  number  of  things  which  had  not  been  definitely  covered 
in  earlier  legislation.  All  of  these  provisions  are  important^  but  it 
seems  worth  while  particnlarly  to  draw  attrition  ta  the  authority 
conferred  to  supply  ample  quantities  of  texts,  reference  and  library 
books,  tools,  materials,  and  all  sorts  of  equipment  needed  in  instruc- 
tion. Chapter  223  of  the  Laws  of  19^17  specifically  provides  for  the 
use  of  the  public-school  buildings  and  property  for  other  than  tra- 
ditional educational  purposes. 

Section  2.  STUDY  OF  THE  ACTUAL  PRACTICES  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

Board  meetings, — ^The  data  show  that  of  the  35  towns  and  cities 
reporting,  31  hold  meetings  of  the  board  of  education  m(mthly,  two 
semimonthly^  and  two  irregularly.  Thirty-four  of  36  superintend- 
ents attend  regularly,  while  <»ie  does  not  always  attend. 

In  reference  to  those  who  attend  the  meetings  of  the  board  in  addi- 
tion to  the  members  of  the  board  and  the  superintendent  of  schools, 
8  report  that  no  one  else  attends;  15  that  the  clerk  attends;  1  that 
the  school  attorney  attends;  and  2  that  the  high-school  principal  at- 
tends. The  other  9  simply  aASwer  tliat  anyone  attends.  Evidently, 
these  9  may  be  combined  with  the  8  answering  tliat  no  one  else  at- 
tendSy  giving  17  out  of  the  35  towns  and  cities  reporting  in  which 
the  board  meetings  are  held  with  only  the  board  of  education  and 
the  superintendent  present,  except  as  interested  citizens  or  persons 
having  official  business  may  attend  the  meetings. 

In  all  except  7  of  the  35  towns  and  cities  reporting,  the  business  of 
the  board  is  transacted  by  the  entire  board.  In  the  other  7  cities, 
the  business  is  prepared  and  reported  by  committees  for  action  of 
the  entire  board.  The  titles  of  the  committees  reported  by  the  seven 
cities  are  Teachers,  Finance,  Property,  Bepairs,  Supplies,  Purchasing, 
Building,  and  Textbooks.  Not  all  of  these  committees  are  reported 
in  any  one  place,  of  course,  but  this  variety  of  names  is  found.  In 
one  city,  the  title  Finance  and  Accounts  is  reported,  and  in  another. 
Buildings  and  Grounds  is  the  designation  for  one  of  the  committees. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  two  largest  cities  of  the  State  the 
school  business  is  transacted  by  the  board  as  a  whole  instead  of  being 
reported  by  committees. 

Almost  nniversallj',  the  record  of  the  proceedings  and  the  drawing 
of  warrants  are  attended  to  by  the  clerk  of  the  board.  One  report 
shows  that  the  superintendent  records  the  proceedings,  one  that  the 
superintendent  draws  the  warrants,  another  that  the  president  of  the 
hoard  draws  the  warrants,  and  another  that  the  treasurer  of  the 
board  draws  the  warrants. 

Thirty-three  reports  were  received  in  reference  to  where  the  board's 
records  and  paid  invoices  are  kept.    In  32  cases  they  are  kept  in  the 
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board's  office  in  the  school  building.  In  one  case  they  are  kept  else- 
lYliere.  The  reports  show  that  the  boards  of  education  have  the  cus- 
tom of  meeting  and  transacting  their  business  at  various  places.  Of 
the  35  reporting,  but  13  report  that  the  board's  business  is  transacted 
at  a  school  office.  Others  report  that  the  board  meets  in  a  store,  in 
the  bank,  in  the  city  hall ;  while  others  report  "  no  particular  place," 
evidently  meaning  tliat  the  meetings  of  the  board  are  held  at  such 
places  as  may  be  appointed  from  time  to  time. 

Enforcement  of  compvJsory  education. — Data  were  received  from 
29  sources  regarding  the  truant  officer.  The  returns  show  that  this 
officer  is  paid  in  every  case  out  of  board  of  education  funds,  except 
in  those  cases  where  the  superintendent,  or  the  police,  or  the  clerk, 
or  the  school  nurse,  or  the  janitor  acts,  in  which  case  it  is  considered 
that  the  salary  fixed  for  the  main  work  of  the  officer  covers  any  duties 
he  performs  as  truant  officer.  One  reports  that  the  amount  paid  is 
not  definitely  fixed.  Four  returns  show  that  the  amount  paid  the 
truant  officer  is  determined  by  the  amount  of  work  he  does.  In  other 
words,  he  is  paid  in  accordance  with  the  number  of  cases  he  handles 
and  the  success  he  achieves.  Two  fixed  the  amount  to  be  paid  by  the 
month  or  year.  The  returns  were  definite  in  reference  to  the  amount 
paid  in  12  communities.    The  material  secured  is  as  follows : 

Number 

of  towns 

Amount.  or  cities. 

$5.00 1 

7.00 1 

9.00 1 

25.00 . 1 

45.00 2 

70.00 1 

135.00 1 

200.00 1 

3oaoo 1 

1.  000.  00 1 

1,  200.  00 1 

Thirty-one  returns  answer  the  inquiry  in  reference  to  whether  the 
compulsory-education  law  is  satisfactorily  enforced,  giving  the  opin- 
ion that  it  is,  eight  that  it  is  not,  and  one  saying  that  it  is  only  fairly 
satisfactory.  The  reasons  assigned  for  this  law  not  being  satisfac- 
torily enforced  are:  "Conditions  due  to  the  war";  "Impossibility 
of  enforcing  it  under  the  present  law  " ;  "  Failure  of  the  board  to 
provide  a  truant  officer";  and  a  belief  expressed  by  two  that  there 
is  no  need  of  enforcing  it.  Conversation  with  a  number  of  superin- 
tendents brought  out  the  fact  that  the  obstacle  in  enforcing  the  law 
is  the  broad  general  provision  in  the  law  specifying  "  that  this  section 
shall  not  apply  to  a  child  otherwise  instructed  by  a  competent  per- 
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son.''    They  told  the  writer  that  this  provision  makes  it  practically 
impossible  to  enforce  the  law  without  great  difficulty. 

Encouraging  professional  growth. — In  response  to  the  inquiry  as 
to  the  provision  made  by  boards  of  education  in  South  Dakota  for 
encouraging  the  superintendents,  supervisors,  and  other  officers  of 
the  schools  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times,  31  replies  were  received. 
Six  said  no  provision  was  made.  One  frankly  reported  that  the 
board  of  education  encourages  professional  growth  by  such  means  as 
the  following :  Allowing  teachers  time  off,  and  paying  a  portion  of 
the  expenses  involved  in  visiting  conventions  and  other  schools.  Two 
reports  are  of  outstanding  significance,  one  showing  that  the  board  of 
education  allows  $100  per  year  additional  to  any  teacher  who  attends  • 
summer  school,  the  other  that  the  board  pays  the  tuition  and  trans- 
portation expense  connected  with  attending  summer  school,  this 
remuneration  being  available  to  any  teacher  of  the  system  every 
other  year. 

Growth  of  teaching  staff. — In  reference  to  the  reading  and  study- 
ing on  the  part  of  teachers  during  the  year  of  the  survey,  29  reports 
were  received.  The  returns  show  correspondence  work  was  being 
carried  in  2  towns  and  cities;  extension  work  in  7;  State  reading- 
circle  work  in  9;  study  of  special  books  in  4;  study  of  penmanship 
in  3 ;  while  4  did  not  return  usable  data.  In  18  towns  it  was  reported 
that  meetings  were  h^ld  in  connection  with  the  work  the  teachers 
were  doing,  while  6  said  no  meetings  were  held.  Seventeen  answered 
the  inquiry  as  to  when  the  meetings  were  held,  5  meeting  twice  per 
year ;  3  meeting  monthly ;  2  holding  four  meetings  per  year ;  2  meet- 
ing weekly;  1  three  meetings  per  year;  1  meeting  every  six  weeks;  1 
meeting  biweekly ;  and  2  occasionally.  Of  the  17  reporting  the  meet- 
ings, 8  indicated  that  the  meetings  are  conducted  by  the  superin- 
tendent ;  5  that  they  are  conducted  by  the  county  superintendent ;  and 
4  that  they  are  conducted  by  university  or  college  instructors. 

In  addition-  to  the  reading  and  studying,  and  the  meetings  held  in 
connection  therewith  reported  above,  25  reported  meetings  held  for 
other  purposes.  Six  reported  meetings  held  monthly;  4  weekly;  2 
biweekly ;  and  13  meetings  held  "  occasionally,"  "  frequently,"  or  "  as 
need  arises."  Twenty-three  answered  in  reference  to  the  purpose  of 
these  meetings  as  follows,  19  saying  they  are  for  some  phase  of  pro- 
fessional work,  3  that  they  are  for  social  purposes,  and  1  that  they 
are  for  inspirational  ends. 

The  above  data,  taken  in  connection  with  the  reports  by  teachers 
in  reference  to  the  limited  number  of  books  purchased  and  the  lim- 
ited supply  of  educational  magazines  taken,  would  suggest  that  there 
is  need  for  some  method  of  encouraging  those  types  of  reading  and 
studying  which  result  in  professional  growth. 
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The  Hrh/)ol  dfny. — The  (la*a  received  in  re^yard  to  the  length  of  the 
school  day  muy  bo  Uibulated  as  follov/s: 

TAiif.K  40. — Length  of  srfwol  day. 

Frequency 
of  riiKeK, 

5   hours 3 

5    horn's    r»    nilrnUt»s 2 

5  h<>iii*a  15  miiiufes.  _ ..   _     1 

5  hours  2;")  niiiiutt»s 2 

5  hours  80  minute** 6 

5  hours  40  minutes 3 

5  hours  4.")  minutes 6 

From  the  above  data  it  will  be  m^n  that  ei«rbt  scliools  do  BOt 
maintain  a  school  day  of  standard  length  under  the  law,  which 
requires  a  day  of  five  hours  and  a  half  in  length.  Six  are  meeting 
the  requirement  of  the  law,,  wliereas  nine  exceed  the  requirement 
of  the  law. 

Protiwtioi}^ — Twenty-nine  towns  and  cities  report  prcMnotions  are 
made  annually,  while  five  report  they  are  made  semiannually. 
These  figures  do  not  ciuite  harmoniae  with  the  returns  on  the  inquiry 
in  reference  to  how  many  times  during  the  scho<rf  year  beginning 
pupils  are  received.  These  returns  show  that  in  12  towns  and  cities 
they  are  received  twice  per  year,  although  but  five  systems  report 
semiannual  promotions.  The  remaining  cities  report  that  they  re- 
ceive pupils  but  once  a  year,  which  is  as  one  would  expect  in  systems 
promoting  annually. 

In  reference  to  the  method  of  determining  promotion,  one  repwrts 
that  this  matter  is  determined  upon  the  basis  of  credits,  beginning 
with  tlic  sixth  grade;  six  that  it  is  determined  upon  the  basis  of 
credits  beginning  with  the  seventh  grade;  five  that  it  is  determined 
upon  the  basis  of  credits  beginning  with  the  eighth  gi*ade;  whereas 
21  report  that  promotion  is  by  grades  throughout  the  elementary 
schools. 

The  junior  high  school. — Thirty-five  returns  were  received  in  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  regarding  the  maintenance  of  junior  high 
scliools.  Four  report  they  are  maintained,  81  that  they  are  not. 
Of  the  four  having  what  is  called  a  junior  high  school,  three  have 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  in  this  school,  while  one  has  merely 
the  eighth  grade.  All  report  other  grades  in  the  same  building  with 
the  junior  Iiigh  school.  The  data  received  would  indicate  that  not 
any  of  these  towns  or  cities  yet  has  a  real  junior  high  school.  What 
exists  is  a  departmental  organization  of  the  teaching  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades,  but  the  other  opportunities  which  should  be 
offered  by  a  junior  high  school,  such  as  wider  subject-matter  oppor- 
tunities, prevoeatioual  studies,  and  appropriate  social,  literary,  and 
athletic  advantages,  are  not  adequately  provided. 
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Us€8  of  the  school  huilding, — Thirty  reports  were  I'eceived  in  ref- 
erence to  the  use  made  of  school  buildings  other  than  for  school 
purposes.  Seven  cities  report  that  the  buildings  are  used  for  com- 
munity meetings,  7  that  they  are  used  ioc  meetings  connected  wiih 
school  work,  3  that  they  are  used  for  war  work,  1  that  a  school 
building  accommodates  a  city  library,  and  1  that  school  buildings  are 
used  for  voting  places,  while  11  report  no  use  of  school  property 
except  for  actual  school  work.  This  limited  use  of  school  properties 
is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  legal  basis  for  making 
use  of  school  buildings  until  section  1  of  chapter  223  of  the  Laws  of 
1917  was  enacted. 

Only  10  school  systems  report  any  efforts  put  forth  to  aid  com- 
munity work,  and  of  these  10  five  were  in  connection  with  war 
work.  But  14  out  of  25  reporting  indicate  any  help  received  by 
the  school  from  the  cooperation  of  business  men  and  prominent 
citizens  of  Hie  community.  But  16  out  of  31  reporting  indicate 
any  parent-teacher  organizations.  Evidently  there  is  large  ixmrai 
for  bringing  great  values  to  the  schools  through  increasing  and  mul- 
tiplying the  relationships  existing  between  the  schools  and  the  other 
,  community  activities  in  the  varioiLs  towns  and  cities. 

Summer  schools. — Of  37  reporting,  but  12  report  any  provision 
for  continuing  the  etlucation  of  the  children  during  the  summer 
vacation.  In  these  12  towns  and  cities  the  expense  for  schooling 
is  financed  out  of  public  funds  in  but  six  places,  although  part  of 
the  expense  is  borne  by  public  funds  in  two  other  places.  In  the 
remaining  towns  the  entire  expense  is  met  by  other  than  public 
funds. 

Playgrounds. — Of  the  35  schools  reporting,  3  state  that  public 
playgrounds  are  maintained  by  public  funds,  1  that  they  are  main- 
tained by  money  derived  from  popular  subscription,  and  1  that  they 
are  maintained  by  funds  raised  by  parent-teacher  organizations. 
The  other  30  report  no  provision  for  public  playgrounds. 

Rules  and  regulatJons. — But  14  of  the  37  towns  and  cities  report 
any  printed  or  typewritten  rules  and  regulations  for  the  guidance 
of  teachers  and  the  head  of  the  school  system,  or  for  the  govoinment 
of  the  schools.  Seven  of  these  were  reported  from  towns  and  cities 
of  less  than  2,000  population.  Five  of  these  were  merely  one  or  two- 
page  typewritten  regulations,  while  two  were  issued  in  printed  form 
bearing  the  date  of  1910.  In  one  of  these  towns  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations cover  9  pages  and  in  others  18  pages.  In  the  latter  case  the 
entire  system  was  covered  rather  thoroughly.  In  the  towns  and 
cities  with  above  2,000  population  two  reported  only  typewritten  rules 
and  regulations,  whereas  four  systems  had  printed  rules  and  regu- 
lations, these  varying  in  extent  from  5  pages  in  two  cities  to  37  pages 
in  one,  and  57  in  another. 
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It  would  certainly  make  for  stability  and  for  uniformity  in  the 
management  and  discipline  of  the  schools  if  these  towns  and  citiee 
more  generally  committed  to  print  the  organization  within  the 
system  and  the  standards  expected  of  all — superintendent,  principals, 
teachers,  janitors,  and  pupils.  Such  a  statement  could  not  but  exer- 
'  cise  a  wholesome  influence  throughout  the  schools  and  the  community 
ser%'ed. 

School  bulletins . — As  a  means  of  gaining  as  intimate  an  insight 
into  the  spirit  and  detailed  management  of  the  school  system  as 
possible,  request  was  made  for  one  copy  of  each  school  bulletin  issued 
from  the  superintendent's  office  within  a  year.  Only  8  of  the  37  sys- 
tems sent  any  bulletins  in  response  to  this  request.  It  was  disap- 
pointing to  find  that  the-  bulletins  in  most  of  these  systems  were 
concerned  almost  wholly  with  routine  matters.  There  were  three 
notable  and  outstanding  exceptions  to  this  general  situation,  how- 
ever. In  the  office  of  each  of  two  superintendents  a  representative  of 
the  survey  spent  some  time  going  over  copies  of  bulletins  sent  out  to 
the  teaching  staff,  the  larger  percentage  of  which  were  breathing  the 
modern  point  of  view  in  education,  suggesting  new  ways  of  working, 
reporting  good  results  seen,  and  pointing  the  way  to  larger  under- 
takings and  results.  These  items  from  the  index  to  the  bulletins  of 
one  superintendent 'are  suggestive  of  the  rich  and  profitable  character 
of  his  communications  to  his  teaching  staff : 

Date.  Pape. 

Aug.  2G  1     Diaprrani — Managerial  type  of  organization. 

2  Explanation — Managerial  type  of  organization. 

3  Continuation  of  page  2. 

4  Public-school  corps  for  1916-17. 
S(i)t.  4       1-2    Three  basic  business  considerations. 

A  five-point  marliing  system. 

18  Educational  measurement. 

22  Kesponsibility  for  reviews  in  arithmetic. 

29  1  City-wide  spelling  test  (first). 

2  City -wide  spelling  test  (graph). 

3  Citj^-wlde  signing  test  (continued). 
Oct.  5            1  General  handwriting  statement. 

Time  schedule. 

Awards  and  ^rtificates  (drills,  etc.). 
10  Uniform  tests. 

Premiums  for  perfect  punctuality  and  attendance. 

Poor-progress  blanks. 
19  1    The  coach  room. 

The  coaching  attitude  and  method. 
30  1     Standard  tests  for  pupil  diagnosis. 

Teaching  economy. 

Picture  conmiittee. 

Grade-course  committees. 
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Date.  Pago. 

Nov.  6  1    Committee  on  playground  games. 

Committee  on  elementary  handwork. 

Progress  In  committee  work. 

Final  written  examinations  in  grades,  kindergarten  to  sixth, 

inclusive. 
Starch  reasoning  test — scores  and  graph. 
Speed  and  Ay  res  quality  of  handwriting,  Sei»teniber,  1910. 
Woo<ly  test  in  addition  of  whole  numbers, 
liating  one*s  efficiency. 

Professional  facts  for  the  superintendent's  file. 
Motivating  school  activities. 
11  1     The  Woody  tests  in  the  fundamental  number  operations. 

Silent  reading  tests. 
Silent  reading  test  (comprehension). 

2  The  marble  statue — Whipple. 

3  Woody  subtraction  test — scores  and  graph. 

4  Woody  multiplication  test — scores  and  graph. 

5  Wootly  division  test — scores  and  graph. 
18            1    The  superintendent's  books. 

A  school  exhibition  and  the  Stable  fair. 
ReiK)rt  of  committee  on  elementary  handwork. 
24  2    Paper  and  cardboard  construction  (outline  of  work). 

1  Directory. 

Feb.  5  1    Putting  first  things  first 

Daily  plans. 
Substitutes. 
School  on  stormy  days. 

2  Programs  on  February  12  and  22. 

13  1    Ileorganization  and  building  plans  of  the  board  of  education. 

2    Advantages  of  the  Junior  high  school. 

Cost  of  operation  (comparisons). 
20  1    Motivation  reports. 

Goo<l-manners  pamphlets. 

Kansas  City  meeting. 

Renewing  our  ideals. 

BIcmks  and  forms, — In  five  systems  the  general  judgment  of  the 
survey  was  that  the  blanks  and  forms  used  in  the  transaction  of 
business  were  worked  out  w4th  care  and  were  adequate  in  number 
and  kind  to  meet  the  various  needs.  In  the  other  systems,  however, 
many  things  must  have  gone  without  written  record,  the  business 
being  transacted  by  oral  requests  and  reports.  This  conclusion  is 
a  general  one,  however,  as  it  was  found  impossible  to  make  com- 
parisons of  the  various  forms  and  blanks  used  in  the  39  systems  with 
a  view  to  standardizing  the  blanks  required,  w^hich  w^ould  have  been 
necessary  before  a  careful  and  scientific  judgment  could  be  rendered. 

It  was  disappointing  to  find  but  5  systems  reporting  any  type 
of  cumulative  record  card  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of 
pupils.  Likewise  but  5  systems  reported  any  schedule  as  a  basis  for 
working  out  the  daily  programs. 
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But  two  printed  official  reports  were  received.  Tlie  other  reports 
were  made  out  upon  standard  forms  for  the  use  of  clerks  and 
treasurers. 


Section  3.  THE  SUPERINTENDENTS   IN  THE  TOWNS   AND    CITIES   OF 

SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Evidently  one  of  the  most  important  factors  m  determining  the 
character  of  the  educational  opportunities  provided  the  children  in 
the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota  is  the  superintendent  of  schools. 
The  facts  in  the  tables  appearing  in  the  following  pages,  together 
with  their  interpretation,  present  a  fairly  adequate  view  of  the 
leadership  provided  in  education  in  the  towns  and  cities  under  study. 

Preparaiion. — ^The  first  requisite  in  judging  the  equipment  for 
leadership  possessed  by  the  superintendents  of  South  Dakota  is  a 
knowledge  of  their  training.  The  following  tables  present  the  data 
showing  the  training  of  the  superintendents  or  school  heads  in  the  37 
towns  and  cities  from  which  complete  data  were  received.  In  the  first 
column  of  each  table  the  facts  are  presented  regarding  the  superin- 
tendents in  cities  of  over  2,000  population,  and  in  the  column  fol- 
lowing that  corresponding  data  regarding  the  superintendents  in 
the  towns  with  between  1,000  and  2,000  population. 

Table  41. — Elementary  and  high-school  training  of  37  ftnperinienflents. 


Character  and  place  of  tialnixig. 

Snporln- 

tendentain 

cities  of 

lation  or 
over. 

Superin- 
tendents in 
ciiiee  hay- 
ing a  popu- 
lation of 
from  1,000 
to2,0u0. 

Total. 

Elementary  school  training: 
Rural— 

In  South  Dakota 

3 
in 

3 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

6 

16 

Town— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

2                      ^ 

5 

City— 

In  South  Dakota 

1 
3 

1 
7 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

4 

High-school  training: 
Town- 
Less  than  2  year»— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
Less  than  3  yeiira— 

In  South  Dakota 

Outof  Sonth  Dakota. 
Less  than  4  years — 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
Four  rears — 

I  li  Sobth  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
City- 
Less  than  2  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
Less  than  3  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota . 
Less  than  4  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
Four  years — 

In  South  Dakota 

Out  of  South  Dakota. 
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A  glance  at  this  table  shows  that  of  the  present  superintendents  in 
South  Dakota  practically  all  received  their  elementary  and  high- 
school  training  outside  of  South  Dakota. 

Table  42. — Nortrtal  school  training  ef  S7  superintendents. 


Years  and  place  of  training. 

Superin- 
tendents in 
cities  of 

over. 

Superin- 
tendents in 
cities  hav- 
ingapopu- 

lation  of 
from  1.000 

to  2,000 

Total. 

Leas  than  1  year: 

In  Soutn  Dakota 

2 

2 

Out  of  South  Dakota : i 

One  year  but  less  than  2  years: 

In  South  Dakota              ...                               

1 

1 

Out  of  Honth  Dakota 

fPwo  years:                                                                                                                                     | 

In  South  Dakota ; 

Out  of  South  Dakota - 

lforethaa2years: 

Out  of  South  Dakota,  4  years,  but  no  high-school  basis    

1 

'       1 

Ih  South  Dakota,  4  years,  but  no  high-school  basis 

In  fVtiifch  Dakota.  5  vears.  but  no  hiuh-school  basis-  . . 

i 

1 

1 
1 

1 

Tabt.e  43. — CoUcijv  training  of  37  superintcfidcnts. 


Years  of  training. 


1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years 

4}  years 

5  years 

6i  years 

e  years 

Total. 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
of  2.000 
population 
or  over. 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 


Total. 


15 
2 
3 
1 
1 


28 


In  addition  to  the  training  included  above,  one  superintendent 
studied  two  years  for  the  ministry,  one  took  two  years  of  correspond- 
ence study,  another  took  one  year  of  extension  work  in  the  TJniver- 
sity  of  South  Dakota,  one  had  a  year  of  business  college  training, 
and  another  had  a  half  year  of  training  in  woodwork  and  agricul- 
ture. 
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Table  44. — Showhit;  aummcr-fichool  training  of  37  superintendents. 


Amount  in  weeks. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
of  2.000 
population 
or  over. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

TotaL 

6  weeks 

2 
2 

1 
3 
1 
1 

5 
2 
2 

2 

i 

12  weeks 

18  weeks 

24  weeks 

30  weeks 

36  weeks 

Total 

10 

12 

22 

From  the  tables  pertaining  to  the  normal  school  and  college  train- 
ing of  the  37  superintendents,  it  is  easy  to  determine  that  the  total 
amount  of  training  in  years  is  133i  and,  in  addition  thereto,  400 
weeks  of  summer-school  training. 

The  second  body  o$  facts  gathered  as  a  basis  for  estimating  the  pro- 
fessional equipment  of  superintendents  pertains  to  their  teaching  ex- 
perience.    This  is  presented  in  the  tables  below : 

» 

Table  45. — Distribution  in  the  experience  of  37  superintendents. 


Total 
experience. 

Rural  and 
village  schools. 

In  cities  of  1,000 
to  1,999. 

In  cities  of  2,000 
to  4,999. 

In  cities  of  5,000 
and  above. 

Experience  in  years. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 
cities 
of  2,000 

above. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 

cities 
having 
a  popu- 
lation 
of  from 
1,000  to 

2,000. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 
cities 
of  2,000 

?rot 

above. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 
cities 
having 
a  popu- 
lation 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 
cities 
of  2,000 

above. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 
cities 
havhig 
a  popu- 
lation 
of  from 
1.000  to 

i,ooo. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents ta 
cities 
of  2,000 

above. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 

cities 
having 
a  popu- 
lation 
of  from 
1.000  to 

2,000. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 
cities 
of  2,000 

above. 

Super- 
intend- 
ents in 
cities 
having 
apopo. 
lation 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

Less  than  2  years 

4 
2 
2 

1 

2 

2" 

1 

6 
7 
2 

s' 

1 

1 
8 
3 

1 

i' 

2 
2 

4 

3 

2  to  4  years 

i 

4 
4 
5 
2 
3 
1 

1 

5  to  7  years 

StolOyears     .    .    ' 

11  to  15  years 

16  to  19  years 

20  to  25  years 

4 
2 
5 
1 

2 
1 

2 

1 

1 

More  than  25  years. . 

Total 

12 

20 

9 

19 

3 

18 

7 

8 

10 

4 
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TABT.E  46. — Distribution  in  the  variety  of  the  experience  of  57  superintendents. 


Tyi)e  of  experience. 


Special 

Rural 

Village 

Incityofl,000 

Id  city  of  2,000  to  5,000. . . . 
In  city  of  5,000  and  above. 

Total 


Cases  of  each  type  of  experience. 


Snperin* 
tendents 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 


Superin- 
tendents 
In  cities 
havinf  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 


37  I 


65 


Total. 


10 
20 
22 
21 
15 
14 


102 


Table  47. — Plaee  of  birth  by  states  or  countries  of  57  superintendents. 


Birthplaoe. 

Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities  of 

over. 

SupertD- 
tendents 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

1 
2 

Total. 

South  Dakota                                                                                

Iowa - 

4 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Michigan                                                                        ...              

Pennsylvania.         

Ohio 

1 

KAn?!as , . , ,  r r ,,-._,-,--. - - 

Illinois 

2 
3 

Indiana 

Wiswusin ........,, -  - 

Minnesota 

4 
2 
1 
2 
1 
3 

Missouri 

UftinA      _    . 

Norway 

Kngland         , . .   -..--,- , . . .  _ 

Not  reporting 

3 

Total 

1.5  1                  22 

37 

1 

The  salary  paid  the  educational  leader  in  each  community  is  evi- 
dently a  vital  factor  in  determining  the  character  of  leadership  which 
each  community  can  expect  to  attract.  The  table  below  gives  these 
facts : 

Table  48. — Distribution  of  the  salaries  paid  57  superintendents. 


Amount. 


Superln- 
tenaentsin 

cities  of 
2,000popu- 

lation  or 
over. 


Less  than  SI,  500., 
Sl,500  to  12,000.... 
S2,000  to  $2,500... 
S2,500  to  $3,000... 
$3,000  to  $3,500... 
$3,500  to  $4.000... 
Not  reporting 


Total.. 


15 


Superin- 
tenaentsln 
cities  hav- 
ing a  popu- 
lation of 
from  1,000 
to  2,000. 


Total. 


8 
13 
6 
3 

I 
1 
6 


37 


79888"— 18 11 
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It  was  not  found  possible  to  fi^nre  the  liring  expenses  of  tk 

superintendents  from  the  data  presented.  This  matter  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  reduce  to  a  comparable  basis  than  in  the  case  of  teachers,  for 
the  reason  that  most  of  the  superintendents  are  married  men  with 
families,  their  responsibilities  varying  according  to  the  size  of  the 
family. 

Likewise  it  is  hardly  necessary'  to  present  the  data  of  the  place  of 
rosidence  of  superintendents.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  25  of  the  87  super- 
intendents have  a  permanent  residence  in  the  town  where  they  are 
>^oikiug,  while  six  do  not.     8dx  made  no  report  on  the  matter. 

Table  49. — Age  distribution  of  37  superiivteTtdents. 


Ymnatt^t. 

Supcrln- 
tnidealsin 

cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

tondoitsin 
cities  hsT- 
inf;  a  popu- 
lation of 
from  1.000 
to2.000. 

TvtaL 

27                       

1 
2 
1 
2 
1 

2'<       

29                                 

30 

31           ' 

33        '  --- 

1  '             1 

31                 

1 
1 

1 

a  J   

: : ;■; 

36           

I 

37      

1 
1 

2 
1 

3 

3S           

39     

40 

2 

1 
2 

I 
I 

41        

42 

1 
1 
1 
3 

43        

44    

47        

49                  

1 

SO 

1 

53                        

2 
2 

I 

Not  roportinn 

3 

Total 

15 

22            3: 

The  median  age  of  the  superintendents  in  cities  of  over  2,000  popu- 
lation is  42,  while  that  in  the  towns  below  2,000  is  37^  years. 


Table  50.- 

-Difttrihution  in  the  number  of  married  a 

nd  single  mtperintendenti 

Superin- 

Superin- 

tendents 

tendents 

in  cities 

ICan-Md  or  single. 

in  cities 

of  2.000 

population 

or  over. 

having  a 

population 

of  from 

1.000  to 

2,000. 

Total. 

Slngle 

3 

s 

Married                  

12 
3 

17 
2 

9 

Not  reporting ' -  - 

5 

Total. . . 

15 

22                37 

_ 
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Table  51. — Answers  to  the  ^fne^ion  <b8  to  «dMiAfer  4i^  miperintetk^tents  esspeci 

to  cfrntinne  educational  work. 


InfeentloDS. 

SupeiJn- 
tendents 
in  cities 
Of2.«)0 
population 
Draw. 

SnpeiiB- 

tondents 
intdtras 
having  a 
PQpaiation 
of  from 
1.000  to 
2,000. 

Total. 

Wfll  contiBtM 

11 

1 
3 

17 
3 
2 

28 

Will  not  contJnue 

4 

Not  rep^vtjinx 

•    5 

Total 

15 

22 

37 

Table  52. — Reasons  Oitsigned  h^  S7  superintendents  for  indwnmg  to  continue  or 
discontinue  ^educational  toork. 


Reasons. 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
of  2.000 
population 
oroYttr. 


Superin- 
tendents 
in  cities 
bavinga 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 


Total. 


Like  the  i 

Influenced  by  salary 

Preparation 

Better  opportunities  in  other  lines. 

Inaptitude  for  the  work 

Not  reporting 


10 


20 
2 
2 
2 
7 
4 


Total. 


15 


22 


37 


Table  53. — Orgnmzafions  in   irhich   the  S7  superintendents  hold  membership. 


Superin- 

Superin- 

tendents 

tendents 

in  cities 

Organization. 

in  cities 

0/2.000 

population 

having  a 
population 

Total. 

of  from 

1,600  to 
2,000. 

Natiozial  Education  Association 

11 

11 

I 

4 

ao 

16 

South  Dakota  Teachof 8' Association 

31 

Reading  Circle 

Miscellaneous 

4 
1 

Rotary  Club 

Commeroial  Club 

2 

2 
1 

4 
1 

Parent-Teacher  Aaeoclalicn 

Red  Cross 

Young  Men's  Christian  Asgoci»\tr"n 



Total 

30 

32 

26 

There  is  certainly  cause  for  serious  regret  that  aside  from  educa- 
tional relationships,  tJie  number  of  superintendents  reporting  the 
establishment  of  other  relationships  is  negligibly  small.  But  one 
reports  membership  in  a  rotary  club  and  but  four  in  a  commercial 
club.  The  superintendent  in  every  community  needs  the  stimulus 
which  comes  from  contact  with  the  business  men  in  his  community. 
He  likewise  needs  the  opportunities  which  this  contact  affords  for 
enabling  these  business  men  to  know  his  point  of  view  and  to  know 
the  objectives  of  the  school  he  is  heading,  and  likewise  the  ways  and 
means  which  are  being  employed  for  the  realization  of  the  school's 
objectives.    Even  though  his  contribution  to  the  civic  organization 
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may  be  small,  the  values  coming  to  the  school  through  his  relation- 
ship are  so  many  and  so  vital  that  no  educational  leader  should  allow 
himself  to  omit  the  establishment  of.  these  ties. 

The  superintendent's  disposition  to  grow  and  to  become  a  capable 
professional  leader  may  be  measured  somewhat  by  the  investment  he 
makes  in  a  professional  library  and  by  the  amount  of  reading  and 
studying  he  does.  The  following  list  shows  the  books  reported  as 
being  used.  The  figure  following  the  name  of  each  book  shows  the 
number  reporting  it.  In  addition  to  these  books,  30  other  titles  were 
reported,  each  being  mentioned  but  once. 

Classroom  Management-rBagley 7 

Alethods  of  Teaching  in  High  Schools — Parker 6 

Motivation  of  School  Work— Wilson  and  Wilson 6 

How  to  Teach — Strayer  and  Norsworthy 5 

Psychology  of  High  School  Subjects — ^Judd— 5 

Principles  of  Education — Jones 4 

Supervised   Study — Hall-Quest 4 

Educational  Administration — Strayer  and  Thorndike l 3 

Educational  Measurement — Starch 3 

The  Modern  High  School — Johnston 3 

School   Administration — Cubberley 3 

Teaching  the  Common  Branches — Charters 3 

Methods  of  Teaching — Charters 2 

Cycloi)edia  of  Education — Monroe 2 

School  and  Society — ^Dewey 2 

Schools  of  To-Morrow — Dewey 2 

School  Administration  and  Supervision — (.'hancellor 2 

Discipline  of  the  School — Morehouse 2 

Educative  Process — Bagley 2 

Educational  Psychology — Thorndike 2 

The  magazines  reported  on  the  reading  lists  of  the  superintendents 
seem  to  permit  the  classification  shown  in  the  table  below.  Thirteen 
diiferent  educational  journals  were  reported,  10  current  literary  and 
political  magazines  were  mentioned,  3  magazines  pertaining  to  special 
subjects  and  dealing  with  school  devices  were  listed,  while  3  maga- 
zines falling  in  the  type  of  fiction  and  miscellaneous  were  included  in 
the  returns. 

Tabi>e  54. — Character  of  the  magazines  read,  together  with  the  frequencv  of  the 
use  of  each  type  aftiong  the  37  superintendents. 


Super  in- 

Saperin- 

tondents 

tendents 

in  cities 

Character  of  magazines. 

in  cities 

of  2  000 

population 

having  a 
population 

Total 

of  from 

and  over. 

1,000  to 
3,000. 

E<liiC}itJonfil  ioiiinals 

39 

33 

62 

flnAPifil  siihlcpts  Qnd  school  dGviccH                                 

3 

3 

Piirrent  litorfltuio  and  Dolitical 

11 

19 

30 

Fiction  and  misf  pUaneoiis - 

1 

34 

25 

Total 

44 

76 

lao 
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Section   4.   THE   TEACHERS    IN   THE   TOWNS   AND    CITIES    OF    SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 

Preparation. — The  first  requisite  in  judging  of  the  professional 
ability  of  any  group  of  teachers  is  a  knowledge  of  the  training  they 
have  had  for  their  work.  The  following  data  regarding  the  593 
teachers  from  whom  the  returns  from  the  37  towns  and  cities  above 
1,000  population  were  sufficiently  accurate  to  be  usable  were  tabu- 
lated throughout  in  such-  way  as  to  show  the  facts  regarding  those 
teachers  reporting  from  cities  of  2,000  population  or  over  in  one 
column,  and  the  corresponditig  facts  from  those  teachers  reporting 
from  cities  having  a  population  of  from  1,000  to  2,000  in  another 
column :     . 


Table  55. — Elementary  ami  hiyh-sehool  edueation  of  59S  elementary  schooU 

teachers. 


Time. 

Teachers 
in  Pities 
of  2,000 

«r 

over. 

Teachers 
in  cities 
having  a 
popula- 
tion of 
from  1,000 
to  2,0D0. 

Total. 

Elementary  school  training: 
Rural— 

In  Soath  Dakota 

46 
43 

76 
105 

03 
74 

8 
8 

13 
9 

10 
14 

39 
92 

1 
1 

8 
2 

11 
9 

88 
63 

30 
9 

54 
39 

8 
33 

3 
1 

5 
3 

12 

2 

54 
27 

2 
2 

2 

1 

1 
6 

12 
15 

76 

Ont  of  South  nfttntft    .        - 

53 

Town— 

In  South  Dakota , 

130 

Out  of  Soiith  Dakota ... 

144 

Citv— 

•    '  In  South  Dakota 

101 

Out  of  South  T>ft)r;otft 

107 

High-school  training: 
Town- 
Less  than  2  year*— 

In  South  Dakota 

11 

Out  of  South  Dakota . : 

9 

Less  than  3  years— 

In  South  Dakota  

18 

Ont  ftf  flonth  DftlcntA T 

12 

Less  than  4  years— 

In  South  Dftifota ...         

22 

Out  of  Ronth  Dakota. .,     

16 

Four  years— 

Tn  Smith  Dakota               

93 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

119 

City- 
Less  than  2  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

3 

Out  0'  South  Oakota . .            

3 

Less  than  3  years— 

In  South  Dakota 

10 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

3 

Less  than  4  vears— 

In  South  Dakota 

12 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

15 

Four  years— 

Tn  South  Dakota ,  _  ,  .  - 

100 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

78 

A  glance  at  the  table  shows  that  the  number  who  received  their 
training  outside  the  State  is  almost  equal  to  the  number  who  had 
corresponding  training  within  the  State.  Almost  half  of  the  teach- 
ers studied  did  not  spend  their  early  childhood  and  take  their  train- 
ing in  South  Dakota. 
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TuBUC  §6.— ^orwa/  nehooi  4v9im4nff  ftf  59^  eiomimtmf^y  ticko^^teacher^ 

Tixne. 

Teachers 
indtaes 

over. 

Teachers 
In  cities 

pppulft- 

tionof 

from  l.onn 

to  3,000. 

T«tol 

Less  than  1  year: 

In  Sooth  Dftkoia 

n 

21 

74 
28 

4S 

U 

55 

34) 

13 
12 

36 
8 

25 
24 

18 

4 

s 

Oat  of  South  Dakota... 

■33 

One  rear  but  less  than  two  years : 

In  South  Dakota 

no 

Out  of  Sooth  Dakota 

2( 

Two  years: 

In  Sootii  Dakota .* 

9 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

V> 

Kore  than  2  years: 

In  South  Dakota 

73 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

n 

Table  57. — College  training  of  59S  fiementarff  9chool'teaeher4t. 

Time. 

Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2,000  poi> 
lUalion  or 
over. 

Teachers 
in  Cities 
havinif  a 
population 
of  from 
1.000  to 
2,000. 

Total. 

Less  then  one  year: 

In  South  Dakol  a 

15 
M 

2o 

J4 
.81 

4 
« 

4 
7 

5 

7 
23 

4 
6 

K 

3 

1 
3 

2 

1 

23 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

117 

One  year,  but  less  than  two  years: 

In  South  Dakot  a 

29 

Out  of  South  Dakota ,. 

34 

Two  years,  but  loss  than  three  vears: 

In  Sooth  Dakota ' 

22 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

24 

Three  voars,  but  less  than  four  years: 

In'South  Dakota 

5 

Oiit  nf  .Scttth  Dak'Tta-         . 

0 

Four  vears: 

In  South  Dakota 

6 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

g 

More  than  four  years: 

In  South  Dakota 

3 

Out  of  South  Dakota 

1 

6 

The  second  body  of  facts  necessary  to  forming  &n  «BtiflML4e  of  the 
professional  eqiiipniont  of  any  body  of  teachers  is  a  knowleelge  of 
their  teaching  experience. 

Table  HK. — Variety  of  experience  of  593  elementary  schnoMt^tPCfters. 


Type  of  cxperienoe. 


Special. 
Rural... 
Vmagc. 


Cases  of  each  type  ol  experience. 


I 
Teadiersin 

cities  0f 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 


Teachers  in 
cities  ii&v- 
ing  a  popu- 
lation of 
Irom  1,000 
to  2,000. 


City  of  1,000 

City  of 2,000  teo.eoo.. 
City  of  5,000  or  above. 


27  ' 

211 ; 

187 
104  ' 
232  ! 
323 


Total. 


4 

88 
90 
167 
20 
11 


Total. 


1,084  I 


31 
299 

277 
•271 
2^2 
334 


1,464 
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i^ositiaDDfi. 


Pcinclpfia 

Teacher  in  kindergarten 

Teackorinilr&tKrade 

Teacher  in  first  and  second  grade 

Teacher  ia  teoond  grade 

Teacher  in  second  mnd  thvd  grade . . , 

Teacher  in  third  gmde 

Teacher  in  third  and  ioartli  grade. . . 

Teacher  in  fourth  grade 

Teacher  in  fourth  and  (Lfth  grade 

Teacher  in  fifth  fjrado 

Teacher  m  fifth  and  sixth  grade , 

Tetichcr  in  sixth  grade , 

'Teacher  in  sixth  and  sexwith  grade. . 

Tracher  in  seventh  grade 

Teacher  in  seventh  and  eighth  grade 

Teacher  in  eighth  grade 

Teacher  in  departmentd!worlc 

Teacher  of  manual  trainJng 

Teacher  of -doHwwttciKdenoe 

Sapervisor  oldrawing 

Supervisor  of  drawmg  and  music 

Supervisor  of  music 

Supervisor  of  writing 

Bttper v^imr  of  writing ^ind  miKic 

Supervisor  of  physical  training 

School  nurse 

a?€«tal 


TeaobeFMn 
cities  of 

2. we  popu- 
lation or 
-ever. 

Teachers  in 
eitiee  hav- 
ing apopu- 
4fttionQlf 
fcom  1,000 

Total. 

to  2,000 

86 

2 

^ 

12 

1 

13 

48 

22 

70 

11 

2 

13 

32 

18 

50 

6 

1 

7 

34 

19 

53 

20 

3 

23 

32 

18 

50 

5 

1 

6 

29 

14 

43 

17 

4 

21 

27 

14 

41 

1 

2 

3 

.15 

12 

47 

2 

3 

6 

12 

10 

28 

.56 

9 

66 

2 

2 

4 

3 

3 

4 

2 

3 

11 

« 

n 

\ 

4 

1 

2 

5 
1 

5 



i 

437 

.16« 

sua 

ItieiintereBtMig  to&ote'thesmaU  number cof  supervisors  of  drawii^g, 
there  being  only  iaur  in  tibe  S7  cities.  The  amount  -of  ^ttentian  ^v^eia 
to  jaawsic,  :as  iodicattid  Jby  'th«  nwiaber  of  snpcr:s'isors  :employed,  is 
much  gi'eater.  Writing  uses  the  time  of  but  four  supervisors,  and 
domestic  science  employs  but  three  teachers  in  the  dtementary  ©ehools, 
while  there  is  but  one  teacher  reporting  who  scheduled  herself  as  a 
school  nurse. 

Table  60. — Salaries  of  593  elementary  sehool-tca alters. 


Amount. 


Less  Ihnn  $450. 

$-liO-?<i29 

$6;i0-$719 

$720-$^ 


$8ia-$s90 

$»00'S1.000 

A-boveSl,000.. 
Not  reporting.. 


Total. 


Teachers 

Teachers 

in  cities 

in  cities  of 

havinjr  a 

2,000  popu- 
lation or 

population 

Total. 

of  from 

over. 

1,000  to 

2,000. 

1 

2 

3 

2K 

<H) 

88 

110 

81 

221 

128 

T3 

141 

fi5 

3 

68 

:30 

■1 

31 

33 

:^ 

36 

2 

3 

6 

474> 


1«)  ' 


503 
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It  is  seen  that  the  income  of  the  larger  number  of  the  teachers 
reporting  falls  between  $630  and  $809.  Reference  to  the  table  show- 
ing the  positions  now  held  by  the  teachers  studied  reveals  the  fact 
that  the  36  who  are  receiving  above  $1,000  are  in  all  probability 
principals  of  schools. 

Table  61. — Living  crpetmcs  of  o93  elementary  aehool-teaehers  for  the  sehool  pear. 


Amount. 

Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Teachers 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1.000  to 
2,000. 

Total. 

At  home      

26 
6 

18 
I'.O 
212 

25 

14 
5 
32 
83 
11 
21 

40 

Less  than  $180 

11 

S180-S224  

SO 

$225-$299 

2n 

S300  or  above  

2az 

Not  reporting 

46 

Total                 

427 

166 

sa 

A  glance  at  this  table  shows  that  the  large  majority  of  the  teachers 
report  an  expense  of  above  $225  per  year.  Indeed,  the  number  re- 
porting an  expense  from  $225  to  $300  is  precisely  the  same  as  the 
number  reporting  that  it  is  above  $300.  It  will  be  observed  that  46 
made  no  report.  It  was  their  judgment  that  this  was  too  private  a 
matter  to  be  reported.  Thus  certain  data  were  withheld  which  must 
be  in  hand  if  the  arguments  necessary  to  secure  increased  salaries 
are  to  be  brought  to  bear  effectively  on  those  having  in  charge  the 
regulation  of  salaries. 

Tablk  02. — Distrihution  of  593  elementary  school-teaehers  living  at  home  or 

ehvtchcrc. 


Teachers 

Teachers 

in  cities 

m  cities  of 

havine  a 

Place  of  residence. 

2,000  popu- 
lation or 

population 

Total. 

of  from 

over. 

1,000  to 
2,000. 

In  home  town 

177 

57 

234 

N  ot  in  home  town -. 

248 

108 

356 

Not  reporting 

2 

1 

3 

Total  teachers 

427 

166 

SOS 

Almost  three-fifths  are  nonresident  teachers  in  the  community 
where  they  are  at  work.  This  is  a  factor,  of  course,  making  it  neces- 
sary that  the  wages  of  teachers  should  be  in  keeping  with  the  added 
expense  by  reason  of  teaching  where  they  can  not  live  at  home. 
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Table  63. — DisMhtttion  in  age  of  59$  elementary  school-teacher 9, 


Years  of  age. 

Teachers 
In  cities  of 
2.000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Teachers 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

Total. 

20  or  less  than  20 

6 

5 

15 

31 

35 

43 

42 

3R 

29 

21 

21 

17 

14 

7 

5 

12 

9 

2 

16 

10 

7 

2 

3 

5 

4 

9 

22 

427 

4 

10 

15 

15 

11 

24 

13 

11 

11 

7 

7 

7 

4 

2 

2 

5 

1 

1 

7 

21 .^     ...            

15 

22 

30 

23 

46 

24 .                     

46 

25 

67 

26..:.:;::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::::.:::.::;.:::.:.:.:.:.:... 

55 

27 : 

49 

2S 

40 

29 

V 

30 .                                                          

28 

31 

24 

32 

33 

34 

35 

36 

37 

3.S...  .                      

39 '....:.'. 

2 

40 

41 

42 

i 

43 

44 

1 

9 
3 

45  or  more 

18 

Not r«*pArtiTig, ,._,.., , 

25 

Total  t3acher8 

166 

593 

A  study  of  this  table  shows  thfvt  the  median  age  of  teachers  in 
cities  of  1,000  to  2,000  is  26  years,  while  that  in  cities  of  above  2,000 
is  28  years.     Following  the  age  of  32,  the  number  drops  very  rapidly. 

Table  64. — Distribution  of  single  and  married  teachers  among  593  elementary 

school-teachers. 


Teachers 

Teachers 

in  cities 

in  cities  of 

having  a 

Married  relation. 

2,000  popu- 

population 

Total. 

lation  or 

of  from 

over. 

1,000  to 
2,000. 

Single 

394  1               152 

25  j                   8 
6                      6 

546 

Marriel 

33 

Widow 

12 

Not  reporting 

2 

2 

Total  te.icher«? 

427                   166 

593 

Table  65.- 


-Distrihution  of  answers  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  598  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  expect  to  continue  teaching. 


Intentions. 

Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

252 
110 
45 
20 

Teachers 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

96 
51 
10 
9 

166 

Total. 

Will  continue 

34S 

Will  not  continue 

i:«l 

Undecided 

55 

Not  reporting 

29 

Total  teachers 

427 

593 
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The  nnidber  ^mh»  «will  iiot  oocitintte,  >er  who  «ve  4o  doubt,  shows 
the  largeness  of  the  problem  of  developing  a  fundamental  -coneern 
for  the  bufiiiiess  of  teaching  in  the  body  of  teachers  under  study. 

Table  66. — Distrilmfifm  of  the  reasons  assigned  for  continuing  or  discontinuing 

ivavhing  by  593  elementary  school-teachers. 


Reasons. 


Like  tl:e  work 

Influenced  by  salary 

Preparation 

Support . . , 

Preterit  to  other  work., 

Too  liard  work 

Health 

On  account  of  the  war 

Marriaire 

Patriotic  duty  to  remain 

Go  to  school  or  change  occupation. 
IJot  reporting 


TeaclMTS 

Teaebars 

in^eitios 

inoiliesof 

bavin?  « 

2,000  popu- 

population 

Total. 

lation  or 

of  from 

ovar. 

1,600  to 

2,000. 

12« 

41 

US 

46 

» 

m 

4S 

16 

m 

15 

4  ■ 

u 

29 

9 

s 

5 

4  : 

3 

1 

2 

1 

7 

2 

I 

( 

106 

IS  , 

m 

36 

5S  • 

m 

Those  who  are  discontinuing  assign  in  the  main  two  significant 
reasons — continuing  education  and  changing  the  occupatioiL 

Table  67. — Organization  in   which   the  59S  elememtary  schoolteachers    hold 

memberships. 


Organization. 

Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Teaches 
in  cities 
having  a 
IMpulation 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

TotaL 

South  Dakota  Education  Association 

321 

16 

4 

5 

3 

82 

16 

27 

253 

17 

J 

100 
3 
2 
i 
2 
7 

26 
8 

&4 
5 
1 
2 

43 

Pistriot  Education  Association 

19 

National  Education  vXssociat ion. . ...        

s 

National  Music  Associal ion 

$ 

State  Miwle  Association 

5 

Parent- Teacher  Assori;ition  or  Mottier's  Club 

§8 

BeadiriK  Circle 

42 

lK)cal  Study  Club 

35 

Red  Cross .          

31' 

Civic  Organization 

22 

Young  Women's  Christian  Association 

17 

Women's  Clulw 

6 

Miscellaneous 

6 

Not  one  of  these  organizations  succeeded  in  enrolling  every  teacher. 
The  South  Dakota  Education  Association  came  nearest  it,  with  421, 
and  the  Bed  Cross  came  next,  with  317. 

The  teacher's  disposition  to  grow  and  to  take  her  work  seriously 
may  be  measured  somewhat  by  tlie  investment  he  makes  in  pro- 
fessional helps  and  by  the  amount  of  reading  and  studying  he  does. 

The  total  number  of  books  reported  by  all  concerned  was  108. 
Of  the  entire  list  of  books,  18  were  mentioned  by  but  two  teachers. 
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wfaUe  B9  'wore  tnentioDod  by  bat  one.  The  book  mentioned  by  most 
teachers  was  Strayer  and  Norsworthy's  "How  to  Teach."  It  was 
listed  by  61  teachers.  The  six  most  frequently  mentioned  books,  with 
the  f reqiMBcies  otf  mention,  are  as  follows :  ^ 

Ho\i-  to  Teach,  Strayer  and  Norsworthy . 61 

Motivation  of  School  Work,  Wilson  ami  Wilson 59 

Teaching  the  Common   Branches,   Charters 42 

School  Measurement,  Bagley 86 

Mow  to  Study,  McMurry 23 

Socializing  the  Child,  Dynes 22 

Table  68. — Kind*  €rf  boohs  read  and  distribution  of  this  reading  among  59S 
elementary  school-teachers. 


KiBdofiMok. 

in  dtles  of 
lation  or 

Teachers 
iniotieB 
having  a 

of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

T«t«l. 

Games 

33 
90 
367 
09 
104 
118 

17 
34 
90 
£9 
25 
21 

50 

Stories  and  story  telling : 

114 

Books  on  school  subjects  or  textbooks 

457 

Plan  or  device  books 

158 

Rcfenmoe  books 

129 

Mb)cpilft>iHm«.   , 

139 

Total 

801 

246 

1,047 

It  is  seriously  to  be  regretted  that  only  50  teachers  out  of  593  men- 
tion any  book  dealing  with  games;  and  only  114,  any  dealing  with 
stories  and  story  telling.  Even  the  number  of  teachers  mentioning 
books  on  school  subjects  or  textbooks  is  only  457 — 136  less  than  the 
total  number  reporting.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  total  number 
of  teachers  reporting  with  reference  to  all  the  kinds  of  books  listed 
is  but  1,104 — less  than  two  books  per  teacher.  Undoubtedly  some 
provision  should  be  made  whereby  it  is  possible  to  insure  that  every 
teacher  in  the  public  schools  shall  every  year  invest  a  few  dollars  in 
modem  books  which  ehould  be  a  help  to  her  in  her  daily  duties,  and 
likewise  to  insure  that  these  books  are  understandiiigly  read. 

The  six  magazines  most  frequently  mentioned,  together  with  the 
frequencies  of  mention,  are  as  follows: 

Normal  Instructor  and  Primary  Plans 300 

Literary  Digest 108 

Current  Events  Magasrine 108 

National  Geographic  Magazine 102 

Primary    Educatlon__ 77 

American  Magaisiiie .     - .    56 

1  These  arereomtBtate  Reeding  Cfa-clc  books. 
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TABf.K  09.- 


-Chararter  of  magazines  read^  together  with  the  frequency  of  their 
UHv  atHontf  oOi  elementary  school  teachers. 


Type  of  magazine. 

Teachers 
in  dues  of 
2.000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Teachers 
in  cities 
having  a 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to 
2,000. 

TotaL 

Educational  Journals 

92 
352 

79 
286 

38 
152 
124 

65 

130 

School  devices  and  special  subjects 

SOI 

Current  literature  and  political 

an 

F*nt*o'i  ftn<I  mlswl'aneous  r , 

351 

Total 

809 

379 

1,188 

Section  5.— ATTRACTING  POWER  OF  TOWN  AND  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

One  measure  of  the  efficiency  of  a  school  system  is  the  extent  to 
which  it  enrolls  the  youth  of  school  age  in  the  comniunity.  The 
following  tables  show  the  enrollment  of  the  school  population  in  the 
towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota : 

Table  70. — Cities  of  over  2^000  population. 


City. 

Total  school 
census. 

Total  ele- 
mentarv  and 
hi-Jh-school 
enrollment. 

Percental^ 
ofenroU- 

mmt 
toceDSOS. 

1 

4.996 
2,986 
2,480 
2,103 
1,443 
1,112 
1,065 
1,034 
745 
670 

3,813 

2,162 

1,529 

1,579 

1,300 

1,067 

844 

790 

673 

506 

76.3 

2..., 

72.4 

3 

61.7 

4 

75-1 

0 

9ai 

7 

92.3 

8 

79.3 

9 

76.1 

12 

90.3 

14 

75.5 

T.\BLE  71. — Tonus  of  1,000  to  2,000  population. 


Tovn. 

Total  school 
census. 

Total  el©, 
mentarv  and 
high-school 
enrollment. 

Percentage 
of  enroll- 
ment 

•to  school 
census. 

1 

734 
550 
482 
429 
452 
329 
348 
310 

530 
455 
393 
435 
391 
179 
299 
280 

72.7 

4 

80. 2 

6 

81.1 

7 .                     

100.1 

13 

86.4 

15 

51.4 

20 

859 

21 

90.0 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  cities  of  above  2,000  population  vary 
in  their  enrollment  of  the  census  population  from  above  90  per  cent 
in  cities  6,  7,  and  12  to  as  low  as  61.7  per  cent  in  city  No.  3,  while 
the  range  in  the  towns  is  from  above  100  per  cent  to  as  low  as  54.4 
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I  per  cent.  To  measure  with  careful  justice  the  extent  to  which  each 
town  and  city  is  meeting  its  responsibility  for  the  education  of  its 
""  children,  other  data  than  those  at  hand  are  needed.  Manifestly,  how- 
■  ever,  many  of  the  towns  and  cities  enrolling  such  a  low  percentage 
"  of  the  children  are  not  meeting  their  responsibility  adequately.  One 
'  factor  which  operates  heavily  in  some  communities  in  reducing  the 
public-school  enrollment  is  the  parochial-school  enrollment.    To  the 

extent  that  this  factor  enters  in,  the  public  schools  are  blameless. 

Town  7,  enrolling  over  100  per  cent  of  its  school  census,  evidently 

1  enrolls  many  children  from  outside  the  town  or  is  gj'owing  rapidly. 

The  following  tables  show  the  distribution  of  pupils  by  ages  and 

grades  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota.  The  percentage  of 
'  retardation  runs  very  high  in  all  grades  above  the  first  in  the  towns 

of  less  than  2,000  population,  and  in  all  grades  above  the  second  in 

the  cities  of  over  2,000  population. 
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Section  6.  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  IN  TOWNS  AND  CITIES  OF  SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 

Legal  requirements  and  the  course  of  study. — The  subjects  taught 
and  the  special  activities  or  special  days  and  events  observed  or  com- 
memorated in  the  towns  and  cities  are  regulated  by  statute.  Chapter 
214  of  the  session  laws  of  1917  (see  sec.  138  of  the  Laws  of  South 
Dakota)  specifies  that  instruction  shall  be  given  in  the  common 
schools  of  the  State  in  the  following  branches  in  the  several  grades 
in  which  each  may  be  required : 

Reading,  orthography,  arithmetic,  geography,  primary  language  and  Englidi 
grammar,  history  of  the  Unite<l  States,  history  of  South  Dakota,  physiology 
and  hygiene,  with  special  instruction  as  to  the  nature  of  alcoholic  drink.s  and 
narcotics  In  their  effect  upon  the  human  system,  civil  government,  and  draw- 
ing, and  such  otlier  branches,  including  high-school  subjects,  as  the  electors  of 
the  district  at  the  annual  election  may  have  ordered. 

This  general  provision  is  added  to  by  various  enactments  whereby 
the  elements  of  vocal  music,  including,  when  practical,  singing  of 
simple  music  by  rote,  shall  be  taught. 

floral  instruction  intended  to  impress  upon  the  mind  of  the  pupils  the  Im- 
portance of  truthfulness,  temperance,  purity,  public  spirit,  and  respect  for 
honest  labor,  obedience  to  parents,  and  due  deference  to  old  age  shall  be 
given  by  every  teacher  in  public  service  in  the  State. 

Tliere  shall  be  taught  in  the  public  schools  of  this  State,  in  addition  to  other 
branches  of  study  as  now  prescribed,  a  system  of  humane  treatment  of  animals. 

It  is  also  provided  that  the  proper  officers  are  authorized  and  em- 
powered in  their  discretion  to  appropriate  funds  for  the  purpose  of 
defraying  the  necessary  expense  of  a  proper  observance  of  Memorial 
Day  each  year. 

The  law  also  requires  that  on  September  28,  or  on  the  school  day 
in  each  year  thereafter  nearest  that  date,  Frances  Willard  Day  shall 
be  observed  in  the  different  public  schools  of  the  State,  one-quarter 
of  the  school  day  being  set  apart  for  instruction  and  appropriate 
exercises  in  patriotism,  civic  improvement,  the  history  and  benefits 
of  the  prohibitory  amendment  to  the  constitution^  the  prohibitory 
laws  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 

An  opinion  of  the  attorney  general,  report  of  1916,  page  805,  holds 
that  the  board  of  education  has  authority  to  provide  for  instruction 
in  manual  training  and  domestic  science;  also  to  prescribe  a  course 
of  study.  Chapter  225  of  the  Laws  of  1917  provides  that  the  board  of 
education  in  each  city  constituting  a  municipal  corporation  of  the 
lirst  or  second  class,  in  addition  to  the  inherent  and  other  powers 
now  vested  in  such  board,  shall  have  power  to  establish  and  maintain 
a  uniform  system  of  instruction  in  the  grades  to  and  including  the 
eighth,  in  substantial  conformity  to  the  course  of  study  adopted  for 
the  public  schools  of  the  State,  to  establish  and  maintain  kinder- 
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garten  departments,  courses  in  physical  training,  courses  of  study 
and  practice  in  vocational  training. 

Observations  on  the  course  of  study, — The  courses  of  study  in  use 
in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota  were  investigated  in  light 
of  the  legal  provisions  and  requirements  above  set  forth.  In  the  22 
towns  below  2,000  population,  but  three  reported  any  course  of  study 
directions  in  use  other  than  those  provided  in  the  State  course  of 
study.  One  of  these  merely  issued  three  pages  of  typewritten  direc- 
tions in  language  and  grammar.  Another  city  reported  a  total  of 
six  typewritten  pages  supplementing  the  State  course  of  study,  one 
page  being  devoted  to  reading  and  literature,  one  to  language  and 
grammar,  one  to  arithmetic,  one  to  geography,  and  two  to  history. 
A  third  town  reported  a  course  of  study  in  addition  to  the  State 
course,  consisting  of  60  typewritten  pages. 

In  the  15  cities  above  2,000  population,  seven  reported  course  of 
study  directions  in  addition  to  the  State  course  of  study.  With  one 
exception,  however,  this  material  was  all  issued  in  typewritten  form. 
In  cities  1,  4,  7,  10,  13,  the  typewritten  material  was  organized  by 
grades.    In  cities  2  and  9,  the  organization  was  by  subjects. 

The  following  comments  by  cities  are  descriptive  of  the  course  of 
study  situation  in  these  places : 

City  No,  1  issued  extensive  mimeographed  outlines  providing  ref- 
erence helps  for  pupils  and  teachers  and  indicating  text  omissions 
and  text  enrichments.  Objective  standards  were  suggested  only  in 
the  subject  of  writing.  There  was  evidence  in  this  course  of  study 
that  the  teachers  had  participated  rather  liberally  in  the  development 
of  the  details. 

In  City  No,  2  complete  mimeographed  outlines  in  all  subjects 
were  provided.  It  was  found,  however,  that  a  complete  set  of  out- 
lines was  not  furnished  to  each  teacher,  there  being  but  one  com- 
plete set  for  a  building.  Each  teacher  was  furnished  only  with 
the  outlines  for  the  subjects  taught  by  her.  These  outlines  pro- 
^  ided  ample  reference  in  the  various  subjects  for  pupils  and  teach- 
ers. In  the  examination  of  these  outlines  at  the  superintendent's 
office  the  following  notes  were  made:  In  reading,  each  child  is 
encouraged  to  read  extensively,  and  an  ample  amount  of  material  is 
supplied  that  he  may  be  able  to  read  very  largely  what  he  likes. 
In  arithmetic  the  addition  combinations  to  10  were  to  be  taught  in 
the  first  grade.  Omissions  of  obsolete  material  in  arithmetic  were 
not  very  liberally  specified,  although  the  language  of  the  directions 
^Mves  teachers  freedom  to  make  omissions  according  to  their  judg- 
ment. The  geography  course  of  study  placed  large  emphasis  on 
using  such  means  as  picture  illustrations,  construction,  and  so  on, 
as  a  means  of  rendering  the  work  concrete.  The  language  course 
of  study  gave  detailed  directions  in  reference  to  a  wide  use  of  stories, 
79888*'— 18 12 
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'but  specified  tiie  iiae  of  the  beok  OLthur  extenai^y.  Tbere  was 
little  formal  grammar  before  the  sei-entb  grade,  but  after  that  large 
quantities  of  dumteriaj  »e\v  -cansidered  fusctictiless  were  required  to 
be  tattf  bt  The  physiok»<ry  and  lij^tiene  miitiske  was  exoelienL,  «fli- 
phasis  being  directed  to  producia^  action  aad  lonniog  habiks  rather 
thaxi  t9  the  mere  teadiisg  -of  facts  to  be  neBiembered.  llae  inuhe- 
atrial  axid  fijue  sLVts  outline  was  quite  detailed  for  the  first  seres 
grades.  The  art  outline  provided  for  picture  study.  Ttie  aim  erf 
the  industrial  arts  outline  was  to  liable  the  chiidrcm  to  k.now  bom 
the  world's  work  is  done. 

There  were  committees  of  three  or  more  to  ^ve  attention  to  iiv 
Qourse  of  study  in  each  of  the  following  subjects :  Readixig^  iaoguage. 
geography,  arithmetic,  physiology,  history  a«d  civics,  nature  study 
itnd  school  gardens,  music,  drawisaig.  The  bulletin  announcing  these 
committees  su^ests  ihey  should  meet  about  •ofice  m  two  weeks. 
The  plan  of  working  was  the  gathering  of  data  in  reference  to  actoai 
practice  and  the  gathering  of  sources  of  inspiration  an^d  gsidanoe. 
JSpocial  emphasis  was  placed  upon  the  study  of  courses  of  study  aud 
i:)ractices  in  other  systems.  Such  books  as  the  committeeB  ludgbt  need 
access  to  were  to  be  pn^vided  by  the  board  of  ^education. 

With  provision  made  for  working  coopei-atively,  it  was  fiurpris- 
ing  to  find  so  Little  evidence  of  motives  for  work,  methods  of  teach- 
ing, results  expected,  iUustratioas  of  results  secured.  While  not 
operative  as  yet,  the  su]>eriHtQndent  assured  me  that  standard  scales 
for  the  measurement  of  results  secured  were  coming  more  and  niore 
into  use  and  that  he  was  hoping  to  be  able  to  indicate  tiie  r^nlts 
expected  in  spelling,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  reading  in  terms  of 
objective  standards. 

In  city  No.  i  courses  were  available  in  reading  a&d  literature 
amounting  to  10  pages,  in  writing  amounting  to  one  page,  in  bistorj 
amounting  to  one  page,  and  in  nature  study  amounting  to  two  pages. 
AVitliin  these  limits  it  is  evident  that  there  was  merely  space  to  indi- 
cate the  text  to  be  used  and  the  scope  to  be  covered. 

In  city  No.  7,  while  the  typewritten  course  was  brief,  it  was  good 
in  the  reference  list  if  supplied  for  the  use  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

The  course  of  study  in  the  other  three  cities  mei'eJy  specified  the 
books  to  be  used  and  the  limits  to  be  covered.  In  their  reports  re- 
gaixling  their  practice  two  superintendents  indicated  that  tJae  course 
of  study  is  supplemented  monthly  by  outlines.  In  so  far  as  access 
was  had  to  any  of  these  outlines  they  merely  indicated  any  modi- 
fications from  the  regular  course  of  study  in  the  pages  or  chapters  to 
l)e  covercKl. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  description  of  the  courses  of  study 
in  use  that  the  work  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota  is  for 
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ill  pzActical  purposes  diorected  by  the  Stste  ooorse  of  study,  which 
was  prepared  with  the  thought  of  giving  such  general  directions  as 
cnight  be  followed  by  a11  schoote  of  all  types  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visiiucis  of  the  law  regarding  what  4^oald  be  .taught  in  the  public 
8clu>oIs.Qf  South  Dakota.   Owing  to  the  sdmUI  size  ^of  the  towns  under 
2^000  populatiooi  and  of  many  of  those  above  2,000  population,  it 
may  be  that  the  expense  of  printing  a  course  of  study  based  upon 
the  State  course  of  study  but  adapted  to  the  particular  needs  of  the 
community  served  is  too  great     If  that  be  true,  it  would  seen  that 
local  iiutiative  in  supplementing  the  course  of  study  might  be  greatly 
leaeoiiraged  if  the  State  course  were  issued  especially  for  the  use  of 
towBB  and  cities  in  Ioo8e4eaf  form,  so  .that  detailed  additions  to  the 
work  suggested  might  easily  be  made.    Much  help  <^uid  be  brought 
io  teachers  if  a  page  could  be  ixiserted  wherever  necessary  supplying 
fiourees  of  .help  which  should  be  made  available  to  teacheie  and 
,  pupils,  lesson  outlines  for  the  guidanoe  of  the  .teachers,  illustrations 
of  results  expected  for  the  guidanoe  of  the  teachers,  ntethod  sugges- 
tions land  .games  and  devioes  for  the  'guidance  of  the  teachers,  ways 
of  motivating  work  for  the  teacher's  assistance,  problem  procedure 
in  teaohiflgo  socialised  possibilities  for  the  aasiatance  and  guidance  of 
the  teachers.    This  same  form  of  issue  weuld  make  it  possible  fiH*  a 
superintendent,  as  standard  tests  are  applied  to  the  results  secured, 
io  issue  tentative  objective  etandards  to  be  inserted  in  the  course  of 
study  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  the  various  grades  and  subjects. 
In  view  of  the  above  facts  showing  that  the  State  course  of  etudy 
is  essentially  the  guide  in  the  work  of  instruction  in  the  towns  and 
cities  of  South  Dakota,  all  of  the  criticisms  and  suggestions  for 
improvement  of  the  State  course  of  study  indicated  elsewhere  apply 
here.    Further,  in  towns  and  cities  more  intimate  adaptations  to  the 
peculiar  needs  of  oomuDiimities  should  be  expected.     These  communi- 
ties pay  salaries  enabling  them  to  secure  leadership  capable  of  diag- 
n(5sing  community  needs  and  of  establishing  ways  and  means  of 
meeting  -tiiem.     Also,  where  larger  numbers  of  pupils  are  congre- 
gated, as  in  towns  and  cities,  differentiations  to  suit  the  needs  of 
special  abilities  and  to  meet  the  vocational  needs  are  economically 
possibleto  an  extent  that  does  not  obtain  in  rural  communities  served 
by  one-TocMn  schools.     Actually,  therefore,  the  suggestions  for  im- 
proving the  State  course  of  study  could  not  be  considered  detailed 
and  searching  enough  to  supply  all  tlie  criticisms  and  suggestions 
which  should  be  made  for  the  improvement  of  the  course  of  study  in 
towns  and  cities. 
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Section   7.  SOCIALIZING   THE  SCHOOLS   IN   THE  TOWNS   AND    CITIES 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Socializafion  of  schooh  defnech — The  lar^^e  objective  in  progres- 
sive modern  education  evidently  is  the  socialization  of  the  school 
While  it  is  becoming  rather  common  for  educators  and  teachers  to 
state  this  as  the  object  of  their  endeavors,  there  is  not  an  overwhelm- 
ing uniformity  as  to  their  meaning.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to 
raise  the  question  as  to  what  a  socialized  school  or  school  system  is. 
A  person  of  ordinary  intelligence  knows  when  a  railway  is  electri- 
fied, he  knows  the  essentials  of  a  modern  house,  he  knows  something 
about  when  a  suit  of  clothes  is  in  style ;  but  the  question  as  to  what 
we  mean  by  a  socialized  school  or  as  to  when  a  school  is  socialized 
needs  a  detailed  and  concrete  answer,  that  the  public  which  supports 
the  public-school  system  may  definitely  understand  the  answer  when 
they  are  told  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  improve  the  public  schools 
by  socializing  them  more  adequately. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  discussion  a  socialized  school  is  an  institu- 
tion so  organized  that  its  work  and  activities  and  methods  of  pro- 
cedure are  such  that  the  result  is  immediately  and  directly  a  func- 
tional product.  In  other  words,  the  pupil  of  a  school  so  equipped 
should  be  able  to  enter  upon  the  customary  social  and  civic  relation- 
ships. He  should  be  able  to  share  in  the  ordinary  occupations  of  the 
working  world,  and  satisfactorily  discharge  the  duties  which  fall  to 
him. 

The  progress  which  has  lx»en  made  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South 
Dakota  in  socializing  the  schools  can  only  be  discussed  briefly  be- 
cause of  the  limits  of  this  survey.  The  discussion  is  presented  under 
the  proper  heads  in  setting  forth  the  essentials  of  a  socialized  school 
Briefly  stated,  these  essentials  are  as  follows:  Right  objectives,  ap- 
propriate subject  matter  in  each  of  the  school  subjects,  proper  stand- 
ards of  discipline  and  control  and  of  attainment  in  work,  appropriate 
methods  of  teaching  and  management,  satisfactory  results. 

The  objectives  of  the  socialized  school, — The  first  essential  of  a 
socialized  school  is  a  body  of  objectives  for  its  guidance  which,  if 
realized  in  its  children,  will  fit  them  for  successful  social  service. 
Everything  that  is  done  in  planning  all  the  details  of  a  school  must 
find  its  justification  in  the  effort  of  the  school  to  realize  the  objectives 
set  up.  The  socialized  school  accepts  as  its  general  objective  the 
training  of  the  oncoming  citizens  for  social  efficiency.  What  this 
involves  may  perhaps  be  most  adequately  presented  in  a  brief  space 
in  the  following  table: 
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Table  74. — Social  efflcieney:  The  objective  of  modem  education. 


Ingredients  essential  to  social 
efficiency. 

Planes  of  efficiency. 

rhascs  of  efficiency. 

Knowl- 
ed^. 

Habits 
and 
skills. 

Atti- 
tudes. 

Ability  to 
maintain 
one's  self 
regardless 
of  how  it 
affects 
others. 

Ability  to 
maintain 
one's  self 
and  not  in- 
terfere with 
welfare  of 
others. 

Ability  to 
maintain 
one's  self 
and  aid 
progress 
of  others. 

1.  Vital: 

Health  and  physical  develop- 
ment  

2.  Vocational: 

Agricultural.   indiLstrial.   com- 
mercial, professional,  and  do- 
mestic....'  

I 

3.  A  vocational: 

Right  use  of  individual  and  so- 
daileisure 

1 
1 

4.  Civic; 

1     1     1 

6.  Moral: 

Morality  and  religion,  including 
social  service     

1       !'■     1 

1 1 1 

1 

!                1                   1 

As  the  above  table  shows,  invplved  in  the  large  objective  of  the 
school's  work  are  five  phases  of  efficiency — health  or  vital,  vocational, 
avocational  or  leisure,  civic,  moral,  and  religious.  These  descriptive 
terms  are  so  concrete  that  detailed  explanation  is  unnecessary. 

Concrete  and  satisfactory  programs  for  the  development  of  each 
of  these  phases  of  efficiency  must  be  established  in  light  of  the  in- 
gredients entering  into  each  of  them.  These  the  table  shows  to  be 
knowledge,  habits  and  skills,  and  attitudes.  Further  discussion  as  to 
the  content  of  this  terminology  is  imnecessary. 
•  Not  only  must  we  strive  earnestly  to  provide  for  all  phases  of  the 
chikrs  efficiency  and  for  the  ingredients  essential  to  efficiency,  but 
educators  generally  must  be  guided  in  reference  to  the  thoroughness 
and  efficiency  of  their  w^ork  by  a  knowledge  of  the  different  planes 
of  efficiency  on  which  oncoming  citizens  may  stop  in  their  develop- 
ment. Manifestly,  the  ideal  which  should  guide  education  is  to  raise 
every  citizen  possible  to  the  highest  plane  of  efficiency. 

The  basis  for  measuring  the  extent  to  which  the  guiding  objectives 
in  the  schools  of  South  Dakota  meet  the  requirements  of  the  objec- 
tives of  the  socialized  school  is  the  data  gathered  from  the  State 
course  of  study,  the  outlines  issued  in  certain  towns  and  cities 
to  supplement  the  State  course  of  study,  and  the  bulletins  issued  by 
the  superintendents  of  schools  and  the  supervisory  staffs  in  directing 
the  execution  of  the  course  of  study.  The  State  course  of  study 
implies  the  aims  or  objectives  in  teaching  the  various  subjects  to  a 
greater  extent  than  it  states  them  specifically,  although  this  course 
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compare6  favorabljr  with  the  average  couitse  of  study  in  it£  attention 
to  deflning  aims  and  objectives  in  the  subjects  of  geography^,  arith- 
metic, language  and  grammar,  and  phyeioiogy  and  hygiene.  No  course 
of  study  as  yet  has  attempted  to  show  with  reference  to  each  subject 
just  what  its  teaching  should  contribute  to  the  establishment  of  each 
phase  of  efficiency — ^vital,  vocational,  avocational,  civic,  moral,  and 
religious;  nor  has  anj'  course  of  study  yet  attempted  to  indicate  just 
what  knowledge,  just  what  habits  and  skills,  and  just  what  attitudes 
should  result  from  the  teaching  of  each  subject  in  the  curriculum. 
Evidently,  a  more  exact  definition  of  the  phages  of  efficiency  to  be 
ministered  to  through  teaching  and  of  the  ingredients  to  be  estftb- 
lished  is  desirable. 

The  State  course  of  study  in  physiology  and  hygiene  is  a  fairly 
satisfactory  model  from  the  standpoint  of  stated  aims  in  teaching  of 
B^hat  all  courses  of  study  should  da  Even  it,  however,  is  not  suffi- 
ciently detailed  and  specific.  Preceding  the  directions  for  the. work 
of  each  year,  howevec,  the  aim  is  indicated.  The  following  aen- 
tences  will  illustrate :  The  aim  in  the  work  of  tlie  fourth  year 


to  8tren|2rthen  ttie  child  In  habits  of  right  living ;  to  maice  him  act  automaticalljr 
in  the  mutter  of  caring  for  himself;  and  to  give  him  understanding,  in  so  far 
as  he  is  capable  of  knowing,  about  the  necessity  of  precaution  in  every  case  of 
danger ;  to  correlate  the  work  in  tliis  subject  ^'tth  t!ie  work  in  -every  other  sub- 
ject in  such  way  that  t±iere  may  be  no  sharp  distinctions. 

The  aim  of  the  sixth  year  work  is — 

to  have  tlie  pui)il  get  an  Idea  of  some  of  the  laws  of  uatui*e  that  help  to  main- 
tain health. 

The  aim  of  the  eighth  year  work  is — 

to  fix  definitely  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil  the  real  value  of  a  sound  body  and  a 
sound  mind.  Tlie  pupil  should  l>e  taught  that  good  health  is  the  best  thing  in 
the  world ;  that  his  success  in  life  will  depend  largely  upon  his  ability  to  do  his 
part  of  the  world's  work,  and  that  his  ability  to  do  his  part  will  depend  en- 
tirely upon  his  physical  and  mental  fitness. 

The  aims  as  stated  are  not  quoted  in  full,  but  the  sentences  quoted 
are  illustrative  of  the  definiteness  with  which  the  aims  in  the  teach- 
ing of  physiology  and  hygiene  are  indicated. 

The  failure  of  a  course  of  study  to  state  aims  adequately  niaj  be 
somewhat  satisfactorily  atoned  for  if  the  concrete  results  expected 
are  fully  illustrated.  In  this  respect,  however,  the  State  course  of 
study  is  lacking.  It  does  this  most  adequately  in  the  subjects  of 
arithmetic  and  language  and  grammar.  Even  in  those  subjects,  how- 
ever, the  results  expected  should  be  detailed  much  more  fully,  and 
illustrations  easily  understood  by  the  average  teacher  should  be 
provided. 

The  failure  of  a  course  of  study  to  indicate  aims  and  objectives  in 
accordance  with  the  terminology  employed  in  the  table  above  may 
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J3e  fairly  adequately  luet  hy  mdofiatiog  objectd^e  standards,  such  as  the 
Atpplicatioju  of  the  staiodard  tests  in  arithmetic,  writing,  spelling,  geog- 
raphy, ianguage,  and  €ilent  reading  has  made  it  possible  to  establish. 
'The  linxitation  in  jrelying  ^upon  the  indication  of  ob}6cti\^e  standards 
is  that  they  are  not  available  for  -all  the  subjects  and  are  not  appli- 
cable to  all  phases  of  the  subject  matter  in  any  subject,  nor  to  all  of 
^he  outoomes  essential  to  social  efficiency.    The  State  course  of  study, 
however,  has  not  supplemented  its  failure  to  state  aims  and  objec- 
tives adequately  by  the  indication  of  objective  standards.    Only  one 
city  reports  having  Bupplemented  the  State  course  of  study  by  indi- 
cating objective  standards  as  a  guide  to  its  teachers.    Uiidouhtedly, 
likowever,  in  the  immediate  future,  as  the  result  of  .the  initiative  on 
the  pait  of  superintendents  and  teachers  and  as  the  result  of  the 
cooperative  research  work  done  by  the  Northern  Normal  and  In- 
.dustrial  School,  tentative  objective  standai?ds  wiU  he  available  in 
many  of  the  towns  and  cities  f ckr  the  guidance  of  teachers  in  their 
work. 

The  subject  matter  of  the  socialized  school. — The  second  essential 
of  tlie  socialized  school  is  an  appropriate  body  of  subject  matter  and 
an  appropriate  body  of  opportunities  and  activities  through  which 
the  objectives  of  the  school  may  he  realized.  Many  careful  and  ex- 
.tended  studies  of  the  last  two  years  have  made  it  clear  that  only 
those  materials  which  have  large  value  in  relation  to  the  outcomes 
sought  tlirough  education  fihould  be  retained  in  the  curriculum. 
The  criticisms  of  the  content  of  the  State  course  of  study  appearing 
elsewhere  apply  hei-e,  and  need  not  be  repeated. 

It  can  not  be  considered,  however,  that  satisfactory  progress  has 
been  made  in  the  socialization  of  the  curriculvun  for  the  towns  and 
cities  of  South  Dakota  until  iiil  obsolete,  f unctionless  subject  matter 
has  been  eliminated  therefrom,  nor  until  such  enrichments  of  the 
curriculum  have  been  made  as  modern  progress  in  all  fields  of  knowl- 
edge make  possible.  The  various  studies  (particularly  those  in  Part 
I  of  the  fourteenth,  sixteenth,  and  seventeenth  yearbooks  of  the  Na- 
tional Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  being  the  reports  of  the 
National  Education  Association  Committee  on  Economy  of  Time 
pertaining  to  minimal  essentials  in  the  elementary  school  subjects) 
are  available  as  guides  in  determining  the  subject  matter  which 
should  be  taught  in  the  various  elementary  8cIk)o1  subjects.  It  can 
not  be  considered  that  any  final  studies  have  been  made,  but  no 
course  of  study  which  is  not  formulated  with  due  regard  for  the 
recommendations  in  the  efforts  above  referred  to — *.o  formulate 
minimal  essentials-— can  pioperly  be  considered  to  be  socialized  to 
the  extent  even  that  is  possible  with  present  knowledge. 

From  the  standpoint  of  desirable  differentiations  in  the  up{)er 
grades,  the  curriculmn  in  the  towns  and  cities  of  South  Dakota  is 
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hardly  satisfactory.  As  was  pointed  out  elsewhere,  no  community 
can  properly  be  said  to  have  a  junior  high  school.  The  opportunities 
offered,  with  slight  exceptions,  in  three  cities  to  the  pupils  in  the 
iip])er  grades  are  the  traditional  seventh  and  eighth  grade  course  of 
study  in  use  in  all  schools  throughout  the  United  States. 

Provision  should  be  made  for  enabling  the  pupils  of  these  grades 
to  elect  work  in  keeping  not  only  with  their  abilities  and  dominant 
interests,  but  in  keeping  with  their  immediate  educational  and  voca- 
tional intentions.  In  view  of  the  varying  differences  in  children, 
provision  is  not  made  adequately  by  the  traditional  uniform  course 
of  study. 

The  standay'ds  of  the  socialized  school, — The  third  essential  of  the 
socialized  school  is  the  standards  needed  for  guidance  in  all  the  de- 
tails of  the  school.  These  standards  are  of  three  kinds,  at  least :  (1) 
Those  pertaining  to  discipline;  (2)  those  pertaining  to  equipment; 
and  (3)  those  pertaining  to  attainment  in  work. 

The  standards  of  discipline  to  be  maintained  and  the  methods  by 
which  they  are  to  be  enforced  are  not  discussed  in  the  State  course  of 
study,  nor  in  any  of  the  bulletins  of  any  of  the  superintendents  in- 
cluded in  this  study.  These  standards  can  only  be  judged,  therefore, 
upon  the  basis  of  the  schools  visited.  Of  the  107  teachers  seen  at 
work  in  their  classrooms  by  the  observer,  there  were  but  five  cases  of 
poor  discipline,  in  which  the  school  was  "running  riot."  In  the 
other  schools  there  was  what  is  called  "  good  order."  The  pupils  were 
quiet  and  were  busy  about  their  work.  The  number  of  schools  vis- 
ited, however,  in  which  there  was  evident  freedom  and  naturalness 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  was  small.  Predominantly,  the  children 
were  holding  their  hands  or  in  other  ways  securing  the  permission 
of  the  teacher  to  do  common,  ordinary  things  which  they  ought  to  be 
trained  to  do  without  interfering  with  the  teacher's  other  duties, 
such  as  pgissing  to  the  dictionary,  passing  to  the  wastebas^ket,  consult- 
ing the  library,  consulting  the  atlas  or  wall  map,  and  so  on.  A  school 
could  hardly  be  considered  to  have  progressed  very  far  in  the  matter 
of  establishing  freedom  and  independence  and  self-control  in  which 
the  teacher  stands  guard,  applying  to  every  act  of  every  child  the 
standard  which  she  has  set  to  be  maintained. 

In  the  matter  of  equipment  standards,  the  observer  was  unable  to 
secure  from  any  superintendent  a  standard  list  by  which  equipment 
was  supplied  to  the  schoolrooms  of  any  grade  or  to  buildings  of  any 
size  or  to  schools  of  any  particular  type.  As  a  guide  to  teachers  and 
principals  in  making  recjuisition  for  materials  needed,  a  standard 
equipment  list  should  be  developed.  The  following  standard  build- 
injr  equipment  list  in  use  in  a  certain  city  will  illustrate  the  meaning 
intended  here : 
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STANDARD  BUILDING  EQUIPMENT. 

Building. 

Sot  of  roliof  maps :  Rnhuuvs  (soales). 

a.  World  (4  A,  7  A).  Referoiice      hooks — Now      oducalional 

6.  United  States — 2  (4  A,  0  R).  reference  work. 

c.  North  America   (3  A,  4  B.  5  B,  Unabridf;ed  dictionary,   to   bo  kept  in 
6B).  highest  fjrade  room. 

d.  Europe^ — 2.  Foster's  history  cliart. 

e.  South  America  (4  A,  G  A).  Globe. 

/.  Kansas  (3d.  6  B).  Hecto^rapli. 

g.  Asia  (4  A,  7  B).  Pai)er  cutter. 

It.  Africa  (7  A).  I'encil  sliarpener. 

I.  North    America — physical.  I'rintinp  outfit. 

;'.  South  America.  Sand  table  for  each  floor. 

1c.  Europe — physical.  Scissors — 2  sots. 

Grades. 

First:    Kindergarten    chairs,    pair    of  Sixth:  rolleplate  dlctionai^y. 

larj^e  scissors,  sand  table.  Seventh :  Collegiate  dictionary. 

Se^'ond  :  Fair  of  large  scissors.  Eighth  :   Govermnent  map  of  Terrlto- 

Fourth  :  Acad(»mic  dictionary.  rial  divisions. 
Fifth:  Academic  dictionary. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  discussion  of  the  course  of  study,  the 
attainment  expected  in  work  is  not  specified  in  the  towns  and  cities  of 
South  Dakota  in  terms  of  objective  standards,  nor  are  concrete  illus- 
trations given  of  the  type  of  results  which  teachers  are  expected  to 
secure  from  grade  to  grade  in  the  various  subjects. 

Methods  of  mancujing  and-  teaching,  the  nocialhcd  school, — The 
fourth  essential  in  the  socialized  school  is  appropriate  methods  of 
managing  and  teaching.  In  the-  matter  of  management,  the  busi- 
ness w^orld  has  thoroughly  demonstrated  that  the  keynote  in  any 
enterprise  promising  success  is  cooperation.  The  most  progressive 
school  systems  generally  have  likewise  come  to  this  point  of  view 
and  are  modifying  their  attack  accordingly.  There  is  no  longer  any 
place  for  the  '*  know  it  all,"  the  auto(.Tat,  or  the  martinet  in  educa- 
tion any  more  than  in  business  or  government.  In  all  of  the  school's 
problems  or  undertakings  the  cooperative  attack  must  be  employed. 

The  extent  to  which  superintendents  and  principals  in  the  towns 
niid  cities  of  South  Dakota  work  from  this  standpoint  was  only  to  be 
gathered  from  the  reports  regarding  meetings  held  and  from  per- 
sonal conferences  with  them.  As  was  noted  in  the  discussion  of  the 
course  of  study,  the  teachers  participated  in  the  development  of  these 
courses  in  at  least  three  towns  and  cities  studied.  There  was  internal 
evidence  that  they  had  made  contributions  in  two  other  cities.  The 
following  notes  left  with  the  teacher  following  the  superintendent's 
visit  evidence  a  proper  cooperative  relation. 

(^)rKSTIONS   ox    THK    ASSIGNMENT. 

1.  Am  I  careful  in  my  assiirnments  to  state  very  definitely  just  what  is  to 
be  done,  and  how? 
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2.  Are  my  asRlgiinient^  nmde  ^orally  or  <wtl«teii  on  4iie  blackboard  so  tbat  a 
misunderstanding  Is  impoRSibie? 

3.  Is  a  miauiHlerstandJnK  of  the  asslgnuient  ever  allowed  to  pass  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  not  having  the  lesson? 

4.  Do  I  outline  the  Jiext  lesson,  showing  the  main  things  to  be  noted,  or  is 
the  pupil's  first  introduction  to  each  lesson  obtained  from  his  own  study  of  the 
textbook? 

5.  Is  my  assignment  of  the  next  lesson  made  by  topic  or  by  pai^es? 

6.  Do  my  assiginuenls  to  supplementary  reading  state  the  book,  tlie  chap- 
ters, the  pages,  or  is  a  topic  given,  leaving  pupils  to  find  it  where  they  can? 

7.  Do  I  prepare  the  advance  lesson  before  it  is  assigned? 

8.  Do  I  assign  merely  the  amount  to  be  studied  for  the  next  lesson,  or  do  I 
show  the  pupils  how  to  study  it? 

<^rvfiTic»Nfi  .ov  THjc  Teacher's  I^reparatiow. 

1.  Do  I  outline  the  thought  of  the  text  on  paper  ns  I  study  It? 

2.  Does  anytliing  short  of  a  complete  understanding  of  the  topic  satisfy  me? 

3.  Do  I  maJse  luie  of  (1)  the  reftson,  (2)  hearing,  aad  (3)  sigkt  to  fix  tbe 
Idea  in  my  niEiiid? 

4.  Do  I  stop  to  tliink  out  illustrations  and  exaiuples  as  X  »tudy? 

5.  Do  I  swallow  whole  what  I  read  or  do  I  insltit  upon  evidence  -and  proof? 

6.  Do  I  study  while  I  study,  or  merely  "  si>end  time  on  my  lesson?" 

7.  Do  I  study  a  subject  from  the  point  of  view  of  teaching  it? 

8.  Do  I  study,  knit,  tnlk,  and  eiit  pennuts  at  the  same  time? 

9.  Do  I  take  time  to  think  over  and  dijjest  what  I  have  studied*? 

Tlie  responses  of  teachers,  principals,  and  superintendents  in  ref- 
erence to  cooperative  relations  with  the  public  are  indicative  of  good 
attack  from  tliis  standpoint.  The  following  table  shows  the  co- 
operative activities,  together  with  the  distribution  of  the  same,  as 
reported  hy  V503  elementary  school-teachei"s  in  the  towns  and  cities 
of  South  Dakota: 

Table  7.1. — Cooperative  activitieft  in  503  elementary  sehoolft  in  f^outh  Hakota 

totms  and  cities. 


Type  of  a  livlties  in  whicii  schools  cooperated  with  the  oommunity. 


Junior  Rei  f'ro«s  organisation 

Food  conservation 

Thrift  stamps  and  l)aby  bends 

Gardons 

Donations  to  Red  Cross 

Red  Cross  work 

Sold  Red  Cross  Christmas  seals 

Assisted  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  drive  or  contributed. 

Re<l  Cross  members 

Contributions  to  relief  funds 

Loss  candy,  etc 

Soldiers'  library  fund 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  contributions 

Assisted  Liberty  loan  drive 

Temperances 

Own  Liberty  bonds 

Subscription  to  local  fimds 

Clean-up  work 

Tuguod  shovels 

Nothing 

Not  reporting 


Teachers  in 
cities  of 

2,000  popu- 
tionor 
over. 


143 

60 

63 

S3 

146 

48 

24 

25 

17 

3 

7 

8 

4 

U 

17 

15 

67 

14 

4 

26 


871 


Teachers in 
cities  hav- 
ing a  popu- 
lation of 
from  1.000 
to  2,000. 


S3 
37 
28 

9 


80 
27 

3 


TotaL 


IVI 

1*0 

33 

2y 


1» 
« 

3 
4 
12 

23 
13 

R3 

21 

S> 


390  ; 


1,161 
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One  cRiperiirteiident  Poperts  tiie  folhywing  oomiiHmity  mctivtties 
aided  by  tbe  sdioofe-:  Adult  Red  Ooss  work  (paitietp«tod  in  by 
teachers  tmd  pupils),  jTmaor  Red  Cross  aoxiliaries,  elafoormte  pro- 
gram furnished  for  municipal  Christmas  tree,  high-sehool  twys  were 
enlisted  in  farm  work,  everything  possible  was  done  to  further  the 
food-conservation  propaganda,  thrift  stamps,  baby  bonds,  and  Lib- 
erty bonds  were  sold  iJirough  the  Bchools,  *  Tag  your  shovel  day  ^ 
was  obsw^^d,  flower  and  vegetablo  gardens  w«re  planted  throughout 
the  community  by  the  pupils,  vacant  lots  were  cleaned  of  rubbish 
and  cultivated.  Doubtless  this  report  duplicates  certain  items  re- 
ported by  the  teachers  from  the  city  concerned  in  the  table  quoted 
above,  but  the  list  of  undertakings  in  which  the  schools  have  co- 
operated with  the  community  is  presented  as  typical. 

Evidence  of  the  socialization  of  the  methods  of  teaching  and  con- 
ducting the  school  activities  of  the  children  was  altogether  too  lim- 
ited. Too  generally  the  school  work  visited  evidenced  that  the 
children  had  studied  paragraphs,  pages,  and  chapters  in  their  text- 
books and  were  reciting  them'  to  die  teacher  rather  than  discutising 
them  and  sharing  them  with  each  other.  For  illustration,  the  ob- 
server listened  to  a  25-minute  language  lesson  in  a  fifth  grade  in 
which  the  children  attempted  to  define  and  illustrate  and  otherwise 
talk  learnedly  about  monosyllables,  dissyllables,  trisyllables,  and 
polysyllables.  When  the  lesson  had  finished  two  or  three  of  the 
brighter  pupils  understood  intellectually  what  they  had  been  talk- 
ing about.  Of  course,  even  that  mastery  would  soon  pass,  as  the 
pupils  would  find  the  information  of  absolutely  no  practical  use  and 
therefore  would  have  no  occasion  to  employ  it  as  would  be  necessary 
to  fix  it  in  memory. 

In  the  matter  of  spelling  also,  although  the  common  ordinary 
words  in  the  examination  papers  and  composition  papers  were  found 
to  be  misspelled,  in  schoolroom  after  schoolroom  the  children  were 
trying  to  acquire  the  spelling  of  such  words  as  the  following,  taken 
from  a  fifth-grade  assignment:  Demeanor,  Phrixus,  Colchis,  devour, 
execrable,  infancy,  bug-bear,  delectable,  Aetes,  potentate,  detlirone, 
obeisance,  chiron,  propriety,  execute,  solicit,  rejoin,  \iilcan.  In  the 
seventh  grade  the  children  were  not  only  to  master  the  spelling  of 
the  following  list  but  were  to  be  able  tx>  write  each  word  and  mark 
it  correctly  diacriticaUy  during  the  spelling  lesson:  Authentic,  omi- 
nous, vicissitude,  venerable,  maimed,  current,  commodities,  farthing, 
sjiecies,  tankards,  billion,  buccaneers. 

In  only  11  classes  did  the  children  talk  with  and  to  each  other, 
asking  questions  of  each  other,  differing  with  each  otlier,  and  offer- 
ing additional  information  on  the  topic  or  subject  the  child  leading 
the  discussion  had  reported  upon.  In  two  of  these  schools  the  chil- 
dren had  a  variety  of  books  at  their  disposal  and  were  discussing 
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a  topic  peHainin^  to  the  coal  famine,  which  prevailed  at  that  time, 
witix  considerable  naturalness  and  ease.  In  seven  lower-grade  classes 
the  children  were  engaged  in  playing  games  with  naturalness  and 
enthusiasm,  being  employed  in  the  t<;aching  of  phonetics,  spelling, 
and  goo<I  usage  of  language. 

Tlie  reports  from  teachers  show  that  there  was  some  attention 
given  to  combining  rooms  as  a  means  of  enabling  one  class  to  share 
its  good  work  with  one  or* more  other  classes.  The  following  table 
shows  the  distribution  of  this  tendency: 

Table  76. 


Rooms  combino'l  i:i  school  work. 


KeFrnlarlv 

Not  at  all 

Occasionally. . 
Not  reported-. 


work. 

Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 

Teachers 
in  cities 
hav-in]?  a 
population 
of  from 
i.nooto 

2,000. 

Total 

187 
56 

120 
84 

49 
40 
44 
33 

2K 

» 

M 

117 

427 

166 

m 

The  following  table  shows  the  types  of  program  activities  partici- 
pated in  by  the  rooms  and  the  teachers  of  the  towns  and  cities 
reporting : 

Table  77. — Types  of  program  activities. 


Types  of  pro^jram  iictivirios  j)  irticipatwl  in  by  rooms. 


Teachers 
in  cities  of 
2,000  popu- 
lation or 
over. 


Spoci.ll  (lay  proprams. 
Reel  Cross 


Music. 

Exhibits 

Public  entertainments. 

Parents  meetings 

Regular  assemblies 

Reporting  none 

Not  reporting 


205 

17 

'   4 


100 
107 
18 
37 
29 


517 


Teachers  i 
in  cities  ! 
ha  vim?  a  I 
population 
of  from 
1,000  to  I 
2,U00. 


Total 


52 

21 

4 

2  I 
29 

?i 

13 

48  : 


27 
3S 

S 

% 

MB 

m 

19 
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One  city  supplied  the  observer  with  a  iiiiinbcr  of  programs  which 
had  been  prepared  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  all  of  the  grades 
participating  to  share  with  each  other  their  good  work.  The  fol- 
lowing typical  program  is  quoted  as  illustrative  of  the  type  of  thing 
which  should  become  more  common: 
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OPENING  l»IlOOUAM. 

Patriotic  song School. 

Rhythms  and  games Kindergarten. 

Slumber  song  \ 

Boating  "—■  ^- <■"■•«'  *^^1"'™»- 


}- 


Danish  daiK?e  of  greeting; First-grade  girls. 

Halloween  song Seventh  grade. 

Washing  the  clothes) 

Reap  the  flax  ) Intonnedlate  grades. 

Halloween  parade First-grade  hoys. 

Sailor  song Boys'  chorus. 

Halloween Second  grade. 

The  story  of  a  seed Third  and  fourth  grades. 

Story  of  the  Boston  Tea  Party Doris  Willard. 

Boston  Tea  Party. 
(Characters  liste<l  with  names  of  pupils  taking  part.) 

The  Star  Spangled  Banner School. 

The  following  program  was  supplied  by  one  of  the  smaller  towns 
reporting : 

Folk  Dances. 

First  grade,  1.  Bohemian;  2.  Children's  Polka Miss  Mangan. 

Second  grade,  Bleklng Miss  Waugh. 

Third  grade,  Bouree Miss  Krause. 

Fourth  grade,  Ace  of  Diamond.s Miss  Curry. 

Fifth  Grade,  Rustic  1Uh?1 Miss  Spensley. 

Sixth  and  seventh  grades,  Maypole  Dance Miss  Mangan. 

Song,  "Old  Glory" Chorus. 

National  Songs  and  Living  Pictures. 

1.  America,  "The  Melting  Pot" Miss  Waugh. 

2.  "  Dixie" Miss  Waugh. 

3.  "  Columbia,  the  Gym  of  the  Ocean  " Miss  Waugh. 

4.  "  When  Johnny  Comes  Marching  Home  Again  " Miss  Waugh. 

5.  "  Yankee  Doodle  " Miss  Curry. 

6.  "The  Girl  1  I^ft  Behind  Me"— Mrs.  Scott. 

7.  "  Hail   Columbia  " Mrs.    Scott 

8    "  The  Star  Spangled  Banner  " Mrs.  Scott. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  recently  erected  buildings  in  at  least 
five  cities  provide  special  facilities  for  promoting  meetings  of  the 
entire  school  in  assembly  exei'cises.  Evidently,  teachers  and  princi- 
pals have  not  had  sufficient  training  in  their  normal  school  and 
university  courses  to  show  them  the  value  of  making  use  of  these 
provisions  and  to  equip  them  in  ways  of  making  profitable  use  of  such 
facilities.  Reports  indicate  that  five  superintendents  are  particularly 
anxijous  to  provide  facilities  and  equipment  and  in  other  ways  en- 
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courage  the  social  iiieetiugB  of  the  school  «s  well  as  encourage  the  use 
of  the  school  by  the  patrons  and  by  civic  organizations. 

Measuring  results  of  school  aGtivittes.-r-The  fifth  •esBeokdal  of  the 
socialized  school  is  the  securing  of  results  which  approsdmate  the 
ends  set  up  for  realization.  The  administrative  plans  mtst  provide 
for  the  regular,  systematic,  and  scientific  checking  of  the  results 
which  the  schools  are  producing.  This  aspect  of  the  work  is  not 
thoroughly  provided  for  in  any  town  or  city  school  system  in  South 
Dakota.  However,  superintendents  and  principals  ere  to  be  omn- 
niended  for  their  endeavors  to  cooperate  with  agencies  in  the  mri- 
versity  or  normal  schools  which  seek  to  evaluate  the  results  secured 
through  the  application  of  standard  tests. 

CONCLUSIONS  AND  B£COMM£NDATIONS. 

1.  The  law  sliould  provide  for  tlie  responsible  participation  of 
the  superintendent  of  schools  in  the  making  of  the  annual  report, 
"financial  as  well  as  educational,  of  all  of  the  schools."  This  re- 
port is  now  made  by  the  clerk. 

2.  In  accordance  with  modern  practice,  higher  qualifications  than 
are  now  recjuired  under  the  law  should  be  enforced  upon  persons 
aspiring  to  be  superintendents  of  town  and  city  schools.  In  South 
Dakota,  in  addition  to  successful  experience,  the  A.  B.  degree  otr  its 
equivaleait  should  be  required. 

3.  The  compulsory  education  law  should  be  strengthened  so  that 
if  a  child  is  instructed  outside  of  a  public  school,  the  persons  in- 
structing shall  possess  qualifications  equivalent  to  those  required 
of  teachers  in  the  public  schools. 

4.  All  boards  of  education  should  transact  their  business  with- 
out conunittees,  except  as  special  and  temporary  oommittees  loay  be 
appointed  to  do  specific  pieces  of  work. 

5.  It  would  make  for  dignity  and  efficiency  in  the  transaction  of 
educational  business  if  all  boards  were  required  to  provide  a  pub- 
lic school  office  for  the  superintendents  of  schools  and  transact  all 
school  business  there. 

6.  The  law  should  define  elementary  schools  (grades  1  to  6),  inter- 
mediate (junior  high)  schools,  and  secondary  schools  (senior  high), 
and  provide  for  encouraging  the  development  of  intermediate  schools. 

7.  Unless  the  provision  of  the  law  that  all  school-building  plans 
shall  be  apj) roved  by  the  State  superintendent's  office  will  effectually 
reach  the  improvements  needed  in  school  plants,  the  law  should 
specify  lighting,  ventilating,  seating,  gynmasium,  auditorium,  and 
fire-protection  standards. 

8.  The  law  should  definitely  encourage  the  provision  of  educa- 
tional and  recreational  advantages  during  the  vacation  season. 
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9.  A.  law  should  be  enacted  requiring  all  boards  of  education  to  file 
vith  the  State  superintendent  a  copy  of  the  printed  rules  and  regu- 
ations  governing  the  schools  they  control. 

10.  Provision  should  be  made  to  insure  the  use  of  standard  report 
iiid  record  forms,  including  the  use  of  cumulative  record  cards  in 
ieeping  the  records  of  pupils. 

11.  The  State  course  of  study  should  be  issued  to  towns  and  cities 
in  such  form  as  to  encoura^  local  iaiiia^iine  in  modifying  it  to  adopt 
it  to  local  needs. 

12.  There  should  be  State  legislation  I'^gulating  the  minimum 
salaries  teachers  may  be  paid.  Advancement  in  equipment  up  to  a 
good  standard  should  be  compulsory  and  should  be  rewarded  by 
annual  £;alfiu*y  incrameiits. 

13.  Provision  should  be  made  through  State  and,  perhaps,  local 
oommunities  to  provide  special  facilities  ^1)  for  helping  retarded 
children  and  for  ^^fue^eoiiug  rel^ardatioa,  MSkd  {2)  for  giving  proper 
eduofttkni  to  atypical  children.  If  Beoeeaary,  superiBtendeiits  should 
be  required  to  mdke  a  re|K>rt  aaiuially  fihowiag  pupil  distribution 
by  «ges  iukI  irr-ttdes  thai;  tke  eztiu^  oi  i^etardation,  nt^rmality,  and 
acceleraticMi  may  be  studied  at  least  once  a  year. 
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Section  I.  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Tli€  high  schools  of  South  Dakota  are  for  the  most  part  small, 
with  few  pupils  and  few  teachers.  They  are  widely  scattered,  but  the 
great  majority  lie  in  the  eastern  third  of  the  State.  They  are  not 
recognized  in  the  State  law,  so  far  as  the  distribution  of  f nods  is 
concerned.  There  is  no  high-school  inspector.  There  are  ccHiflicting 
laws  regarding  the  certification  of  teachers,  forgotten  clauses  con- 
cerning the  content  of  the  program  of  studies,  provision  for  some 
types  of  high  schools  that  do  not  even  exist. 

That  the  present  system  of  high-school  instruction  is  not  all  that 
it  should  be  is  indicated  in  the  following  array  of  facts,  favorable 
and  unfavorable: 

( 1 )  South  Dakota  has  a  STnaller  per  cent  of  its  possible  high-schoci 
pupils  enrolled  in  high  school  than  any  other  State  in  the  north  cen^ 
fral  or  toestei^  group ^  New  Mexico  alorye  excepted. — If  a  person  takes 
the  data,  for  1915,  determines  the  number  of  children  in  the  States 
15  to  19  years  of  age,  finds  the  per  cent  of  the  total  population  en- 
rolled in  public  high  schools,  and  then  finds  the  ratio  of  this  x>er  cent 
to  the  number  15  k)  19  yejirs  oftage,  he  arrives  at  the  per  cent  of  those 
enrolled  of  those  15  to  19,  which- may  be  assumed  as  a  fair  measure 
of  those  who  might  be  enrolled.  If  it  excludes  those  under  15  who 
may  l)e  in  high  school,  it  includes  many  over  17  who  have  graduate 
The  facts  are  given  in  the  following  tabl6, 
180 
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Table  78. — Per  cent  of  population  in  high  achooU,  North  Central  and  Western 

States, 


states. 


California. 
Oregon. 


Kansas 

Washington . 

Iowa 

Nebraska.... 

Colorado 

Utah 

Indiana 

Michigan.... 

Idaho 

Minnesota . . . 
Nevada., 


Montana . 
Ohio. 


Wisconsin. 
Illinois . 


Wyoming 

Missouri 

Arizona 

North  Dakota. 
South  Dakota . . 
New  Mexico... 


Per  cent 
of  total 

population 
enrolled 
in  public 

secondary 
schools. 


2.39 
2.07 
2.26 
1.86 
2.16 
2.18 
1.73 
1.92 
1.94 
1.78 
1.71 
1.74 
1.14 
1.36 
1.64 
1.64 
1.40 
1.10 
1.33 
1.07 
1.23 
l.iA 


Per  cent 
of  total 
I>opulation 
between 
the  ages 
of  15  and 
19,  inclu- 
sive. 


Per  cent 
of  popuJfr* 
tionlsto 
19  enrolled 
in  public 
secondary 

schools. 


29.1 
23.0 
22.7 
21.4 
21.2 
20.9 
19.4 
19.2 
19.0 
18.5 
18.3 
17.9 
17.8 
17.7 
16.7 
16.2 
14.7 
14.0 
13.1 
12.6 
12.5 


(2)  South  Dakota  stands  well  in  the  number  of  scJiooU  and  of 
teachers. — In  1916  South  Dakota  had  one  high  school  for  every  3^90 
people  in  the  State,  and  one  high-school  teacher  for  every  970  people. 
The  comparison  with  certain  States  is  as  follows: 

Table  79. — South  Dakota  and  other  States  compared  as  to  schools  and  teachers. 


states. 


Nebraska 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Minnesota 

North  Dakota 

Indiana 

South  Dakf4a . 

Wisconsin 

Michigan 

Ohio 

Missouri 


Number  of 
schools  in 
1916.       I 


Number  of 

teachers  in 

1916. 


423 
606 
450 
279 
173 
508 
i77 
312 
410 
798 
512 


1,596 
2,891 
2,094 
2,288 

629 
2,901 

601 
2,224 
2,602 
4,176 
2,240 


Population 
in  1910. 


1,192,214 
2,224,771 
1,696,949 
2,076,708 

677,056 
2,700,876 

685, 88S 
2,333,860 
2,810,173 
4, 767, 121 


Population- 


Per 
school. 


2,810 
3,660 
3,760 
7,440 
3,330 
4,500 
S,i90 
7,460 
6,800 
5,970 
6,440 


Per 
teacher. 


750 

770 

810 

907 

915 

930 

970 

1,040 

1,070 

1,140 

1,470 


(3)  South  Dakota  has  more  square  miles  per  public  high  school 
than  any  other  State  in  the  north  central  group. — ^This,  of  course, 
means  that  while  there  is  no  great  difference  in  the  number  of  schools 
per  unit  of  population,  there  is  a  large  problem  in  regard  to  the  size 
of  the  State  and  the  sparseness  of  population.  This  emphasizes  the 
problems  of  centralization  of  control,  of  inspection,  and  supervision. 
3**— 18 ^13 
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Table  SO. — Squai'c  iitUcs  per  high  school^  \orth  Central  Htateh. 


OUfl 

Indimna 

nilnois 

Kleaig&n 

Wisconsin 

Klonesota 

Iowa 

Ml98onri 

North  Dakota. 
8wAh  Dakota . . 

Nebraska 

Kansas 


High 
schools.* 


T98 
598 
658 
410 
312 
27» 
606 
513 
173 
177 
423 
450 


Area  of 

State  rsq. 


Saum 

mimvti 

highscfaooL 


4KO40 

a 

36,3ol 

fi 

56^665 

ai 

57, 9W 

m 

56,066 

i« 

84,683 

m 

56,147 

« 

e»,4» 

m 

70.837 

« 

77,<?/7 

4J 

77, 5» 

15 

82,158 

Ifi 

1  Namber  of  schools  reporting  to  Bureau  of  Education  in  1915-16. 

The  study  which  follows  will  take  up  a  few  of  the  problems  which 
these  small,  scattered,  and  poorly  attended  high  schools  are  forced  to 
meet.  In  general  the  problems  are  those,  which  pertain  to  all  the 
schools,  not  to  a  few ;  and  they  will  be  treated  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  State  as  a  whole.  These  are  (1)  the  problem  of  the  program 
of  studies,  (2)  the  problem  of  adequate  supervision,  (3)  the  problem 
of  State  aid,  (4)  the  problem  of  a  proper  teaching  force,  (5)  the 
problem  of  economy  in  time  of  war,  and  (6)  the  problem  of' equaliza- 
tion of  opportunity.  In  certain  features  each  individual  school  will 
be  compared  with  others. 

Section  2.   THE   PROBLEM   OF   THE  PROGRAM   OF   STUDIES. 

So  far  as  the  State  law  is  concerned  the  high  schools  of  South 
Dakota  are  left  practically  free  in  their  choice  of  subject  matter. 
There  is  one  clause  in  the  law  which  prescribes  that  schools  must 
teach  the  humane  treatment  of  animals  and  that  no  experiments  upon 
live  animals  may  be  tried  in  schools.  Moral  instruction  is  also 
required  in  every  school  in  the  State ;  this  instruction  to  be  giv^  in 
truthfulness,  temperance,  purity,  public  spirit,  patriotism,  respect 
for  honest  labor,  obedience  to  parents,  and  due  deference  to  old  age 
Physiology  and  hygiene  must  also  be  taught  with  special  reference 
to  alcohol  and  narcotics,  "  as  thoroughly  as  arithmetic  and  geogra- 
phy." All  further  regulation  of  the  program  of  studies  comes  from 
the  powder  given  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  of 
inspecting  all  high  schools  and  accrediting  them  to  institutions  of 
higher  learning.  Thiy  means  that  the  State  superintendent  has  the 
power  to  say  to  a  school  that  a  certain  subject  shall  or  shall  not  be 
taught  at  a  given  time.  The  school  may  obey  or  not  as  it  sees  fit, 
the  penalty  for  failure  to  comply  being  the  removal  of  the  school's 
name  from  the  accredited  list,  with  the  lOvSs  of  prestige  tiiat  goes  yriih 
it.    Only  86  out  of  200  schools  were  accredited  in  1916^17. 
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The  regulations  for  the  program  of  studies  for  the  accredited  Jiigh 
schools  are  as  follows: 

Constants :  The  constants  or  required  subjects  of  an  approved  high- 
school  course  shall  be — 

Units. 

English  I,  II,  and  IV  as  defined  In  the  high-school  manual 3 

American   history   and   government 1 

Algebra,  to  quadratics 1 

Plane  geometry 1 

Science,  one  year's  work  in  any  of  tlie  following:  (1)  Physics,  (2)  chem- 
istry,  (3)  botany,  (4)  zoology,  (5)  physiography 1 

Electives:  The  electives  of  the  course  shall  be — 

Latin 4  Physiology   I 

German 4  General    science } 

French    2  Advanced    algebra I 

English   III 1  Solid  geometry A 

Ancient    history 1  Trigonometry    } 

Mediieval  and  modern  history 1  Physical    training *J 

English    history 1  Public  speaking *i 

Economics    1  Vocal  music si 

Phj'sics   1  Manual  training (") 

Chemistry 1  Domestic  science (*) 

Botany    1  Agriculture (') 

Zoology   1  Commercial    branches ^ (*) 

Physiography    1  Pedagogy   (') 

A  one-year  high  school  shall  offer  English  I,  elementary  algebra, 
and  two  electives;  a  two-year  school  shall  offer  English  I  and  II,  alge- 
bra, and  geometry,  and  four  electives;  a  three- j'^ear  school  shall  offer 
six  constants,  including  those  offered  for  the  two-year  schools;  while 
a  four-year  accredited  school  shall  offer  all  of  the  constants  and  not 
less  than  eight  of  the  electives.  Credit  will  not  b^  allowed  for. 
American  histoi-y  and  government,  physics,  chemistry,  or  trigo- 
nometry if  given  before  the  third  year  of  the  course,  nor  for  eco- 
nomics if  offered  before  the  fourth  year. 

W?iat  an  effective  high-school  program  should  offer, — An  efficient 
high-vSchool  program  of  studies  should  give  to  every  pupil  a  maxi- 
mum of  knowledge  and  training  which  will  be  of  real  service  in  the 
life  that  he  is  to  lead.  This  implies  at  least  three  points  of  emphasis. 
The  pupil  must  be  trained  to  earn  a  living,  so  that  he  will  not  be 
economically  dependent  upon  his  graduation  from  school.  The  pupil 
must  be  a  good  member  of  society,  which  implies  that  he  must  have 
good  health,  must  be  a  loyal,  patriotic,  and  public-spirited  citizen, 
that  he  must  be  moral  and  upright,  and  that  he  must  be  able  ration- 
nlly  to  make  good  use  of  his  leisure  period.  The  pupil  must  have  the 
most  for  his  time  in  school.  The  program  of  studies  must  be  adapted 
to  the  needs  of  the  boy  or  girl  who  is  going  to  drop  out,  quite  as  well 

^  In  a  four-year  school  only.  '  Ab  defined  in  blgh-school  manual. 
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as  to  the  needs  of  the  graduates.  There  are  therefore  at  l^st  tk* 
elements  which  a  well-worked-out  course  of  study  should  proTs 
for:  (1)  Vocational  direction,  (2)  cultural  training,  and  {B)  pror- 
sion  for  those  who  drop  out. 

If  a  high  school  ^^  ere  equipped  with  a  large  teaching  force  il*. 
with  boys  and  girls,  all  of  whom  were  going  into  the  same  profesit 
and  all  of  whom  were  to  remain  in  school  full  four  years,  it  wo*--, 
be  quite  possible  to  have  an  efficient  program  of  studies.  This,  h&* 
over,  is  not  possible  in  the  high  schools  of  South  Dakota.  Pupils  U! 
dropping  out  all  along  the  four  years  of  the  course.  A  wide  var»T 
of  occupations  are  followed  by  the  graduates  of  these  schools^  F-t 
teachers  and  narrow  lines  of  work  are  the  rule.  The  eiEcient  pr- 
gram  of  studies  for  this  State  will  therefore  be  the  best  comprank 
between  the  three  elements,  probable  stay  in  school,  probable  occnp*^ 
tion  of  the  pupils,  and  the  ability  and  capacity  of  the  teachers  toi 
the  needed  work. 

The  size  of  the  schools  of  South  Dakota,  with  their  importance  » 
shown  by  the  number  of  teachers  employed  and  the  number  of  pupi 
attending,  is  given  in  the  following  table: 

Table  81. — Si  so  of  the  schools  in  South  Dakota. 


Number  of  teachers. 


1-5. . . 

(V-10-. 
U-15. 
16^20. 
21-25. 
26-30. 


Number  of 
schools  em- 
ploying. 


22 

42 
34 
17 
11 

126 

21 

6 

2 

1 
1 


Percentage 
of  schools. 


Percent. 
14 
27 
21 
11 
7 

80 
13 
4 

1 
1 
1 


Cumula- 
tive per- 
oentage.i 


Per  cent. 
14 
41 
62 
73 
80 


99 
100 


Number  of 
pupils  at- 
tending 
these 
schools. 


252 
991 
1,436 
9-5 
648 

4,302 

2.157 

1,206 

692 

328 

562 


Peroenta^ 
of  pupils. 


tiT^p 


Percent. 
2.5 

n.o 

15.5 

10.5 

7.5 

47.0 
33.0 
13.0 
7.5 
3.5 
6-0 


Perot, 


^  Includes   all   ^veu   above   each   number. 

These  data  are  very  significant  when  considering  the  possibilities 
of  the  program  of  studies.  Nearly  one-third  of  the  high-schoo! 
pupils  in  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  schools  have  but  three  teachers 
including  the  principal,  to  instruct  them.  Four-fifths  of  the  schoot 
instruct  nearly  one-half  of  the  pupils  of  the  State  with  a  teaching 
staff  of  five  teachers  or  less,  including  the  principal. 

The  possibilffies  for  real  vocational  training. — It  is  generally 
recognized  that  real  training  calculated  to  provide  eflSciency  in  s 
particular  vocation  is  no  easy  task  for  the  school.  The  Smith- 
Hughes  Act  and  its  administration  by  the  Federal  board  have  shown 
that  a  great  amount  of  practical  experience  in  the  work  in  question 
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under  shop  or  farm  or  home  conditions  is  necessary  to  this  training. 
The  numerous  rules  and  regulations  that  are  being  laid  down  show 
that  it  takes  special  training  upon  the  part  of  the  teacher,  a  special 
attitude  upon  the  part  of  the  school,  special  equipment,  and  much 
time.  Vocational  education  is  quite  possible  in  some  of  the  larger 
high  schools  in  South  Dakota.  Here  there  are  enough  pupils,  enough 
teachers,  and  equipment  to  carry  out  the  enterprise  successfully. 
In  many  of  the  smaller  schools  the  only  possibility  would  be  that 
there  might  be  wiough  pupils  (nearly  ietU)  going  into  some  one  occu- 
pation, so  that  the  entire  attention  of  the  school  might  be  turned  in 
that  direction. 

If  the  boys  and  girls  entering  in  1918  have  anything  like  similar 
experiences  to  the  boys  and  girls  who  have  been  in  school  since 
September,  1914,  the  ccHiditions  given  below  under  Groups  I,  II,  and 
III  may  be  expected. 

The  following  arbitrary  classification  was  adopted  on  the  basis  of 
the  returns  received:  Group  I,  high  schools  reporting  enrollments 
of  110  or  more;  Group  II,  high  schools  reporting  enrollments  of  50 
to  109,  inclusive;  Group  III,  enrollments  of  49  or  less. 

Group  T, — Of  100  boys  entering  high  school,  50  wlU  leave  before  the  close  of 
the  fourth  year,  27  will  po  on  to  college,  14  will  go  into  trade  or  industry.  13 
will  go  on  the  farm,  nnd  13  into  business.  Others  will  go  into  scattering 
occupations. 

Of  100  girls,  nearly  half  will  go  on  to  school  or  college,  about  one-flfth  will 
stay  at  home  or  marry  immediately  after  leaving  school,  about  15  will  go  into 
offices,  and  23  will  teach^school. 

Group  //. — Of  100  boys  and  girls  entering  school,  40  will  leave  school  before 
graduation. 

Of  100  boys  entering  high  school,  26  will  go  on  to  college,  25  will  go  on  the 
farm,  10  into  business,  6  into  teaching,  and  8  into  trade  or  Industry. 

Of  100  girls  entering  school,  30  will  go  on  to  college,  26  will  remain  at  home 
or  marry  innnedintely  after  leaving  school.  5  will  go  into  business,  and  34  will 
teach  immediately  after  leaving  school,  only  half  of  the  latter  remaining  to 
graduate. 

Group  in, — Of  100  pupils  entering  school,  60  will  leave  before  completing 
four  years'  work.  Part  of  this  is  due  to  three  and  two  year  schools,  but  this  is 
taken  account  of  In  the  data  given  above. 

Of  100  boys  entering,  24  will  go  on  to  college,  35  will  go  on  the  farm,  7  into 
business,  3  into  teaching,  and  6  into  trade  or  industry. 

Of  100  girls,  35  will  go  to  college,  19  \^ill  remain  at  home  or  marry,  10  will 
go  Into  office  work,  while  29  will  teach. 

In  all  three  groups  college  preparation  is  the  type  of  work  pur- 
sued by  the  greatest  number.  For  the  boys,  commercial  training  and 
agriculture  rank  next  in  order,  the  commercial  training  being  of 
greater  importance  in  the  larger  schools,  agriculture  in  the  smaller. 
For  the  girls,  preparation  for  teaching  claims  the  largest  number, 
next  to  college  preparation.  It  is  unfortunate  for  the  rural  schools 
of  South  Dakota  that  nearly  one-third  of  the  high-school  girls  teach 
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without  farther  preparation,  and  that  one-half  of  these  leave  school 
before  graduation. 

The  following  is  the  distribution  of  pupils  taking  courses  in  these 
high  schools  during  the  first  semester  of  1917-18.  The  number  after 
each  subject  indicates  the  number  of  pupils  who  have  registered  for 
a  course  in  that  subject,  one  pupil  registering  for  two  courses  in  the 
same  subject  counting  as  two: 

Table  82. — Xutnbcr  of  pupils  registered  in  courses  in  the  various  subjects,  fnU 
semester,  JOH-iS,  arranged  in  groups,  for  157  BchooU. 


Subjects. 


Total  number  pupils  enrolled  in  schools 

Number  of  registrations  in  college  preparatory  subjects: 

English 

Science 

Mathematics 

Latin 

Modem  languages 

History 

Registration  in  vocational  subjects: 

Commerce 

Manual  arts 

Household  arts 

Agriculture 

Teaching 


Group  I 

ORmpn 

Offonpm 

(103 
9c4ioob). 

(19schools). 

(363cboob). 

3,975 

2,634 

2,6a 

4,481 

2,4» 

2,191 

3.154 

1,516 

1,33S 

2,824 

1,333 

1,»1 

1,1W 

982 

688 

1,017 

MO 

514 

1,889 

1,309 

1,634 

1,511 

492 

413 

1,067 

506 

1» 

1,787 

563 

5« 

183 

86 

S 

96 

134 

50 

The  subject.s  offered  by  the  high  schools  are  given  in  the  following 
table:    • 

Table  83. — ^uhjeitu  o^cred  by  South  Dakota  high  schools. 


Subjects. 


English 

Mathematics 

Science 

History 

Latin 

Modem  languages 

Commerce 

Manual  arts 

Hoosebold  arts.  . 

Agriculture 

Teaching 


<;roupT(  19  cities). 


Xuml)er.   Percent. 


1 


19  ! 
19  t 
19 
19 
A) 
IS  ' 
12  I 
15  ! 
17  I 


100 

lUO 

100 

100 

100 
94.7 
63.1 
78.9 
89.4 
52.6 
21.0 


Group  n  (33  cities). 


Number,  i  Percent, 


100 

100 

100 

100 
81.8 
75.8 
45.4 
48.5 
42.4 
15.1 
9.0 


Group  III  CS2citifs). 


Number.  Percent. 


100 
9Li 

92.7 

91.4 

67.9 

59.  T 

SV7 

S5 

9-7 

9.7 

3.6 


Vocatioiia]  training  in  the  large*'  high  schools, — It  is  quite  possible 
for  the  largei'  high  schools  of  South  Dakota  to  give  real  vocational 
training.  It  takes  money.  It  takes  expensive  and  well-trained  teach- 
ers. It  takes  equipment.  The  large  enrollment  in  comm^ce  is  jus- 
tified by  the  experience  of  past  classes.  Nevertheless,  when  pai* 
experience  shows  that  about  the  same  number  of  liigh-sdiool  bojs 
enter  traxie  and  indii^ry  and  agriculture  as  do  commercial  pursuits, 
it  is  not  right  that  over  1,500  shall  be  enrolled  in  conmierce  classes, 
over  1,000  in  manual  arts,  vasdt.  less  tliaa  200  in  agriculture,  particu- 
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larly  as  South  Dakota  is  preeminently  agricultural.  In  a  similar 
way,  only  96  girls  are  taking  work  in  teacher  training,  while  25  per 
cent  teadi  without  further  preparation.  A  few  classes  in  methods  of 
teaching  the  elementtiry-school  subjects,  with  opportunity  for  ol)ser- 
ration  and  a  limited  amount  of  practice  in  the  local  schools,  would 
serve  to  raise  professional  problems  for  these  young  girls  which 
would  tend  to  stimulate  a  better  professional  attitude  and  have  the 
ultimate  result  of  building  up  attendance  at  the  normal  schools.* 
For  the  schools  of  Group  I,  therefore,  the  oonmiittee  recommends 
that — 

(1)  The  emphasis  being  placed  upon  commercial  work  be  continued. 

(2)  The  emphasis  being  placed  upon  home  economics  be  continued  and  that 
more  work  be  given,  if  possible. 

(3)  The  work  in  industrial  arts  and  agriculture  be  greatly,  increased. 

(4)  The  facilities  for  teacher  training  be  increased.  That  four-year  accred- 
ited high  schools  organize  teacher-training  departments  In  a  fifth  or  graduate 
year,  as  recommended  In  Chapter  XIX  of  this  report. 

For  the  schools  of  Group  II,  ranging  in  size  from  50  to'  109,  it  is 
difficult  to  recommend  much  vocational  training.  We  find  that  set 
present  about  one-third  as  many  are  registered  for  commerce,  home 
economics,  and  manual  arts  as  are  registered  for  dollege  pi'eparatory. 
subjects.  This  is  necessarily  due  to  the  size  of  the  schools  and  tjie 
constricted  condition  of  the 'program  of  studies.  It  is  strange,  how- 
ever, that  these  subject^s  should  be  so  popular,  when  few  go  into  com- 
merce or  industry  and  when  more  than  one-foiu-th  of  the  boys  go  on 
the  farm  and.  more  than  one-third  of  the  girls  teach.  For  the  schools 
of  Group  II,  when  it  is  at  all  possible  to  add  work  in  vocational  train- 
ing, the  committee  recommends — 

(1)  That  the  facilities  for  the  teaching  of  agriculture  be  greatly  increas^nl. 
even  at  the  expense  of  commercial  subjects. 

(2)  That  the  facilities  for  teacher  training  be  increased. 

(3)  That  home  economics  be  further  emphasized. 

The  schools  of  Group.  Ill,  all  with  four  teachers  or  less,  half  with 
two  or  one,  represent  a  very  difficult  problem.  Here,  while  the  stu- 
dent bodies  are  small  and  equipment  and  apparatus  meager,  ne»vcr- 
theless  the  occupational  features  are  quite  distinct.  More  than  one- 
third  of  the  boys  farm.  More  than  one-third  of  the  girls  teach. 
Despite  this  fact,  there  are  only  52  registrations  in  agriculture  and 
50  in  teacher  training  out  of  2,641  pupils.  We  can  not  pass  over 
lightly  the-vocationaj  responsibilities  of  these  schools.  Many  of  these 
small  schools  offer,  the  only  educational  opportunities  that  are  any- 
where available  for  miles  about.  Nearly  30  per  cent  of  the 
pupils  go  to  these  schools.  They  can  not  be  neglected.  The  com- 
mittee recommends  that  agriculture  and  hwne  economics  be  empha- 

^  For  details  of  teacher  training  In  high  schools,  see  Chapter  XIX. 
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sized  in  the  order  nnmed  if  any  vocational  education  be  a4tenp(e(L 
This,  of  course,  is  doubtful  in  these  small  schools. 

The  poHslbiUties  for  cultural  training. — Certain  responsibilities  the 
high  schools  have  in  connection  with  earning  a  living.  This  we  call 
vocational  responsibility.  Certain  responsibilities  have  been  thrust 
upon  the  high  schools  that  have  connection  with  no  particular  voca- 
tion. This  we  term  cultural.  The  boys  and  girls  that  are  turned 
out  of  the  schools  must  be  moral  and  upright.  They  must  be  loyal 
and  patriotic,  high-minded  citizens  of  the  United  States,  acquainted 
and  practiced,  in  their  duties  and  quite  as  well  familiar  with  iheir 
rights.  They  must  be  healthy  and.  capable  of  caring  for  their  phy^- 
cal  welfare.  They  must  be  able  to  make  good  use  of  their  leisure 
period,  to  read  the  best,  sing  the  best,  appreciate  the  best.  Th^ 
coupled  with  good  manners  and  a  national  and  international  rather 
than  local  point  of  view,  mark  the  man  or  woman  of  culture.  It  is 
here  that  the  great  duty  of  the  American  high  school  lies.  So  long 
as  the  schools  are  small ;  so  long  as  the  teachers  are  few ;  so  long  as  the 
boys  and  girls  are  unable  to  decide  the  particular  line  of-  work  which 
they  wish  to  follow;  so  long  must  vocational  education  be  weak  and 
comparatively  inefficient.  But  no  matter  how  efficient  \tX!ational  edn- 
cation  may  in  time  grow  to  be,  fundamental  to  it  and  far  more  impor- 
tant in  the  long  run  is  the  training  that  turns  out  men  and  women 
healthy,  loyal,  public  spirited,  moral,  and  capable  of  enjoyment 
High-school  work  that  is  capable  of  producing  these  results  must 
forever  be  encouraged. 

This  is  of  course  the  fundamental  purpose  of  the  college  prepar- 
atory work.  The  English  is  to  teach  elegant  and  clear,  expression 
and  to  instill  a  love  of  the  best.  The  sciences  and  history  are  there 
that  the  pupil  may  interpret  life  about  him.  Mathematics  and  lan- 
guage have  tjioir  end  here.  Tlie  program  of  studies  as  it  is  at  pres- 
ent outlined  takes  cognizance  of  this.  Still,  there  is  a  phase  of  it 
that  may  be  improved.  The  great  ends  of  health,  citizenship,  mo- 
rality, and  the  leiaure  period  may  be  aimed  at  more  directly  and  still 
may  achieve  college  preparation. 

The  "core"  of  the  program  of  studies  as  laid  down,  is  mathe- 
matics and  English.  Mu.ch  of  this  is  highly  necessary,  but  not  uni- 
versally so.  The  great  emphasis  should  be'  laid  upon  English,  upon 
the  social  sciences  (especially  history  and  government),  and  upon  the 
natural  sciences  (especially  those  relating  to  health).  The  school 
law  recognizes  health  (narcotics  and  stimulants)  and  morality.  Fa^ 
more  effective  provision  should  be  made  to  widen  the  scope  of  these 
provisions. 

It  is  just  possible  that  the  problem  of  securing  culture  is  not  a 
curriculum  problem.     Some  teachers  can  teach  Latin  so  that  all  these 
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things  come  from  it.  Many  more  fail  to  do  so.  Some  teach  history 
so  that  patriotic  citizens  are  produced.     Many  more  fail  to  do  so. 

The  sqhool-teachers  of  South  Dakota  should  firmly  resolve  that 
no  student  should*  leave  the  high  school  without  having  firmly  fixed 
as  a  part  of  his  equipment  for  the  battle  of  life  (1)  high  character; 
(2)  good  health' and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  care  .for  it;  (3)  a  knowl- 
edge of  our  history  and  Government,  of  our  habits  and  customs,  of 
our  ways  of  doing  things,  and  a  love  of  our  country;  (4)  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  best  things  that  have  been  thought  and  said; 
and  (5)  a  well-mannered  expression  of  life,  in  habits,  dress,  speech, 
writing,  and  in  dealing  with  others.  These  gained,  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  would  reap  ample  reward  for  the  expense  of  their 
high  schools. 

Provisions  for  the  students  who  drop  out. — It  will  be  noted  in  the 
program  of  studies  laid  out  by  the  State  superintendent  of  public 
instruction  that  the  three,  two,  and  one  year  schools  are  only  abbre- 
viations of  the  four-year  school.  The  assumption  has  been  that 
students  will  go  elsewhere  to  attend  a  full  four-year  high  school  after 
completing  the  shorter  school  course  at  home.  It  is  evident,  however, 
that  this  is  not  the  case.  Only  50  pupils  in  100  finish  the  course  as 
laid  out.  Half  leave  before  graduation.  Nevertheless,  all  are 
treated  exactly  as  if  they  were  going  to  graduate.  No  credit  is 
given  for  American  history  before  the  third  year,  or  for  economics 
before  the  fourth. 

Furthermore,  the  courses  as  outlined  do  not  proceed  upon  the  cycle 
system,  which  is  designed  to  bring  the  work  to  a  close,  so  that  those 
forced  to  leave  may  not  be  left  with  a  mere  remnant  of  what  they 
might  have  had. 

The  committee,  therefore,  recommends  that : 

(1)  The  work  in  the  schools  of.  South  Dakota  be  conducted  with  a  view  to 
the  needs  of  those  who  drop  out  as  weH  as  to  the  needs  of  those  who  graduate. 

(2)  The  teachers  be  brought  to  reaUze  that  they  are  responsible  In  their 
high  school  for  tlie  final  education  of  all  the  pupils  that  enter  high  schools. 

(3)  The  hijrli-s<h(M)l  inspector  and  State  superintendent  and  State  course  of 
study  recognize  this  principle,  previously  neglected. 

The  compromise  between  these  principles, — Vocational  education, 
cultural  training,  and  provision  for  varying  stay  in  school  are  each 
difiicult  enough  to  provide  separately.  It  is  quite  impossible  to 
achieve  them  all  equally  well  in  any  system  of  schools,  not  to  mention 
the  small  high  schools  of  South  Dakota.  The  following  suggestions 
are  submitted  for  the  schools  of  varying  size: 

{1)  The  one-teacher  high  school. — There  are  22  of  these  schools. 
The  curriculum  varies  from  one  to  four  years,  the  high  school  at 
Faith  offering  four  years  of  work  with  but  one  teacher. 
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The  committee  recommends  that  the  following  standard^  be  id- 
lowed  fts  nearly  as  conditions  will  permit: 

( a )  Tliat  oiie-teadier  hi jch  schools  do  not  offer  more  than  two  years  of  wwt 

{b)  Ttiat  teachers  be  permitted  to  tlHioh  eight  perfo^B  a  day,  90  Mwm 
iH'int:  (k'emed  the  proper  lenj[:th  of  period  on  account  of  the  small  nomber  ^ 
pupils. 

(c)  Thnt  Knglisif,  srlonoe  (including  physiology  and  hygiene-),  civics  ul 
history,  and  agricnltnre  and  home  economics  he  made  the  oore  of  tbe  €wa» 
luni. 

(<f)  That  if  there  are  more  than  15  pupils  enroUed,  two  teacbers  dionidbe 
employed. 

(2)  The  twO'teacher  high  school. — ^There  are  42  of  these  schools 
offering  from  one  to  four  years  of  worit  in  the  157  considered  in  t^li^ 
report.  The  committee  recommends  that  the  following  st andard>  be 
followed  as  closely  as  possible: 

(1)  T^'o-teacher  hlffh  schools  should  offer  not  more  than  three  years  of  frnit 

(2)  The  course  of  study  should  he  adjusted  both,  to  those  who  are  prepeui^ 
for  college  and  for  those  who  are  to  stop  school  at  the  end  of  two  years. 

(3>  That  the  major  portion  of  the  course  be  designed  for  culture,  centorir.^ 
about  English,  science  (as  above),  and  mathematics  or  languages. 

(4)  That  students  not  preimrlng  for  college  be  allowed  to  substitute  prac- 
tical arts  for  mathematics  or  language. 

(5)  That  teachers  be  allowe<l  to  teach  seven  35-mlnute  periods,  the  sraaH 
size  of  classes  allowing  this. 

(6)  The  program  of  studies  for  the  two-teacher  high  school  would  appesii 
as  follows: 

Firnt  yvar. 


COLLEGE   PREPARATOBY. 

Knglish. 

History  (sovernnient  and  ixilitics). 

Algebra. 

Foreipn  language. 


NONCOLLEGE   PBEPAXATOSr. 

Kiiglish. 
History. 
Elective. 
Practical  arts,  agr..  comni..  or  mannal 

training. 
Practical  arts,  home  economics. 


Secoufi,  year. 


English. 

Science  (hygiene  and  physiology). 

Geometry. 

Foreign  language. 


English. 
Science. 
Elective. 
Practical  arts,  agr..  comm..  or  manual 

training. 
I'ractical  arts,  home  economics. 


This  arrangement  allows*  two  teachers  to  carry  two  years'  work, 
combines  cultural  with  very  meager  vocational  work,  provides  for 
those  \\\\o  drop  out,  and  does  all  this  on  12,  or  at  the  most,  14:  separate 
classes. 
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(^)  The  threie-teachev  high  Bchool. — There  are  3J:  three-teacher 
high  schools,  offering  three  and  four  years  of  work.  The  commit- 
tee recommends, .  where  three  teachers  are  employed,  that  an  addi- 
tional year,  or  possibly  two,  comprising  studies  conforming  to 
community  needs,  be  superimposed  upon  the  proposed  two-teacher 
school.    By  suitable  alternation  this  can  be  accomplished. 

(4)  The  four-teacher  high  school. — ^There  are  17  four-teacher 
high  schools.  Four  years  of  work  should  be  offered,  the  first  two 
like  the  two-teacher  school;  the  second  two  teachers  strengthening 
the  work  of  the  last  two  years,  and  possibly  teaching  a  class  or  two  in 
the  lower  classes. 

(5)  Five  teachers  and  Tnore. — No  specific  suggestions  can  be  made 
for  each  of  the  42  high  schools  without  intensive  study.  It  is  of 
course  more  easy  for  them  to  effect  a  suitable  compromise  between 
the  three  principles  than  for  the  smaller  schools.  The  ultimate 
solution  will  depend  upon  a  thoroughly  competent  high-school  in« 
apector  who  can  not  only  travel  about  the  State,  but  remain  long 
enough  in  a  school  to  study  the  situation  and  upon  this  as  a  basis  give 
helpful  counsel  and  advice. 

Section  3.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  ADEQUATE  SUPERVISION. 

High-school  education  in  the  United  States  is  in  need  of  constant 
supervision.  This  is  for  the  reason  that  the  schools  are  relatively 
new,  that  the  problems  are  so  recent  as  to  be  imperfectly  solved,  and 
that  the  superintendent,  principal,  and  teachers  are  unable  to  meet 
them  efficiently  without  aid  of  some  sort. 

Supervision  of  the  high  school  partakes  of  two  kinds,  supervision 
from  within  the  school  system  and  supervision  from  without.  Im- 
provement is  needed  in  both  kinds. 

How  to  make  mifermsion  hy^  the  superintendent  and  principal 
adegu4:ite. — The  high-school  principal  in  South  Dakota  spends  the 
major  portion  of  his  time  in  teaching.  In  the  Group  I  schools  (110 
pupils  and  over)  the  median  principal  teaches  three  periods  a  day, 
the  quartiles  being  two  and  four,  respectively.  In  the  high  schools 
of  smaller  size  the  principal  does  more  teaching,  nearly  as  much  as 
the  teachers  who  are  supposed  to  have  little  administrative  work, 
the  median  principal  teaching  five  periods  daily,  with  four  and  six 
periods  representing  the  quartiles. 

It  is  not  only  true  that  the  high-school  principal  in  South  Dakota 
spends  a  great  deal  of  his  time  in  teaching;  he  teaches  many  dif- 
ferent subjects  and  is  called  upon  to  perform  the  difficult  feat  of 
preparing  in  many  lines  in  which  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  a 
specialist.  This  is  because  of  the  need  for  readjustment  of  the  pro- 
gram that  comes  from  continual  employment  of  new  teachers. 
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Not  only  does  the  high-school  principal  spend  a  great  deal  of  his 
time  in  teaching;  he  has  many  other  duties  which  leave  little  time 
for  the  supervision  of  teaching.  In  the  large  schools  th^  median 
principal  spends  50  hours  a  week  on  school  work.  Of  this  time  he 
spends  13^  on  teaching,  8J  in  preparation  for  teaching,  and  the  re- 
mainder on  varying  duties.  It  is  ijnportant  to  note  that  he  only 
finds  3  hours  a  week  to  spend  in  the  supervision  of  teaching.  In  the 
middle-sized  schools  of  50  hours'  work,  the  median  principal  spends 
18  hours  teaching,  15  hours  in  preparation  for  teaching  and  cor- 
recting papers,  but  only  2  in  the  supervision  of  the  teaching  of 
the  other  members  of  his  staff.  The  principal  of  the  small  school 
spends  even  less.  It  should  further  be  noted  that  in  very  few  of  the 
{schools  is  there  any  further  supervision. 

(Consideration  of  the  data  brought  out  in  other  sections  of  this 
study,  the  immaturity  of  the  teachers,  their  brief  experience,  and 
their  continual  moving  from  place  to  place,  securing  very  brief  tenure 
in  office,  shows  the  need  of  the  supervision  of  their  teaching.  The 
principals  of  the  high  schools  are  employed  to  teach  and  to  handle 
various  administrative  details,  but  the  supervision  of  the  teaching 
of  the  school  is  lost  in  the  rush.  This  is  a  bad  situation  and  should 
be  remedied.    The  committee  recommends : 

(1)  That  the  State  superintendent  of  pubUc  instmction  Incorporate  in  his 
provisions  for  the  accrediting  of  schools  a  clause  to  this  effect :  "  No  school  shall 
l>e  accredited  as  a  four-year  accredited  high  school  in  which  the  principal 
shall  teach  more  than  three  periods  daily.  No  school  shall  be  accredited  as  a 
three-year  accredited  high  school  in  which  the  principal  shall  teach  more  tlian 
four  periods  dally." 

(2)  That  in  the  increased  State  inspection  recommended  below  addltfonal 
work  upon  the  problems  of  supervision  be  carried  on  by  the  inspector  of 
high  schools,  with  the  idea  of  training  high-school  principals  to  supervise; 
and  that  in  the  small  high  schools  the  inspector  spend  much  of  his  time  in  the 
supervision  of  teaching  and  in  meeting  with  the  teachers. 

(3)  That  emphasis  be  laid  upon  the  problems  of  supervision  of  instmctloo 
in  all  agencies  that  work  to  that  end. 

How  to  make  supervision  hy  the  State  department  of  public  fn- 
struetion  more  adequat-e, — At  present  the  system  of  accrediting  and 
inspection  of  high  schools  in  South  Dakota  is  altogether  inadequate. 
The  law  merely  makes  the  provision  that  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  or  his  assistant  shall  have  the  power  to  inspect 
these  schools  and  accredit  them  to  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
No  high-school  inspector  is  provided,  and  no  provision  is  made  for 
traveling  allowances  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  s'chools  or  the  size 
of  the  State.  As  was  stated  above,  the  State  superintendent  has  cer- 
tain power  over  such  schools  as  desire  to  be  accredited,  but  only  78 
schools  so  far  have  complied  with  the  regulations  of  the  (antral 
authorities  in  this  regard. 
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The  schools  of  the  State  are  largely  bunched  in  the  eastern  third  of 
the  State.  In  the  middle  and  western  parts  the  schools  are  far  apart, 
scattered,"  and  not  at  all  adequate  to  the  needs  of  the  boys  and  girls 
of  those  sections.  This  is,  of  course,  very  largely  due  to  the  sparse- 
ness  of  the  population.  There  is  only  one  high  school  (usually 
small )  for  every  400  square  miles  of  territory.  The  areas  are  smaller 
in  the  more  densely  populated  portion  of  the  State  and  much  larger 
in  the  more  sparsely  populated  sections.  Anyone  who  has  spent 
time  in  traveling  in  South  Dakota  will  also  realize  that  train  connec- 
tions are  not  of  the  best,  and  that  it  is  not  easy  to  go  from  place  to 
place  in  the  State. 

The  high-school  plan  of  inspection  at  present  in  force  consists  in 
utilizing  a  small  portion  of  the  time  of  the  deputy  State  superin- 
tendent. The  size  of  the  State,  the  sparseness  of  the  schools,  and  the 
difficulties  of  travel  make  this  poor  provision  altogether  inadequate. 
With  large  schools  and  ordinary  problems  it  would  be  all  too  little. 

In  times  like  these,  however,  such  a  force  for  inspection  can  not  be 
excused.  Bigger  problems  are  confronting  the  schools  of  South 
Dakota  than  ever  before.  Some  one  has  to  check  up  the  schools  and 
see  if  the  work  is  satisfactory.  The  schools  must  be  inspected  that 
reports  may  be  verified.  This  will  be  particularly  necessary  when 
State  aid  to  high  schools  will  depend  upon  their  performance  of  cer- 
tain duties.  But  the  high-school  inspector  that  South  Dakota  needs 
will  not  be  a  mere  inspector  or  reporter.  He  must  be  more  than  an 
educational  police  officer.  In  a  real  sense  he  must  be  the  teacher  of 
the  teachers  in'  the  high  schools*  of  the  State. 

There  should  be  at  least  two  inspectors,  one  with  the  sole  duty  of 
traveling  from  one  to  another  of  -the  small  high  schools,  say  of  100 
pupils  or  less.  The  inspector  of  smaller  high  schools  would  have  as 
his  duty  the  collection  of  data  for  the  State  superintendent  and  the 
verification  of  reports-.  He  should  assist  with  the  content  of  the  pro- 
gram of  studies,  advise  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  books,  and 
the  content  and  management  of  the*  library,  observe  classes  and  con- 
fer with  teachers,  possibly  hold  teachers'  meetings  to  the  betterment 
of  the  work  of  the  school.  Each  year  he  should  pick  out  one  prob- 
lem of  a  special  nature  to  carry  to  the  schools  of  the  State,  with  the 
idea  of  effecting  general  improvement. 

There  should  also  be  an  inspector- or  supervisor  of  large»liigh  schools. 
He  should  be  a  specialist  in  school  administration,  to  assist  the  sirper- 
intendents  in  the  larger  cities.  He  also  should  be  an  investigator 
and  teacher,  not  only  an  inspector. 

The  permanent  betterment  of  the  high-school  system  rests  upon 

these  inspectors  and*  upon  their  influence  upon  the  State.    If  they 

1     are  mere  clerks,  their,  influence  will  be  little.    If  they  are  teachers 
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and  men  of  ability,  whose  decision  will  either  bring  or  fail  to  bring 
State  money  to  the  schools,  they  will  command  the  respectful  atten- 
tion of  the  high-school  teachers.  Both  men  should  have  good  train- 
ing and  experience  in  problems  of  high-school  administratioA.  They 
should  have  had  at  least  two  years  of  graduate  work.  Tliey  should 
be  able  to  fill  professorships  in  the  State  university.  Their  salary 
should  at  least  equal  what  is  paid  superintendents  in  the  larger  cities 
of  the  State.  They  should  be  appointed  by  the  State  board  of  educa- 
tion from  a  list  of  eligible  candidates  recommended  by  the  supenn- 
tendent  of  public  instruction. 

The  proper  program  of  studies,  the  proper  content  of  each  subject, 
the  proper  government  of  the  school,  good  relationship  in  athletics, 
an  adequate  system  of  records  and  reports,  improvement  in  teachin«r. 
and  a  realization  of  the  true  task  of  the  small  high  school  can  only 
come  from  a  continuous  intelligent  survey  of  the  State,  made  from 
day  to  day  by  these  men,  and  oontirmous  teaching  following  as  a 
result  of  their  efforts.^ 

Section  4.  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  STATE  AID  FOR  SECONDARY   BDUCA- 

TION. 

It  is  probably  true  that  the  major  portion  of  the  power  that  the 
State  governments  in  the  United  States  have  become  accustomed  to 
exercise  over  the  local  unit  has  been  the  result  of  subsidy  from  the 
Central  Government.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  lands 
and  with  the  remission  to  the  local  units  of  fines  and  poll  taxes  and 
other  sources  of  income,  the  States  found  that  they  exercised  a  cer- 
tain power  over  the  governmental  units  within  them. 

This  power  has  been  used  for  three  main  purposes: 

(1)  To  return  to  the  various  individual  governmental  units  their 
share  of  State  money  not  otherwise  distributed. 

(2)  To  help  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  in  various  parts 
of  the  State,  helping  poor  districts  and  sparsely  populated  sections 
to  maintain  good  schools. 

(3)  To  inspire  the  school  boards  of  the  State  to  progress  by  grant- 
ing sums  of  money  for  various  types  of  improvements. 

As  was  showTi  in  Chapter  IX,  only  the  first  of  these  is  secured  by 
the  present  system  of  distribution  of  funds.  The  State  moneys  are 
distributed  to  the  counties,  and  from  the  counties  to  the  districts 
in  proportion  to  the  number  of  children  within  the  county  above  6 
years  of  age  and  under  21.    This  distribution  is  made  regardless  of 

1  The  reorffanlzed  State  department  of  education  (Chapter  V)  Is  planned  with  provisioD 
for  a  division  of  secondary  schools,  in  charj^e  of  a  hif^h-school  staff.  While  work  of 
liigh-scliool .  inspection  and  professional  Bnporvision  nndonbtedlj  will  require  the  full 
time  of  two  experts  to  make  it  fully  effective,  it  may  be  wise  to  ask  for  one  fnU-time 
inspector  only  ut  the  outstart  until  other  Just  as  urgent  needs  In  the  State  defmrtxiMnt 
shall  have  been  met. 
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4ke  kind  of  8dKK>Iiiig  offered*  regardlesi^  of  whether  a  high  school  is 
founded  or  not,  and  the  only  report  that  the  district  has  U>  make 
comes  fpcHn  the  report  of  the  county  superintendent.  In  return  for 
the  grant  that  is  made^  the  State  has  very  little  power  in  saying 
how  it  shall  be  spent.  If  a.  district  already  has  an  elementary  school 
und  wishes  to  add  a  high  school^  no  additicmal  funds  are  given. 
If  a  seven  months'  term  is  provided  in  a  certain  school,  and  a  nine 
months'  term  in  another,  no  credit  is  given  the  school  for  the  longer 
term.  One  sch€>ol  may  have  one  teacher  for  20  pupils,  anx>ther  four^ 
teachers,  and  still  the  State  funds  would  be  distributed  in  the  same 
fashion.  No  provision  is  made  for  local  need.  No  stimulus  is  given 
to  local  initiative. 

This  is  a  very  inefficient  method  for  distributing  the  school  fund 
of  a  State,  and  it  works  an  injustice  to  the  pioneers  of  the  State, 
those  who  live  in  the  outlying  districts.  Where,  land  valuations  are 
low,  where  distances  are  great,  and  where  there  are  relatively  few 
people  of  school  age,  the  provision  of  any  facilities  for  high-school 
education  is  verj'  expensive,  much  more  expensive  per  pupil  than 
in  the  more  settled  areas.  N/o  provision  is  made  for  this  in  the  law. 
In  this  respect  the  law  was  once  far  more  just  than  it  is  at  present. 
When  the  Territory  was  granted  statehood,  there  was  nothing  like 
the  difference  between  one  part  of  the  State  and  the  other.  As  the 
eastern  third  of  the  State  has  been  settled  and  built  up,  it  has  re- 
ceived an  increasing  share  of  the  State  money. 

Distribution  of  funds  according  to  school  populaticm  also  has  the 
effect  of  making  for  poorer  scAools  and  fewer  of  them.  There  is  no 
incentive  for  a  community  to  build  a  high  school ;  nor  is  there  addi- 
tional aid.  All  the  expense  of  the  high  school  is  placed  upon  that 
now  needed  for  the  elementary  schoc^ 

This  method  of  distribution  of  funds  also  has  the  effect  of  hurting 
the  instruction  in  the  elementary  school.  Effort  is  required  to  build 
np  the  high  school.  Money  is  required.  It  often  happens  that,  when 
the  high  school  comes  in  without  additional  St^te  aid,  the  real  strain 
falls  upon  the  elementary  school.    This  of  course  is  unfortunate. 

A  further  disadvantage  of  this  type  of  wholesale  and  automatic 
distribution  of  State  fimds  is  that  the  State  has  no  power  to  help 
remote  and  backward  conmiunities  to  better  themselves.  The  State 
should  grant  th^se  funds  only  upon  the  most  complete  cooperation 
of  the  district. 

Plana  of  State  aid  now  in  use, — ^In  general  there  are  five  ways  in 
which  States  give  financial  aid  to  high  schools  which  yield  better 
results  than  the  system  now  in  use  in  South  Dakota:  (1)  State  aid 
for  general  high-school  purposes;  (2)  State  aid  for  high-school 
libraries  and  laboratories;  (3)  the  use  of  State  aid  for  the  extension 
of  high-school  privileges  to  pupils  who  do  not  live  near  high  school ; 
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(4)  State  aid  to  special  courses  within  the  high  school,  such  as 
agriculture,  teacher  training,  citizenship,  and  the  like;  and  (5)  State 
aid  for  the  founding  and  maintenance  of  special  high  sch«ois^  such 
as  agricultural  high  schools,^  normal  training  high  schoola,-«te.*  The 
first  of  these  five  methods  is  considered  in  this  study  because  of  its 
gi*eater  simplicity  and  because  it  is  capable  of  including  the  others 
within  it.    Its  features  are  as  follows:* 

(1)  The  State  establishes*  a  high-school  fund-  This  is  not  univer- 
sally true,  but  many  States  have  done  so.  For  illustration,  Wisconsin 
established  a  high-school  fund  of  $100,000,  Texas  $50,000,  Arkansas 
and  West  Virginia  $40,000.  The  establishment  of  the  separate  fund 
has  the  force  of  putting  the  stamp  of  public  approval  upon  high- 
school  education.  At  the  same  time  it  protects  the  public  elementary 
education  of  the  State.  One  great  danger  in  the  establishment  of 
high  schools  has  been  the  fact  that  too  often  the  elementary  schools 
were  not  as  well  supported  thereafter. 

(2)  Money  appropriated  according  to  need  of  the  local  units. 
The  great  difficulty  with  the  present  plan  of  distribution  of  South 
Dakota's  school  fund  is  that  money  is  given  regardless  of  need. 
The  big  schools,  little  schools,  and  no  schools  at  all  share  alike  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  school  age.  The  second  fundamental 
principle  is  to  center  attention  upon  these  schools  in  the  State  that 
are  in  real  need  of  State  aid.  Several  plans  have  been  devised  to 
care  for  this.  Massachusetts  excludes  from  State  aid  all  high  schools 
in  communities  of  500  families*  or  more.  Arkansas,  South  Carolina, 
and  North  Carolina  exclude  towns  having  a  population  of  3,500, 
2,500,  and  1,200,  respectively.  Massachusetts  also  has  a  plan  whereby 
every  town  having  a  taxable  valuation  per  pupil  in  excess  of  that 
of  the  average  of  the  State  is  thereby  excluded  from  State  aid. 
Missouri,  just  cited,  gives  this  aid:  The  maximum  tax  stipulated 
in  accordance  with  the  valuation  of  the  district.  A  district  com- 
plying with  all  regulations  receives  $800  if  its  valuation  is  less  than 
$300,000;  $600  if  its  valuation  is  from*  $300,000  to  $400,000;  $400  if 
its  valuation  is  from  $400,000  to  $600,000;  and  $200  if  its  valuation 
is  $600,000  or  more.  It  is  clear  that  the  best  thought  upon  State 
aid  is,  at  least  for  the  present,  to  help  the  poorer  and  less  populated 
districts  to  maintain  good  high  schools. 

(3)  Money  appropriated  according  to  the  eflPorts  of  the  local  units. 
Many  States  reward  efforts  of  the  local  units  by  helping  them, 
provided  certain  things  are  done.  This  may  be  incorporated  in  the 
original  proviso,  fundamental  to  any  State  aid.    For  instance,  Mis- 

1  See  Chapter  XI. 

aXbese  plans  are  outlined  in  detail  In  the  various  State  laws  (see  Bril.  of  Bu.  of  Bdac, 
1915,  No.  47,  for  a  digest  of  school  laws),  and  commentaries  upon  them  are  found  In 
Cubberley's  "  School  Funds  and  Their  Apportionment  "  and  in  Butterworth's  "An  Evalua- 
tion of  Methods  of  Financing  Public  Secondary  Education  in  the  United  States.*' 
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soiiri,  just  cited,  gives  this  aid:  The  maximum  tax  stipulated  by 
law  is  levied,  provided  a  high  school  is  maintained  and  a  principal 
employed,  provided  each  teacher  is  paid  at  least  $40  a  month,  pro- 
vided nonresident  pupils  are  admitted  at  a  reasonable  fee,  provided 
the  average  attendance  of  the  previous  year  has  been  15  or  more, 
and  provided  it  gives  a  year's  course  in  agriculture.  Such  aid  can 
not  be  more  than  one-half  of  the  high-school  teachers'  salaries.  A 
sum  of  money  may  be  granted  in  proportion  to  the  amount  fur- 
nished by  the  local  community,  a  sum  according  to  the  classification 
of  the  high  school,  a  sum  varying  according  to  the  daily  attendance, 
a  sum  according  to  the  number  of  teachers,  or  a  sum  according  to 
the  cost  of  running  the  school.  Probably  the  best  plan  is  to  appro- 
priate a  lump  sum  of  money  to  a  school  of  a  certain  class,  provided 
it  meets  standards  laid  down  by  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction. 
Upon  this  as  a  basis  the  committee  reconmiends  that — 

(1)  The  lejyislature  create  a  special  fund  for  the  improvement  of  secondary 
education.  (This  should  be  set  aside  from  the  State  tax,  proposed  in  Chapter 
IX,  or  be  an  annual  State  appropriation  in  addition  to  and  separate  from  the 
State  school  fund.     It  should  include  at  least  $75,000  annually. ) 

(2)  This  fund  be  utilized  to  aid  districts  that  need  it  most. 

(3)  Aid  be  granted  to  higli  schools  in  proportion  to  the  .efforts  of  the  local 
community  on  the  following  basis:  A  lump  sum  of  $800  for  a  standard  four- 
year  high  school;  $600  for  a  standard  three-year  high  school;  and  $500  for  a 
standard  two-year  high  school.  (To  secure  this  money  the  high  school  to  be  in 
oiperation  36  weeks,  to  follow  the  State  course  of  study,  to  pay  its  teachers  a 
sum  double  the  State  aid  or  receive  proportionately  less,  to  reply  to  and  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  State  superintendent  for  accrediting.) 

This  program  of  aid  to  the  high  school  based  upon  the  principles 
outlined  above  would  go  a  long  way  toward  establishment  of  a  State- 
wide system  of  secondary  education.  It  would  help  centralize  con- 
trol of  secondary  education.  It  would  free  the  children  of  certain 
comniunities  from  the  shortsightedness  of  membere  of  certain  boards 
of  education.  It  would  enable  the  State  to  exercise  healthful  con- 
trol of  the  big  investment  which  it  has  been  making  for  years  past. 

With  this  established  as  a  basis,  it  would  then  be  possible,  as  the 
education  in  the  State  develops,  to  include  other  types  of  State  aid, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  other  types  of  secondary  schools  and  the 
subsidy  of  various  types  of  subject  matter,  as  is  now  being  done  by 
the  Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Act. 

The  important  thing  for  the  people  of  South  Dakota  to  realize  is 
that  special  State  aid  for  high  schools  is  fundamental  to  their  devel- 
opment; that  these  funds  should  be  given  with  two  ideas  in  mind,  the 
one  to  encourage  and  reward  effort  on  the  part  of  the  local  commu- 
nity and  the  other  to  equalize  educational  opportunity  for  the  boys 
and  girls  of  the  State;  and  that  the  future  development  and  improve- 
79888**— 18 14 
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luent  of  these  schools  and  the  institution  of  new  and  better  work  are 
dependent  upon  this  course.  Montana,  Minnesota,  and  North  Da- 
kota all  follow  this  plan. 

Section  5.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  A  PROPER  TEACHING  FORCE. 

The  problem  of  securing  a  high-school  teaching  force  that  is  capable 
of  assuming  in  an  efficient  way  the  burden  that  is  thrust  upon  it  is  as 
important  a  part  of  a  program  of  school  development  as  any  other 
single  feature.  In  order  to  make  the  improvement  that  is  needed  in 
high-school  education,  South  Dakota  must  be  able  to  train,  employ, 
and  hold  competent  teachers. 

As  indicated  in  Chapter  XVII,  the  school  laws  of  South  Dakota 
provide  for  the  certification  of  high-school  teachers  under  five  cate- 
gories: (1)  Life  diploma;  (2)  State  certificate;  (3)  vocational  cer- 
tificate; (4)  provisional  certificate;  (5)  first-grade  certificate.  Under 
the  State  law  a  teacher  may  teach  in  a  high  school  in  South  Dakota 
if  he  has  graduated  from  a  standard  college  or  from  a  normal  school 
four  years  in  advance  of  high  school,  or  two  years,  if  he  has  taken 
certain  worfc  in  education.  The  law  provides  that  these  standards 
may  be  lowered  for  teachers  of  certain  subjects,  and  that  in  some 
schools  teachers  may  be  employed  who  hold  the  first-grade  certifi- 
cate, meaning  the  equivalent  of  high-school  graduation.  This  law 
is  more  or  less  ineffective,  and  to  supplement  it  the  State  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction  has  included  in  his  specifications  for  a 
place  on  the  accredited  list  the  requirement  that  all  teachers  in  four- 
year  accredited  high  schools  must  have  training  equivalent  to  gradu- 
ation from  the  State  university,  while  in  all  other  high  schools  the 
training  must  be  the  equivalent  of  a  two-year  normal  course  beyond 
a  full  four-year  high-school  couree.  It  can  thus  be  seen  that  the 
State  superintendent  in  accrediting  schools  sets  up  higher  5;tandards 
than  the  State  laws,  -and  justly  so.  It  must  be  remembered,  how- 
ever, that  this  ruling  of  the  State  superintendent  has  no  effect  unless 
the  school  wishes  to  be  accredited,  and  that  only  about  40  per  cent 
of  the  schools  actually  do  become  accredited. 

Training  of  the  teachers. — ^Without  a  great  deal  of  patient  study 
and  personal  conference  it  is  almost  impossible  to  secure  an  accurate 
idea  of  the  exact  training  of  a  teacher.  It  is  necessary  to  know  the 
time  spent  in  school,  the  subjects  taken,  the  standing  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  character  of  the  individual.  Even  then  the  information 
must  be  largely  in  the  nature  of  an  estimate.  The  data  submitted 
below,  therefore,  are  not  to  be  regarded  as  scientifically  accurate, 
but  as  the  best  means  at  hand  by  which  the  training  of  these  teachers 
may  be  expressed. 
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Table  84. — Training  of  high-school   teaehcra  in  South  Dakota,  expressed  in 
years  beyond  the  high-school  course. 


Length  of  Iraining. 


No  years  beyond  high  school. . . . 
One  year  beyond  high  9<4hw1  . . . 
T vo  years  boyond  high  school . . 
Three  years  beyond  high  school 
Four  years  beyond  high  school, 
rive  years  beyond  high  school. . 
Bix  years  beyond  high  srhool . . . 
Seven  years  oeyond  high  school 

Median 

Ql 


Teachers  in 

Teachers  in  Teachers  in 

Group  I 
schools.! 

Group  II 

Group  in 

schools.' 
0 

schools.' 

0 

10 

8 

0 

13 

21 

19 

74 

7 

8 

28 

142 

116 

221 

26 

6 

7 

5 

2 

0 

2 

0 

0 

4.0 

4.0 

3.7 

3.6 

3.6 

2.4 

4.4 

4.  a 

4.1 

)  Schoo).5  having  more  than  110  pupils. 
>  Schools  having  50  to  109  pupils. 


>  Schools  having  less  than  49  pupils. 


On  the  whole  the  high-school  teachers  seem  to  be  comparatively 
well  prepared,  much  better  than  the  State  law  would  require. 

Experience  of  the  high-fichool  teacher. — ^The  teachers  in  each  school 
were  ranked  in  order  of  length  of  experience  in  months,  and  the 
median  secured-  for  each  school.  The  conditions  are  shown  in  the 
following  table : 

Table  85. — Median  experience  of  high-school  teachers  of  South  Dakota. 


Teachers'  e  xperlence. 

Group  I. 

Group  II. 

Group  III, 

Ujnder  10  months .' . . . 

0 
1 
2 
3 
9 
2 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

.8 

0 

7 
8 
7 
9 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 

1 1  to  20  months 

21  to  30  months 

31  to  40  months 

41  to  SO  months 

61  to  60  months 

61  to  70  months 

71  to  80  months 

81  to  90  months 

91  tolOOmonth.s 

101  tollOmonthvS*. 

Ill  to  120month.s 

121  to  130  months 

131  to  140  months 

141  to  150  months 

151  to  160  months..              

161  to  170  months 

This  table  reads  as  follows:  In  Group  I  there  were  no  schools  the 
median  of  the  experience  of  whose  teachers  was  under  10  months; 
in  Group  II  there  were  7  such  schools,  in  Group  III  19. 

The  high-school  teachers  of  South  Dakota  for  the  most  part  are 
relatively  inexperienced. 

Tenure  of  the  high-school  teachers. — It  is  true  that  teachers  do  not 
remain  in  one  place.  The  median  teacher  in  South  Dakota  high 
schools  remains  in  his  position  but  one  year  and  seven  months.  This 
is  not  worse  than  in  adjoining  States,  however.  In  Iowa  the  tenure 
is  but  one  year  and  10  days,  in  North  Dakota  one  year  and  four  and 
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one-half  months,  in  Nebraska  one  year  and  two  months.     The  fol- 
lowing table  shows  the  conditions  in  these  four  States: 

Table  86. — Tenure  of  offlee  in  four  States  as  ahotcn  by  the  per  cent  of  teachers 
in  same  place  for  a  given  number  of  years. 


Length  of  tenure. 


South 
Dakota. 


North 
Dakota. 


Nebraska. 


Iowa. 


Holding  place— 

1  year 

2  years 

3  years 

4  years 

5  years 

6  years 

7  years 

8  to  30  years.. 


Perct. 


Perct. 
34 
32 
14 
6 
6 
2 
1 
6 


Perct, 


Perct. 


49 
19 
15 

4 
3 
1 
1 
3 


Age, — The  teachers  of  the  high  schools  of  South  Dakota  form  a 
young  group.  The  median  age  for  men  is  29.5  years,  for  women  26.5 
years.  Half  of  the  men  teachers  are  included  within  the  ages  25  to 
35 ;  one-half  the  women  between  24  and  32. 

Causes  of  leaving  the  teaching  profession, — ^The  following  ques- 
tions were  asked :  Why  do  the  high-school  teachers  leave  the  schools? 
Within  the  past  three  years  (since  September,  1914)  how  many 
teachers  regularly  employed  on  your  high-school  faculty  have  re- 
signed? Of  this  number,  how  many  resigned  to  study?  How  many 
quit  permanently?  How  many  resigned  to  accept  another  position 
in  South  Dakota?  In  other  States?  These  data  are  given  in  the  fol- 
lowing table: 

Table  87. — High-school  teachers  resigning. 


Groups. 


Group  I .  - . 
Group  II.. 
Group  III . 


Total. 


p. 

I 

a 

I 


¥ 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


19 
35 
101 


04.6 
80.0 
70.2 


158  I     119  I  75.3 


1. 


Kum 
ber. 


208 
127 
204 


Aver- 
age 

num« 
ber. 


11.5 
5.2 
2.8 


539  I    4.5 


^1 


Num- 
ber, 


49 


Per 
cent. 


7.2 
6.3 
12.7 


9.0 


g2j£? 


Num- 
ber. 


77 


Per 
cent. 


27.4 
41.0 
33.3 


32.8 


•§2  65 
•e     ^3 

ia355 


Num- 
ber. 


Per 
cent. 


13.9 
18.9 
35.3 


OS 

2 


Niim- 

iMT. 


107 
43 


Per 
cent. 


51.5 
33.8 
18.7 


34.9 


It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  teachers  of  South  Dakota  re- 
main but  a  short  time  in  one  place.  From  this  table  it  can  be  seen 
that,  of  those  who  leave,  about  one-third  quit  the  profession  perma- 
nently, about  one-third  leave  the  State  to  teach  in  another  State,  and 
about  ono-fourth  move  to  another  school. 

Loarl  carricfl  hy  these  teachers. — To  illustrate  the  typical  amount 
and  character  of  this  work  it  was  decided  to  find  out  the  number 
of  subjects  taught   by   each  teacher.     Subjects  were  classified   as 
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follows :  English,  ancient  languages,  modern  languages,  mathematics, 
United  States  history,  other  history,  chemistry,  physics,  other  science, 
commercial,  pedagogy,  normal  review\s,  industrial  arts,  domestic 
science,  music,  drawing,  penmanship,  physical  training,  and  grade 
work.  The  number  of  subjects  which  these  teachers  taught  is  shown 
in  the  following  table : 

Table  S8. — Number  of  subjects  taught  by  teachers  in  South  Dakota  high  schools. 


Subjects  taught. 

Men. 

Group  I. 
Women. 

Total. 

Group  II. 

Group  III. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

Men. 

Women. 

Total. 

One 

65 
73 
18 
3 

20 
31 
14 
3 

85 

KM 

32 

6 

14 
42 
37 
13 

t 

4 

14 
23 
9 
4 

18 
46 
60 
22 
8 
1 

4 

19 
55 
45 
16 

5 

1 
4 

15 
25 
12 
8 
3 

5 

Two    

23 

Three 

70 

Four  .'. 

70 

Five 

28 

Six 

13 

Seven 

3 

1 

: 

Median 

2.6 

2.4 

2.3 

3.0 

3.4 

3.2 

3.9 

4.6 

4.1 

This  means  that  in  the  schools  of  Group  I  most  of  the  teachers 
teach  two  or  three  different  subjects  for  which  special  preparation  is 
needed,  but  an  appreciable  part  teach  only  one.  In  schools  of  Group 
II  most  of  the  teachers  distribute  their  efforts  over  two  to  four  dif- 
ferent subjects;  in  Group  III  they  distribute  over  three  and  four, 
with  as  many  teaching  five  as  teach  two.  This,  of  course,  has  the 
significance  of  emphasizing  broad  preparation.  High-school  teach- 
ers in  South  Dakota  for  the  present  should  not  specialize  in  one  sub- 
ject, but  rather  should  have  two  or  three  in  w'hich  they  are  equally 
expert. 

Salaries. paid  high-school  teachers, — The  salaries  of  high-school 
teachers  in  South  Dakota  are  given  in  the  following  table: 


Table  89. — Salaries  of  teachers  in 

the  high  schools. 

Saaries. 

Group  I. 

Group  TI. 

Group  III. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Women. 

SI  700 

1 
3 
2 
1 
2 
4 
9 
3 

14 
2 
1 

10 

1,600   

1,500 

1 

1  450   

1,400 

1  350 

1 
3 
1 

10 
11 
3 
13 
4 

20 

12 

30 

19 

18 

3 

2 

2 

1 

1 300              

1  250     

1,200 

1 
1 

1  100   

1 , 0.50 

1  000       

1 
2 
4 

3 
2 
3 

1 

950 

900         

5 

I 

1 

3 
9 
14 
30 
25 
13 
2 

1 

850 

1 

goo 

2 

5 

750 

18 

700 

1 
1 
1 
2 

18 

650 

44 

eoo 

19 

650     

3 

600           ..     . 

1 

250 



1 

160       

1 

1 

Median.. 

11.228.50 

S860.00 

1875.00 

1714.00 

S675.00 

tC85.00 
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These  data  give  in  a  complete  way  the  material  rewards  gained  by 
high-bchool  teachers  (excepting  principals)  in  the  Jiigh  schools 
studied  in  South  Dakota.  The  salaries  of  the  principals  are  givea 
in  the  following  table: 

Table  00. — SaJarirs  of  high-ftchool  principals  in  South  Dakota, 


Group  I. 

Group  II. 

Group  III. 

I 
Men.      '    Women. 

1 

Men. 

Women. 

Men. 

Wom^Q. 

$3,100  to  13,150 

1 
1 
2 
1 
2 
6 
1 

2,200  to   2,250 

2,000  to   2,050 

1,900 

1  800     ...       



1 
3 

4 
I 
5 
2 
6 
1 
1 
3 
5 
1 

1 

1  700  

1,600 

* 

l.'iSO  

1 500            

3 

1 
2 

2 

1  450   

1  400            

1 
1 
7 
3 

10 
6 
9 
2 

11 
2 

i'350   

i^    ..;::.....::.... .:: 

I 

1250   

1200          1 

I'lSO   ' 

1  100        

1 

■ 

I'aw    

1 
1 

1 

LOGO 

2 

3 

isSr. 

1 

goo i 

1 

2 

1 
1 
2 

1 
2  • 

2 

850     

800 -- 

' 

2 

750      

1 

1 

700            



Median 

SI,  716. 00      $1,025.00 

$1,435.00 

ssiaoo  j 

$1,111.00'       $825.01 

The  characteristic  teacher, — The  teacher  that  is  typical  of  the  hi^ 
schools  of  South  Dakota  can  .best  be  described  by  the  medians  given 
above. 

The  man  teacher  in  the  larger  schools  is  over  30  years  of  age,  has 
graduated  from  a  four-year  college,  and  has  been  in  his  present  posi- 
tion nearly  two  years,  after  having  taught  three  years  elsewhere. 
He  teaches  two  or  three  subjects,  more  often  two  than  three,  and  re- 
ceives a  salary  of  over  $1,200,  and  if  he  is  promoted  to  a  principalship 
can  do  better.  The  woman  teacher  is  over  27  years  old,  has  graduated 
from  a  four-year  college,  has  been  in  her  present  position  nearly  two 
years,  having  taught  three  years  elsewhere.  She  usually  teaches  two 
subjects,  but  is  more  likely  to  teach  three  than  a  man.  She  receives 
a  salary  of  $800. 

In  the  Group  II  schools  the  male  teacher  is  just  under  30  years  of 
age,  has  taught  but  one  year  before  coming  to  his  present  position, 
and  has  tauglit  nearly  two  years  in  this  place.  He  teadies  three  sub- 
jects and  receives  a  salary  of  $875.  The  female  teacher  has  graduate 
from  a  four-year  college,  teache§  three  or  four  subjects  has  had  ex-- 
perience  and  tenure  equal  to  the  male  teacher,  but  only  receives  $714: 
in  salary. 
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In  the  small  schools  the  age  and  training  of  the  teachers,  is  very 
little  different.  .  The  teachers  are  a  little  younger,  not  quite  so  well 
trained.  The  male  teacher  receives  $675  and  teaches  four  different 
subjects;  the  female  teacher  receiving  $685  and  teaches  four  or  five 
different  subjects,  more  often  five  than  four. 

About  one-half  of  these  teachers  will  leave  their  present  positions 
this  year,  one-third  to  leave  the  profession  permanently,  one-third  to 
teach  in  another  State,  one- fourth  to  take  a  place  in  another  school 
within  the  State,  and  the  remainder  for  varying  reasons. 

South  Dakota  has  as  good  a  teaching  staff  as  the  States  which  lie 
adjoining.  The  teachers  arc  fairly  well  paid,  well  trained,  and  re- 
main at  their  posts  somewhat  longer  than  the  teachers  in  Iowa,  Nortli 
Dakota,  or  Nebraska.  The  weaknesses  found  are  common  in  oth^ 
States.  This  strong  points  in  the  State  are  not  so  strong  that  they 
might  not  be  stronger. 

Whatever  there  is  of  excellence  in  the  situation  is  not  due  to  the 
law  concerning  the  certifica»tion  of  teachers.  It  comes  solely  from 
the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  who.  has 
made  the  schools  live  up  to  the  standard  set  by  him,  with  practically 
no  authority. 

Chapter.  XVII  contains  recommendations  making  provision  for  a 
gradual  reorganization  and  unification  of  the  certification  laws.  If 
these  are  accepted,  certificates  will,  in  due  course  of  time,  be  issued 
to  graduates  of  professional  courses  in  i\ormal  schools  and  other 
professional  schools  only.  It  wilt  also  reduce  the  number  of  cer- 
tificates to  be  issued.  In  addition  to  these  provisions  the  committee 
recommends — 

That  five  types  of  certificates,  carrying  certain  privileges  and  granted  only 
after  certain  requirements,  be  granted  to  teaciiers  for  higli  schools,  viz: 
First-grade  high  -school  certifloa  f  e.* 

Valid  for  life. 

Good  in  any  high  school  in  the  State. 

College  graduation,  or  Its  equivalent  necessary  for. 

Twenty  semester  hours  in  education  and  psychology. 

Five  years  of  successful  teaching. 
Second-grade  high-schocfl  certificate. 

Valid  for  five  years  and  renewable  once. 

Graduation  -from  junior  college,  normal  school,  or  Its  equivalent. 

Ten  semester  hours  in  education  and  psychology  required. 

Three  years  of  successful  teaching. 

Valid  in  all  high  schools,  except  four-year  accredited  high  schools. 
Provisional  certificate. 

To  be  granted  to  those  who  meet  above  requirements,  experience  alone 
excepted. 
Vocational  high-school  certificate. 

To  be  granted  as  at  present,  omitting  foreign  languages. 
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Special  Jiigh-Hchool  cei'tiflcaie. 

To  be  granted  to  those  teaching  In  high  schools  in  South  DtkoU  bet? 
the  passage  of  this  act 

Valid  for  two  years  in  any  high  school  of  the  State. 

May  be  renewe<l  as  often  as  desired  by  attendance  and  si3ccesv<ful  I's 
pletion  of  four  semester  hours  of  work  at  a  six  weeks'  summer  sesi 
of  a  standard  college,  normal  school,  or  teachers'  college. 

Section  6.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  SPEEDING  UP  THE  WORK. 

A  number  of  agencies'are  combining  to  speed  up  the  work  of  thep 
lie  schools.  The  increasing  demand  for  higher  training  for  entnis 
to  professions  has  placed  emphasis  upon  economy  of  time.  Whentk 
young  physician  has  spent  eight  years  in  the  elementary  school,  fe 
in  high  school,  two  or  three  in  college,  and  four  in  prof essional  «i^ 
cation,  followed,  by  a  year  or  two  as  an  interne,  it  would  seems?: 
there  had  been  some  valuable  time  wasted  somewhere  along  the  1e& 
The  practice  of  15  years  of  preparation  for  professional  educatwcH 
not  warranted  by  experience  in  the  French  or  English  schools.  Tb 
has  had  the  tendency  to  increase  agitation  for  speeding  up. 

The  prospect  of  military  training,  consuming  a  year  or  twooi» 
young  man's  life,  will  increase  the  difficulty.  It  will  advance  the  ai! 
of  entrance  into  professions  nearly  to  30.  The  result  will  be,  witbctf 
doubt,  to  cause  the  schools  to  do  the  w^ork  they  are  now  doing  m  ^ 
time. 

As  a  w^ar  measure,  the  speeding  up  of  the  high-school  work  will* 
much  good.  America  needs  trained  men — the  better  trained  ta 
l)etter.  There  will  be  bigger  problems  to  solve.  Many  boys^l^" 
called  from*  school  at  the  age  of  21  for  military  service.  Thep^H' 
schools  are  confronted  with  the  problem  of  giving  even  more  traini^^ 
in  less  time.  Anything  that  will  tend  to  increase  the  speed  ^^ 
which  our  schools  may  work  without  decreasing  the  quality  of  t^ 
work  will  bo  of  real  service  to  the  nation,  not  only  in  times  oi  ^ 
but  in  the  peace  that  is  to  come.  Two  features  of  the  speeding'^: 
process  will  be  discussed  here. 

(J)  The*  schools  may  speed  up  the  work  hy  spending  morct^' 
hi  teaching, — Many  of  the  schools  in  South  Dakota  were  fore*"  | 
increase  the  speed  of  school  work  either  by  lengthening  the  ^^^'' 
day  or  by  teaching  on  Saturday.  This  was  true  this  year  beca 
of  the  failure  of  the  coal  supply,  or  because  of  the  demand  for  ear.' 
closing  to  assist  in  planting  the  crops.  Good  results  were  found  ^ 
result  of  this  plan.  . 

Another  plan  for  speeding  up  the  work  of  the  schools  is  the !»-  i 
tution  of  the  sununer  high  school,  an  institution  which  has  beco  | 
increasingly  popular  in  the  last  few  years.    In  1916  there  were  ^ 
mer  high  schools  reported  by  109  cities,  the  majority  running 
six  or  eight  weeks.    The  plans,  value,  cost,  and  practice  in  the  ^ 
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)f  summer  high  schools  are  set  forth  in  Bulletin  No.  46,  1917,  Bu- 
reau of  Education.  It  is  plainly  shown  there  that  the  plan  is  simple, 
;he  administration  not  complex,  the  results  good,  and  the  cost  rela- 
ively  little. 

Wherever  possible  the  schools  of  South  Dakota  should  increase 
he  length  of  their  school  day,  week,  and  year.  Credit  Jor  work  so 
ione  and  pay  for  the  teachers  should  be  proportionate  to  the  time 
Dut  in. 

(i^)  The  schools  may  speed  up  the  tvork  hy  hridging  the  gap  he- 
\ween  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools, — One  great  source  of 
«-aste  of  time  is  the  gap  that  lies  between  the  elementary  and  sec- 
)ndary  schools.  The  pupil  is  accustomed  to  certain  treatment  in 
;he  grades.  He  usually  has  but  one  teacher.  He  remains  in  one 
•oom.  He  is  accustomed  to  certain  subjects  that  he  has  taken  for 
;ome  time.  Suddenly  he  is  transferred  to  the  high  school.  Here  he 
noves  from  room  to  room.  He  is  taught  by  different  teachers.  New 
mbject  matter  confronts  him.  So  difficult  is  it  for  him  to  accustom 
limself  to  the  new  order  that  he  finds  it  hard  to  keep  up.  The 
greatest  number  of  pupils  drop  out  of  the  high  school  in  the  first 
Few  months. 

From  these  arguments  have  come  the  agitation  fbr  the  junior 
ligh  school,  a  reorganization  of  gi-ades  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  the 
3etter  to  suit  the  needs  of  the  age  involved  and  to  make  a  "lap 
ioint "  between  the  schools. 

Seven  of  the  schools  answering  the  questionnaire  reported  junior 
ligh  schools,  two  additional  schools  planning  to  have  them  next  year, 
rhey  are — 

Year  established. 

AU  Saints  (Sioux  FnUs)   School 19i4-15 

Madison . 1913-14 

Huron 1916^17 

Rapid    City 1916-17 

Waubay 1916-17 

Herreid 1916-17 

Redfield Planned    for   1918 

Owanlja Planned   for  1918 

These  schools  are  planning  to  reorganize  the  work  in  an  effective 
way. 

It  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  the  majority  of  the  schools  in 
South  Dakota  to  have  junior  high  schools.  Quite  as  good  an  effect 
may  be  produced  otherwise.    This  is  true  for  a  number  of  reasons: 

(1)  The  high  schools  in  South  Dakota  are  not  separate  from  the 
elementaiT  schools.  Out  of  186  schools,  172  have  the  grades  and 
high  school  both  in  one  building.  The  teachers  also  spread  between 
the  work  in  the  elementary  and  high  schools. 

(2)  In  many  of  the  schools  the  upper  grades  and  high  schools 
share  the  same  study  hall.    This  is  true  in  35  schools. 
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(3)  In  29  out  of  122  schools  there  is  departmental  work  in  the 
upper  grades,  particularly  in  the  seventh  and  eighth.  This-  has  the 
effect  of  making  the  work  more  alike  in  the  two  schools. 

(4)  In  17  out  of  129  schools  elementary-school  pupils  are  allowed 
to  take  some  high-school  work  upon  certain  conditions,  such  as  ^on 
trial,"  "  upon  ability,"  "  fast  group,"  and  the  like. 

(5)  In  48'  out  of  124  schools  elementary-school  pupils  take  part 
in  the  student  activities  of  the  high  school,  such  as  literary  societies^ 
athletics,  etc. 

While  the  small  high  school  has  the  disadvantages  sliown  in  the 
previous  sections  of  this  study,  it  is  probably  true  that  it  has  the  pos- 
sibility of  more  completely  solving  the  problem  of  the  relationship  of 
the  elementary  school  and  the  high  school  than  is  possible  in  the 
cities,  even  where  there  is  a  junior  high  school.  In  buildings  where 
both  schools  arC'  located,  where-  upper  grade  pupils  sit  in  the  high- 
school  study  hall,  where  both  are  taught  by  the  same  teachers,  where 
exceptional  grade  children  are  allowed  to*  start  high-school  work,  and 
where  the  rest  is  on  the  departmental  plan,  where  both  elementary 
and  high-school  pupils  take  part  in  athletics  and  other  social  activi- 
ties, then  there  is  no  gap.  All  that  is  necessary  is  a  little  careful 
planning  on  4he  part  of  the  teachei-s. 

The  committee  therefore  recommends  that  the  high  schools  of 
South  Dakota  take  the  following  steps  toward  the  solution  of  the 
problem  of  the  elementary-  and  high  school: 

(1)  That  the  two  schools  be  considered  one  school  as  much  as- 
possible. 

(2)  That  the  practice  of  teaching  in  both  the  eighth  and  ninth 
grades  be  encouraged. 

(3)  That  exceptional  elementary  school  pupils  be  allowed  to  take 
certain  subjects  in  the  high  school,  thus  shortening  the  time  for 
their  high-school  coui'se. 

Section;.  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  FOR  THE  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

r.  The  creation  by  the  State  legislature  of  a  special  fund  for  the 
improvement  of  secondary  education  in  needy  districts,  to  aggregate 
at  least  $75,000  annually. 

2.  The  enlargement  of  vocational  training  by — 

(a)  Continuing  and  increasing  the  emphasis  now  placed  on 

commercial  work  and  home  economics; 
(6)  Increasing  the  work  in  industrial  arts  and  agriculture: 
(c)  Enlarging  the  facilities  for  teacher  training. 

3.  Conducting  the  work  in  the  high  schools  with  a  view  to  the 
needs  of  those  who  drop  out  as  well  as  to  the  needs  of  those  who 
graduate. 
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4.  Amending  the  present  certification  laws  to  provide  for  grant- 
ing five  types  of  certificates  for  high-school  teachers. 

5.  The  sti-engthening  of  high-school  supervision  by — 

(a)  Requiring  the  principals  to  teach  less  and  to  supervise  more; 

(b)  Increasing  the  amount  and  closeness  of  high-school  inspec- 

tion by  the  State. 

6.  The  appointment  of  one,  and  preferably  two,  high-school  in- 
spectors. 

7.  The  equalization  of  opportunity  for  all  children  to  acquire  a 
high-school  education  through  a  system  of  competitive  examination, 
scholarships,  and  remission  of  tuition. 

8.  The  speeding  up  of  the  work  in  the  high  schools  by — 

(a)  Increasing  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  teaching; 

(b)  Spanning  the  gap  between  the  grades  and  the  high  schools, 

and  organizing  junior  high  schools  wherever  practicable^, 
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Prohlem  of  adequate  tcacJier  certification. — No  phase  of  the  survey 
is  more  important,  and  none  is  in  moi-e  urgent  need  of  remedy,  than 
is  an  adequate  teacher  supply  for  the  schools.  It  is  undeniably  true 
that  for  many  years  the  teaching  profession  has  been  held  in  less 
high  regard  in  the  United  States  than  is  its  due;  the  teachers  have 
been  ranked  and  rated  more  by  their  salaries  than  by  their  service  to 
the  public.  Teachers'  salaries  are  inadequate,  and  the  professional 
requiiements  are  correspondingly  low.  The  profession  has  suffered 
because  almost  any  kind  of  amateur  can  get  permission  to  instruct 
school  children.  If  it  were  not  that  the  average  public  school  teacher 
has  given  the  public  much  more  than  he  has  received,  it  would  have 
gone  hard  with  the  schools  and  education  in  our  country. 

The  world  war  is  making  this  already  serious  problem  more  acute. 
Since  1914  the  cost  of  living  has  increased  by  leaps  and  bounds. 
Teachers'  salaries  have  also  advanced,  but  not  so  rapidly  as  the  coot 
of  living.  Meanwhile,  there  is  an  urgent  demand  for  competent  per- 
sons in  the  numerous  war  industries ;  many  are  called  to  their  coun- 
try's flag.  As  a  result  the  schools  may  soon  go  begging  for  teachers, 
unless  the  public  and  law-making  bodies  of  the  States  take  the  matter 
seriously  in  hand.  Now,  in  the  days  of  urgent  need,  is  the  right  time 
to  secure  the  future  of  the  teaching  profession  by  making  it  possible 
for  the  profession  to  become  profeHsionalized. 

Composition  of  the  teachin/j  staff. — But,  first,  who  are  the  teachers 
that  have  been  intrusted  with  the  education  of  school  children  in 
South  Dakota  ?  What  is  their  number  and  preparation  ?  Their  teach- 
ing tenure  and  remuneration?  Their  social  status?  And  what  is  the 
probability  that  they  will  follow  teaching  as  a  life  work?  These  and 
other  questions  are  answered  in  the  following  paragraphs. 

The  State  requires  an  army  of  more  than  7,000  teachers  to  fill  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schools ;  of  these  nearly  2,300  must  be  re- 
newed annually,  because  of  the  instability  of  the  profession.  The 
actual  number  of  teachers  employed  has  not  varied  much  in 
the  last  five-year  period.  In  1912  there  were  in  the  schools  1,071 
men  teachers  and  5,493  women  teachers.  Since  then,  the  number  of 
men  has  decreased  slightly  each  year,  and  the  women  have  increased 
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correspondingly.  Thus,  in  1916  there  were  1,032  men  and  6,025 
women  teachers.  Since  the  entry  of  the  United  States  into  the  war 
there  has  been  further  marked  decrease  in  men  teachers.  Women 
teachers  will  undoubtedly  increase  steadily  in  numbers.  While  this 
is  to  be  expected,  it  is  also  quite  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  schools 
to  keep  in  them  as  large  a  number  of  men  teachers  as  possible.    Par- 

Permanent  and  Temporary  Teachers 


Fig.  16. 

ticularly  is  this  true  if  this  great  agricultural  State  is  to  realize  its 
hopes  of  organizing  the  strong  farm  community  schools  discussed  in 
a  former  chapter.  But  the  teaching  profession  must  first  be  sta- 
bilized and  the  opportunities  in  teaching  be  made  the  equal  of 
opportunities  in  other  callings.  Without  this  South  Dakota  can  not 
expect  any  large  number  of  well-prepared,  experienced  men  to  remain 
permanently  in  the  schools. 
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Cases  of  present  insfahiliti/. — Figure  IG  is  a  graphic  illustration 
of  the  above  assertions.  It  is  based  on  answers  received  fi-oni' 3,941 
rural  teachers  who  were  questioned  in  regard  to  |>ermanency  in  the 
schools.  Forty-six  and  eight-tenths  per  cent  declai-ed  franldy  that 
they  do  not  intend  to  follow  the  profession  peimanently.  And 
why?  Thirty-one  and  four-tenths  per  cent  find  salaries  too  low 
for  them  to  make  ends  meet  financially;  17  per  cent  find  the  work 
too  hard,  chiefly  because  of  bad  hygienic  ancl  sanitary  surroundings. 
long  distance  to  school,  many  classes,  etc.  On  much  the  same  grounds 
10.3  per  cent  declare  the  schools  too  small  7 in  attendance)  and  un- 
interesting; 18.5  per  cent  find  housing  conditions  bad,  some  using  the 
expression  "intolerable";  finally,  12.8  per  cent  expect  to  marry 
soon.  Conditions  in  the  village  schools  are  practically  as  unsatis- 
factory as  in  the  rural  schools.  Of  1,360  teachers,  39.1  per  cent  ex- 
pect to  remain  in  the  profession  permanently;  47.7  per  cent  desire 
to  change  for  "more  attractive  and  remunerative  occupations"  as 
soon  as  opportunity  knocks.    The  rest  are  undecided. 

Additional  reasons  for  dissatisfaction  are  these:  913  teachers  "find 
it  advisable"  to  board  and  lodge  with  members  of  the  school  board; 
741  teachers  declare  living  conditions  bad ;  unhealed  rooms,  lack  of 
privacy,  poor  cooking,  and  high  cost  of  board  are  included  in  this 
list.  Manv  complain  that  life  in  the  countrv  is  lonesome  and  often 
unattractive;  others  find  that  the  well-to-do  people  in  the  towns  don't 
care  to  be  bothered  with  the  teachers.  Here  are  reasons  enough  why 
many  of  the  best  young  people  in  the  State*  do  not  wish  to  invest 
much  time  and  money  in  becoming  professional  teachers  and  why 
they  do  not  remain  long  in  the  calling. 

Length  of  teaching  tenureH, — What  then  is  the  length  of  teaching 
tenui-e  in  the  different  schools?  Figure  17  shows  that  31.2  per 
cent  of  the  rural  and  19^  per  cent  of  the  village  teachers  are  teach- 
ing their  first  school,  and  that  only  9.6  per  cent  and  13.9  per  cent, 
respectively,  have  taught  as  many  as  four  schools.  Few  teachers 
have  taught  more  than  one  or  two  years  in  a  schooL  Finally,  the 
average  teaching  life  of  a  rural  teacher  is  3.76  school  years,  and  of  a 
village  teacher,  4.95  years.  Throughout  it  is  found  that  the  village 
schools  are  better  stabilized  than  the  rural. 

Age  of  the  teachers, — One  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  estab- 
lishing teaching  on  a  professional  basis,  such  as  law  and  medicine, 
is  the  ease  with  which  many  persons,  children  almost,  can  get 
teaching  credentials,  particularly  at  the  present  time,  when  the  de- 
mand has  become  exceptionally  urgent.  The  law  requires  that  "  no 
pei-son  shall  be  entitled  to  a  certificate  who  has  not  attained  to  the 
age  of  18  years."  Yet  the  questionnaires  answered  by  rural  teachei-s 
contain  the  names  of  29  teachers  under  17  years  of  age  and  of  53 
who  are  just  17.    How  these  persons  have  procured  their  certificates 
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is  hard  to  understand,  unless  they  deliberately  falsified  their  state- 
ments to  the  examiners.  At  any  rate  such  youngsters  should  be  at- 
tending school  instead  of  teaching.  The  largest  group-  of  rural 
teachers  (2,641)  range  between  19  and  25  years  of  age;  wliile  tho 
largest  group  of  village  teachers  (553)  range  between  25  and  30 
years.  For  really  satisfactory  results  there  ought  to  have  been  a 
gradual  increase  from  the  19  to  20  group  well  upward  of  the  30  to 
35  group.    Some  day  this  must  come  to  pass. 
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Marlial  condition  of  teachers, — Very  few  of  the  teachers  are  mar- 
ried. Out  of  3,941  rural  teachers  reporting,  only  434  are  married; 
and  in  a  total  of  1,360  village  teachers,  only  210  are  married.  Very 
few  except  the  married  teachers  have  persons  depending  on  them 
for  support,  there  being  510  persons  with  dependents  among  the 
rural  teachers  and  264  among  the  village  teachers.  The  small  nimi- 
ber  of  married  teachers  is  another  indication  of  the  present  insta- 
bility of  the  profession.  Well  prepared,  married  men  teachers  can 
not  be  attracted  to  rural,  or  even  village  schools,  before  the  perma- 
nent year-round  community  school  is  organized.     It  would  also  be 
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worth  while  to  induce  married  women,  with  grown  families,  to  ma- 
triculate at  the  normal  schools,  preparatory  to  reentering  the  pro- 
fession.   Such  women  would  at  least  understand  children. 

Homes  for  teacJiers  needed. — As  stated  in  Chapter  X,  homes  are 
urgently  needed  for  the  teachers,  and  organized  as  a  part  of  the 
school  plant.  Of  the  rural  teachers,  90  per  cent  live  in  the  district 
where  they  teach ;  the  other  10  per  cent  live  mostly  in  near-by  towns. 
But  many  declare  the  living  conditions  so  bad  that  they  "  must  give 
up  teaching  in  the  country  or  ruin  their  health."  The  trouble  is  that 
well-to-do  farmers  seldom  care  to  be  "bothered  with  an  extra  boarder, 
and  the  homes  of  the  poor  are  not  fit  for  young  persons  who  have 
probably  been  reared  under  more  satisfactory  conditions.  The  so- 
lution lies  in  the  erection  of  modern  teacherages  as  an  integral  part 
of  the  school  plant. 

Academic  and  professional  prepara4;ion. — ^The  village  teachers  have 
had  better  academic  preparation  than  the  rural  teachers.  It  appears 
that  some  of  the  teachers  reporting  have  not  completed  their  elemen- 
tary-school course.  Most  of  these  have,  however,  been  enabled  some- 
how to  continue  their  studies  in  high  school.  Of  the  rural  teachers, 
58.3  per  cent,  and  of  the  village  teachers,  76.2  per  cent,  have  com- 
pleted a  four-year  high-school  course.  In  high-school  preparation 
the  South  Dakota  teachers  compare  favorably  with  those  of  other 
Middle  Western  States.  Unfortunately,  very  few  have  pursued  col- 
lege studies.  The  few  in  the  rural-village  group  who  are  credited 
with  wUege  work  are  almost  exclusively  from  the  denominational 
collegte-of  the  State. 

Of  the  rural  teachers,  45.8  per  cent,  and  of  the  village  teachers, 
35.1  per  cent  record  attendance  in  regula  rcourses  at  professional 
schools.  There  is  no  explanation  at  hand  why  the  village  teachers 
should  make  a  lower  showing  than  the  others.  Of  rural  and  village 
teachers,  54.2  per  cent  and  64.9  per  cent,  respectively,  have  entered 
the  profession  by  the  examination  route  instead  of  coming  from 
the  normal  schools  and  the  colleges  of  education.  Figure  20  gives 
the  places  and  institutions  where  the  professional  preparation  was 
acquired.  Almost  one-fourth  of  the  teachers  responding  came  from 
other  States.  Of  the  rest,  the  normal  schools  at  Aberdeen  and  Madi- 
son prepared  almost  one-half. 

It  is  now  generally  accepted  that  no  person  should  be  allowed  to 
teach  in  the  schools  unless  he  has  completed  a  high-school  course  of 
four  years,  or  its  equivalent,  and  has  had  in  addition  a  liberal  pro- 
fessional training  of  at  least  two  years.  South  Dakota  is  far  from 
this  minimum  standard  now ;  particularly  is  it  true  of  the  teachers' 
professional  preparation.  The  plan  of  teacher  training  and  teacher 
certification  should  be  so  arranged  that  certificates  to  teach  would  be 
issued  by  the  State  department  only  on  credentials  from-  teacher- 
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traimng  schools.  As  soon  as  possibk,  certification  based  on  public 
examination  should  ceaae.  Not  till  such  time  oaa  t^  profession  be- 
come truly  profes^oiialijKed. 

Sy^em,  of  eerUfication. — ^The  system'  of  teach^-  certification  used 
in  the  State  is  sound*  All  regular  certifik>ates  are  issued  by  the  State 
department  of  education,  through  its  certification  division.  The 
county  superintendents  may  issue  "special"  certificates  "to  appli- 
cants who  present  satisfactory  proof  that  th^j  were  unable  to  be 
present  at  the  last  regular  public  examination."  The  special  certifi- 
cates are  valid  only  "  until  returns  are  made  for  next  public  exami- 
nation for  regular  certificate  of  equal  rank." 

The  regular  certificates  issued  are^ — 

!•  Life  diploma — granted  on  examination  and  to  graduates  of  the 
University  of  South  Dakota  and  approved  colleges,  and  of  the  South 
Dakota  normal  schools  in  courses  of  at  least  two*  years  beyond  high- 
sdiool  graduation. 

2.  jStede  certificate — granted  on  examination  and  to  graduates  as 
in  case  of  the  life  diploma.  Range  of  examinaiion,  length  of  experi- 
ence, etc.,  more  limited  than  in  above. 

3.  First-grade  certificate — granted  on  examination  and  to  gradu- 
ates of  certain  courses  in  the  State  normal  schools  and  accredited 
colleges. 

4.  Second-grade  certiflca^er—grBinied  on  examination,  and  to  grad- 
uates of  certain  limited  courses  in  the  State  norma!  schools  and  ac- 
credited colleges. 

5.  TJurd-^rade  certificate — granted  to  those  who  pass  a  satisfac- 
tory examination  in  orthography,  reading-,  writing,  arithmetic, 
physiology  and  hygiene,  geography,  grammar,  United  States  history, 
civil  government,  South  Dakota  history,  didactics,  and  drawing. 
The  minimum  grade  required  in  any  one  subject  is  60  per  cent;  re- 
quired average,  75  per  cent.  No  experience  required.  Certificate 
valid  for  one  year  only  and  is  not  renewable.  On  reexamination 
two  such  certificates  only  may  be*  held. 

There  seems  little  excuse  for  continuing  this  grade  of  certificate. 
TRie  second  grade  is  certainly  low  enough.  The  same  subjects  are 
included  in  the  examinations  for  both  certificates,  with  the  differ- 
ence that  for  second  grade  the  candidates  must  reach  an  average  of 
80  per  c^it,  with  no  one  subject  below  65  percent.  The  second-grade 
certificate  ought  to  be  established  as  the  lowest  grade  of  examination 
certificate  until  such  time  as  certification  through  examination  is 
abandoned  altogether, 

6.  Primary  certificates — ^granted  on  examination  only. 

1  For  details  of  oonffltiens  mn#a-  wUch  th^Be  certificates  an  issued  to  tbe  normal 
cchools  aad  colleges,  see  Cha^ter»  XVIIl  and  XIX. 
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7.  Vocatfonal  certificates — granted  on  examination  to  special  sub- 
ject teachers  of  cities  and  other  independent  districts. 

Figure  21  shows  that  the  chief  dependence  of  rural  teachers  is  on 
the  second-grade  certificate,  56.56  per  cent  of  them  teaching*  on  this 
grade.  Of  the  Anllage  teachers,  37.1  per  cent  hold  State  certificates. 
This  is  none  too  good  a  sliowing, 

NUMB€Q     AND    K/NOS      OT        TEACHCR^^ 

ccQT/ncATi:^,  /3/e 


s^  11   I  II  W  \\  I 


Fig.  21. 
The  solid  line  indicates  rural  teachers  and  the  Oroken  line  Tillage  teachers 

Compensation  of  rural  and  village  teachers. — 'What  compensation 
do  the  teachers  receive?  What,  if  any,  is  the  relation  between 
teacher  preparation  and  efficiency,  and  teacher  remuneration? 

The  salaries  recorded  (fig.  22)  from  the  questionnaires  are  for 
the  school  year,  which  ranges  from  five  to  nine  or  more  months.  It 
should  be  kept  in  mind  that  the  amounts  herewith  included  are,  as  a 
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rule,  all  that  the  teacher  earns  in  the  course  of  a  calendar  year,  and 
must  support  him  throughout  the  vacation  period,  which  many 
progressive  teachers  devote  to  summer  school  attendance.  It  is  true, 
many  teachers  are  obliged  to  canvass  for  books,  sell  insurance,  etc., 
during  the  summer  months.  If  law  or  medicine  were  so  poorly  paid 
that  its  practitioners  would  be  obliged  to  find  some  other  source  of 

PEIQCENTAGE  RANGE  IN   SALARIES 
or    RURAL    AND    VILLAGE     TEACHERS 
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income  during  the  slack  periods,  how  many  would  continue  in  the 
profession  ? 

The  largest  number  of  South*  Dakota  rural  teachers  receive  be- 
tween $400  ai>d  $500  per  annum.  This  is  much  less  than  a  hired  hand 
gets.  Of  the  village  teachers,  34.2  per  cent  receive  between  $600 
and  $700.    From  this  point  the  griiph  drops  rapidly. 

Teachers  are  paid  entirely  too  low  salafries  any  way  one  looks  at 
the  problem.    It  takes  both  courage  and  devotion  to  one's  work  to 
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spend  tinie  and  money  on  a  thorough  preparation,  and  then  receive 
such  beggarly  returns  on  the  investment.  South  Dakota  should  in- 
crease the  teachers'  salaries  and  make  them  worthy  of  the  State. 
Other  States  are  doing  much  better. 

Table  92  shovirs  conclusively  that  other  Middle  Western  and  Western 
States  have  all  outstripped  South  Dakota  in  amount  paid  for  salaries, 
and  this  State  now  stands  lowest  in  the  group  of  23  States. 

Tabtx  ftl. — Averttffe  lenffth  of  school  year  in  monthn,  and  average  annual  ^ala- 
riea  paid  publU-Hchool  teachers  {1015-16),  North  Central  and  M'cstem  Statct 
only. 


States. 


1.  CaUfornla... 

2.  Washington 

3.  Nevada 

4.  Arizona 

6.  Ilunois 

6.  Idaho 

7.  Utah 

ft.  Montana... 
9.  Oregon 

10.  Colorado — 

11.  Mldiigan... 

12.  Indiana 


Months. 


8.80 
8.73 
8.30 
8.00 
8.20 
7.76 
8.15 
8.84 
&80 
8.35 
8.60 
7.75 


SalarlM. 


1998.45 
SOflwSS 
782.86 
T7a40 
75a  80 
742.81 
724.02 
702.43 
650.41 
632.85 
606.47 
58a  32 


Stakes. 


13.  North  Dakota 

14.  Kansas 

15.  Missouri 

16.  New  Mexico.. 

17.  WiscoDsiil. . . . 

18.  Ohio 

19.  Minnesota.... 

20.  Iowa 

21.  Wyoming 

22.  Nebraska 

23.  BouUi  Dakota. 


Months. 


Salaries. 


8.68 

S574.7S 

8.19 

STLm 

8.09 

59a  74 

7.13 

546.08 

8.69 

54S..Q9 

8.77 

988.88 

8.39 

fi2L58 

8.90 

517.65 

7.65 

fioaai 

8.18 

«^4S 

8.90 

431.71 

It  is  also  suggestive'  to  compare  figures  with  salaries  paid  rural 
teachers  in  Saskatchewan,  Canada.  In  a  group  of  1,982  teachers  re- 
porting, 46  receive  from  $600  to  $700;  113  from  $700  to  $800;  838 
from  $800  to  $900;  786  from  $900  to  $1,000;  199  from  $1,000  up. 
Should  South  Dakota  not  do  equally  well? 

Summary, — Tlie  problem  of  teacher  supply,  which  has  always 
been  difficult,  has  become  especially  trying  on  account  of  the  world 
war.  Unless  radical  steps  are  taken  by  the  State's  educational 
leaders  and  the  next  legislature  to  improve  teaching  conditions  by 
offering  larger  salaries,  better  housing  conditions,  and  in  other  ways 
improving  the  status  of  the  teachers,  there  will  soon  be  a  dearth  of 
professional  teachers.  Eighteen  counties  were  actually  short  of 
teachers  when  this  survey  was  made,  with  conditions  getting  worse 
daily. 

The  State's  teacher-training  institutions  have  been  unable  to  sup- 
ply the  schools  with  well-prepared  teachers  even  under  normal  con- 
ditions. Many  teachers  have  been  attracted  to  the  State  from  tiie 
outside,  and  many  have  come  into  the  schools  by  the  examination 
route,  without  any  professional  preparation  whatever.  The  normal 
schools  must  be  assisted  to  do  a  larger  service  than  hitherto,  and 
strong  high  schools  should  be  drafted  to  help  in  the  work. 

liecomrnA'ndations  for  professionaliziTUf  the  teaching  staff. — ^The 
greatest  educational  problem  in  South  Dakota,  then,  is  how  to  get 
and  retain  in  the  profession  a  sufficient  number  of  well-prepared 
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teaehera  Before  teaching  can  be  thot-oughly  professionalized,  sev- 
eral things  must  come  to  pass:  The  public  must  become  fully  awake 
to  its  respcmsibility  toward  the  teachers;  it  must  make  the  schools 
and  housing  conditk>ns  more  attractive  than  they  are ;  and  in  other 
ways  make  possible  long,  well-paid  tenures  in  the  sam«  community. 
The  State  must,  by  legal  enactment,  safeguard  the  profession  and 
offer  special  inducements  to  all  teachers  to  equip  themselves  well 
for  their  profession  and  make  it  their  life  work.  Finally,,  the  teach- 
ers must  do  what  they  can  to  attain  genuine  professional  standards 
of  teaching. 

To  these  ends  the  survey  committee  makes  the  following  specific 
recommendations : 

1.  Improve  teaching  conditions  by — 

(a)  Establishing  reasonable  minimum  aalaiies  for  all  teadiers; 
<&)  Scaling  ail  teacher'n  salaries  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held,  thas 
placing  II  premium  on  special  preimratlon. 

2.  Require  higher  teaching  qualtfications  by — 

(a)  Increasing,  gradually,  the  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  nor- 
mal schools  and  lengthening  their  study  «>iir»M; 

(ft)  Eliminating  tlie  third-grade  certificate; 

<c)  DIscontiauiQg  the  issue  of  certificates  on  examination  as  sooa  as 
Uie  normal  schools^  the  department  of  education  iu  the  univextsity,  and 
department  of  education  of  the  State  college,  and  other  teacher- train- 
ing institutions  have  become  fully  equipped  to  supply  all  the  pro- 
fessional teacliers  required; 

id)  Placing  the  mininiuin  requirement  for  permission  to  teach  at  grad- 
uation from  an  aecrediteil  four-year  iiigh  hc]mk4,  or  its  equivaleitf, 
•and  in  addition,  at  least  oae  year*s  professional  study,  acquii-ed  at 
a  professional  school  for  teachers.  The  standard  to  go  into  effect 
not  before  September.  1922. 

3.  Increase  the  supply  of  professlomtl  tesichei's  by — 

{a)  Organizing  teadier-trainlng  def)artments  in  not  to  exceed  20  fully 
accredited  high  achools  well  distributed  over  the  State;  the  schools 
to  organize  the  pi*ofe»iioaal  work  iu  fifth-year  coui'ses.  aud  to  i*ecelve 
State  aid ; 

(&)  Establishing  well-equipped  departments  for  rural  teachers  at  all 
the  normal  schools.     (See  p.  240) ; 

(c)  Enlarging  the  facilities  of  the  State  agricultural  college  to  pre- 
pare teachers  'Of  general  agriculture  and  teachers  of  rocational  agri- 
culture and  home  economics.     (See  p.  249) ; 

id)  Granting  State  bonuses  to  teachers  as  rewards  for  long  service  in 
a  single  school  commuuity ; 

(e)  Establishing  a  retirement  fund  for  teachers. 

The  recommendafiom  further  detailed. — Every  teacher  who  has 
devoted  his  time  and  money  to  preparing  for  teaching  should  be 
assured  of  a  reasonable  return  on  his  investment.  To  this  end  the 
legislature  should  set  a  minimum  of  not  less  tlian  $60  per  month 
for  the  lowest -grade  certificate. 
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Similarly,  teaching  rewards  should  bear  a  definite  relation  to  the 
expense  and  time  incurred  in  securing  a  higher  certificate.  Salaries 
ought,  accordingly,  to  be  based  on  the  land'  of  certificate  held. 
There  should  be  a  legal  minimum  salary  for  each  kind.  Thus  the 
present  second  grade  (the  third  grade  not  being  considered)  might 
receive  the  minimum  of  $60  and  upward;  first  grade,  15  per  cent 
additional  and  upward ;  State  certificate,  15  per  cent  more  than  first 
grade  and  upward ;  and  so  forth. 

Long  service  in  a  single  school  community  is  good  evidence  of  tact 
and  ability.  Moreover,  nothing  is  more  detrimental  to  school  prog- 
ress than  constant  change  of  teachers  and  administrative  i>olicy. 
The  State  sliould  make  reward  for  long  tenure  in  the  same  commu- 
nity. Several  States  have  found  this  good'  investment.  Thus  a 
second  year  in  the  same  school  might  be  awarded  with  State  aid  to 
the  amount  of  $5  per  month;  a  third  year  with  $10  per  month; 
and  a  fourth  and  each  subsequent  year  w^ith  $15  per  month.  It 
should  be  made  unlawful  for  local  boards  to  curtaU  local  salaries 
by  reason  of  these  bonuses. 

The  fundamental  reason  for  retirement  pensions  for  teachers,  as 
for  any  class  of  public  employees,  is  the  betterment  of  the  service. 
The  State  is  young  and  does  not  yet  perhaps  feel  the  need*  for  retire- 
ment of  superannuated  teachers  so  strongly  as  some  of  the  older 
States.  By  establishing  an  adequate  pension  system  now,  however, 
while  the  problem'  is  still  comparatively  simple,  nearly  all  the  finan- 
cial diflSculties  that  beset  retirement  plans  can  be  avoided.  The 
exact  details  of  the  system  should  be  worked  out  by  a  committee 
appointed  by  the  governor,  including  both  laymen  and  educators. 
It  is  essential  that  scientific  insurance  principles  be  allowed  to  con- 
trol in  the  drafting  of  a  law,  and  expert  actuarial  assistance  should 
be  employed  from  the  outset.  Any  plan  adopted  sliould  include 
financial  support  by  both  parties  to  the  compact — ^the  teachers  and 
the  State. 

The  third-grade  certificate  is  a  bid  for  immature  and  incompetent 
persons  to  gain  entrance  to  the  profession.  Even  on  the  plea  of 
teacher  shortage  such  certificates  are  untenable.  The  surest  way  to 
obtain  a  good  teaching  staff  is  to  eliminate  the  incompetents,  scale 
up  teaching  requirements,  and  add  dignity  and  satisfaction  to  teach- 
ing by  increasing  its  compensation  to  the  level  of  modern  living. 

With  proper  financial  support  from  the  State  and  a  reasonable 
enlargement  of  study  coui'ses  and  tightening  of  entrance  require- 
ments the  State's  teacher-training  institutions  should  be  able  within 
five  or  six  years  to  provide  all  the  professional  teachers  required. 
When  this  time  comes  to  pass  certification  through  public  examina- 
tion should  be  discontinued,  except  that  permits  to  teach  may  be 
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.ssned  to  teachers  from  outside  the  State  until  their  credentials  can 
3e  validated. 

The  minimum  requirement  for  teaching  (four-year  high-school 
course  and  two-year  professional  course)  should  not  go  into  effect 
fully  before  September,  1923,  in  order  to  permit  the  teachers  in 
service  who  may  not  now  have  these  requirements  to  attain  this 
minimum.  The  normal  schools  should  establish  a  well-supported 
extension  service  to  reach  all  teachers  who  can  not  do  the  study  under 
the  added  requirement  in  residence.     (For  details  see  p.  238.) 

All  other  recommendations  are  discussed  in  Chapter  XVIII. 
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PREPARATION   OF   PUBLIC   SCHOOL   TEACHERS— THE 
STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Section  i.  FUNDAMENTAL  PREMISES. 

The  State  maintains  four  normal  schools  whose  function  is  to  pre- 
pare teachera  for  the  public  schools.  These  schools  are  the  chief 
source  of  teacher  supply  in  the  State.  The  University  of  South 
Dakota  supports  a  department  of  education  which  devotes  its  ener- 
gies, in  the  main,  to  preparing  high-school  teachers,  school  adminis- 
trators, and  superintendents,  and  special-subject  supervisors.  The 
State  College  of  Agriculture  also  gives  courses  in  agricultural  and 
related  phases  of  education  to  students  of  college  rank.  In.  addi- 
tion to  the  above,  several  denominational  colleges  and  academies  are 
accredited  under  law  to  offer  educational  courses,  on  the  completion 
of  which  certificates  are  granted  by  the  department  of  education. 
Finally,  several  of  the  larger  high  schools  have  begim,  in  a  small 
way,  to  offer  educational  courses  for  elementary  teachers. 

The  teaoher-trainin/f  program  determined  largehj  hy  leffklaHve 
eiiactnumt. — Xeither  the  normal  schools  nor  the  other  highet^  State 
schools  are  limited  by  the  legislative  acts  creating  them  to  preparing 
a  specified  grade  or  gi'ades  of  teachers.  The  function  of  each  school 
has  become  delimited,  largely  through  statutory  le^slation,  under 
which  students  of  the  several  schools  may  receive  professional  State 
and  lower  grade  certificates  upon  completion  of  specified  courses  of 
study.  The  State  board  of  regents  of  education  have  also  followed  a 
consistent  policy  of  limiting  the  major  activities  of  the  normal 
schools  to  the  large  elementary  field  in  education  and  the  other  higher 
State  schools  to  the  secondary  field.  The  real  anomaly  in  the  educa- 
tional field  are  the  denominational  colleges^  which  have  the  legal 
right  to  issue  certificates,  after  approval  by  the  State  department  of 
education.  Some  of  these  schools  have  virtually  the  same,  and  in 
some  respects  greater,  privileges  than  have  the  normal  schools,  with 
their  much  larger  professional  equipment.  That  the  limitations 
which  are  placed  upon  the  schools  may  not  in  every  respect  redound 
to  the  best,  interests  of  teacher  training  in  the  State  will  appear  later 
in  this  chapter.  Before  proceeding  with  the  discussion  of  the  sev- 
eral schools,  however,  the  committee  desires  to  state  what  appears 

222 
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to  be  good  national  policy  in  regard  to  the  functions  of  the  several 
State  schools  in  teacher  preparation. 

The  largest,  and  in  many  respects  the  most  important,  function  of 
normal  schools  is  to  prepare  an  ample  nmnber  of  rural  and  other 
elementary  teachers.  For  this  task  the  normal  schools  are  admirably 
adapted.  Their  teaching  force  and  physical  equipment  have  been 
selected  for  this  purpose,  and  their*  general  professional  atmosphere 
has  developed  with  this  purpose  in  view,  namely,  the  preparation  of 
elementary  teachers.  Tliis  should  not  be  construed,  however,  to 
mean  that  normal  schools  may  not  be  permitted  to  realize  the  praise- 
worthy ambition  and  prepare  subject  supervisors  and  even  high- 
school  teachers,  if  they  have  their  chief*  function  well  mastered,  and 
if  th&  State  otherwise  can  use  the  service  of  the  normal  schools  to 
good  advantage  in  this  field.  If,  by  way  of  illustration,  it  appears 
that  the  university  and  colleger  of  the  State,  by  reason  of  poor  loca- 
tion or  for  other  reason,  can  not  supply  the  required  number  of 
high-school  teachers,  it  would  seem  only  reasonable  to  encoujrage  one 
or  more  of  the  normal  schools  to  assist  in  this  work,  provided,  a3 
before  stated,  that  their  other  more  important  function  be  well 
looked  after. 

In  the  eastern  States,,  notably  in  New  England,  the  line  is  clearly 

drawn.    Here  the  .normal  schools  limit*  tlieir  actiyities  to  preparing 

elementary-school  teachers.    In  other  sections  of  the  country  the 

lines  have  not  been  dra>vn  so  close.    The  explanation  is  that  in  the 

Middle  West,  West,  and  to  a  lesser  degree  in  the  South,  the  normal 

schools  have  grown  up  contemporaneously  wijbh  the  State  universi- 

■       ties  and  colleges  and  have  often  become  well  established  as  the-  chief 

institutions  for  preparing  all  grades  of  teachers,  while  the  universi- 

'      ties  centered  their  energies  on  organizing  their  schools  of  arts  and 

'       science.    Here  and  there  the  normal  schools  have  developed  into 

'      colleges  of  education,  competing  for  prestige  and  patronage  with  the 

schools*  of  education  in  the-  universities  and-  colleges, 
f  The  comparatively  large  and  expensive  laboratory  equipment  re- 

t  quired  for  adequate  preparation  of  high-school  teachers,  administra- 
f  tors,  and  supervisors  is  already  at  hand  in  the  universities  and  larger 
•  colleges,  which  is  a  consideration  to  be  remembered  when  determin- 
ing the  field  and  functions  of  the  schools.  Without  question,  the 
!  imiversities  and  colleges  are  by  reason  of  their  organization  and 
s  equipment  the  logical  institutions  to  supply  teachers  for  secondary 
I  schools  and  school  adniinistratoi-s  and  supervisors, 
f  The  survey  committee  wishes  to  summarize  the  fundamental  pur- 

poses and  limitations  of  the  teacher-training  schools  in  an  average 
\      State  in  the  following  brief  terms : 
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1.  The  State  normal  schools  arc  by  organization  and  educational 
traditions  best  fitted  to  prepare  every  grade  of  elementary  school 
teachers.    This  should  be  their  chief  function. 

2.  The  university  and  college  have  the  equipment  and  scholastic 
atmosphere  necessary  for  adequate  preparation  of  teachers  for  higher 
grades  of  work.  They  should  accordingly  limit  their  function  to 
supplying  secondary  school  teachers  and  school  administrators  and 
supervisors. 

3.  These  limitations  may  be  modified  so  far  as  the  normal  schools 
are  concerned  to  include  also  preparation  of  special  subject  super- 
visors and  even  high-school  teachers — 

(a)  Whenever  it  appears  that  the  normal  schools  are  fully  occupy- 
ing the  elementary  school  field  and  have  the  time  and  equipment  to 
give  this  type  of  instruction  advantageously;  and 

(b)  Whenever  it  appears  that  the  universities  and  colleges  of  the 
State  can  not  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons  alone  cope  with  the 
problem  of  supplying  these  teachers. 

The  State  should  determine  the  functions  and  limitations  of  the 
normal  schools  and  schools  of  edv^a^ion. — ^As  stated  above,  each  of 
the  South  Dakota  teacher-training  schools  has  hitherto  been  held 
to  a  definite  field  of  activity  indirectly  by  legislative  enactment  and 
directly  by  decree  of  the  board  of  regents  of  education.  Unfortu- 
nately neither  the  normal  schools  nor  the  university  and  accredited 
colleges  have  been  able  to  supply  the  large  number  of  teachers  that 
are  required  to  man  the  schools.  The  normal  schools  graduate 
yearly  good  size  classes  for  the  elementary  schools  and  small  high 
schools,  but  the  numbers  are  entirely  too  small  to  meet  the  demand. 
The  university  and  the  colleges  each  year  send  forth  a  few  teachers 
who  have  majored  in  education  in  the  regular  college  courses  and 
some  who  have  pursued  regular  normal  school  courses. 

The  tabulation  given  below  contains  the  whole  number  of  students 
graduated  in  1917.  The  total  number  is  686.  Of  these,  however,  125 
are  not  teaching,  leaving  as  net  total  in  the  schools  561,  or  about 
one-fourth  the  number  required  to  fill  vacancies  occurring  in  the 
schools.  Assuredly,  many  other  teachers  have  gone  out  from  these 
institutions  during  the  year,  have  taken  partial  courses,  or  summer- 
school  work;  but  these  can  not  be  classed  with  the  professionally  pre- 
pared teachers. 
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-   Table  92. — Graduates  of  accredited   teach-training 

1916-17. 

schools  in  South   Dakota, 

, 

Total 
number 

of 
gradu- 
ates. 

Where  teaching. 

Total 
number 

not 
teach- 
ing. 

Total 
num- 
ber 
teach- 
ing. 

Institutions. 

Rural. 

Village. 

City. 

Place 

not 

given. 

Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School. 
5    State  N  ormal  School,  Madison 

243 

133 

41 

44 

7 

17 

31 

21 

22 

38 

23 

6 

27 

24 

80 

46 

33 

19 

66 
40 
10 
10 
0 
2 
9 
6 
5 
10 
6 
4 
3 
5 

in 

93 

State  Normal  Schooll  Spoarflsh 

22 
25 

9 

3 

34 

5    State  Normal  School.  Springfield 

University  of  South  Dakota .- 

2 
7 
12 

34 

7 

State  College  of  An-iculture 

15 

15 

Dakota  Wesleyan  University 

7 
4 
6 
26 
10 

22 

«    Huron  College 

7 
3 

15 

*    Yankton  CoUege 

17 

I    Lutheran  Normal  School 

28 

Augustana  College 

3 

17 

Sioux  Falls  College 

2 

^essington  Springs  Junior  College 

13 
20 

4 

24 

Ward  Academy 

19 

Totals 

680 

211 

112 

04 

29 

176 

604 

Section  a.  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Normal  school  control, — The  normal  schools  are  under  the  general 
control  and  management  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education. 
This  is  preferable  to  one  board  for  each  school.  In  one  respect  alone 
does  this  board  fail  to  reach  the  best  results  of  administrative  effi- 
ciency, viz,  in  the  manner  of  organizing  its  standing  committees 
jof  two  members  for  each  higher  institution,  the  chairman  of  each 
committee  becoming,  through  professional  courtesy,  the  controlling 
power  in  his  particular  school.  This  plan  of  standing  committees 
is  provided  to  expedite  business  and  to  look  after  local  details.  The 
survey  committee  believes  that  business  details  of  this  kind  now 
looked  after  by  the  standing  committees  should  be  handled  through 
the  executive  division  of  the  State  department  of  public  instruction, 
whose  chief  might  be  made  the  permanent  paid  secretary  of  the 
regents.  It  would  also  be  highly  desirable  that  the  pay  rolls  and 
certain  other  business  matters  of  the  higher  institutions  be  attended 
to  by  the  regents  through  the  same  division.  This  change  is  sug- 
gested to  remedy  the  prevailing  practice  of  circulating  vouchers 
j»nd  other  papers  for  approval  and  signature,  which  has  been  the 
cause  of  serious  delay  in  payments  of  salaries  and  current  expenses. 
It  would  also  provide  the  regents  with  a  permanent  business  office 
in  the  State  capital. 

Location  of  normal  schools  and  distribution  of  students. — Two  of 
the  normal  schools  are  well  located  geographically;  the  other  two 
are,  unfortunately,  located  on  the  borders  of  the  State  and  not 
easily  accessible.  The  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School  is 
situated  at  Aberdeen,  at  the  center  of  a  network  of  railway  lines. 
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whick  make  it  easy  to  reack  from  ever}'  part  of  the  State.     Tk^ 
accompanying  map  shows  graphically  that  this  institution  draws 


Tig.  23. — Map  t>f  Bout!)  Daltota  showteir  (Ustrfbntioii  of  students  in  attendance  at  tlie 
Norttiem  Kormal  and  Industrial  SclMoi  at  Aberdeen  tot  tbe  acboel  jear  1916-17. 

its  student  body  from  every  section  of  the  State,  more  uniformly 
even  than  does  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Madison  has  reasonably  good  railway 
facilities  and  has  the  advantage  of  being  only  a  half-hour's  travel 


Fig.  24. — Map  of  S9utb  Dakota  ibavrtB^  -distrilnition  of  stadenta  Jn  Attendaiice  at  tte 
State  Normal  School  at  Madiaon  for  the  school  year  191'6~17. 

from  the  metropolis,  Sioux  Falls.     It  is  in  the  heart  of  a  rich 
agricultural  section,  which  should  be  a  determining  factor  in  the 
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ergaiuMAkm  of  ks  work — the  speeialieed  preparaiaon  of  rural  toacfa- 
ers.  Tliis  sda^ool  kas  lu^  aitrAeted  sUtdeats  so  uniformly  from  tbe 
different  counties  as  has  the  school  at  Aberdeen,  partly  because 
it  has  not  been  so  wdl  supported  fitaaneialiy,  aad  prdbiably  also 
becsuise  it  has  not  iniatn  advantage  of  its  <^portunities  as  they  have 
come. 

The  State  Nomtal  School  at  Spearfish  is  the  teacber-traiaing  school 
of  the  Black  Hills  sectioai  of  the  State,  and  its  drawiinijg  power  is 
latgely  limited  to  that  area.  The  school  is  attractively  sitnatcd, 
in  healthful  suirofundings.  It  is  difficult  to  re»ch  by  rail,  but  with 
the/  adv^it  of  the  automobile  ^^ige  this  drawback  is  no  longer 
of  serious  conseqnaice. 


Fio.  25. — ^Map  Off  South  Dakota  showing  (Hfitrfbution  of  students  in  attendance  at  the 
State  Normal  School  at  Spearflafli  for  the  school  year  1916-17. 

The  State  Normal  School  at  Springfield  is  the  most  unfortunately 
located  of  all  the  schools,  lying,  as  it  does,  on  a  little-traveled  branch 
line  on  the  extreme  southern  border  of  the  State.  Its  drawing 
power  is  decidedly  local,  a  large  majority  of  the  student  body 
being  from  Bon  Homme  County. 

Were  it  not  for  the  urgent  demand  for  larger  and  still  larger 
numbers  of  teachers  prepared  in  normal  schools  the  committee 
vrould  feel  jnstified  in  recommending  that  the  school  at  Springfield 
be  closed,  and  that  the  school  at  Spearfish  be  moved  to  a  more 
accessible  center  in  the  Black  Hills.  This  matter  has  been  agitated 
in  the  State  from  time  to  time,  probably  to  the  detriment  of  the 
schools  in  question.  The  committee  does  not.  now  feel  justified  in 
recommending  the  discontinuance  of  either  of  these  normal  schools, 
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but  wishes  to  recommend  instead  (see  end  of  chapter)  certain  chai^ 
in  the  activities  of  the  institutions  which  may  increase  their  imsK- 
diate  usefulness. 

Who  the  normal-BcJiool  students  are. — ^Table  93  is  compiled  froa 
data  procured  from  the  students  of  the  four  schools,  called  togieths 
solely  for  this  purpose.  The  total  number  answering  includes  il 
in  attendance  except  chance  absentees  and  a  few  groups  of  pradk 
students  who  were  unable  to  leave  their  charges.  The  outstandicf 
point  of  interest  is  that  three- fourths  of  all  the  students  were  r»re4 
on  the  farm,  their  parents  still  making  their  living  frona  the  Itfti 
In  a  total  of  1,209  students  answering,  only  852  intend  to  heccm 
teachers.     This  shows  clearly  that  the  schools  are  being  utilized  ftf 


Fig. 


20. — Map  of  South  Dakota  showln^^  distribution  of  students  in  attendance  &t  tte 
state  Normal  School  at  Springfield  for  the  year  1010-17. 


academic  purposes  to  an  unusual  extent.  It  is  surprising  to  learn 
that  the  school  at  Aberdeen,  which  has  charter  rights  to  give  indus- 
trial instruction  in  addition  to  its  normal  courses,  has  a  larger  per- 
centage of  students  who  expect  to  teach  than  either  of  the  other 
schools.  The  percentages  of  students  not  intending  to  teach  are, 
Aberdeen,  21.78;  Springfield,  26.21;  Madison,  34.40;  and  Spearfeh, 
37.90.  The  school  at  Spearfish  draws  many  students  from  villages 
and  the  ranching  country  where  there  are  no  high-school  facilities 
It  is  the  only  high  educational  institution  of  any  kind  in  the  Blade 
Hills,  aside  from  the  school  of  mines;  as  such  it  has  unquestionablj 
served  a  good  purpose.  Here  is  seen  another  argument  for  estab- 
lishing a  junior  college  in  this  section  (see  p.  257).  It  is  not-easilj 
explained  why  so  many  students  at  Madison  should  not  wish  to  teach. 
Springfield   and   Spearfish   supply  high-school   facilities   for   their 
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respective  villages,  which  further  accounts  for  the  large  academic 
student  body  that  does  not  expect  to  become  teachers. 

Tabus  93. — Data  pertaining  to  birthplaces,  preparation,  and  probable  teaching 
position  of  students  in  South  Dakota  normal  schools. 


Name  of  normal  school. 

Data  pertaining  to  students. 

Aber- 
deen. 

Madison. 

Spear- 
&h. 

'& 

Total. 

Number  reporting 

485 

250 

309 

166 

1,209 

Where  bom: 

On  the  form 

353 
88 
44 
0 

180 
49 
21 
0 

160 
126 
22 

1 

118 

37 

9 

1 

811 
300 

In  town 

In  the  city 

96 
2 

Not  reporting.  < 

Total 

485 

250 

309 

165 

1,209 

Guardian's  occupation: 

Farmer 

337 
85 
18 
34 
11 

184 
37 

9 
20 

0 

200 
58 
12 
38 

1 

120 
24 
12 
8 

.  1 

841 

204 

Business 

Professional .*.!!!!!!! 

61 

Artisan 

100 

Not  reporting 

13 

Total 

485 

250 

309 

165 

1,209 

Intend  to  teach: 

Yes 

377 

105 

3 

164 

86 
0 

190 

116 

3 

121 
43 

1 

852 

No 

350 
7 

Not  reporting 

Total 

485 

■=--   :   -  -^ — 

312 
142 
31 

. 

164 
86 
0 

309 

144 

101 

4 

105 

75 
49 
41 

1,209 
696 

Intend  to  make  teaching  permanent  occupation: 

No 

438 

Not  reporting 

76 

Total 

4ho 

217 
104 
104 

250 

151 
48 
51 

309 

165 

1,209 

Where  they  expect  to  teach: 

In  the  country 

142 
44 
123 

108 
13 
44 

618 

In  town 1 

260 

Not  reporting 

322 

Total 

485 

250 

309 

165 

1,209 

Kind  of  teaching: 

Elementary 

90 
92 
30 

157 
11 

105 

67 
11 
16 
75 
0 
81 

153 
29 
21 
81 
1 
24 

12 
13 

3 
93 

0 
44 

322 

Intermediate 

146 

High  school 

70 

Rural  school 

406 

Sux)ervisor 

12 

Not  reporting 

254 

Total 

485 

86 

355 

44 

250 

33 
106 
51 

309 

154 
130 
25 

165 

43 
80 
42 

1,200 
316 

Desire  to  make  rural  teaching  life's  calling: 

Yes 

No 

731 

Not  reporting 

162 

Total 

485 

250 

309 

165 

1  209 

Under  changed  conditions  would  make  rural  teach- 
ing life's  calling: 

175 
2G6 
44 

89 
110 
61 

111 
70 
128 

87 
33 
45 

462 

No ' ;"  ** 

479 

Not  reporting 

268 

Total 

485 

250 

309 

165 

1,200 

79888**— 18 10 
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The  students  hope  to  teach  in  all  grades  of  schools — ^rural,  other 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  high  school,  and  as  special  supervisors. 
It  is  noticeable  that  the  largest  number  expect  to  begin  teaching,  at 
least,  in  rural  schools.  Perhaps  the  most  outstanding  fact  in  the  table 
is  that,  while  so  many  were  born  and  reared  in  the  country,  very 
few  desire  to  teach  there  out  of  choice.  This  speaks  volumes.  But 
very  many  more  express  a  desire  to  teach  there  under  improved  edu- 
cational conditions.  Apparently,  then,  the  normal  schools  will  be 
able  to  supply  many  more  good  rural  teachers  as  soon  as  the  public 
becomes  aware  of  its  responsibilities  toward  the  profession. 

Academic  preparation  and  age  of  the  students. — Table  91  gives 
the  academic  preparation  at  admission  and  age  at  completing  the 
present  course.  In  a  total  of  1,209  students,  603  come  direct  from 
the  eighth  grade.  This  is  because  many  communities  have  little  or 
no  high-school  facilities.  It  is  gratifying  that  the  next  largest  group 
(254)  are  graduates  from  four-year  high  schools.  The  ages  of  the 
students  range  according  to  expectation.  Three  groups  (15,  16,  and 
17  years)  will  not  yet  have  reached  legal  teaching  age  when  the 
to  the  group  not  expecting  to  teach, 
course  is  assumed  to  be  completed.    Many  of  these,  no  doubt,  belong 

From  the  above  study  these  facts  may  be  deduced : 

(1)  Students  attending  the  normal  schools  do  not  all  expect  to 
teach. 

(2)  Very  many  rural-bom  students  shun  teaching  in  the  country, 
knowing  from  their  own  childhood  experiences  the  meagemess  of 
teaching  opportunities. 

(3)  Many  rural-born  students  would  be  glad  to  teach  in  the 
country  if  teaching  conditions  were  improved. 

(4)  The  normal  schools  extend  a  service  to  communities  without 
high-school  facilities  which  might  be  done  to  better  advantage  by 
rural  high  schools,  State  junior  colleges,  and  denominational  col- 
leges. 

(5)  The  mass  of  the  student  body  are  too  young  to  give  the  normal 
schools  that  atmosphere  of  maturity  and  professional  seriousness 
which  marks  the  students  in  the  other  State  colleges. 
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Table   94. — Data   pertaining   to   entrance   quajificationa,    ages,   rtc.y   of   South 
Dakota  normal  school  students. 


Name  of  normal  school. 

Qualincations  and  ages. 

Aber- 
deen. 

Madison. 

Spcar- 
flsh. 

Spring- 
field. 

Total. 

Number  of  years  completed  above  eighth  grade  at 
time  of  entering  normal  school: 
None 

177 
41 
60 
22 
163 
12 
4 
6 

127 
57 

1S4 
42 
31 
19 
27 

115 

25 

*     11 

6 

603 

One 

134 

Two 

140 

Three 

49 

Four 

254 

Five 

12 

Six 

4 

Not  reporting 

6 

1 

13 

Total 

485 

250 

309 

165 

1  209 

Age  at  time  of  completing  present  coarse: 

Fifteen 

2 

7 
20 
116 
81 
90 
60 

a3 

31 
17 
10 

a 

7 
4 
3 

1 
5 
27 
81 
67 
40 
16 
9 
1 
2 
2 
2 

0 
0 

If) 
fi«j 
70 
5o 
50 
21 
11 
5 
6 
2 

3 

Sixteen. 

5 

22 

53 

41 

19 

9 

3 

4 

2 

0 

1 

17 

Seventeen I 

85 

Eighteen 

316 

Nineteen 

252 

Twenty 

204 

Twenty-one 

135 

Twenty-two 

66 

Twenty-three 

47 

Twenty-four 

26 

Twenty-five 

18 

Twenty-six 

7 

Twenty-seven 

Twenty-eight 

* 

4 

Twenty-nine 

3 

Thirty: ...: :::: 



Thirty-one 1 

1 ' 

Thirty-two 1  . 

Thirty-three 

TWrty-four 

1 

1 

1 

Forty-two '.... 

, 



1 

Fifty-four 

i 

3" 

1 

Not  given 

7 

16 

Total 

485 

KO 

3U9 

165 

1,20» 

Justification  for  the  presence  of  academic  students  in  the  nonnal 
scTwols. — Of  the  603  students  reporting  normal-school  entrance 
direct  from  the  eighth  grade,  many  are  registered  in  the  elementary 
and  intermediate  courses  and  expect  to  become  teachers,  but  a  num- 
ber of  students  are  in  attendance  to  acquire  an  academic  education. 
The  normal  schools  are  justified  in  making  provision  for  such  stu- 
dents coming  from  communities  without  high-school  facilities,  who 
wish  to  pursue  the  normal-school  courses,  since  it  would  be  impossi- 
ble otherwise  to  obtain  a  sufficiently  large  number  of  academically 
prepared  students  for  the  professional  courses.  On  the  other  hand, 
die  normal  schools  should  refuse  to  accept  purely  academic  students 
who  could  just  as  well  acquire  instruction  elsewhere. 
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Table  95. — List  of  graduates  from  the  normal  sehools 

ocvupatiofis. 

,  1917,  and 

their  precenf 

Course  completed. 

, 

Present  occupations. 

Teaching. 

< 

1 

J 

1 

1 

1 

Schools. 

1 

J 

6 

d 

I 
t 

^ 

1 

i 

1 

1 

r  Advanced 

Normal  manual  train- 
ing. 
Normal  household  arts. 
Drawing  supervisors. . . 

Music  supervisors 

Primary  and  kinder- 
Advanced  industrial . . . 
I  ntermediate  normal . . . 
Elementary  normal .... 

Total 

60 
3 

8 
3 

1 
16 

3 
08 
52 

12 
... 

20 

1 

2 
1 

15 

1 

1 
2 

3 

1 

50 
2 

4 
3 
0 
15 

1 
72 
30 

3 

1 

1 

u 

ffl 

1 

lo 

2 

0 

2 

1 

1, 

• 

8 

I 

1 

1 

Aberdeen 

3 

37* 
29 

3 

17* 
1 

7 

1 
6 
0 

ii* 

0 

1 

1 
5 
3 

}f 

1 

j '" 

t 

1      1 

.■^? 

9ft 

1 

1 

St 

'  1  •  ■ 

243 

80 

45 

33 

19 

177 

15 

2 

3     1 

1 

1 

1  '32  1  243 

f  Advan««d 

14 
11 
75 
33 

~ 

"~ 

— |— 

' 

...1   1.... 

Advanced  primary 

Intermediate. 

1 

...1... 

Madison 

... 

... 

_j 

;;;!_; 

...'... 

... 



't 

Elementary 

Total 

... 

i"-* 

... 

... 

133 

4 

37 

2 

1 

f  Oeneral 

... 

= 

T 

33 

1 
33 
0 
0 

1 
1 

1 
2 

1 
1 

n 

■ 

0        4 

Advanced 

■ 

0       37 

PpAarfi.qh 



1 



0        2 

Home  economics 

Total 

... 

...|... 

,.. 

... 

... 

... 

0        1 

44 

f 

i 

fAdvanoed 



18 
15 
11 

'■ 

1      t 

11 
12 
11 

11 
12 
11 

4 
2 

1 

2 

1 

~ 

0 
0 
0 

18 

Intermediate 

1 

15 

Springfield 

Elementary.. 

1 

If 

Total 

j 

* 

"1"* 

44 

■ 

34 

34 

1 

It  is  deemed  highly  advisable  by  the  survey  committee  that  the 
students  and  courses  should  be  reclassified  gi'adually,  so  that  ulti- 
mately all  students  of  less  than  high-school  graduation  be  ranked 
as  prenormal  students  and  grouped  in  a  prenormal  academic  depai-t- 
ment.  This  can  be  realized  as  soon  as  the  professional  courses  are 
lengthened  to  one,  two,  or  three  years  above  high-school  graduation, 
instead  of,  as  now,  above  eighth-year  graduation. 

Finally,  the  normal  schools  at  Spearfish  and  Springfield  are  justi- 
fied in  furnishing  their  respective  villages  with  high-school  facili- 
ties through  the  medium  of  their  practice  schools  and  the  elementary 
courses,  because  without  this  arrangement  it  would  be  impossible  for 
either  school  to  maintain  its  required  practice  school  and  because 
these  students  pay  the  required  tuition  fee. 

Uniformity  of  fundamental  courses  in  all  the  normal  schools. — In 
1911  the  State  legislature  enacted  a  new  law  relating  to  granting 
teachers'  certificates.  Under  its  provisions  second  and  first  grade 
certificates,  five-year  State  certificates,  and  convertible  two-year  pro- 
visional certificates  are  now  issued  by  the  State  department  of  public 
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instruction  to  normal  school  and  other  accredited  school  students  of 
prescribed  age  and  attainments  without  examination.  This  is  a  long 
step  in  the  direction  of  placing  teaching  on  a  professional  basis. 

The  normal-school  courses  are  planned  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  law.  They  comprise  three  main  courses — the 
elementary,  intermediate,  and  advanced.  The  first  of  these  meets  the 
requirements  for  the  second-grade  certificate  and  embraces  two  years 
of  study  above  the  eighth  grade;  the  intermediate  course  leads  to 
first-grade  certificate  and  embraces  four  years  of  study  above  the 
eighth  grade ;  the  advanced  course  leads  to  a  life  certificate  and  em- 
braces six  ye|rs  above  the  eighth  grade. 

Tlie  schools,  further,  have  a  one-year  course  for  high-school  gradu- 
ates, leading  to  first-grade  certificate.  In  addition  to  all  these 
courses,  each  institution  offers  certain  other  courses  sanctioned  by  the 
regents  and  approved  by  the  State  superintendent.  They  appear  in 
Table  95,  which  contains  the  niunber  enrolled  in  each  course,  the  kind 
of  school  in  which  teaching,  and  other  occupation  if  not  teaching. 

Organization  of  study  courses  at  Aberdeen, — The  Northern  Nor- 
mal and  Industrial  School  was  organized  in  1901.  The  object  of  its 
establislunent  was  "to  give  instruction  to  persons  of  both  sexes  in 
manual  training  and  in  the  industrial  and  mechanical  trades,  arts, 
and  sciences  and  the  allied  branches  of  learning."  The  act  creating 
the  school  is  comprehensive  and  might  .be  construed  in  such  broad 
terms  as  to  make  it  a  competitor  of  the  university  and  the  agricul- 
tural college.  This  would  have  been  unwise  in  the  extreme.  For- 
tunately, whatever  ambitions  the  school  may  have  had  under  former 
administrations  have  been  directed  wisely  by  the  regents,  with  the 
result  that  the  institution  is  satisfied  to  develop  as  a  normal  school, 
laying  exceptional  stress  on  the  industrial  subjects.  In  some  particu- 
lars, however,  the  committee  believes  the  school  would  do  well  to 
modify  its  study  courses.  The  following  is  a  statement  of  the 
l)resent  study  courses : 

ADVANCED. 

(Six  years  from  eighth  grade.)  , 

Kormal,  leading  to  diploma  of  graduation  and  to  the  State  certificate  and  life 
diploma.  ^  j 

(o^  General  course. 

(&)  Normal-manual  training. 

(c)  Normal-music  supervisor. 

id)  Normal-household  arts. 

(e)  Normal-drawing  supervisor. 

(/)  Normal-primary  and  kindergarten. 
Industrial,  leading  to  diploma  of  graduation  and  accrediting  to  junior  univer- 
sity standing.  i 

(a)  General  course. 

(b)  Manual  training. 

(c)  Domestic  arts. 
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INTERMEDIATE. 
(Four  years  from  eighth  grade.) 

A'orma/,  leading  to  second-Krade  teachers'  certificate,  valid  for  three  years. 
Industrial,  preparatory  to  technical  or  engineering  courses. 

EI^EMENTARY. 

(Two  }-eftrs  from  eighth  grade.) 

Normal,  leading  to  second-grade  teachers'  certificate,  valid  for  two  years. 
Industrial: 

(a)  Trade  courses. 

(b)  Commercial  course  (may  be  completed  in  36  weeks). 

(c)  School  of  agriculture  (may  be  completed  in  winter  |ttruis  comprisins 

38  weeks). 

These  courses  have  been  apr>rove<l  by  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education 
and  by  the  department  of  public  instruction,  subject  to  the  foUewiag-  general 
regiilatlons: 

On  iM^rra lesion  of  the  committee  on  extra  credits,  students  may  take  25  hours' 
work  each  quarter,  this  being  the  maximum  amount  permitted  in  any  ca:^. 
Thus  the  way  is  oi^ened  for  15  hours*  additional  elective  work  each  year. 
(Regents'  resolution  and  e<lucatlonal  department  ruling.) 

These  differentiated  courses,  which  are  taken  from  the  1916-17 
calendar  of  the  school,  group  all  subjects  as  "  normal "  and  *'  indus- 
trial" with  subdivisions  under  advanced,  intermediate,  ajid  ele- 
mentary courses. 

The  general  advanced  course  in  the  normal  group  represents  six 
years  of  study  above  the  eighth  grade  and  "leads  to  full  junior 
standing  in  the  leading  universities."  The  committee  believes  that 
Ihis  course  should  be  abandoned.  Young  people  who  plan  to  attend 
university  or  college  should  enter  those  institutions  as  freshmen. 
Moreover,  as  a  normal  school  is  a  unique,  professional  school,  differ- 
ing in  aim  from  the  purely  academic  institutions,  it  can  in  no  sense 
l)e  considered  as  a  college  preparatory  school. 

SubcOurses  b,  c,  d,  e,  f  in  the  normal  group  are  all  advanced  six- 
year  courses,  intended  to  prepare  teachers  and  supervisors  in  these 
subjects.  The  equipment  of  the  school  is  ample  for  this  particular 
phase  of  school  work,  which  is  done  so  meagerly  in  the  other  higher 
institutions  that  the  committee  believes  all  these  courses  ought  to  be 
retained  and  strengthened  by  increasing,  gradually,  the  entrance  and 
graduation  requirements,  as  discussed  elsewhere. 

The  intermediate  and  elementary  normal  courses  are  discussed 
later  under  "Proposed  courses  and  standards."  The  industrial 
coui'ses  are  seven  in  number,  including  advanced,  general  manual 
training,  and  household  arts  courses  of  six  years  above  eighth  grade 
preparing  for  junior  university  standing,  and  several  other  inter- 
mediate and  elementary  courses  of  a  commercial  and  trade-cx>urse 
nature.  There  is  finally  a  school  of  agriculture,  of  20  weeks'  dura- 
tion. 
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It  is  accordingly  recommended  by  the  committee  that  all  the  in- 
dustrial courses  be  discontinued  after  the  present  war  emergency  has 
parsed,  and  the  equipment  and  facilities  be  utilized  wholly  for  the 
industrial  phases  of  the  normal-school  courses. 

Organization  of  study,  courses  at  Spearfish. — This  normal  school 
maintains  well-adapted  advanced,  intermediate,  and  elementary 
normal  courses,  as  well  as  a  three-year  commercial  course,  and  agri- 
culture and  industrial  short  courses  of  three  years  of  18  weeks  each 
and  a  two-year  vocational  course  for  dressmakers  and  milliners. 

It  is  unquestionably  eagerness  to  serve  their  constituencies  and 
a  fear  that  people  may  otherwise  go  untaught  that  have  tempted  this 
and  other  normal  schools  to  reach  out  and  do  work  which  does  not 
legitimately  belong  in  teacher-training  schools.  The  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  vocational  courses  enumerated  above  have  no  legitimate 
place  in  a  State  normal  school.  It  should  be  understood,  however, 
that  it  is  not  the  committee's  intention  to  eliminate  commercial, 
agricultural,  and  other  industrial  and  vocational  subjects  from  this 
or  any  other  normal  school,  but  rather  to  redirect  the  purpose  of  these 
subjects.  Every  normal  school  in  the  State  should  require  a  certain 
amount  of  instruction  in  bookkeeping,  in  farm  accounting,  in  agri- 
culture, etc.,  but  the  purpose  should  be  to  provide  the  State  with 
better  teachers  rather  than  with  expert  accountants  and  professional 
milliners  and  agriculturists. 

For  this  reason  the  committee  recommends  that  all  courses  in  the 
school  not  planned  for  teachers  be  discontinued. 

Orffanization  of  study  courses  at  Madison  and  jSpriaff field. — These 
schools  adhere  quite  closely  to  the  courses  of  study  outlined  to  meet 
the  certification  law  of  1911.  In  addition  to  the  professional  two, 
four,  and  six  year  courses  described  above,  Madison  offers  a  two-year 
primary  and  kindergarten  course  for  high-school  graduates  or  the 
equivalent.  The  school  is  well  equipped  to  do  this  work.  Madison 
also  offers  a  two-year  course  for  rural  teachers,  open  to  eighth-year 
gi'aduates.  This  course  is  too  brief  to  prepare  the  right  type  of 
rural  teacher.  Furthermore,  it  is  a  course  on  paper  only,  as  the 
school  has  not  yet  employed  the  necessary  rural  expert  to  have  charge 
of  the  course,  and  no  students  are  enrolled.  The  rural  course  should 
be  reorganized  and  strengtliencd  in  accordance  with  the  recommenda- 
tions given  later  in  this  chapter. 

Springfield  offers,  in  addition  to  the  regular  elementary,  inter- 
mediate, and  advanced  courses,  a  business  course  and  special  music 
instruction.  The  business  course  as  advertised  "  gives  to  those  who 
wish  to  engage  in  business  pursuits  an  opportunity  to  fit  themselves 
in  a  practical  manner,"  etc.  This  goes  clearly  beyond  the  province 
of  a  normal  school.  The  course  should  be  discontinued,  and  the 
commercial  subjects  adapted  to  the  needs  of  the  regular  professional 
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students.  All  students  should  have  an  opportunity  to  include  much 
public-school  music  in  their  courses  and  even  to  take  private  lessons; 
but  the  committee  is  inclined  to  think  that  private  instruction  is 
carried  to  an  extreme  in  this  school  and  urges  that  the  tendency  be 
curbed. 

During  the  year  several  hundred  teachers  came  to  the  State  vrho 
had  received  their  preparation  in  other  States.  However,  these  are 
offset  by  an  almost  equally  large  number  of  teachers  leaving  this 
State  to  teach  in  other  States.  To  say,  then,  that  1,500  teaching 
recruits  go  into  the  schools  annually  with  little  or  no  professional 
preparation  is  probably  not  overstating  the  case,  although  final  data 
are  not  available. 

The  State  needs  annually  about  150  high-school  teachers.  A  very 
small  number  were  supplied  by  the  university  and  the  State  college, 
The  denominational  colleges  supplied  a  larger  number,  most  of  whom 
had  had  little  or  no  real  practice  teaching.  This  educational  field 
is  not  fully  occupied.  The  normal  schools  send  a  fair  per  cent  of 
their  graduates  into  rural  schools ;  the  rest  go  into  village  and  town 
schools  and  the  nonaccredited  high  schools.  But  the  numbers  are 
wholly  inadequate. 

The  best  interests  of  the  State  seem  to  demand  that — 

(a)  The  facilities  for  preparing  teachers  in  the  normal  schools  be 
greatly  enlarged;  that  to  this  end  one  normal  school  devote  its  ener-' 
gies  chiefly  to  preparing  rural  teachers,  and  three  schools  to  rural  and 
other  elementary  teachers  and  subject  supervisors. 

(&)  The  best  high  schools  in  the  State  be  authorized  to  prepare 
elementary  teachers  (see  Chapter  XIX)  to  provide  elementary 
schools  with  the  required  number  of  teachers. 

Proposed  standards  for  the  normal  school. — When  the  nonprofes- 
sional courses  are  eliminated  the  normal  schools  can  concentrate  all 
their  efforts  on  improving  the  regular  normal-school  courses.  The 
professionalization  of  the  teaching  staff  must  ultimately  be  decided 
by,  or  at  least  through,  the  normal  schools.  The  way  to  procure  a 
permanent  staff  of  good  teachers  is,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem,  to 
increase  entrance  requirements  and  lengthen  courses  of  study.  For  a 
person  who  invests  a  good  measure  of  time  and  money  in  his  profes- 
sional education  will  be  loath  to  abandon  his  own  calling  for  other 
callings,  as  is  such  a  temptation  to  people  who  have  made  no  real 
sacrifice  in  preparation  for  this  life  work. 

The  committee  proposes  at  this  juncture  to  restate  and  lay  down 
for  the  guidance  of  South  Dakota  a  few  of  the  standards  that  have 
been  formulated  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  and  set 
down  as  reasonable  guides  for  other  States: 
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1.  The  State  should  require  certain  definite  academic  and  professional  attain- 
ments of  all  teachers. 

2.  The  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  normal  schools  should  gradually 
be  raised  to  graduation  from  a  four-year  accredited  high-school  course. 

3.  The  lowest  grade  of  certificate  to  be  issued  by  the  normal  schools  after 
1924  should  represent  two  years  above  high-school  graduation.  After  1925  the 
normal-school  diploma  should  be  given  only  to  those  who  have  finished  satisfac- 
torily a  full  course  of  three  years. 

4.  The  ultimate  standard  of  attainment  for  all  persons  teaching  in  the  State 
should  be  graduation  from  an  accredited  four-year  high  school  and  at  least  two 
years  of  professional  preparation. 

5.  The  process  of  elimination  should  be  gradual,  to  permit  teachers  in  service 
to  meet  the  new  requirements  without  undue  hardship. 

6.  The  normal  schools  should  organize  thoroughgoing  extension  courses  for 
the  teachers  in  service. 

7.  The  normal  schools  of  this  agricultural  State  should  recognize  a  special 
obligation  to  provide  appropriately  trained  teachers  for  rural  communities. 

8.  The  normal  schools  should  offer  differentiated  courses  of  study  represent- 
ing two  and  three  years  above  high-school  graduation. 

9.  The  principal  function  of  the  normal  schools  should  be  the  preparation  of 
elementary  teachers  for  the  rural  and  other  elementary  schools,  while  the  prin- 
cipal function  of  the  departments  of  education  in  the  university  and  the  col- 
leges should  be  the  preparation  of  high-school  teachers. 

Recommendations  for  securing  these  standards. — To  secure  the 
establishment  of  the  first  six  of  these  standards  the  committee  rec- 
ommends: 

{a)  That,  beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  the  school  year  1920-21, 
the  first  year  of  all  the  courses  (being  the  ninth  year  in  the  public- 
school  course)  as  now  given  be  discontinued,  and  that  for  that  year 
the  minimum  requirement  for  admission  to  any  regular  course  of  the 
normal  schools  be  made  the  completion  of  one  full  year  of  the  course 
of  an  accredited  high  school  or  its  equivalent. 

(&)  That,  beginning  with  the  fall  term  of  the  school  year  1921-22, 
the  second  year  of  all  the  courses  of  study  as  now  given  be  discon- 
tinued, and  that  each  year  thereafter  an  additional  year  shall  be 
discontinued  until  by  the  fall  term  of  the  school  year  1924-25  only 
graduates  from  fully  accredited  high  schools,  or  the  equivalent,  be 
admitted  to  the  regular  courses  in  the  State  normal  schools. 

{c)  That  vrhen  the  new  entrance  requirements  begin  to  be  realized 
the  State  normal  schools  may  organize  prenormal-school  departments 
of  an  academic  nature  for  students  from  sections  of  the  State  with- 
out good  high-school  facilities,  provided  that  these  prenormal-school 
departments  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  high-school  distribution  shall 
have  become  ample. 

{d)  That  after  the  close  of  the  spring  session  of  1924  all  normal- 
school  certificates  or  credentials  given  for  the  completion  of  courses 
representing  less  than  two  years  of  study  after  the  completion  of  a 
high-school  course  of  four  years  be  discontinued. 
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(e)  That  after  the  close  of  the  spring  term  of  1925  the  two-year 
coui*se  normal-school  diploma  be  awarded  for  the  completion  of  a 
two-year  full  course  above  high-school  graduation,  and  that  the  ad- 
vanced normal-school  diploma  be  awarded  for  completion  of  three- 
year  courses  above  high-school  graduation  only. 

(/)  That,  since  there  are  in  the  service  of  the  rural  and  other  ele- 
mentary schools  of  the  State  many  teachers  of  less  academic  and 
professional  preparation  than  will  be  required  by  the  higher  stand- 
ards in  use  after  1925,  special  provision  be  made  at  the  summer  ses- 
sions of  the  normal  schools  for  these  teachers,  and  that  such  irregular 
courses  he  offered  as  may  be  necessary  to  meet  their  needs. 

(g)  That  all  such  teachers  be  required  to  attend  the  siunmer  ses- 
sion of  some  normal  school,  university,  or  accredited  college  to  attain 
the  new  standards ;  or,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  meet  these  standards  through 
study  at  the  study  centers  organized  for  this  purpose  (see  next  para- 
graph below). 

Training  of  tea/^herg  in  service. — ^The  responsibility  of  the  normal 
schools  does  not  stop  with  the  graduation  of  their  teachers-in-training. 
If  teaching  is  to  be  a  definite  profession,  the  teacher-in-service  must 
continue  to  receive  professional  direction  from  the  normal  schools. 
To  this  end  each  of  the  four  South  Dakota  normal  schools  should 
organize  an  extension  service,  each  operating  within  its  own  normal- 
school  extension  district,  the  boundaries  of  which  may  be  determined 
by  the  State  board  of  regents  or  by  the  administrative  heads  of  the 
four  schools.  The  purpose  of  this  extension  service  should  be 
twofold:  (1)  To  assist  all  teachers  now  in  service  to  attain  the 
gradually  increasing  requirements  under  the  new  standards.  (2)  To 
provide  advanced  work  for  normal-school  graduates  now  in  service. 

It  would  be  unfair  for  the  State  to  require  the  higher  certification 
standards  proposed  above  and  not  to  offer  the  means  by  which  these 
requirements  could  be  attained  without  temporarily  abandoning  the 
teaching  field.  Some  of  the  teachers  in  the  service  of  the  State  are 
mature  instructors  with  families  and  others  depending  on  them 
for  support,  which  would  prohibit  actual  school  attendance  on  their 
part.  To  reach  this  large  group  of  teachers  is  the  primary  purpose 
in  recommending  an  extension  service  in  the  normal 'schools.  The 
committee  feels  that  this  extension  work  can  be  made  an  important 
part  of  the  normal-school  service  to  the  State.  A  director  of  ex- 
tension should  be  appointed  for  each  school  with  a  suiBcient  number 
of  assistants  to  establish  week-end  study  centers  within  convenient 
reach  of  the  teachers. 

A  similar  extension  service  has  recently  been  recommended  by  the 
Bureau  of  Education  in  its  surveys  of  the  educational  systems  of 
Washington,  Korth  Dakota,  and  Arizona.  The  details  of  the  service 
must  be  conducted  in  the  manner  best  suited  to  the  needs  of  each 
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extension  district  and  the  State.  The  committee  believe  that  a 
modified  form  of  the  so-caUed  "  Iowa  plan ''  organized  by  the  Iowa 
State  Teachers'  College  for  that  State,  would  meet  the  South  Dakota 
requirements. 

Advanced  work  for  graduates, — Graduates  from  the  professional 
courses  of  the  several  State  normal  schools  receive  a  normal-school 
diploma  granted  for  life,  which  entitles  the  holder  to  teach  without 
examination  in  any  public  school  in  South  Dakota.  Unfortunately, 
graduation  from  a  normal  school,  however  good,  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  students  will  make  successful  teachers.  Certain  European  coun- 
tries never  grant  permanent  certificates  until  the  candidate  has  served 
a  successful  apprenticeship  of  two  or  more  years,  during  which  much 
time  must  be  devoted  to  professional  reading  under  Government  di- 
rection. The  committee  believes  that  the  professional  standards  of 
all  teachers  would  be  greatly  improved  if  provisional  licenses  only 
were  granted  on  the  basis  of  normal-school  diplomas,  but  that  these 
licenses  should  be  converted  into  life  certificates  after  the  graduates 
shall  have  proved  both  their  ability  to  teach  and  their  willingness 
and  ability  to  carry  forward  cultural  and  professional  study  without 
the  constant  oversight  of  teachers  and  other  school  helps.  To  this 
end  the  committee  recommends  an  extension  service  for  normal-school 
graduates  much  like  the  service  proposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion in  its  educational  surveys  of  Washington,  North  Dakota,  and 
Arizona,  namely: 

(1)  That  for  all  graduates  of  the  normal  schools  who  hold  diplomas 
valid  as  certificates  to  teach  in  the  State  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction  shall,  with  the  assistance  of  the  presidents  of  the 
normal  schools  and  the  heads  of  the  departments  of  education  in 
the  university,  prepare  thoroughgoing  courses  of  study,  including 
both  professional  and  cultural  subjects,  which  may  be  completed 
within  a  period  of  three  years  from  the  time  of  beginning  study; 
that  examinations  on  portions  of  these  courses  be  held  from  time  to 
time;  and  that  no  person  receive  a  permanent  license  to  teach  in 
the  public  schools  of  the  State  until  after  he  has  passed  a  final  ex- 
amination in  all  courses  prescribed ;  the  final  examination  should  be 
passed  not  earlier  than  two  nor  later  than  five  years  after  the  time 
of  leaving  the  normal  school. 

(2)  That  State,  county,  and  city  superintendents  and  supervisors 
be  required  to  give  special  attention  to  young  teachers  who  are  pur- 
suing these  prescribed  courses  of  study  and  have  not  yet  received  a 
X>ermanent  license  to  teach.  Before  granting  the  permanent  license 
to  any  teacher  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  should  re- 
quire a  statement  that  such  teacher  has  passed  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation on  the  prescribed  course  of  study,  and  also  a  specific  report 
from  a  qualified  superintendent,  supervisor,  or  inspector  that  this 
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teacher  has  taught  satisfactorily  not  less  than  IG  montlis  in  the  schools 
of  the  State.  And  this  report  should  be  accompanied  by  detailed 
records  of  the  work  done  within  the  past  eight  months,  showing  its 
excellence  and  defects. 

(3)  That  the  same  policy  in  regard  to  permanent  licenses  to  teach 
in  the  elementary  schools  of  the  State  be  pursued  with  teachers  enter- 
ing the  service  from  other  States.  The  first  license  granted  to  any 
such  teacher  should  be  a  temporary  license. 

Specialized  departments  in  whi<:h  to  prepare  rural  teachers. — ^The 
State  requires  about  five  rural  teachers  for  each  one  needed  in  the 
towns  and  cities.  The  educational  needs  of  the  rural-school  teachers 
have  already  been  alluded  to  elsewhere,  but  the  subject  is  important 
enough  to  warrant  special  discussion. 

'  The  tragic  mistake  has  been  to  assume  that  rural  teachers  can  get 
along  with  less  preparation  than  is  needed  elsewhere.  Consequently, 
inexperienced,  immature,  and  half-taught  persons  have  been  pushed 
out  into  rural  districts  to  teach,  with  the  result  that  rural  schools 
in  many  places  do  not  provide  the  kind  of  education  required  by  its 
patrons.  It  is  not  suflScient,  therefore,  that  teachers  in  rural  schools 
should  have  as  much  general  education  and  professional  skill  as 
teachers  in  the  elementary  grades  in  town  schools.  In  addition  they 
need  a  wider  range  of  knowledge  in  many  subjects  not  necessary  for 
the  elementary  teachers  in  town  schools.  Rural  teachers  must  un- 
derstand the  underlying  problems  of  country  life  and  must  have 
correct  vision  and  point  of  view  and  zeal  to  undertake  the  trying 
tasks  of  modern  rural  teaching.  This  calls  for  many-sided  special- 
ized preparation  which  can  not  be  acquired  in  the  general  pedagogi- 
cal courses.  Specialized  departments  in  charge  of  rural  life  experts 
are  necessary  if  the  schools  would  solve  this  important  problem.  The 
courses  offered  must  be  practical  and  contain  all  the  sciences  that  per- 
tain to  rural  life;  moreover,  the  courses  must  be  made  at  least  as 
long  in  time  as  the  advanced  courses  preparing  for  teaching  in  town. 
Land  and  laboratories  are  needed  in  which  to  apply  the  course  of 
study.  There  should  also  be  a  rural  practice  school  of  the  consoli- 
dated type  established  in  connection  with  each  normal  school,  and 
other  near-by  rural  schools  might  profitably  be  organized  for  rural 
observation  purposes. 

Teaching  staff  and  class  organization, — ^The  following  summary 
(Table  03)  giving  (1)  the  number  of  regular  instructors,  (2)  salaries 
for  the  regular  school  year  of  three  terms,  (3)  the  average  nimiber  of 
different  subjects  taught,  (4)  the  average  number  of  class  periods 
per  week  for  each  instructor,  (5)  the  average  number  of  students  per 
hours,  and  (6)  the  average  number  of  student  clock  hours  per  week, 
furnishes  an  exact  basis  for  a  comparative  study  of  the  four  State 
normal  schools: 
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Table  90. — Numhery  salary,  and  class  tcorlc  of  the  instructors  of  normal  schools 

•of  South  Dakota. 


Normal  schools. 

Number 

ofregu- 

larfii 

strao- 

tors. 

Average 
salary  for 

rerular 
school 
year. 

Average 
number 
of  sub- 
jects 
taught. 

Average 
number 

of  reci- 
tations 
per 

week. 

Average 
number 

of 
students 
per  class. 

Average 

student 

clock 

hours 

per 

week. 

Critic 
teacher 
and 
others  not 
classed 
as  regu- 
lar.  ' 

Average 
salary  of 
those  not 
classed 
as  regu- 
lar in- 
structors. 

Aberdeen 

33 
15 
23 
14 

$1,383.58 
1,456.67 
1,293.50 
1,121.43 

3+ 
3+ 
3+ 
3+ 

18 
14 
24 
16 

27 
35 
31 
17 

410 
466 
601 
271 

2 

14 
12 
7 

$410 

Madison 

374 

Spearflsh 

880 

Rpringflfjd 

321 

Average 

21 

1,313.77 

3+ 

18 

28 

437 

9 

496 

The  table  should  be  studied  in  the  light  of  the  following  standards 
for  normal  schook  now  generally  accepted  by  students  of  education 
who  have  given  serious  study  to  the  internal  administration  of  this 
class  of  schools: 

(1)  The  average  salary  of  regular  instructors  should  approach 
$2,000  per  annum;  the  salary  of  practice  school-teachers  should  ap- 
proach $1,800. 

(2)  The  number  of  classroom  clock  hours  per  instructor  should 
not  exceed  20  per  week. 

(3)  The  number  of  students  per  class  should  not  exceed  30  or  35, 
except  in  lecture  work. 

(4)  The  average  number  of  student  clock  hours  carried  by  an 
instructor  may  reach  300  and  400,  the  reasonable  load  in  any  case 
being  determined  by  the  kind  of  work  required. 

The  summary  distinguishes  between  regular  normal  school  instruc- 
tors and  critic  teachers,  assistants,  part-time  teachers,  etc.  Aberdeen 
has  the  largest  number  of  regular  instructors,  and  Springfield  the 
smallest.  The  salaries  average  very  low  throughout  and  should 
be  scaled  up  to  the  standards  laid  down  in  the  preceding  paragraph. 
The  average  number  of  subjects  is  about  what  it  ought  to  be,  as  the 
schools  are  organized  on  a  reasonably  definite  departmental  basis. 

The  number  of  recitations  per  instructor  average  only  18  per  week, 
which  is  less  than  the  standard  load.  Spearfish  alone  averages  above 
the  standard.  The  same  may  be  said  about  the  average  number  of 
students  per  class.  None  can  be  considered  too  large,  and  Spring- 
field carries  classes  that  are  unusually  small.  The  average  number 
of  student  clock  hours  is  too  high  at  Spearfish,  because  the  instructors 
carry  more  than  the  standard  requirement  of  recitations.  Spring- 
field is  not  running  at  full  capacity;  the  other  two  schools  carry 
about  the  correct  load  of  student  clock  hours,  although  the  figures 
are  somewhat  high,  due  to  the  large  number  of  physical  culture  and 
music  students  included  in  the  tables. 
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From  the  above  it  appears : 

(1)  That  the  normal  school  staffs  are  greatly  underpaid. 

(2)  That  staff  members  can  not  be  said  to  be  overloaded  wifli 
work;  indeed,  the  standards  being  about  right  with  the  exception  of 
Springfield,  which  operates  at  about  two-thirds  capacity,  doe  to  the 
small  number  of  students  in  attendance. 

Section   3.   MAINTENANCE.  PHYSICAL  EQUIPMENT,  AND   PRESENT 
NEEDS  OF  THE  SOUTH  DAKOTA  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

(A)   THE  JSORTIIERN  KORMAL  AND  INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL. 

PhysicaZ  equipment. — ^l^he  general  equipment  of  this  school  is 
adequate  for  good  instruction.  The  grounds  comprise  25  acres, 
situated  on  the  outskirts  of  Aberdeen,  platted  to  lawns,  shrubbery, 
agricultural  experiment  plats,  playgrounds,  etc.  "Six  buildings  are 
used  for  school  purposes,  two  being  dormitories,  devoted  entirely  to 
the  use  of  young  women.  The  central  building  contains  laboratories, 
classrooms,  and  the  library  collections.  The  administration  build- 
ing, as  signified  in  the  name,  contains  the  executive  offices,  and  in 
addition  the  auditorium,  post  oflSce,  book  store,  home  economics, 
kitchen  and  serving  rooms,  and  recitation  rooms.  The  manual  arts 
building  contains  the  school's  well-equipped  wood  and  metal  shops, 
tool  and  stock  room,  forge  shop,  foundry,  drafting  room,  gj-mnasium, 
and  other  rooms  and  equipment.  This  building  is  exceptionally  well 
adapted  for  advanced  industrial  work,  as  well  as  for  the  type  of 
manual  training  required  in  the  public  schools.  The  central  heat- 
ing plant  is  well  equipped  with  high-pressure  boilers,  which  are 
ample  for  all  purposes*  This  school  has  no  practice  school  equip- 
ment on  the  premises,  as  all  practice  teaching  is  done  in  the  Aberdeen 
public  schools. 

Additional  eqmpment  needed. — ^This  school  has  unquestionably 
received  more  liberal  appropriations  than  any  other  normal  school 
in  the  State,  although  it  has  not  had  any  too  much.  A  liberal  treat- 
ment of  all  the  normal  schools  is  the  best  policy  for  the  legislature 
to  follow.  These  schools  must  be  assisted  in  every  way  to  expand 
and  attract  more  students.  The  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial 
School  should  have  certain  definite  equipment  for  future  enlarge- 
ment.   This  incl  udes : 

(1)  A  new  auditorium  and  gymnasium. 

(2)  Remodeling  the  old  dormitory'  for  women. 

(3)  A  rural  practice  school. 

(4)  Increased  library  facilities,  equipment,  and  books. 

Plans  should  be  made  for  one  substantial  building  to  be  used  as 
auditorium  and  gjnnnasium.  The  present  assembly  hall  should  be 
converted  into  library  quarters,  and  the  present  library  transferred 
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from  the  central  building  where  the  present  quarters  are  needed  for 
classrooms.  The  gymnasium  is  too  small  and  poorly  located  for 
present  needs.  The  space  now  occupied  by  the  gymnasium  could  be 
used  to  good  advantage  by  the  industrial  classes.  For  the  new  build- 
ing $200,000  would  be  needed. 

The  woman's  building  could  be  remodeled  and  modernized  at  an 
outlay  of  about  $10,000. 

The  most  urgent  need  of  the  school  is,  however,  rural  practice 
school  facilities.  Since  the  biggest  present  task  of  the  normal  schools 
is  to  supply  many  well-prepared  rural  teachei-s,  ^ach  of  the  four 
schools  should  be  provided  with  good  practice  school  plants  of  the 
consolidated  type.  Aberdeen  should  acquire  the  triangular  tract  of 
15  acres  adjacent  to  the  athletic  field.  Here  should  be  erected  a 
model  two-room  school,  with  full  basement,  and  a  model  teachers' 
cottage,  both  structures  complying  with  the  suggestions  for  ideal 
school  plants  discussed  elsewhere  in  the  report.  It  would  be  highly 
desirable  for  the  school  to  enter  into  a  cooperative  agreement  with 
the  Aberdeen  township  board  to  consolidate  its  three  one-room  schools 
at  the  proposed  model  school. 

(b)    THB  state  N0R3IAL  SCHOOL  AT  MADISOX. 

Physical  equipment: — The  school  is  hampered  for  lack  of  ample 
financial  support  and  up-to-defte  equipment.  The  school  boasts  an 
excellent  training-school  building,  a  good  gj^nmasimn,  and  an  ade- 
quate heating  plant.  The  rest  of  the  plant  and  equipment  is  wholly 
inadequate.  Aside  from  the  buildings  mentioned  above,  the  school 
utilizes  the  so-called  east  wing  and  west  wing  for  recitation  rooms, 
laboratories,  library,  auditorium,  and  administration  purposes.  An- 
other building  is  used  as  dormitory  for  young  women. 

The  library  collection  is  small  (4,000  volumes)  and  poorly  housed. 
A  definite  annual  appropriation  of  not  less  than  $750  is  necessary  to 
get  the  collection  brought  up  to  date.  This  school  has  no  equipment 
for  manual  training  and  shopwork,  if  one  leaves  out  of  consideration 
one  poorly  equipped  cellar  room  not  worth  mentioning.  The  audi- 
torium is  small  and  difficult  of  access.  The  exit  is  badly  planned  and 
dangerous. 

Additional  equipment  and  teaching  staff  needed  at  Madison. — (1) 
The  plan  of  the  school  authorities  has  been  from  the  first  to  connect 
the  east  and  west  wings  by  a  central  main  building.  This  is  an  ex- 
cellent idea  for  a  State  like  South  Dakota,  with  its  severe  wintei* 
weather.  The  committee  recommends  that  a  large  central  building 
be  erected  at  a  cost  of  about  $200,000,  between  the  present  wings  and 
connected  to  theiji  by  fireproof  protected,  passageways.  The  new 
building  should  be  fireproof  throughout,  and  should  be  planned  to 
house  the  administration  offices,  the  library,  a  number  of  recitation 
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rooms,  and  the  auditorium.    This  readjustment  would  allow  ample 
space  for  industrial  work  in  one  of  the  present  wings. 

(2)  This  school  should  devote  all  its  energies  to  preparing  ele- 
mentary-school teachers,  including  rural  teachers,  since  it  lies  in  the 
heart  of  a  great  agricultural  section.  To  this  end  the  normal  schod 
must  establish  a  practical  rural  practice  school.  A  school  plant  is 
recommended,  identical  with  that  recommended  for  Aberdeen.  The 
normal-school  campus  contains  20  acres.  It  is  urged  that  20  acres 
Ij'ing  near  by  (which  the  committee  understands  can  be  procured 
now  at  a  reasonable  price)  be  purchased  and  used  for  rural  school 
plant  and  agricultural  experimentation. 

(3)  The  following  stajflf  members  should  be  a'dded  without  further 
delay :  An  expert  to  organize  the  rural  school  department,  a  manual- 
training  director,  one  assistant  in  home  economics,  one  instructor 
in  public-school  music,  one  critic  teacher,  and  one  additional  janitor. 

(c)    THE  STATE"  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  SPEARFTSH. 

Physical  equipment, — The  school  plant  is  composed  of  four  large 
buildings  and  a  central  heating  plant  set  in  80  acres  of  land  used  for 
grounds  and  school  farm.  This  school  is  fortunate  in  having  its  own 
school  farm  of  70  acres.  This  is  sure  to  play  an  important  part  in 
the  future  rural  teacher  training  at  the  school.  The  main  building 
is  large  and  well  equipped.  The  laboratories  and  classroom  equip- 
ment are  very  satisfactory.  The  library  is  the  most  complete  (19,000 
volumes)  in  any  of  the  normal  schools.  The  Wenona  Cook  Hall,  or 
Young  Women's  Hall,  while  on  the  whole  well  planned,  should  be 
supplied  with  fire  escapes  without  delay.  The  training-school  build- 
ing is  a  satisfactory  structure. 

The  gymnasium  and  auditorium  (under  construction)  as  planned 
is  a  splendid  structure ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  present  appropriation 
is  insufficient  to  complete  it.  The  exterior  aspect  of  the  building,  at 
least,  will  be  unattractive  until  the  whole  is  completed  according  to 
the  original  plans. 

Needed  improveiiients. — The  following  improvements  are  recOTi- 
mended  by  the  committee  as  essential : 

(1)  An  additional  appropriation  of  $60,000  to  complete  the  gym- 
nasium building  according  to  original  plans  and  specifications. 

(2)  A  rural  practice  school  of  the  consolidated  type,  to  be  erected 
at  a  cost  of  $7,500,  and  a  home  for  its  teachers  to  cost  $3,500. 

(3)  An  appropriation  of  $10,000  to  complete  platting  and  planting 
the  school  grounds,  which  have  received  little  attention  in  the  past. 

(4)  An  appropriation  sufficient  to  install  new  steam  boiler  to  ade- 
quately heat  the  school  buildings. 
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(d)    THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL  AT  SPRINGFIELD. 

PKy%icdl  eqvipment. — ^The  grounds  of  this  normal  school  comprise 
20  acres  of  land  on  an  elevation  overlooking  the  town  and  the  Mis- 
souri Valley.  The  school  has  just  procured,  through  purchase,  an 
additional  tract  of  land  suitable  for  rural  practice  grounds. 

The  present  plant  includes  a  substantial  main  building  (the  central 
section  and  one  wing  only  completed),  a  young  women's  dormitory, 
a  new.  building  used  for  science  classrooms  and  gymnasium,  and  a 
central  heating  plant. 

Needed,  additions  and  improvements, — ^The  committee  recommends 
the  following  additions  and  improvements  for  the  school  at  Spring- 
field: 

(1)  Erection  of  wing  to  complete  the  main  building. 

(2)  Construction  of  a  second  building  to  be  used  as  dormitory 
and  dining  hall. 

(3)  Construction  of  a  complete  rural  practice  school. 

The  regents  should  dedicate  this  normal  school  to  the  special  func- 
tion of  preparing  rural  teachers.  This  calls  for  much'  land  for  ex- 
perimentation and  good  laboratory  equipment.  It  requires  also  good 
school  "  home  "  for  the  teachers  in  charge. 

The  main  building  can  be  completed  at  an  outlay  of  $50^000; 
$10,000  additional  required  for  remodeling  the  rest  of  the  building. 
At  the  present  time  the  school  is  obliged  to  house  its  home  economics 
department  and  art  department  in  the  subbasement  of  the  old  build- 
ing.   This  is  bad. 

The  dormitory  is  overcrowded,  91  girls  residing  in  a*  building 
planned  for  80.  Such  a  new  building  can  probably  be  erected  for 
$50,000. 

Finally,  $7,500  should  be  appropriated  for  a  two-room  consoli- 
dated rural  practice  school  and  $3,500  for  a  teachers'  cottage  and 
conmiunity  house,  both  of  which  should  be  erected  on  the  18  acres 
of  land  described  above. 

SUMMARY  OF   RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING  TO   THE  STATE   NORMAL 

SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for  preparing  teachers  in  the 
normal  schools.    That  to  this  end — 

{cc)  The  normal  school  at  Springfield  devote  its  energies  chiefly 
to  preparing  rural  teachers. 

(&)  The  normal  schools  at  Madison  and  Spearfish  devote  their 
energies  chiefly  to  preparing  rural  and  other  elementary  teachers 
and  special-subject  supervisors, 
79888^—18 ^17 
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(e)  The  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Aberdeen 
devote  its  energies  to  preparing  rural  and  other  elementary  teachers 
and  supervisors,  including  suporvisofs  of  industrial  subjects. 

2.  The  gradiud  increaaa  of  eatranfio  i«c|uireiDeiite  to  griMfawtia 
from  an  accredited  four-jear  h^h  scImmiL 

3.  The  granting  of  ao  nonnal-sehocd  certi£cateB  after  1^  spnng 
session  of  1924  for  leas  thaa  the  cmnpletioai  of  two  years  of  Aonaal- 
school  worlc  above  higb-school  graduation. 

4.  Tb«  award  after  the  spring  aesston  of  ld25  id  a  two-year  coarse 
normal-school  diploma  for  the  completion  of  the  two-ymr  oobcbb 
above  high-school  graduatioa,  and  of  Om  advanced  nomial-^aehool 
diploma  for  cosipletioii  of  thi^ee  years  alK>ye  high-sehool  graduatiaa. 

5.  The  provision  by  the  normal  schools  for  differentiated  eonnn 
of  study  of  two  and  three  years  above  hi^-school  graduation. 

6.  The  estabiifihment  of  special  summer  and  irpegular  courses  to 
enable  teachers  in  service  to  fulfill  the  new  academic  aad  profassicaal 
requirements. 

7.  IIm  division  of  the  State  into  exteofiMm-aervioe  distriets,  one 
for  each  normal. school,  witliin  which  each  ncrmai  acbool  dmll  or- 
ganize an  extension  service  for  the  tearho-s  of  the  State. 

8.  The  preparation  cf  courses  of  study  for  the  further  training  of 
teaeliers  in  service,  the  satisfactory  oompkiioii  of  which  AmXL  be 
necessary  to  secure  a  permanent  license  to  teach. 

9.  The  iMrganization  of  specialised  rural  sdiool  departmente  in 
connection  with  each  of  the  normal  achooia. 

10.  Liberal  increase  in  the  salaries  of  all  normal-sAool  instmctors. 
IL  More  liberal  financial  suppmit  of  all  the  nonoal  sdioc^  to 

enable  tfaesn  to  reach  the  laigost  possible  number  of  future  te^ichers. 

The  commission  believes  that  the  pi-eparation  of  teachers  tor  ele- 
mentary sehook,  whether  in  rural  conrniunities  or  in  towns  or  cities, 
should  be  just  as  thorough  as  for  high  schtiols,  and  that  die  ultimate 
training  should  include  four  years  of  work  beyond  the  hi^  schooL 
How  rapidly  this  standard  shall  be  approached  in  Sooth  Dakota  the 
commission  can  not  foresee.  As  to  how  rapidly  the  courses  of  study 
in  the  normal  schools  sJiouId  be  lengthened  to  four  years  the  commis- 
sion is  not  prepared  to  make  a  recommendation.  The  constituency 
of  the  student  body  attending  the  normal  schools  and  the  neans 
available  for  the  support  of  the  normal  schools  are  conditioning 
factors  which  the  regents  of  education  will  bear  in  mind.  The  fore- 
going recommendations  do  not  in  any  way  preclude  the  possibility 
of  enhancing  and  extending  tlie  woi*k  of  the  normal  schools  bejrond 
the  minimum  limits  here  prescribed. 
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Chapter  XIX. 

PREPARATION    OF   PUBLIC    SCHOOL   TEACHERS— THfi 
UNIVERSITY  AND  COLLEGES. 


Section    i.   THE   DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION   IN   THE    UNIVERSITY 

OF  SOUTH  DAKOTA. 

Purpose  of  the  depaHment. — ^The  purpose  of  the  department  of 
education,  as  expressed  by  the  university  authorities — 

is  to  furnish  adequate  faculties  for  the  study  of  the  science  of  education  and 
the  art  of  teaching.  It  is  designed  to  fit  teachers,  supervisors,  principals,  and 
superintendents  for  the  schools  of  the  State,  though  its  courses  are  open  to 
anyone  Interested  in  the  work  of  education. 

At  the  time  of  the  survey  161  persons  who  are  teaching  in  the 
public  schools,  normal  schools,  or  colleges  of  the  State  hold  degrees 
from  the  University  of  South  Dakota  or  have  taken  courses  in  the 
university.    These  teachers  may  be  summarized  as  follows : 

(a)  Thirty-nine  superintendents  and  principals  and  fifty-nine 
teachers  who  hold  degrees  or  are  working  for  advanced  degrees  and 
teaching  in  high  schools,  normal  schools,  or  colleges  of  the  State. 

(&)  Twenty-nine  superintendents  and  principals  and  ten  teachers, 
who  are  undergraduates  of  the  university,  teaching  in  the  high- 
schools  of  the  State  of  State  certificates. 

(&)  Twenty-nine  superintendents  and  principals  and  ten  teachers, 
schools  of  the  State  on  State  certificates. 

Of  the  161  teachers  19  are  members  of  normal  school,  college,  and 
university  faculties  and  4  have  resigned  for  war  duties.  This  leaves 
138  in  the  public  schools,  11  of  whom  are  elementary-school  teachers. 
The  net  total  is  127  superintendents,  principals,  and  high-school 
teachers  employed  in  the  State,  or  about  15  per  cent  of  the  actual 
number  required  to  supply  secondary  schools.  Furthermore,  not  all 
of  the  127  teachers  have  come  into  the  high  schools  through  the 
department  of  education  of  the  university,  although  probably  most 
of  them  have  had  some  courses  in  education.  From  this  it  can  be  seen 
that  the  university  has  only  barely  touched  the  problem  of  preparing 
teachers  for  secondary  schools, 
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Nuniber  and  distrihution  of  students  enrolled  in  education. — ^The 
number  of  students  taking  courees  in  education  the  first  semester  of 
1917-18  was  141,  distributed  as  follows:  South  Dakota,  131;  Iowa, 
9 ;  Nebraska,  1. 

DiHtrihuHon  of  South  Dakota  titudents  in  education,  by  counties. 


Beadle 1 

Bonhouiiue 4 

Brown 3 

Brule 1 

Charles  Mix 8 

eiark 1 

Clay 32 

C<Kllngton 6 

Davison 2 

Day    1 

Douglas 4 

Kdiimiuls 1 

Faujk  J 5 


Grant 1 

Gregory 4 

Hughes   3 

Hutchinson 1 

Jerauld 1 

Kingsbury 2 

Lake 2 

Lawrence    2 

Lincoln    

McCook 

Marshall 

Meade   

Minnehaha 


Moody   2 

Pennington 1 

Roberts 1 

Sanborn    6 

Shannon    1 

Spink 5 

Turneiv 1 

Union 5 

Yankton    1 

Total 131 


The  courses  offered  by  the  department  of  education  the  first  semes- 
ter of  1917-18  and  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  were  as 
follows : 

student!. 


Course  1.  Fundamental  conceptions  of  etlucation 

Course  3.  Principles    of   education 

Course  7.  Measuring   results   of   teaching 

Course  9.  Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  elementary  schools.. 
Course  11.  Theory  and  practice  of  teaching  in  secondary  schools. 

Course  17.  School  administration  and  supervision 

(>>urse  25.  Teaching  processes 

Course  27.  Interest,  motivation,  and  appreciation 


80 
89 

6 
29 

9 

2 
18 

7 


Of  these  courses  all  but  17,  25,  and  27  are  elementary  or  introduc- 
tory. The  eight  courses  were  giYcn  by  a  staff  of  two  professors  and 
two  assistants,  who,  in  addition,  devote  much  time  to  extension 
teaching. 

Future  policy. — The  committee  is  convinced  that  the  time  is  op- 
])ortune  to  reorganize  the  present  department  of  education  as  a  school 
of  education  in  charge  of  a  capable  dean  and  an  ample  staff  of  pro- 
fessors and  assistants.  The  school  of  education  should  occupy  a 
building  of  its  own,  well  furnished  with  laboratory  equipment  and 
other  facilities  required  in  a  modern  school  of  education.  In  this 
should  be  housed  also  the  university  practice  school  of  high-school 
rank.  It  is  essential  that  the  students  pursuing  educational  courses 
have  access  to  such  a  well-organized  practice  school.  Now,  all  stu- 
dents who  have  had  teaching  experience  are  excused  from  practice 
teaching;  all  others  acquire  some  experience  in  the  Vermillion  high 
school.    The  present  system,  however,  does  not  give  the  teachers  in 
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training  such  adequate  or  systematic  practice  experience  as  they 
should  have. 

With  its  department  of  education  reorganized  as  here  proposed, 
the  university  should  be  able  to  overcome  the  drawbacks  of  poor 
geographical  location  and  furnish  the  State  with  an  annually  increas- 
ing number,  of  administrators,  supervisors,  and  high-school  teachers. 

Section    2.  DEPARTMENT    OF    EDUCATION    IN    THE    STATE    COLLEGE. 

Present  status. — ^The  department  of  education  in  the  State  college 
is  of  recent  origin,  and  is  still  in  the  process  of  organization.  The 
department  is  organized  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  principals  and 
superintendents  for  the  agricultural  and  industrial  high  schools,  and 
teachers  of  agriculture,  home  economics,  and  manual  training. 

As  can  best  be  seen  from  the  list  of  graduates  for  1917  (p.  225) 
who  elected  courses  in  education,  the  department  does  not  yet  occupy 
the  place  it  should  have  in  supplying  teachers  of  vocational  sub- 
jects, and  administrators  and  supervisors  for  the  new  kind  of  rural 
schools  proposed  in  this  survey,  the  organization  of  which,  is  likely 
to  be  hastened  by  the  standards  set  up  under  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

Policy  of  expansion, — It  is  definitely  settled  that  the  State  col- 
lege will  prepare  all  the  teachers  for  the  secondary  schools  taking 
advantage  of  the  agricultural-education  provision  in  the  Smith- 
Hughes  Act,  and  at  least  some  of  the  teachers  in  home  economics. 
If  the  recommendations  of  the  survey  committee  are  adopted,  the 
State  college  will  probably  prepare  all  the  latter  class  teachers. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  agricultural  college  and  its  large  equipment 
make  this  an  ideal  place  in  which  to  prepare  not  alone  the  vocational 
teachers  spoken  of  above,  but  also  principals  of  the  large  consolidated 
and  rural  high  schools  and  continuation  schools  urged  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

At  the  present  time  a  single  professor  is  employed  in  this  depart- 
ment. .It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  school  to  enlarge  the  depart- 
ment. It  should  be  the  policy  of  the  school  to  enlarge  the  department 
as  rapidly  as  is  consistent  with  public  demands.  The  committee 
recommends  that  the  following  organization  be  consummated  imme- 
diately : 

1.  That  the  department  be  placed  In  charge  of  a  professor  of  education 
and  director  of  the  department  (who  shaU  conduct  the  courses  In  eilucatioual 
theory  and  practice). 

2.  That  there  be  appointed  to  assist  him  (a)  one  speciaUst  of  agricultural 
education;  (5)  one  specialist  of  home  economics  education;  and  (c)  one  special- 
ist of  rural  education. 
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Sectioa  3.  EDUCATIONAL  COURSES   IN  ACCREDITED   COLLEGES  AND  ] 

ACADEMIES. 

Legislative  provisions, — Under  the  provisions  of  sections  13  and  14: 
of  the  school  laws  of  South  Dakota  the  State  department  of  public 
instruction  has  approved  the  work  of  certain  denominational  schooLs 
in  the  State  and  has  placed  these  schools  on  equal  terms  with  the 
State  schools  in  the  matter  of  receiving  State  certificates. 

Section  13,  on  life  diplomas,  provides  that — 

a  life  diploma  from  the  State  university  or  from  any  approved  college  hav-  , 

ing  a  regular  course  of  study,  in  which  at  least  four  years  al>ove  an  approved 
high-school  course  are  required,  may  be  accepted  In  lieu  of  an  examination  In 
the  gubjeots  named,  if  the  applicant  has  In  his  college  course  pursued  ooe 
course  of  pedagogical  studies  and  peilagogical  professional  training,  comprising 
at  least  one-fourtli  work  during  at  least  18  montlis. 

Under  this  section  the  following  institutions  have  been  placed  on 
the  accredited  list:  Augustana  College,  Dakota  Wesleyan  University, 
Huron  College,  Sioux  Falls  College,  Yankton  College. 

These  schools  are  also  accredited  under  section  14,  providing  for 
the  issue  of  State  certificates. 

Section  14  of  the  school  law  provides  that —  ! 

a  diploma  from  any  State  normal  school  in  South  Dakota,  having  a  course  in 
which  at  least  two  years*  work  above  an  approved  four-year  high-school  course 
is  required,  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  examination  in  the  subjects  named: 
Provided  further.  That  a  diploma  from  any  otlier  school  having  a  course  of 
study  equivalent  in  extent  and  similar  in  character  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of 
an  examination  in  the  subjects  named. 

Provided  further ^  That  applicants  for  State  certificate,  upon  normal  or  other  | 

school  credentials,  must  show  that  the  course  of  study  pursued  therein  con- 
tained a  course  of  at  least  18  months  of  pedagogy  and  professional  training, 
comprising  at  least  one-fourtli  said  time. 

Under  this  section  the  follovring  institutions  have  been  accredited, 
in  addition  to -the  five  enumerated  above:  Lutheran  normal  and 
Wessington  Springs  junior  college. 

In  addition  to  the  courses  for  State  certificates,  these  tv^o  schools 
offer  courses  leading  to  first  and  second  grade  certificates.  Notre 
Dame  Academy  and  Ward  Academy  likewise  offer  courses  leading 
to  first  and  second  grade  certificates. 

Annual  teacher  accessions  from  the  accredited  colleges. — ^Table  97 
shows  that  47  students  in  the  accredited  colleges  completed  the 
required  pedagogical  and  professional  courses  entitling  them  to  life 
diplomas;  37  others  completed  the  six-year  course  for  the  five-year 
State  certificate.  In  all,  192  students  completed  one  or  another  of 
the  four-certificate  courses.  Of  these,  144  are  teaching  the  present 
year. 
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TAB3JE  97. — Graduates  t«  education  front  areretiited  denominational  coUeget  and 

academies  J  1917, 


InsUtutions. 

Life 
diploma. 

State 
certifi- 
cate. 

Plret- 

grade 

eertifl- 

cate. 

g>ude 
oertill- 

Total 

Bumber 

teaching 

in  1917-6. 

AnenstaitA Coflfge ... 

13 

10 

17 

DalcoU  Wastoyan  University 

19 
15 
2 

n 

12 
6 

4 
11 
3 
1 

22 

Hnnm  Ckillege 

15 

1 

Yanltton  College. 

17 

Lutheran  Normal  School 

Q 
11 
10 

15 
14 

28 

'Wessin^rton  Springs  Junior  College 

24 

Ward  AcfM^flmy .,     ,      ... 

20 

*■***"'**" 

TtoUl 

47 

31 

43 

65 

144 

It  is  evident  from  these  data  that  the  denom^ational  schools  are 
taking  an  important  part  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  for  the 
schools  of  the  State,  which  ought  to  be  encouraged  in  every  possible 
way  by  the  State  authorities. 

Policy  of  inspecting  and re-cbccreditmg  the  denondnationoi  schools. — 
It  is  vitally  important  that  the  State  authorities  which  have  placed 
these  schools  on  the  accredited  lists  should  also  exercise  the  authority 
of  inspection  over  th«n,  so  far  as  their  facilities  for  teacher  training 
are  concerned.  The  committee  believes  that  former  State  superin- 
tendents have  been  too  ready  to  grant  the  right  of  accrediting,  and 
that  as  a  result  several  schools  enjoy  this  important  function  which 
are  not  adequately  equipped  for  the  work.  It  is  not  the  purpose  to 
go  into  details  of  all  the  weaknesses  discovered.  Attention  is,  how- 
ever, called  to  the  following  facts: 

1.  Augustana  College  is  only  a  junior  college  and  should  no  longer 
be  accredited  for  life  diploma  under  the  four-year  college  course. 

2.  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  Huron  College,  and  Yankton  Col- 
lege rank  in  a  class  by  themselves,  and  are  the  only  colleges  fitted,  by 
reason  of  teaching  staff,  laboratory  and  library  equipment,  etc.,  to 
grant  the  life  diploma  on  equal  terms  with  the  State  schools. 

8.  The  colleges  now  accredited  to  offer  courses  leading  to  life 
diplomas  and  State  certificates  do  not  have  the  equipment  (practice 
school,  etc.)  to  instruct  elementary  school  teachers  which  most  of  the 
six-year  course  teachers  become. 

4.  The  equipment  of  the  schools  that  limit  their  courses  to  the 
State  certificate  and  the  first  and  second  grade  certificates,  or  first 
and  second  grade  certificates  only,  is  generally  too  meager.  This 
refers  particularly  to  training-school  facilities  and  professional 
libraries. 

5.  The  accredited  schools  that  offer  courses  for  certificates  similar 
to  the  courses  given  in  the  normal  schools  should  gradually  raise 
their  entrance  requirements  and  lengthen  their  courses  to  comply  with 
the  standards  set  for  the  normal  schools  (see  page  237). 
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Section   4.    PROPOSED    TEACHBR-TRAINING    DEPARTMENTS    IN    HIGH 

SCHOOLS. 

In  a  total  of  9,250  students  enrolled  in  the  South  Dakota  high 
schools,  only  280  students  study  teaching  subjects.  Despite  this  fact, 
more  than  25  per  cent  of  these  students  teach  without  further  prepa- 
ration. This  is  a  bad  practice.  The  high  schools  have  a  real  oppor- 
tunity to  stimulate  a  better  professional  attitude  among  the  young 
people,  with  the  ultimate  result  of  hastening  the  raising  of  standards 
and  building  up  the  attendance  at  the  normal  schools. 

W?uit  schools  should  offer  training  courses, — ^The  committee  be- 
lieves that  only  a  limited  number  of  fully  accredited  high  schools 
should  be  authorized  to  offer  teacher-training  courses.  As  a  begin- 
ning the  privilege  wiglit  be  limited  to  the  19  high  schools  in  Group  I 
(see  page  187). '  However,  the  ultimate  aim  should  be  to  establish  one 
such  school  in  each  organized  county.  Teaching  staffs,  courses  of 
study,  and  equipment  of  these  schools  should  be  approved  by  the 
State  department  of  public  instruction  and  should  receive  State  aid 
for  their  training  departments.  The  work  should  be  organized  as  a 
fifth  or  graduate  year,  and  it  should  be  understood  that  this  is  only 
a  temporary  expedient.  As  soon  as  possible  the  normal  schools 
should  be  so  enlarged  as  to  enable  them  to  prepare  a  sufficient  number 
of  teachers  for  all  elementary  schools. 

The  committee  accordingly  makes  the  following  specific  recom- 
mendations : 

1.  That  the  State  legislature  appropriate  $40,000  for  the  blennium  1919-20 
to  aid  in  establishing  and  maintaining  teacher-training  departments  organized 
as  fifth-year  courses  in  connection  with  four-year  high  schools  approved  by  the 
State  department  of  public  instruction. 

2.  That  no  school  shall  receive  more  than  $1,000  per  annum. 

The  following  course  is  planned  for  fifth-year  study  in  high  schools 
organizing  teacher-training  departments: 

FIRST  TERM.     12  hours.  Total  hours 

per  week. 

Practical  introductions  to  teaching 4 

A  pimple  course  erabodylnpr  such  principles  of  edncatlon  and  of  teacMng  as  will 
aid  the  teacher-in-tralniiig  to  orient  him$:elf  and  get  a  grasp  of  the  fundamental 
principles  which  should  precede  observation  and  practice  teaching  and  special  meth- 
ods and  rural  school  management.  The  course  is  necessarily  elementary ;  Uttle  at- 
tempt Is  made  to  stress  the  physical  facts  underlying  the  principles  of  teaching. 

English 4 

A  course  In  English  language,  including  grammar,  oral  and  written  composition, 
and  spoiling.  The  presupposition  Is  that  the  Ktudents  have  already  acquired  a 
reasonable  good  English  equipment  in  their  high-school  course.  The  present  course 
is  intended  to  intensify  the  work  done  in  high  school,  and  particularly  to  em- 
phasize the  special  phases  of  English  that  should  be  taught  in  elementary  rural 
schools — how  best  to  teach  composition ;  how  much,  when,  and  where  to  teach 
grammar ;  and  how  to  teach  and  how  much  to  Include  of  spelling. 
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•  Total  hoars 
per  week. 

Nature  study-agriculture : 4 

A  course  intended  as  an  approach  to  the  central  subject  in  every  rural  curricu- 
lum, i.  e.,  agriculture,  from  the  educational  and  spiritual,  rather  than  the  occu- 
pational, point  of  view.  The  first  term  is  devoted  largely  to  the  general  environ- 
ment in  which  rural  children  live,  and  to  a  study  of  plants,  birds,  insects,  etc., 
with  practical  methods  of  presentation,  for  the  purpose  of  placing  children  In  har- 
mony with  the  nature  environment  where  they  live,  to  the  end  that  they  may  learn 
to  love  and  honor  the  land. 

Rural  health  and  sanitation 1 j.—      2 

A  comprehensive  course,  including  personal  hygiene,  school  sanitation,  and  home 
and  community  sanitation.  It  emphasizen  the  teacher's  own  health  and  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pupil's  health  on  study  and  school  progress.  Much  time  is  devoted  to 
the  principles  of  school  sanitation,  including  ventilation,  heating,  lighting,  com- 
municable diseases,  etc.  About  one-fourth  of  the  time  is  given  to  farm-home  sani- 
tation and  sanitary  living,  with  emphasis  on  water  supply,  sewage  disposal,  air, 
food,  and  clothing. 

Observation  and  practice  teaching 4 

Local  elementary  and  near-by  rural  schools  to  be  used  as  laboratory,  as  pre- 
requisites for  best  results  in  this  course.  Fully  two-thirds  of*  the  time  of  this 
term  is  devoted  to  observation  of  class  procedure  and  management,  technique, 
and  drill  lessons.  Some  time  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  general  rural  school  condi- 
tions. No  actual  practice  teaching  is  done  during  this  term  unless  the  class  is  too 
large  to  permit  all  required  teaching  to  be  completed  by  the  students  during  the 
second  and  third  terms. 

Physical  education 2 

A  course  devQted  to  the  significance  of  physical  training,  corrective  exercises, 
etc. 

20 
SECOND  TESM.    12  weeks. 

Rural  school  management  and  methods  of  teaching 4 

A  course  devoted  to  the  problems  of  rural  school  organization,  classroom  pro- 
cedure, daily  program,  and  class  technique.  The  study  accompanies  practice 
teaching,  which  begins  the  second  term,  from  which  it  derives  its  meaning,  as  the 
discussions  in  class  UHuallly  grow  out  of  the  daily  experiences  gained  in  observa- 
tion and  practice  teaching. 

Arithmetic  and  farm  accounts 3 

A  careful  study  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  arithmetic,  and  special 
emphasis  on  application  of  these  principles  to  the  content  matter  available  in 
every  rural  environment.     Considerable  time  is  devoted  to  simple  farm  accounts. 

Reading  and   phonics 3 

A  course  designed  to  give  the  student  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  aims  and 
purposes  of  teaching  reading.  Much  time  is  given  to  hoio  to  teach  the  subject, 
what  the  different  groups  should  read,  and  how  to  correlate  reading  to  other  sub- 
jects in  the  program. 

School   music 2 

This  course  is  intended  to  prepare  teachers  to  give  music  as  a  regular  class 
exercise  in  the  rural  schools.  Much  time  is  devoted  to  sight  reading  and  part 
singing.  The  aim  is  largely  to.  develop  the  power  to  read  the  printed  score  and 
appreciate  choice  music. 

Art 2 

Includes  such  phases  of  art  as  can  be  profitably  undertaken  in  rural  schools. 
It  aims  to  develop  appreciation  of  good  pictures,  understanding  and  love  of  the 
beautiful  in  nature,  and  outlines  ways  for  improving  and  beautifying  the  farm 
home. 
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Total  hoi]i»  i 

per  week. 

Industrial    arts 2 

A  course  planned  to  help  8tudt>ntB  prepare  for  such  phases  of  indostrial  arts  as 
Bhoald  properly  cover  the  first  flvo  years  of  th«  rural  school  course.  The  subject 
matter  ts  planned  to  center  about  the  activities  of  home  and  commiulty,  tbese 
activities  arc  Imitated  In  projects  made  by  paper,  cardhoard,  day,  and  otber 
materials  which  are  easily  manipulated. 

Obserratloii  and  i>ractlce  teachlni? 4 

This  course  is  devoted  to  class  teaching  in  the  rural  6r  other  elementary  prac- 
tice schools.  The  work  centers  about  language,  reading,  speltiaSr  «nd  arithmetics 
Conferences  with  critic  teachers  of  the  practice  schools. 


20 


THISD  TEEM.      12  WeckS. 


Bural-Ilfe  problems- 


A  thorough-going  course  in  the  fundamental  characteristics  of  nival  life ;  a  Mk- 
tory  of  its  changes  from  pioneering  to  modern  agriculture ;  a  statement  of  its 
primary  institutions  and  agencies,  with  special  emphasis  on  the  home,  chnrcli, 
and  school;  ptacc  of  the  mral  sdiool  In  coMmvnity  leadership;  laoder 
orgaaiaatlott,  adnlnlstration,  and  saperviaiooi ;  farm  commniitty  schools,  co&tiDu 
tion  schools,  extenstos  courses,  etc. 

History  and  community  civics 


A  course  deiigiied  especially  to  teach  the  xsethoda  of  these  soblects.  It  sup- 
plements what  has  already  been  learned,  and  gives  especially  the  phases  of  hli^ory 
and  community  civics  which  should  be  emphasized  In  rural  schools.  The  course  in 
civics  stresses  rural  health  and  morals,  responsibility  in  keeping  rural  communities 
wholesome  and  healthful ;  la  proteetlng  them  from  social  Tlce^  etc 

Nature  study — agriculture ' 


The  course  continues  the  work  begun  with  the  fall  teruL  It  emphasizes  agri- 
culture teaching  in  the  laboratory  of  nature.  The  textbook  is  considered  in  the 
li^ht  of  leading  thread  only.  All  stude^nts  are  expeeted  to  work  in  the  school 
experiment  plats,  and  should  grow  individual  gardens.  School  and  home  gar- 
dens, school  and  home  projeets,  aad  elQb  work  recelye  miich  attentloB. 

Home  ecoiMMnks  (girls) 2 

A  course  which  emphasizes  sewhig,  cooking  as  approached  through  the  medium 
of  the  hot  lunch,  and  similar  phases  of  home  economics  which  are  practicable  in 
the  small  mral  school. 

Manual  training  (boys) 2 

This  is  a  study  of  such  manual  activities  as  every  farm  boy  should  be  ac- 
quainted with.  It  discourages  the  old  limitation  of  keeping  the  boy  at  work  at 
a  few  highly  finished  or  elaborated  articles,  and  emphasises  instead  all  the  com- 
monly practiced  manual  activities  essential  to  successful  agricultural  life,  which 
include  work  in  wood,  leather,  metal,  and  cement. 

Observation  and  practice  teadiing 4 

The  course  for  this  term  continues  the  practice  teaching  by  classes  and  sub- 
jects begun  with  the  second  term.  Geography,  history,  music,  art,  and  industrial 
work  receive  considerable  attention.  The  last  half  of  the  term  is  devoted  to 
room  teaching;  1.  e.,  the  practice  teacher  takes  entire  charge  of  the  room.  Cod- 
ferences  with  critic  teachers  continued. 

20 

Physical  education 2 

Devoted  chiefly  to  supervised  play  and  games.     No  preparation  required. 

This  course  may  be  organized  for  three  terms  with  60  term-hour 
credits  or  ior  two  semesters  with  40  semester-hour  credits. 
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SUMMARY    OF    RECOMMENDATIONS     ON     TEACHER -PREPARATION      IN     THB 
UNIVERSITY  AND   COLLEGES  AND  SPECIAL  HIGH    SCHOOLS. 

1.  The  reorganization  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  JSouth  Dakota  as  a  school  of  education  in  charge  of  a 
dean  and  faculty  of  education. 

2.  The  organization  of  a  practice  high  school  in  connection  with 
the  university  department  of  education. 

3.  The  enlargement  of  the  dcpttrtment  of  education  in  the  State 
College  of  Agriculture  to  meet  the  new  demands  made  on  it  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

4*  The  systematic  inspection  of  the  accredited  denominational  col- 
leges and  academies  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 

5.  The  readjustment  of  certification  privileges  of  the  denomina- 
tional schools  on  the  following  basis : 

a.  That  Huron  College,  the  Dakota  Wesleyan  University,  and 
Yankton  College  alone  retain  the  acquired  right  to  offer  life  diplomas 
for  the  completion  of  the  four-year  college  course ;  that  these  schools 
abandon  the  six-year  courses  by  reason  of  lack  of  adequate  practice 
school  facilities. 

b.  That  all  the  other  colleges  and  academies  offering  courses  lead- 
ing to  State  certificates  and  to  fii-st  and  second  grade  certificates  im- 
prove their  practice-school  facilities  and  enlarge  their  professional 
libraries  under  the  direction  of  the  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction in  order  to  retain  the  certification  privilege  they  now  hold. 

6.  The  establisliment  of  training  departments  for  elementary  teach- 
ers in  certain  accredited  high  schools. 
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South  Dakota  is  one  of  the  comparatively  few  States  of  the  Union 
that  divide  support  for  higher  education  among  three  or  more  in- 
stitutions. Twenty-five  of  the  States  provide  whatever  higher  edu- 
cation is  afforded  in  one  institution,  with  centralized  administration 
and  under  a  single  board  of  control.  Ten  States  maintain  two  sepa- 
rate institutions,  and  13  States  maintain  three  or  four  higher  insti- 
tutions in  different  localities,  with  separate  administration  and  for 
the  most  part  under  separate  boards  of  control.  Only  five  States 
besides  South  Dakota  (Colorado,  Michigan,  Montana,  New  Mexico, 
and  Oklahoma)  maintain  separate  schools  of  mines. 

Experience  and  theory  apparently  justify  two  principles  for  the 
organization  of  higher  education:  (a)  That,  whenever  possible,  all 
higher  education,  other  than  that  of  the  normal  schools,  should  be 
consolidated  in  a  single  State  university;  (&)  that,  whenever  two 
or  more  higher  institutions  are  established  definite  fields  should  be 
assigned  to  the  different  institutions,  and  great  care  should  be  taken 
to  so  coordinate  the  work  of  the  institutions  as  to  prevent  waste- 
ful duplication  of  courses  or  departments. 

Section  i.  THE  CONSOLIDATION   OF   HIGHER   EDUCATION   IN   SOUTH 

DAKOTA. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  committee  a  serious  error  was  made 
when  the  State  of  South  Dakota  established  the  present  three  insti- 
tutions for  higher  education.  The  committee  believes  that  the  edu- 
cational and  material  interests  of  the  State  would  be  served  best  if  a 
single  institution  were  maintained,  that  institution  comprehending 
all  forms  of  higher  education  now  provided  in  the  State  university, 
the  State  college,  and  the  State  school  of  mines.  Beyond  question 
this  would  have  been  the  best  policy  in  the  beginning,  and  the  com- 
mittee is  convinced  that  even  now  it  would  be  far  better  to  consolidate 
all  three  of  its  degi'ee-granting  institutions,  abandon  the  present 
plants,  and  establish  a  new  State  university  centrally  located  and 
accessible  from  all  parts  of  the  State.    The  survey  committee  accord- 

*  The  present  statement  on  hlg^her  education  is  condensed  from  the  report  of  the  survey 
commlttoe,  which  was  too  lengthy  and  detailed  to  be  included  herewith.  The  full  report 
w^Ul  probably  be  printed  later  as  a  bulletin  of  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
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ingly  recommends  the  establishment  of  a  consolidated  University  of 
South  Dakota.  It  makes  this  recommendation  for  the  following 
reasons : 

(1)  The  total  number  of  collegiate  students,  in  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  is  relatively  small — so  small  that  its  division  into  three 
groups  in  the  three  institutions  renders  impossible  effective  and^.at 
the  same  time,  reasonably  economical  instruction.  At  the  present 
time  the  total  number  of  collegiate  students  resident  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  is  much  below  2,000,  while  the  number  attending  pub- 
lic institutions  in  the  State  is  less  than  1,000.  A  single  university 
could  well  provide  for  five  or  six  times  this  number  if  the  popula- 
tion should  increase  accordingly. 

(2)  The  expense  of  maintaining  a  single  consolidated  university 
would  be  far  less  than  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  three  existing 
institutions.  In  less  than  a  decade  the  State  could  probably  recover 
all  the  loss  incident  to  the  abandonment  of  existing  plants,  even  if 
no  other  use  were  found  for  them. 

(3)  One  of  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  maintaining  two  or 
more  institutions  for  higher  education  is  the  apparently  inevitable 
rise  of  interinstitutional  competition  with  its  consequent  duplication 
of  work,  wasteful  expenditure  of  public  money,  sectional  politics, 
and  constant  interference  with  the  proper  development  of  educa- 
tional facilities.  The  State  of  South  Dakota  has  been  more  for- 
tunate than  most  States  in  escaping  the  sectional  discord,  political 
logrolling,  educational  discouragement,  and  interinstitutional  diffi- 
culties which  have  appeared  to  be  inextricably  related  to  the  main- 
tenance of  more  than  one  higher  institution  in  other  States.  It  has 
not,  however,  entirely  escaped  interinstitutional  competition,  a  cer- 
'tain  amount  of  institutional  politics,  and  a  considerable  aanount  of 
educational"  duplication  with  its  consequent  educational  loss  and 
financial  waste.  South  Dakota  Has  already  paid  a  heavy  bill  for 
its  educational  duplication  and  has  already  failed  to  develop  that 
degree  of  educational  achievement  which  the  committee  beiieves 
would  follow  from  the  consolidation  of  its  higher  institutions.  As 
time  goes  on  the  financial  loss  will  be  hea\ner  and  the  educational 
loss  will  be  irretrievable. 

In  any  circumstance  the  copamittee  recommends  the  abandonment 
of  the  State  school  of  mines.  It  recommends  also  that  the  State 
seize  on  the  favorable  opportunity  to  reorganize  its  entire  system  bf 
collegiate  education  by  the  establishment  of  a  consolidated  State 
university. 

The  establishment  of  junior  colleges. — ^One  of  the  strongest  argu- 
ments for  the  maintenance  of  more  than  one  higher  institution  is  the 
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fact  that  interest  in  higlier  education  and  attendance  at  higher 
institutions  are  greatly  affected  by  the  proximity  and  accessibility 
of  such  institutions.  In  making  the  above  recommendation  for  a 
consolidated  State  university  the  survey  committee  had  in  mind  a 
further  recommendation  designed  to  meet  the  desirability  of  in^i- 
tut  ions  located  so  as  to  develop  a  State-wide  interest  in  higher  edu- 
cation and  to  foster  attendance  at  higher  institutions.  Within  the 
past  decade  several  States  have  encouraged  the  establishment  of 
institutions  which  cover  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years  of  a  collegiate  course.  To  such  institutions  has  been  given 
the  name  of  junior  colleges.  In  most  colleges  and  universities  the 
major  part  of  the  work  of  the  freshman  and  sophomore  years  is 
limited  to  elementary  courses  and  courses  which  are  foundational 
for  the  somewhat  more  specialized  work  of  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  This  work  is  comparatively  inexpensive  and  the  relatively 
large  numbers  of  students  enrolled  in  the  courses  does  not  cause 
wasteful  duplication.  It  may  well  be  provided  in  several  institu- 
tions without  educaticHial  or  financial  loss.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
major  part  of  the  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  years  in  a  college 
or  university  is  somewhat  specialized  and  therefore  expensive  unless 
consolidated  in  one  institution. 

The  committee  recommends  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  edu- 
cational authorities  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  the  establishment 
of  three  junior  colleges  affiliated  with  the  consolidated  State  univer- 
sity and  providing  each  a  two-years'  course  of  study  coordinated 
with  the  junior  year  of  the  university.  For  one  of  these  junior  col- 
leges provision  might  well  be  made  in  the  western  part  of  the  State 
to  take  the  place  of  much  of  the  work  now  done  by  the  general  course 
at  the  Stat^  school  of  mines  and  possibl}^  occupying  the  plant  to  be 
vacated  by  that  institution.  The  location  of  the  other  two  (or  more) 
institutions  would  have  to  be  determined  with  reference  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  State  university.  If  that  institution  be  located  in  the 
central  part  of  the  State,  one  of  the  junior  colleges  might  well  be 
located  in  the  southeastern  part  of  the  State,  possibly  occupying  the 
plant  of  the  present  State  imivQFsity,  and  one  in  the  northeastern 
part  of  the  State.  Under  no  conditions  should  any  of  these  junior 
colleges  be  affiliated  with  any  of  the  State  normal  schools.  -They 
should  be  directly  affiliated  with  the  iiniversity  and  be  considered 
as  integral  parts  of  that  institution,  their  administration  being 
subordinate  to  that  of  the  State  university. 

Section  2.  ENROLLMENT  AT  THE  STATE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

The  best  measure  of  the  size  of  any  college  or  university  is  the 
number  of  collegiate  undergraduates  and  the  number  of  graduate 
students.     Students  listed  in  other  categories  must  be  considered  as 
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benefiting  by  incidental  (an<l  in  soiue  cases  detrimental)  functions 
performed  by  the  institution.  At  the  State  college  the  regular  col- 
legiate students  enrolled  are  outnumbered  by  the  other  students  in 
attendance.  A  truly  college  atmosphere  can  not  be  properly  main- 
tained where  the  subcoUegiate,  special,  and  irregular  students  out- 
number the  collegiate  students.  In  a  different  way,  and  to  a  less 
extent,  the  university  suffers  from  the  presence  of  a  relatively  large 
number  of  "special  students."  At  the  State  school  of  mines  the 
number  of  secondary -school  students  is  almost  equal  to  the  number 
of  collegiate  stud^its. 

Table  98. — Enrollments  at  the  three  deffrec-granting  inntitutions  of  South 

Dakota  in  1916-17. 


Institutions. 

CoUeeiate 
under- 

Graduate 
students. 

Special  and 
Irregular 

Summer- 
school 
students. 

Secondary- 
school 
pupils. 

Totals,  ex- 
cluding 
dnplicates. 

State  university 

481 

867 

48 

30 
5 

108 

»67 

27 

81 
155 

709 

state  coUef:8. 

>346 
43 

89S 

State  school  of  mines 

118 

Total 

806 

44 

1  202  1               23fi 

«3S9 

1,722 

1  Including  67  "short  course''  8tud«nts  at  the  State  ooUege. 

<  Including  265  pui>Us  in  the  State  college  (secondary)  school  of  agriculture. 

The  educational  influences  of  the  three  collegiate  institutions  at 
present  tend  to  be  more  localized  than  should  be  the  case.  This  is 
shown  by  the  geographical  distribution  of  students  in  the  various 
institutions.  For  the  three  institutions  those  figures  may  be  sum- 
marized in  the  following  table : 

Table  99. — Geographical  distrihntion  of  collegiate  studentn  in  the  State  «nf- 
vcrsity,  the  State  colk^ge,  and  the  State  school  of  i»t»e«,  in  li}t6-n. 


Distribution  according  to 

dlTlsions  of  the 

State. 

Full  standing  collegiate  students  only. 

South- 
eastern 
division. 

North- 
eastern 
division. 

Western 

division. 

Resident 
in  the 
State. 

Resident 

else- 
where. 

Grand 
total. 

Undcrpraduates  and  graduates  only: 

Stato  university 

30.3 

85 
2 

107 

249 

3 

63 
15 
40 

463 
349 
45 

57 
23 
3 

520 

Ftate  college 

372 

State  school  of  mines 

48 

Total 

390 

359 

108 

8.-)7 

m 

940 

Percentages  in  different  divisions  of  the 
Btato: 
State  univo^ty 

5«?w3 

22.8 

4.2 

20.5 
00.9 
6.3 

10.2 

4.0 

83.3 

89.0 
«3.8 
93.8 

11.0 
6.2 
&2 

100.0 

State  college 

100.0 

State  school  of  mines 

100.0 

Total 

41.5 

77.7 
21.8 

e.5 

as.  2 

29.8 

M.4 

0.8 

11.5 

91.2 

8.8 

100.0 

Percentages  m  each  of  the  instHiitions  of 
the  State: 
State  nniveraitjr 

49.1 
13.9 
87.0 

54.0 
40.7 
5.3 

68.7 

27.7 

8.6 

65.3 

State  college . .'     

89.6 

6  1 

Total.... 

100.0 

100.0 

H)0.0 

100.0 

joao 

100.0 
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From  these  figures  several  facts  may  be  understood : 

1.  Of  all  collegiatcf  students  in  these  institutions  more  than  nine- 
tenths  are  residents  of  the  State.  In  other  words,  the  facilities 
provided  for  higher  education  in  South  Dakota  primarily  benefit 
State  residents.  The  proportion  of  nonresidents  is  not  excessive  and 
does  not  interfere  with  the  legitimate  interests  of  the  State.  Such  a 
small  proportion  of  nonresidents  benefits  rather  than  hampers  the 
work  of  the  three  institutions. 

2.  Of  the  total  population  of  the  State  approximately  40  per  cent 
is  found  in  the  southeastern  division  and  about  40  per  cent  in  the 
northeastern  division.  Collegiate  enrollments  from  those  divisions 
are  in  proportion  about  the  same.  Enrollments  from  the  western 
division  of  the  State  are  somewhat  below  the  proportion  of  popula- 
tion in  that  division. 

3.  Of  the  total  collegiate  enrollments  from  the  southeastern  divi- 
sion more  than  three-quarters  are  at  the  State  university.  Of  the 
total  collegiate  enrollments  from  the  northeastern  division  more  than 
two-thirds  are  at  the  State  college.  Of  the  total  collegiate  enroll- 
ments from  the  western  division  nearly  one-half  are  at  the  State 
university,  slightly  more  than  one-eighth  at  the  State  college,  and 
somewhat  over  one-third  at  the  State  school  of  mines.  Of  the  total 
collegiate  enrollments  for  the  State  55  per  cent  are  at  the  university, 
nearly  40  per  cent  at  the  State  college,  and  about  5  per  cent  at  the 
State  school  of  mines. 

4.  Of  collegiate  students  at  the  State  university  nearly  three-fifths 
are  residents  of  the  southeastern  division  of  the  State,  about  one- 
fifth  from  the  northeastern  division,  about  one-tenth  from  the  west- 
ern division,  and  about  one-tenth  from  other  States.  Of  collegiate 
students  at  the  State  college  about  two-thirds  are  residents  of  the 
northeastern  division,  about  one-fifth  to  one-quarter  from  the  south- 
eastern division,  4  per  cent  from  the  western  division,  and  6  per  cent 
from  outside  the  State.  Of  collegiate  students  at  the  State  school 
of  mines  more  than  four-fifths  are  from  the  western  division  of  the 
State. 

These  facts  emphasize  the  importance  of  consolidating  the  colle- 
giate education  of  South  Dakota  into  a  single  State  university,  which 
shall  include  all  departments  of  higher  education  now  provided  in 
the  three  separate  institutions  and  all  departments  of  higher  educa- 
tion hereafter  to  be  established. 

Section  3.   COURSES   OFFERED   AT   THE   HIGHER   INSTITUTIONS. 

At  the  present  time  provision  is  made  in  one  or  more  of  the  degree- 
granting  institutions  of  South  Dakota  for  those  types  of  higher  edu- 
cation which  appear  to  be  justified  and  to  the  extent  which  the  needs 
of  the  State  appear  to  demand.     Each  of  the  three  institutions,  and 
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particularly  the  State  university  and  the  State  college,  provides 
types  of  instruction  which  may  be  considered  fundamental  to  higher 
education  and  which  must  form  service  departments  to  most  kinds 
of  specialized  professional  work,  such  as  the  sciences,  social  studies, 
English,  languages,  mathematics,  etc.  In  addition  special  forms  of 
higher  education  are  provided  in  one  or  more  of  the  three  institutions. 
In  the  following  table  are  presented  figures  showing  the  number 
of  courses  in  each  department  actually  given  and  enrolling  students 
in  each  institution  in  1916-17,  together  with  the  gross  enrollments: 

Table  100. — Enrollment  in  courses  and  institutions. 


Departments. 


Courses  given  in  191^17. 


Univer- 
sity. 


College. 


Mbies. 


Total. 


Gross  enrollments  in  1916-17.^ 


Univer- 
sity. 


College. 


Mines. 


ToUl. 


English 

Mauicmatics 

Foreign  languaeos 

History  and  political  science 
Economics  and  sociology . . . 

Education 

Home  economics 

Journalism 

Fine  arts 

Zoology 

Botany 

Clicmiatry 

Physics 

Electrical  engineering 

Civil  engineering 

Mechanical  engiaeering 

Public  spealcing 

Geology,  mineralogy 

PhilosoMvy 

Bible 

Physio>iHF 

Medicin*. 

Law 

Bacteriology  and  hygiene. . 

Entomology,  etc 

Accounting 

Pharmacy 

Veterinary  medicine 

Agronomy 

Animal  husbandry 

Dairy  husbandry 

Horticulture,  forestry 

Metallurgy 

Mining 

Totals 


(») 


445 

143 

£36 

282 

322 

341 

213 

19 

74 

125 

81 

305 

76 

14 

30 

144 

122 

72 

74 

27 

14 

208 

1,000 

20 

0 

152 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 


452 

154 

259 

130 

83 

213 

295 

11 

103 

123 

172 

404 

132 

32 

84 

212 

174 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

63 

132 
84 
130 
123 
95 
60 
0 
0 


944 
834 
795 
412 
421 
554 
506 
30 
177 
248 

ao8 

740 

222 

65 

258 

396 

229 

174 

21 

27 

14 

206 

1,000 

20 

63 

152 

132 

64 

130 

123 

95 

60 

18 

40 


208 


66 


612 


4,789 


3,720 


379 


8,888 


1  The  gross  enrollments  are  determined  by  adding  together  all  names  in  every  course.  The  number  of 
difTerent  individuals  enrolled  is  sometimes  much  smaller,  since  the  gross  enrollment  counts  each  name  as 
many  times  as  it  ma  v  appear  in  different  classes  within  any  one  department  or  in  d  iflerent  departments.  In 
a  few  cases  this  table  would  falsely  appear  to  indicate  that  in  some  courses  no  instruction  is  given  in  an 
institution  where  the  subject  appears  under  another  name  or  within  a  different  department. 

s  Taken  by  preparatory  students  only  in  1916-17. 

*  For  the  most  part  of  subooUegiate  grade  at  the  State  college. 

These  figures,  in  some  cases,  suggest  the  possibility  that  the  offer- 
ings of  the  State  institutions  may  have  expanded  somewhat  beyond 
their  legitimate  bounds.  Thus  it  may  be  questioned  seriously  whether 
108  courses  having  a  gross  enrollment  of  635  students  (about  six  stu- 
dents per  course)  can  be  justified  by  the  engineering  needs  of  the 
State  or  the  engineering  interests  of  students.  This  question  becomes 
all  the  more  serious  when  it  is  realized  that  more  than  50  other 
79888'*— 18 18  ^  . 
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courses  in  engineering  were  offered  in  1916-17,  but  no  students  were 
enrolled  in  them« 

In  the  following  table  are  presented  figures  showing  the  extoit  to 
which  courses  were  offered  but  not  given  in  1916~'17,  together  with 
some  figured  for  the  gross  enrollment  in  each  institution. 

Table  101. — Courses  and  enrollments. 


Courses,  1916-1917. 

Enrollments  (gross). 

InstltuUoas. 

Offered. 

Given. 

Not 
given. 

ToUlH 
(crass). 

Average  per— 

* 

Course 
offered. 

Conne. 
givca. 

University 

479 
395 

121 

338 

66 

141 
55 

4,789 

3,720 

879 

W.0 
12.5 
3.1 

14.2 

Collei;e 

17.  S 

J9c)in<ij|  of  TPMWS            , 

5.7 

Totai 

896 

612 

2S4 

8,888 

9.9 

H.5 

It  appears  that  of  all  courses  offered,  according  to  the  (uatalogaes 
for  1916-17  in  the  three  institutions  taken  collectively,  nearly  one-third 
were  not  actually  given.  It  is,  of  course,  obvious  that  the  offering  of 
the  State  institutions  must  be  sufficiently  extensive  to  meet  reasonable 
demands  on  the  part  of  students  in  attendance  and  on  the  part  of 
prospective  students.  Nevertheless,  it  is  fair  neither  to  students  nor 
to  instructors  to  offer  a  program  of  instruction  which  the  institutions 
could  not  actually  provide  without  placing  a  burden  on  tin): staff 
which  it  could  ill  support.  Certainly  until  there  is  much  greater 
demand  than  can  now  be  found  it  is  unreasonable  to  include  courses 
in  the  catalogue  which  are  seldom  if  ever  actually  given.  Over-am- 
bitious offerings  in  the  catalogues  contribute  neither  to  the  dignity 
nor  to  the  efficiency  of  any  institution. 

Section  4.  THE  PROBLEM  OF  DUPLICATION. 

Whenever  two  or  more  institutions  are  maintained  in  any  State 
a  certain  amount  of  duplication  of  courses,  departments,  laboratories^ 
libraries,  equipment,  and  instruction  is  inevitable.  Studies  such 
as  English,  history,  economics,  mathematics,  chemistry,  physics,  and 
the  like,  must  be  found  in  every  institution  which  preten(is  to  pi-o- 
vide  instruction  of  collegiate  or  university  grade.  Every  institution 
must  have  its  own  library,  its  own  laboratories,  its  own  gymnasium, 
its  own  equipment,  regardless  of  the  provision  for  similar  facilities 
in  other  institutions.  Not  all  duplication,  therefore,  can  be  avoided 
under  these  conditions.  Courses  such  as  those  mentioned  above  are 
administered  almost  as  economically  in  two  institutions  as  in  one, 
provided  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in  each  of  the  institutions 
is  large  enough  to  afford  economical  enrollments  in  classes. 
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Duplication  is  justifiable  in  the  case  of  studies  which  form  the  basis 
of  any  collegiate  course  and  where  duplicate  courses  in  two  institu- 
tions may  be  carried  on  as  effectively  and  as  economically  as  in  one 
institution.  It  is  not  justified  when  there  is  costly  specialized  work 
in.  any  department  and  when  relatively  small  enrollments  in  each 
institution  render  the  cost  of  instruction  disproportionately  large. 
This  is  almost  invariably  the  case  in  connection  with  professional 
courses  such  as  agriculture,  engineering,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy, 
and  all  graduate  work. 

Major  (vnd  service  lines  of  instruction. — Unfortunately,  in  most 
States  maintaining  two  or  more  institutions  .for  higher  education 
the  lines  of  differentiation  have  been  but  loosely  defined.  Even 
where  the  provisions  detennining  tlie  functions  of  institutions  arc 
definite  and  clear  they  show  what  one  institution  shall  do  rather 
than  indicate  what  each  institution  shaU  not  do.  The  result  is  that 
in  most  States  any  institution  may  provide  almost  any  kind  of  in- 
struction for  which  it  can  secure  funds  and  for  the  support  of  which 
it  can  develop  sufficiently  strong  political  pressure.  The  difficulty 
arises  particularly  in  connection  with  fields  of  instruction  where 
needless  and  wasteful  duplication  is  the  result  of  failure  to  differ- 
entiate clearly  the  special  functions  of  the  different  institutions. 
The  successful  operation  of  higher  education  in  States  maintaining 
two  or  more  institutions  is  fundamentally  dependent  on  the  deter- 
mination iind  maintenance  of  legitimate  lines  of  differentiation. 

The  first  step  in  securing  this  differentiation  is  the  specification  by 
the  legislature  or  by  the  controlling  l)oard  of  special  functions  to  be 
performed  by  each  of  the  State  institutions,  particularly  along  lines 
of  professional  education.  The  second  step  is  the  rigid  adherence 
to  the  provision  that  no  other  institution  in  the  State  should  be  per- 
mitted to  encroach  on  the  special  field  allotted  to  any  one  institution 
to  such  an  extent  as  to  make  it  a  principal  line  of  work  leading  to 
advanced  instruction  of  a  specialized  character.  To  prevent  such 
duplication  of  specialized  instruction  there  is  need  for  a  distinction 
between  fields  which  are  the  peculiar  pi'erogative  of  one  institution 
and  those  which  may  be  offered  in  any  other  institution.  The  Bureau 
of  Education  has  attempted  to  do  this  by  distinguishing  between 
major  and  service  lines  of  instruction.  Major  lines  are  those  which 
represent  the  principal  fields  of  instruction  assigned  to  any  institu- 
tion for  development  along  advanced  lines  leading  toward  profes- 
sional or  other  specialization  on  the  part  of  the  given  institution,  e.  g., 
law,  medicine,  agi-icultiu-e,  engineering,  pharmacy.  An  institution 
to  which  has  been  assigned  special  fields  should  be  permitted  to  de- 
velop such  fields  as  far  as  the  interests  of  the  State  may  allow,  and 
no  other  institution  in  the  State  should  be  permitted  to  provide  in- 
struction in  such  fields  as  a  major  line.    Service  lines  are  those  which, 
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while  not  representing  specialized  fields  for  instruction  in  one  insti- 
tution, are  necessary  for  the  properly  rounded-out  education  of  a 
student  who  may  be  specializing  in  a  line  quite  different.  Thus  in 
one  institution  only  should  it  be  permitted  to  develop  the  study  of 
history  as  a  field  of  specialized  concentration,  i.  e.,  as  a  major  line. 
In  every  institution,  however,  some  study  should  be  provided  as  a 
subject  contributing  to  the  effioiency  of  an  engineer,  of  a  pharmacist, 
of  a  lawyer,  or  of  a  physician.  Thus  it  comes  about  that  what  may  be 
a  major  line  in  one  institution  may  be  a  service  line  in  another  in- 
stitution. 

The  value  of  making  this  distinction  between  major  and  service 
lines  of  instruction  lies  in  the  fact  that  thereby  a  criterion  is  secured 
for  determining  the  extent  to  which  certain  fields  of  instruction  may 
legitimately  be  developed  in  different  institutions  without  leading  to 
unjustifiable  duplication.  Home  economics  offers  a  good  exampla 
One  institution  only  in  any  State  should  be  permitted  to  offer  home 
economics  as  a  major  line.  Nevertheless,  every  institution  in  the  State 
in  which  women  are  educated  should  afford  some  instruction  in  this 
field.  Only  that  institution  to  which  the  specialized  training  of 
dieticians,  teachers  of  home  economics,  etc.,  is  allotted  should  be  per- 
mitted to  offer  specialized  and  advanced  instruction  in  this  field  as  a 
major  line.  All  institutions  ought  to  offer  instruction  in  home  eco- 
nomics as  a  service  line,  leading  to  no  professional  preparation  or 
degi'ee.  The  importance  of  this  distinction  will  appear  more  clearly 
in  the  following  discussion  of  duplication  in  South  Dakota : 

DUPLICATION    IN    SOUTH    DAKOTA. 

By  section  208  of  the  Revised  Political  Code  the  regents  of  edu- 
cation are  given  "  full  power  to  authorize  for  the  institutions  under 
their  control  such  departments  and  courses  of  study  as  they  may 
think  best."  Accordingly,  no  higher  institution  in  the  State  can 
establish  any  course  of  study  or  department  without  the  consent  and 
specific  approval  of  the  regents,  and  the  latter  must  be  held  respon- 
sible for  the  establishment  of  every  course  or  department.  Moreover, 
by  section  211  of  that  code,  the  regents  are  directed  "  to  administer 
the  schools  in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  each  one  of  them  to  do 
in  the  best  manner  its  own  specific  work,  but  all  with  a  view  to 
the  strictest  economy  and  so  as  to  unify  and  hannonize  the  entire 
work  of  all  the  schools  under  their  control."  By  the  provisions  of 
the  same  section  of  the  code  the  regents  "  are  expressly  forbidden  to 
continue  or  to  create  chairs,  departments,  laboratories,  libraries,  or 
other  equipment  in  multiplication,  except  where  the  obvious  needs 
of  the  special  work  of  the  schools  make  such  multiplication  neces- 
sary." 
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In  the  judgment  of  the  survey  committee  the  regents  of  educa* 
tion  have  violated  the  definite  mandate  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
duplication  in  the  fields  of  engineering  and  home  economics.  They 
have  permitted  questionable  practices  in  the  field  of  music  and  have 
allowed  courses  which  more  or  less  overlap  in  the  normal  schools, 
in  the  State  university,  and  in  the  State  college. 

(1)  Duplication  in  engineering  instruction. — ^At  the  present  time 
engineering  departments  are  maintained  in  each  of  the  three  collegi- 
ate institutions*  maintained  by  the  State  and  placed  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  regents  of  education,  although  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
of  the  students  could  be  met  far  more  effectively  and  economically 
if  such  courses  were  limited  to  otie  institution.  This  appears  from 
the  figures  presented  in  the  following  table : 

Tabt^  102. — Figures  illustrating  engineering  courses  in  1916-17, 


Courses  offered,  1916-17 

Courses  offered  but  not  given,  191&-17 

Courses  actually  given,  1916-17 

Classes  enrolling  1-5  students  each,  1916-17 . . .. 
Classes  enrplling  6-10  students  each,  1916-17 . . . 
Classes  enrolling  more  than  10 students  each... 

Gross  enrollments,  1916-17 

Average  enrollment  per  class  actually  given . .. 

Gross  student  clock-hours  for  the  year 

Total  full-time  instructors 

Student  clock-hours  per  instructor  (semester) . 

Gross  teaching  hours  for  the  year 

Teaching  hours  per  instructor  (semester) 

Engineering  degrees,  1913  to  1917 

Engineering  degrees,  1917 

Alumni  (1912  to  1916)  engaged  as  engineers — 

Alumni  (total)  engaged  as  engineers 

Salaries  for  engineermg  instruction,  1916-17 


State 
univer- 
sity. 

State 
college. 

State 
school  of 
mines.^ 

53 

73 

38 

13 

29 

15 

40 

44 

S3 

25 

■    26 

15 

9 

10 

6 

6 

8 

3 

188 

828 

117 

4.7 

7.5 

5.1 

1.873 
8.25 

1,653 

631 

6.00 

S2.00 

211 

138 

M68 

107.0 

121.0 

64.5 

16.5 

10.1 

16.1 

23 
3 

82 
6 

r^ 

16 

31 

3 

•     34 

81 

11 

86,410 

110,400 

82,888 

TotaL 


16ft 

67 

107 

06 

25 

HI 

688 

6.9 

3,657 

11.26 

168 

202.6 

13.0 

55 

0 

60 

126 

119,608 


1 "  Physics  and  Electrical  Engineering ''  are  combined  in  one  department  at  the  school  of  mines.  In  this 
table  figures  for  electrical  engineering  only  have  been  considered. 

s  A  part  of  the  time  of  one  Instructor  is  devoted  to  i^ysics. 

a  The  State  school  of  mines  is  permitted  to  give  special  courses,  but  not  to  grant  degrees  in  engineering 
except  mining  and  metallurgy,  which  courses  are  not  considered  in  this  table. 

From  these  figures  several  important  facts  may  be  deduced : 

(a)  Small  enrollments  in  engineering  courses  in  each  institution 
render  the  cost  of  instruction  extremely,  expensive. 

(b)  Nearly  two-thirds  of  all  courses  actually  given  in  1916-17 
enrolled  from  one  to  five  students. 

(c)  The  average  size*  of  classes  actually  given  in  1916-17  was  six 
students. 

{d)  All  the  work  in  engineering  now  provided  in  three  institu- 
tions could  be  provided  at  far  less  expense  and  far  more  effectively 
in  a  single  institution.     . 

The  present  duplication  of  courses  in  engineering  can  not  be  justi- 
fied on  the  ground  that  the  "  obvious  needs  of  the  special  work  of  the 
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schools  make  such  multiplication  necessary,^'  nor  is  it  carried  on 
'^  with  a  view  to  the  strictest  economy  and  so  as  to  unify  and  har- 
monize the  entire  work  of  all  the  schools"  under  the  control  of  the 
regents  of  education.  The  survey  committee  recommends  the  main- 
tenance of  engineering  courses  at  one  institution  only. 

(S)  Duplication  in  music  instruction. — It  must  be  recognized  that 
music  instruction  may  form  a.  part  of  the  education  of  any  student, 
whatever  may  be  his  field  of  specialized  or  professional  training. 
For  this  reason  courses  in  music  have  their  place  in  any  or  all  of  the 
higher  institutions  of  South  Dakota.  One  institution  only,  how- 
ever,  should  be  permitted  to  develop  courses  in  music  as  a  major  line 
leading  toward  specialization  in  that  field,  toward  a  special  diploma, 
and  in  preparation  for  professional  work  in  that  field.  At  the  . 
present  time  two  institutions  in  South  Dakota  maintain  flourishing 
departments  of  music,  and  in  each  case  the  department  is  providing 
advanced  and  specialized  work,  i.  e.,  both  the  State  university  and 
the  State  college  provide  music  instruction  as  a  major  line. 

The  State  univereity  maintains  a  college  of  music,  providing  music 
instniction  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  beginning  stages  (even  for 
higli-school  pupils)  to  advanced  graduate  work  for  the  training 
of  professional  musicians.  It  also  provides  courses  for  students  who 
take  no  other  work  than  that  in  music — ^**  music  preparatory  and 
specials."  It  provides  training  leading  toward  a  special  degree, 
"  Bachelor  of  Music."  In  other  words,  music  at  the  State  university 
is  clearly  a  major  line  of  instruction. 

The  State  college  provides  a  department  of  music,  which  offers 
three  "courses":  (1)  Preparatory,  (2)  academic,  and  (3)  collegiate. 
From  the  catalogue  announcements  and  from  the  fact  that  there  were 
107  students  taking  music  only  at  the  college,  it  is  dear  that  music  is 
regarded  not  merely  as  a  service  line  but  also  as  a  major  line  of 
instruction  at  the  State  college. 

The  sun^ey  committee  believes  that  the  regents  of  elucation  should 
permit  one  institution  only  to  maintain  courses  in  music  as  a  major 
line. 

(4)  Duplicatian  in  couunercial  education, — Attention  has  been  called 
to  the  four-year  curriculum  in  commerce  otfered  by  the  university, 
to  the  several  collegiate  courses  offered  by  the  State  college,  and  to 
the  subcollegiate  courses  offered  by  each  of  these  institutions.  At 
the  university  the  work  is  happily  associated  with  the  department 
of  economics.  At  the  State  college  the  work  in  economics,  from  lack 
of  support,  has  not  been  well  developed,  and  commerce  here  is  more 
closely  related  to  the  preparatory  department.  Since  there  is  not 
likely  to  be  any  greatly  increased  demand  for  strictly  collegiate  work 
in  this  subject,  the  Establishment  of  a  faculty  or  division  of  com- 
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merce  is  not  warranted,  and  as  a  matter  of  educational  policy  com- 
mercial education  should  be  restricted  to  a  single  institution. 
•  {S)  Duplication  in  home  economics, — Home  economics  was  not 
definitely  organized  in  the  University  of  South  Dakota  until  the  fall 
of  1914.  For  a  number  of  years  preceding  this  a  course  in  sanitation 
and  hygiene  had  been  listed  which  closely  approximated  that  which 
is  usually  classified  as  home  sanitation  and  placed  under  home  eco- 
nomics. 

In  the  university  catalogue,  issued  in  May  1913,  the  title  ^\house- 
hold  arts  "  appears  over  a  collection  of  four  courses,  one  given  by  the 
instructor  of  chemistry,  one  by  the  professor  of  physiology,  one  given 
by  the  instructor  in  art  and  one  by  the  instructor  in  finance.  This 
group  of  courses  was  the  forerunner  of  the  home  economics  depart- 
ment. 

The  work  was  finally  established  as  a  result  of  an  urgent  demand 
by  the  students  of  the  imiversity  with  a  very  definite  understanding 
that  it  should  not  duplicate  the  work  done  at  the  agricultural  college. 
Unfortunately  there  has  been  no  clearly  defined  field  for  home  eco- 
nomics at  the  university,  and  consequently  there  is  now  a  tendency  to 
duplicate  the  work  given  at  the  State  college.  It  is  believed  that  the 
work  should  be  developed  as  a  major  line  at  but  one  institution.  It 
is  rightfully  a  major  line  in  land-grant  colleges.  In  most  of  the 
middle  west  agricultural  colleges,  courses  in  home-making  were  estab- 
lished at  the  time  the  instruction  was  organized  and  have  been  con- 
tinuously maintained  since  that  time.  This  work  was  inaugurated  in 
the  >South  Dakota  Agricultural  College  in  1887.  The  college  now 
offers  instruction  in  the  four-year  college  course  and  in  the  secondary 
"school  of  agriculture.'' 

Home  economics  instruction  should  of  course  be  available  for  every 
college  and  university  woman.  It  offers  her  training  for  enlarged 
usefulness  and  happiness  in  life ;  it  increases  her  value  as  a  leader  in 
civic  and  community  affairs;  it  is  indeed  a  legitimate  part  of  the  lib- 
eral education  of  all  women. 

In  the  judgment  of  this  committee,  therefore,  the  work  in  home 
economics  at  the  university  should  be  continued  as  a  service  line  only. 
It  should  supplement  the  training  in  liberal  arts  and  education,  but 
should  not  rival  these  in  emphasis  placed  upon  it.  It  should  be  as 
worthy  of  recognition  as  the  home  economics  department  at  the  State 
college,  but  should  not  duplicate  the  function  of  that  department  in 
the  scheme  of  public  education.  It  should  enrich  the  training  of  the 
women  students  of  the  university  but  should  not  dominate  that  train- 
ing. Being  truly  a  "  service  "  department,  it  should  serve  the  maxi- 
mum number  of  women  students,  giving  to  them  the  type  of  training 
most  valuable  for  symmetrical  development  of  mind  and  character. 
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In  small  high  schools  teachers  frequently  teach  several  subjects,  one 
of  which  may  be  home  economics.  Graduates  of  the  university  would 
naturally  prepare  for  teaching,  one  or  more  academic  branches.  For 
this  they  should  receive  special  teacher  training.  Their  minor  sub- 
ject may  be  home  economics,  which  they  might  be  required  to  teach 
in  combination  with  the  academic  subjects.  For  special  professional 
training  in  the  minor  subject  the  maintenance  of  teacher  training 
courses  at  the  university  can  not  be  defended. 

A  similar  situation  may  not  infrequently  develop  for  graduates  of 
the  State  college.  Employed  primarily  to  teach  home  economics  and 
trained  for  this,  they  may  be  required  to  teach  English  or  history  or 
even  a  language.  Such  combinations  are  at  times  necessary,  though 
undesirable,  but  do  not  justify  the  State  college  in  establishing  courses 
in  teacher  training  for  English  or  language  courses. 

(6)  Duplication  of  collegiate  and  norm/il'School  instrvctfon. — At 
the  present  time  it  appears  that  the  work  of  the  normal  schools  of  the 
State  and  of  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State  overlap  in  two  re- 
spects ; 

(a)  Collegiate  instruction  in  the  normal  schools:  The  normal 
schools  of  the  State  should  be  so  affiliated  with  the  collegiate  insti- 
tutions that  persons  completing  all  or  any  part  of  the  work  of  the 
normal  schools,  and  otherwise  qualified,  should  be  admitted  to  the 
collegiate  institution  without  unnecessary  loss  of  time  or  standing. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  also  true  that  the  normal  schools  should  not  be- 
come institutions  wherein  students  should  deliberately  aim  to  Secure 
the  first  years  of  their  college  education. 

{h)  Duplication  in  teacher  training:  Attention  has  already  been 
called  to  the  fact  that  there  is  more  or  less  overlapping  by  the  various 
higher  institutions  of  the  State  in  the  training  of  teachers.  Until  the 
present  time  the  regents  of  education  have  checked  the  efforts  of  the 
normal  schools  to  train  secondary-school  teachers.  They  have  not, 
however,  prevented  the  collegiate  institutions,  particularly  the  State 
university,  from  training  elementary  school  teachers,  nor  have  they 
clearly  differentiated  the  functions  of  the  State  university  and  the 
State  college  with  respect  to  the  training  of  teachers.  In  the  judg- 
ment of  the  survey  committee  the  regents  should  at  once  delimit  the 
functions. 

Section  5.  DETERMINING  WHAT  SHALL  BE  MAJOR  AND  SERVICE 
LINES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

If  the  policy  of  consolidating  the  three  collegiate  institutions  now 
maintained  by  the  State  into  a  single  comprehensive  State  university 
be  adopted,  all  difficulties  of  duplication  or  the  assignment  of  special 
fields  to  the  various  institutions  disappear.    However,  if  the  State 
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is  unwilling  to  adopt  this  recommendation,  it  becomes  imperative 
that  definite  regulations  be  made  for  the  determination  of  major  and 
service  lines  of  instruction  in  the  various  institutions.  The  commit- 
tee makes  the  following  outlined  recommendations : 

(1)  The  State  school  of  mines  should  be  abandoned  immediately, 
and  instruction  in  mining  and. metallurgy  (required  by  the  consti- 
tution to  be  provided  in  one  institution  of  the  State)  should  be  trans- 
ferred to  that  other  institution  to  which  engineering  is  assigned.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  that  institution  should  be  the  State 
college. 

(2)  Agriculture  and  its  allied  fields  should  remain  major  lines  at 
the  State  college. 

(3)  Law  should  remain  a- major  line  at  the  State  university. 

(4)  Medicine  should  remain  a  major  line  at  the  State  university. 

(5)  Pharmacy  should  be  transferred  as  a  major  line  to  the  State 
university.  The  reason  for  this  recommendation  is  that  there  is  no 
special  connection  between  pharmacy  and  any  other  line  of  instruc- 
tion conducted  at  the  State  college,  and  there  is  a  very  close  relation; 
between  pharmacy  and  medicine,  as  well  as  the  work  of  the  State 
health  laboratory  and  the  food  and  drug  conmiission  located  at  the 
university. 

(6)  All  engineering  instruction  should  be  consolidated  at  the  State 
college  and  removed  from  the  school  of  mines  and  from  the  university. 
Eeasons  for  this  recommendation  are  as  follows:  (a)  The  effective 
and  economical  conduct  of  engineering  instruction  in  South  Dakota 
requires  its  consolidation  in  one  institution.  (6)  At  present  the 
State  college  enrolls  the  largest  niunbers  of  engineering  students,  has 
the  largest  corps  of  instructors  in  engineering,  and  h^s  received  the 
largest  amount  of  money  from  the  State,  that  money  being  invested 
in  more  expensive  buildings  and  equipment  than  at  the  State  uni- 
versity, (c)  The  State  college  at  present  provides  several  short 
courses  and  other  courses  apart  from  the  Regular  collegiate  work 
which  utilize  the  equipment  of  the  engineering  department,  (d)  The 
removal  of  engineering  courses  from  the  State  college  would  leave 
that  institution  with  little  except  agriculture  and  home  economics, 
thus  destroying  much  of  its  real  usefulness,  (e)  At  the  State  college 
at  present  a  large  proportion  of  the  cost  of  engineering  courses  is  met 
by  Federal  funds.  It  is  within  the  competence  of  the  State  legisla- 
ture to  transfer  all  or  any  part  of  those  funds  to  any  other  institution 
if  it  so  desires.  However,  it  is  desirable  not  to  split  those  funds, 
using  part  for  agriculture  and  its  allied  fields  in  one  institution,  and  a 
part  for  engineering  in  another. 

(7)  Home  economics  should  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State 
college  and  restricted  to  a  service  line  in  the  State  university. 
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(ft)  Music  should  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State  university  and  ' 
reduced  to  a  service  line  at  the  State  college. 

(9)  Art  should  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State  university  and  a 
service  line  only  at  the  State  college. 

(11)  On*  account  of  its  intimate  relation  with  economics,  and  since 
its  withdrawal  would  seriously  restrict  the  scope  of  this  department, 
commerce  should  be  made  a  major  line  at  the  State  university  and  a  ' 
service  line  at  the  State  college. 

(12)  Education  and  training  of  teachers  should  be  differentiated  as 
follows:  (a-)  The  training  of  elementary  school  teachers  should  be 
the  special  and  peculiar  function  of  the  State  normal  schools.  (6) 
The  training  of  secondary  school  teachers  of  agriculture,  industry, ' 
home  economics,  and  allied  subjects,  together  with  appropriate  super- 
visors, directors,  etc.,  should  be  the  special  and  peculiar  function  of 
the  State  college,  (c)  The  training  of  other  secondary  school  teach- 1 
ers,  together  with  the  training  of  principals,  superintendents,  and  the 
graduate  training  of  school  officers,  should  be  the  special  and  peculiar 
f miction  of  the  State  university. 

Section  6.  SECONDARY  INSTRUCTION  AT  THE  HIGHER  INSTITUTIONS. 

Preparatory  instruction  at  the  higher  institutions. — ^Two  of  tlie 
State-supportec^l  higher  institutions  and  each  of  the  independent  col- 
leges maintain  preparatory  schools  or  "  departments."  For  the  year 
1916-17,  498  students  were  enrolled  in  the  preparatory  departments 
of  the  several  colleges  of  the  State.  Of  this  niunber  422  were  tr^xa. 
the  State  and  413  of  these  were  from  counties  in  which  a  four^year 
high  school  is  located. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  preparatory  departments  of  the  South 
Dakota  colleges  are  generally  inferior  in  facilities  for  instruction 
to  many  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  and  frequently  inferior 
to  those  Ln  the  town  where  the  college  is  located.  This  applies  to  the 
preparatory  departments  of  the  independent  colleges  as  well  as  to 
those  of  the  State-supported  colleges  at  Brookings  and  at  Kapid  City. 
In  deference  to  the  will  of  the  local  school  authorities,  the  State-sup- 
ported institutions  claim  that  tliey  usually  reject  preparatory  stu- 
dents from  the  immediate  vicinity,  but  at  the  State  college  in 
191(>-17,  one-third  of  the  preparatory  students  were  from  the  county 
in  which  the  college  is  located,  and  the  post-office  address  of  most  of 
these  was  given  as  Brookings.  The  remaining  students  were  mostly 
from  near-by  counties.  The  preparatory  department  at  the  college, 
therefore,  is  not  serving  the  State  as  a  whole. 

The  school  of  agriMtxire  at  the  State  college. — ^The  criticism  di- 
rected at  the  college  prej)aratory  departments  may  be  applied  with 
equal  force  to  the  so-called  "school  of  agriculture"  maintained  by 
the  South  Dakota  State  College  at  Brookings.  This  school  offers  a 
curriculum  covering  four  years  of  five  months  each.    It  is  open  to 
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both  men  and  women  (the  women  select  home  economics  subjects  ia| 
,  the  place  of  technical  agriculture)  of  any  age,  over  14  years,  pro- ' 
Tided  they  have  completed  the  eighth  grade  in  the  public  school.  For 
the  year  191ft-17  there  were  registered  in  the  "  school  of  agriculture  " 
265  students,  of  whom  254  were  residents  of  the  State  of  South  Da- 
kota.  Of  this  number,  232  were  from  the  counties  in  which  are  lo- 
cated State  accredited  four-year  high  schools.  Seventy-seven  per 
cent  of  the  young  women  registered  for  the  h(Hne  economics  curricu- 
lum in  "  the  school  of  agriculture "  were  from  counties  in  which  are 
located  approved  high  schools  giving  courses  in  home  economics. 
There  is  a  demand  for  practical  secondary  instruction  in  agriculture 
and  home-making,  but  it  is  clearly  the  function  of  the  local  high 
schools  to  supply  it.  Many  more  young  people  would  continue  in 
school  if  instruction  of  this  kind  could  be  obtained  locally.  This  is 
clearly  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  large  proportion  of  the  enrollment 
in  the  "  school  of  agriculture  "  consists  of  students  from  sections  near 
Brookings.  Under  the  provisions  and  support  of  the  Smith-Hughes 
act,  schools  should  be  established  throughout  the  State  where  students 
desiring  to  take  a  secondary  agricultural  course  may  receive  the 
desired  training.     These  schools  will,  need  the  encouragement  and 

/'  support  of  their  respective  regions. 

'  There  is  also  a  demand  for  practical  technical  training  in  agricul- 
ture and  home  economics  adapted  to  the  needs  of  mature  students 
who  can  not  meet  regular  entrance  requirements  or  who  can  not  avail 
theii^selve^  of  the  regular  college  course.  The  real  opportunity  of  the 
"  school. «of  agriculture"  at  the  college,  therefore,  is  to  meet  this 
demand.  TMiile  the  school  is  open  to  this  class  of  students,  it  is  not 
restricted  to  such,  and  in  consequence  classes  are  composed  of  pei^sons 
of  all  ages.  Of  the  265  students  enrolled  in  1916-17,  76  per  cent 
were  under  21  years  of  age  and  12  per  cent  were  not  more  than  16 
years  of  age.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  students  are  mainly 
of  secondary  school  age,  and  in  this  respect  they  are  very  much  like 

*  the  college  preparatory  students.  The  median  age  of  the  "  school" 
students  is  19  years,  while  that  of  the  preparatory  students  is  IB 
years.  About  40  per  cent  of  these  students  are  at  least  20  years  of 
age,  and  may  be  said  to  represent  the  institution'^  unquestioned 
clientage. 

Commercial  courses. — At  both  the  university  and  the  State  college 
secondary  instruction  in  commercial  subjects  is  offered.  At  the 
university  in  1917-18  there  were  registered  as  special  students  23 
young  men  and  women  of  high-school  age  who  were  carrying  com- 
mercial subjects  only.  In  all  cases  these  were  students  from  the  local 
high  school  who  by  special  arrangement  were  permitted  to  take 
commercial  work  at  the  university  and  to  receive  high-school  credit. 
The  university,  to  this  extent,  therefore,  is  still  engaged  in  prepara* 
tory  work,  but  in  this  case  the  State  as  a  whole  is  supporting  an 
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educational  enterprise  that  benefits  only  the  local  community.  The 
number  of  students  taking  this  work  at  the  university  is  sufficient  to 
warrant  the  establishment  of  a  commercial  course  in  the  local  high 
school. 

Although  many  of  the  commercial  courses  offered  by  both  the ' 
university  and  the  State  college  are  of  college  grade,  some  are  of 
strictly  secondary  grade,  and  are  taken  mainly  by  students  from  the 
local  communities.  So  long  as  such  facilities  are  provided  by  the 
higher  institutions,  so  long  will  the  local  schools  defer  the  introduc- 
tion of  commercial  courses  -and  so  long  will  the  collegiate  institutions 
be  hampered  in  their  generally  approved  functions. 

Music  courses. — Both  the  university  and  the  State  college  are  offer-  ^' 
ing  elementary  or  preparatory  instruction  in  music.  Since  special 
fees  are  imposed  upon  students  of  music  in  either  institution,  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  work  of  instructing  these  local  students  is  self- 
supporting;  and  since  the  high  schools  are  not  likely  to  be  affected 
immediately  by  this  practice,  there  should  be  very  little  objection  to 
the  efforts  of  these  institutions  to  be  of  service  to  their  local  com- 
munities. The  committee  suggests,  however,  that  such  service  should 
be  promoted  as  a  separate  enterprise,  and  thus  remove  the  danger 
of  criticism  arising  from  "padding"  enrollments  with  noncoUegiate 
students. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the  preparatory  departments  and 
all  other  instruction  of  secondary  grade,  except  possibly  music^  at 
the  State-supported  higher  institutions  be  discontinued.  The  r^^isons 
for  such  a  recommendation  may  be  summarized  as  follows:  i    ,.. 

1.  There  are  now  many  high  schools  scattered  over  the  State  where 
students  from  sparsely  settled  sections  may  obtain  the  necessary  prep- 
aration for  college  without  going  so  far  from  home  and  usually  at 
less  expense. 

2.  So  long  as  the  communities  without  high  schools  can  send  their 
young  people  to  the  State  institutions  for  their  college  preparation,, 
so  long  will  they  defer  the  establishment  of  a  local  high  school,  which 
is  essential  to  the  general  intellectual  development  of  all  people  of 
the  community. 

3.  The  small  and  ill-supported  high  schools  of  many  communiti^ 
would  be  greatly  stimulated  in  their  development  if  the  students  from 
these  communities  could  be  enrolled  in  the  nearest  school  where  the 
necessary  preparation  may  be  obtained. 

4.  The  standards  set  by  the  college"  preparatory  departments,  un- 
less maintained  at  the  maximum,  are  likely  to  be  regarded  by  the 
high  schools  as  the  ideal  college  preparation  and  thus  put  a  damper 
upon  continued  effort  toward  improvement. 

5.  The  instructors  employed  in  the  preparatory  department,  espe- 
cially at  Brookings,  could  be  used  to  relieve  a  serious  condition  of 
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overwork  on  the  part  of  the  instructors  in  some  of  the  academic 
departments  of  the  college. 

Section  7.  TRAINING  AND  EXPERIENCE  OF  FACULTY  MEMBERS. 

Figures  for  the  training  and  experience  of  faculty  members  in  the 
three  institutions  are  summarized  in  the  following  table: 

Table  103. — Training  and  experience  of  faculty  members  of  the  State  college, 
the  State  university,  and  the  State  school  of  mines. 


To- 
tal 
num- 
ber. 

Highest  degree  held. 

. 

None. 

Bache- 
lor. 

Ma^ 
ter. 

Doc- 
tor. 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6-10 

10 

Professors 

71 

5 

12 

26 

4 
0 
3 
5 

19 
X 
2 

16 

27 
4 
7 
5 

21 
0 
0 
0 

1 
0 
0 
13 

3 
0 
0 

4 

8 
0 
0 
2 

4 
0 
1 
2 

2 
0 
0 
2 

10 
2 
7 
2 

30 

3 

Assistant  professors 

4 

Instructors. 

1 

Total 

114 

12 

38 

43 

21 

14 

7 

5 

7 

4 

80 

47 

Of  the  49  instructors  at  the  university,  34  hold  the  rank  of  full 
professor,  while  3  only  hold  the  rank  of  assistant  professor.  It 
would  appear  to  have  been  the  policy  of  the  university  to  advance 
men  and  women  rapidly  to  the  highest  rank.  There  is  a  noteworthy 
lack  of  balance  between  the  number  of  full  professors  and  assistant 
professors.  Here  several  factors  are  important,  but  the  financial 
considerations  are  not  to  be  overlooked. 

About  one-third  of  the  staff  of  instructors  have  not  received  pro- 
fessional preparation  sufficient  to  secure  for  them  an  academic  degree 
above  that  represented  by  the  baccalaureate.  This  fact  indicates  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  instruction  in  the  university  is  conducted 
by  instructors  whose  university  training  is  but  slightly  superior  to 
that  of  many  of  the  students  under  their  instruction.  This  is  par- 
ticularly noticeable  in  the  case  of  full  professors,  about  one-third  of 
whom  possess  no  degree  above  the  baccalaureate.  To  a  considerable 
extent,  of  course,  certain  lacks  in  formal  collegiate  or  university 
training  are  offset  by  long  experience  in  college  teaching.  It  is  also 
true  that  many  members  of  the  staff  of  instructors  have  pursued  ad- 
vanced work  in  college  or  university  without  securing  advanced 
degrees. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  of  the  15  assistant  professors  and  instruc- 
tors 3  only  have  secured  their  highest  degree  at  institutions  other 
than  the  University  of  South  Dakota.  In  such  circumstances  there 
is  always  the  danger  of  educational  inbreeding.  The  dangers  of 
educational  inbreeding  are  also  to  be  observed  in  the  fact  that  one- 
half  of  the  total  staff  have  taught  college  classes  at  the  University 
of  South  Dakota  only. 
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On  the  whole  the  university  employs  instructors  whose  capacity 
for  college  teaching  has  been  well  attested  by  successful  experience 
extending  over  a  satisfactory  period.  Numerous  factors  render  it 
difficult  to  estimate  the  professional  attainments  and  professional 
contributicAS  exemplified  by  professi(mal  publications,  researches, 
etc.  It  would  appear  that  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  State 
university  as  a  whole  have  rendered  significant  contributions  to  the 
institution,  to  the  State,  and  to  society.  In  some  d^artments,  how« 
ever,  there  is  a  noteworthy  lack  of  such  professional  contributiiHis 
as  should  be  expected  from  members  of  the  faculty  of  a  State  uni- 
versity. Efficient  instruction  itself  postulates  productive  scholar- 
ship and  research. 

Of  the  29  full  professors  and  of  the  61  members  of  the  State 
college  faculty,  4  only  have  received  the  doctor's  degree.  Nearly 
one-half  of  the  instructing  staff  have  received  no  degree  above  bacca- 
laureate. With  due  allowance  for  other  factors  involved,  it  would 
appear  that  as  a  whole  the  faculty  of  the  State  college  is  somewhat 
below  par  with  reference  to  such  qualifications  as  may  be  indicated 
by  the  degrees  held. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  82  out  of  61  members  of  the  college 
staff  of  instruction  have  had  experience  in  college  teaching  at  the 
State  college  only.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  college  would 
benefit  from  the  presence  on  its  staff  of  a  larger  proportion  of  u\em 
and  women  who  have  had  experience  in  other  institutions  and  who, 
as  a  result  of  that  outside  experience,  might  contribute  mifdi  to 
college  ideals  and  methods.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the  maintehance 
of  present  conditions  may  lead  to  some  degree  of  educational  in- 
breeding. 

On  the  whole,  the  State  college  employs  instructors  whose  capacity 
for  college  teaching  has  been  approved  by  successful  experience  ex- 
tending over  a  period  of  years.  In  this  connection,  however,  the 
point  raised  above  should  not  be  neglected. 

Of  the  61-  members  of  the  staff,  10  only  have  made  contributions 
through  publications  within  the  past  two  years.  The  total  number 
of  publications  within  that  period  was  21.  It  would  appear  that 
members  of  the  State  college  faculty  have,  as  a  whole,  failed  to 
manifest  through  publications  that  evidence  of  research  and  pro- 
fessional interest  which  may  justly  be  expected.  Noteworthy  excep- 
tions to  the  above  statement  do  not  invalidate  the  essential  justice  of 
the  charge  for  the  faculty  as  a  whole. 

From  such  evidence  as  the  survey  committee  has  been  able  to 
secure  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  State  college  is  well 
meeting  its  obligations  as  a  land-grant  college  to  contribute  to  the 
development  of  the  agricultural  interests  of  the  Stat^.    Through  its 
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s  experiment  station,  through  its  extension  division,  and  through  the 
« individual  activities  of  members  of  the  family,  the  college  is  making 
)  significant  contributions. 
'      The  survey  conmiittee  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

(1)  As  opportunity  offers  in  the  employment  of  new  members  of 
the  instructional  staffs,  the  officers  of  the  State  university  and  of 
the  State  college  should  attempt  to  secure  men  and  women  whose 
qualifications  arc  attested  by  the  attainment  of  higher  degrees  re- 
ceived from  institutions  of  standing.  This  is  particularly  true  for 
the  State  college.    In  making  such  a  recommendation  the  committee 

*  is  well  aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  considering  advanced  degrees  as 
satisfactory  evidence  of  the  qualities  desired.  It  is  nevertheless  true 
that  advanced  degrees  are  one  of  the  few  rather  definite  indications 
that  prospective  members  of  the  faculty  have  at  least  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  secure  the  kind  of  advanced  training  which  should  be  ex- 
pected of  instructors  at  the  university  or  at  the  State  college. 

(2)  In  the  future,  officers  of  the  State  university  should  be  on 
their  guard  against  the  tendency  to  advance  faculty  members  so 
rapidly  that  the  instructional  staff  is  overbalanced  with  men  and 
women  holding  the  highest  teaching  offices  in  the  institution.  At 
present,  the  number  of  full  professors  is  out  of  proportion  to  the 
number  of  assistant  professors  and  instructors. 

(3)  Administrative  officers  of  the  State  university  and  of  the 
State  college  should  be  on  their  guard  against  the  dangers  of  educa- 
tionnl  inbreeding.  The  vitality  of  any  higher  institution  is  inti- 
mately dependent  on  the  infusion  from  without  of  new  ideals  and 
of  new  methods.  The  fact  that  more  than  one-half  of  all  instructors 
in  the  higher  institutions  of  South  Dakota  have  had  experience  in 
those  institutions  only  suggests  the  possibility  that  educational  in- 
breeding may  be  a  real  danger. 

(4)  With  notable  exceptions,  it  would  appear  that  members  of  the 
faculties  of  the  higher  institutions  of  South  Dakota  are  not  com- 
pletely fulfilling  legitimate  expectations  with  respect  to  productive 
scholarship.  The  close  relation  which  exists  between  effective  in- 
struction and  research  would  justify  the  suggestion  that  adminis- 
trative officers  encourage  research  and  contributions  by  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  instructional  staffs  (a)  by  considering  the  capacity 
for  productive  scholarship  as  one  of  the  qualifications  to  be  looked 
for  in  employing  new  faculty  members,  (b)  by  so  arranging  the 
burdens  of  teaching  that  time  and  facilities  may  be  available  for  re- 
search, (c)  by  direct  stimulation,  (d)  by  demanding  a  salary  budget 
sufficient  to  attract  men  and  women  with  the  capacity  for  extra  in- 
structional work  as  a  regular  part  of  their  employment. 
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Section  8.  THE  WORK  OF  FACULTY  MEMBERS.' 

For  the  State  university  as  a  whole  (excluding  the  college  of  music, 
not  here  considered),  the  average  number  of  semester  teaching  hours 
per  instructor  is  satisfactory.  On  the  other  hand,  the  average  num- 
ber of  student  clock  hours  per  instructor  is  low.     The  Bureau  of 

^  The  interrelation  of  many  factors  renders  difficult  tbe  measurement  of  the  Berrlces  of 
faculty  members  in  any  institution.  Few  members  of  the  faculty  perform  senrices  whidi 
are  limited  to  the  classroom  or  laboratory.  Each,  to  some  extent,  must  render  services 
on  various  committc<^  and  be  responsible  for  many  extra  classroom,  duties  necessary  for 
the  effective  administration  of  the  institution.  Furthermore,  members  of  the  faculty 
should  be  expected  to  en^a^e  in  forms  of  productive  scholarship  which  can  not  be  meaa- 
urcd  in  terms  of  teaching  hours.  In  addition,  heads  of  departments,  deans,  and  other 
instructors  who  are  responsible  for  various  forms  of  administrative  activity  must  necea-  ' 
sarUy  devote  no  small  part  of  their  time  and  energy  to  college  tasks  which  are  not  readily 
susceptible  to  ordinary  measurement.  For  these  reasons  the  services  of  any  instructor 
must  be  considered  as  including  not  only  his  worlc  in  class  activities  involving  direct 
instruction  but  also  his  work  In  various  forms  of  administrative  activities. 

The  actual  amount  of  time  expended  by  any.  instructor  In  classroom  or  laboratory  is 
easily  measured.  Here  again,  however,  a  number  of  variable  factors  enter,  serving  to 
render  interpretation  and  evaluation*  difficult.  Obviously  the  enorpy  and  time  demanded 
of  different  Instructors  in  connection  with  the  work  of  Instruction  differ  in  many  ways, 
in  the  number  of  students  under  instruction.  In  the  charcter  of  the  prepartion  necessary 
for  any  single  class  meeting,  in  the  labor  entailed  in  the  correction  of  papers,  themes, 
exercises,  reports,  conferences,  etc.  It  Is  obvious,  therefore,  that  no  single  measure  can 
give  a  complete  indication  of  the  services  rendered  by  various  instructors. 

students'  programs  of  work  are  commonly  estimated  In  terms  of  "  credit  hours.*'  Ordi- 
narily this  is  the  same  as  a  "  semester  hour,"  which  means  one  hour  of  work  per  week 
for  a  half  year.  The  hasis  of  the  measurement  is  the  lecture  or  recitation  period,  with 
its  accompanying  amount  of  preparation.  Usually  two  or  three  hours  of  laboratory  or 
field  work  are  considered  as  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  recitation,  quiz,  or  lecture.  This 
is  on  the  assumption  that  every  recitation,  quiz,  or  lectuj^  presupposes  about  two  hoars 
spent  in  preparation,  while  laboratory  or  field  work  commonly  requires  little  or  no  pre- 
vious preparation  by  the  student. 

In  measuring  the  instructional  work  of  faculty  members  two  methods  tmsf  wtil  be 
employed,  either  supplementing  the  other  as  an  Indication  of  the  amount  of  acrvieB  per- 
formed. One  of  these  methods  uses  the  number  of  hours  spent  by  the  insttmetHr  In  the 
classroom  or  la)>oratory  as  the  unit,  assuming  that  two  hours  of  work  in  the  Aihoratory 
are  approximately  equivalent  to  one  hour  of  lecture,  quiz,  or  recitation.  This  unit,  there- 
fore, is  essentially  the  same  as  the  "  credit  hour.'*  For  convenience  It  may  be  called  the 
"  semester  teaching  hour."  However,  when  this  unit  is  the  only  unit  of  measurement 
applied  a  wide  margin  of  error  is  possible  in  many  cases.  For  instance,  an  instructor  In 
Greek  may  give  four  courses,  each  meeting  three  class  hours  per  week  for  a  half  year. 
His  total  semester  teaching  hours  would  then  be  12.  His  colleague  in  Bngliah  depart- 
ment may  give  four  courses,  likewise  meeting  three  times  per  week  each,  with  a  total  of 
12  semester  teaching  hours.  If,  however,  the  enrollments  in  the  Greek  courses  are  3,  2, 
4,  and  5  students,  respectively,  and  the  enrollments  in  the  English  courses  are  50,  28,  35, 
and  40  students,  it  is  clear  that  the  teaching  load  of  the  English  teacher  is  much  heavier 
than  that  of  his  colleague  in  the  Greek  department,  especially  with  the  extra  classroom 
work  involved  in  the  correction  of  written  work. 

The  second  method  available  for  the  measurement  of  instructors'  teaching  loads  is  the 
"  student  clock  hour."  It  may  be  described  thus :  One  student  under  instruction  in  lec- 
ture, quiz,  recitation,  or  laboratory  work  for  at  least  60  minutes  net  represents  one 
student  clock  hour.  Twenty  students  in  one  class  which  meets  one  50-minute  period  per 
week  for  one  semester  would  give  a  total  of  20  student  clock  hours.  If  that  same  class 
meets  three  times  per  week  the  number  of  student  clock  hours  would  be  60.  It  will  be 
noted  that  with  this  unit  one  period  spent  by  the  teacher  in  laboratory  work  or  field 
work  counts  equally  with  one  period  spent  in  lecture,  quiz,  or  recitation.  Doubtless  in 
some  cases  the  teacher's  burden  in  Iftboratory  work  is  less  than  in  classroom  work.  In 
other  cases  the  arrangement  of  apparatus  and  planning  of  the  work  necessitates  f&lly  as 
much  labor  and  time  as  might  be  spent  by  the  Instructor  In  connection  with  a  lecture  or 
recitation  period.  It  should  be  obvious  that  the  relation  between  classroom  and  labora- 
tory work  for  the  teacher  is  far  different  from  that  for  the  student. 

The  use  of  the  semester  teaching  hour  as  the  only  unit,  or  the  use  of  the  student  clock 
hour  as  the  sole  unit,  might  well  lead  to  very  false  estimates  of  the  services  perform<>d 
by  different  instructors.  Either  may  well  serve  as  a  cross  check  on  the  other.  Honce. 
in  this  investigation,  both  units  were  employed. 
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Education  has  previonsly  suggested  that  in  an  institution  where 
research  work  is  to  be  encouraged  and  expected,  it  is  reasonable  to 
expect  also  a  departmental  average  of  250  student  clock  hours  for 
each  instructor  per  semester.  This  would  be  the  equivalent  of  10 
semester  teaching  hours  per  instructor  with  classes  averaging  25 
students  each — ^a  reasonable  working  standard.  In  a  college  where 
the  greater  part  of  the  work  of  instruction  is  limited  to  undergrad- 
uate work,  an  average  of  300  student  clock  hours  per  semester  for 
each  instructor  would  not  appear  to  be  excessive.  This  would  be  the 
equivalent  of  12  semester  teaching  hours  per  instructor  with  classes 
averaging  25  students  each.  The  average  number  of  teaching  hours 
for  an  insti-uctor  per  semjester  is  about  13  for  the  university  as  a 
whole,  while  the  average  number  of  semester  clock  hours  per  instruc- 
tor is  only  219.  Here  is  further  evidence  of  the  fact,  noted  elsewhere 
in  this  chapter,  that  there  is  an  excessive  number  of  small  classes 
in  the  university.  The  existing  situation  calls  for  the  attention  of 
administrative  officers. 

In  the  college  of  engineering  there  is  found  an  excessive  burden  of 
semester  teaching  hours  per  instructor  combined  with  a  low  number 
of  semester  student  clock  hours  per  instructor.  This  is  due  to  an 
excessive  number  of  small  classes,  which  in  turn  is  due  to  the  policy 
of  duplication  in  engineering  courses  permitted  by  the  regents  of 
education.  In  the  college  of  law  the  situation  is  satisfactory.  In  the 
college,  of  medicine  the  average  number  of  semester  teaching  hours 
is  excessive,  while  the  number  of  semester  student  clock  hours  is  some- 
what below  standard.  This  situation  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  college  of  medicine  is  in  a  stage  of  development,  perhaps  even  of 
experimentation,  and  in  part  to  the  fact  that  its  special' character  as 
a  very  complex  professional  department  places  it  in  a  category  some- 
what different  from  other  departments  of  the  university.  Means 
should  be  taken  to  reduce  somewhat  the  present  excessive  burdens  of 
instruction  imposed  on  the  force  of  instruction  in  this  department. 

In  the  college  of  arts  and  sciiences  the  number  of  semester  teaching 
hours  per  instructor  is  satisfactory,  while  the  number  of  semester 
student  clock  honvs  is  excessively  low.  Here  in  particular  there  is 
need  for  administrative  recognition  of  the  deleterious  effects  of  a 
large  number  of  small  classes.  While  the  average  teaching  load  for 
instructors  in  the  college  of  arts  and  sciences  is  not  excessively  heavy, 
in  some  departments  there  is  evidence  that  the  teaching  burden  of 
certain  instructors  should  be  reduced  at  once.  An  instance  is  found 
in  the  case  of  the  assistant  professor  of  English,  who  in  1916-17 
had  21  hours  of  classroom  work  in  each  semester  and  whose  burden 
of  student  clock  hours  was  469  during  the  first  semester  and  388  dur- 
ing the  second  semester.  During  the  first  semester  the  number  of  his 
student  clock  hours  was  equal  to  the  combined  student  clock  hours 
7g888'*^18 ^19 
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of  the  professor  (and  dean)  of  economics,  the  professor  of  fine  arts, 
the  professor  of  Greek,  the  professor  of  Latin,  and  the  professor  of 
civil  engineering.  His  combined  student  clock  hours  for  both  semes- 
ters were  more  than  the  total  combined  student  clock  hours  of  the 
professor  of  economics,  the  professor  of  fine  arts,  the  professor  of 
Greek,  the  professor  of  journalism,  the  professor  of  Latin,  and  the 
professor  of  mathematics. 

In  several  cases  there  is  evidence  of  an  excessive  number  of  semester 
teaching  hours  combined  with  a  relatively  small  number  of  semester 
student  clock  houra  Instances  may  be  found  in  the  cases  of  the  pro- 
fessor of  English,  the  instructor  in  English,  the  professor  of  Greek, 
the  professor  of  history  and  political  science  (second  semester) ,  and 
the  professor  of  Latin. 

For  the  State  college  as  a  whole  the  average  number  of  teaching 
hours  per  instructor  and  the  avwage  number  of  student  clock  hours 
per  instructor  are  not  excessive. 

In  some  eases  the  burden  of  teaching  is  apparently  excessive.  This 
^ould  appear  to  be  the  case  for  the  associate  professor  of  agronomy, 
of  whose  time  only  five-elevenths  is  supposed  to  be  devoted  to  instruc- 
tion. During  the  first  semester  his  burden  of  teaching  hours  was  17 
and  his  burden  of  student  clock  hours  338.  This  would  also  appear 
to  be  true  of  the  professor  of  botany,  whose  total  student  clock  hours 
were  430  for  the  first  semester  and  378  for  tjj^e  second  semester.  The 
abnormally  heavy  program  of  the  associate  professor  of  chemistry 
and  of  the  assistant  professor  of  chemistry  may  be  explained  in  part, 
but  not  wholly,  by  the  absence  on  leave  of  the  professor  of  ch^nistry 
during  the  second  semester.  Likew^ise  the  excessively  heavy  burden 
of  the  instructor  of  pharmacy  during  the  second  semester  may  be  ex- 
]>Iained  by  the  death  of  the  professor  of  pharmacy.  Hie  burden  of 
the  professor  of  English  was  excessively  heavy  during  the  first 
^mester. 

The  effect  of  small  classes  is  to  be  noted  in  civil  engineering,  eleo- 
trical  engineering,  and  experimental  engineering,  where  the  relatively 
large  burden  of  teaching  hours  is  accompanied  by  a  relatively  small 
burden  of  student  clock  hours  in  civil  and  electrical  engineering. 
This  has  its  bearing  on  the  problem  of  duplication  in  engineering 
<;ourses  elsewhere  discussed. 

The  excessive  programs  of  work  carried  by  some  instructors  are 
illustrated  by  the  following:  During  the  first  semester  the  professor  of 
civil  engineei-ing  provided  12  periods  of  recitation  or  lecture  and  36 
periods  of  laboratory  work  in  addition  to  some  instruction  in  tlie 
preparatory  school.  During  the  second  semester  the  professor  of 
metallurgy  provided  18  periods  of  recitation  or  lecture  and  21  periods 
of  laboratory  work.  During  the  same  semester  the  professor  of 
geology  and  mineralogy  provided  17  periods  of  recitation  or  lecture 
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and  19.5  periods  of  laboratory  work  in  addition  to  some  preparatwy- 
echool  instruction.    Such  programs  as  these  are  totally  indefensible. 

Smrmwry. — On  the  whole  the  number  of  teaching  hours  per  in- 
structor in  the  collegiate  institutions  of  the  State  is  generally  satis- 
factory, though  important  exceptions  are  numerous  and  considerable 
variability  is  found.  The  attention  of  administrative  officers  is  called 
to  all  instructors*  programs  which  show  semester  teaching  hours  above 
a  standard  of  15.  From  the  figures  presented  it  is  clear  that  in 
general  the  number  of  student  clock  hours  is  in  general  rather  low, 
though  here  again  variability  is  found,  and  in  many  individual  cases 
noteworthy  departures  from  a  reasonable  standard  are  to  be  observed. 
The  attention  of  administrative  officers  is  called  to  wide  variations 
from  the  standard  as  shown  by  the  tables  given  above. 

Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that  in  many  cases,  and  in  the 
averages  for  institutions,  satisfactory  or  even  excessively  high  teach- 
ing-hour burdens  are  accompanied  by  excessively  low  student  clock- 
hour  burdens.  This  is,  in  many  cases,  at  least,  due  to  the  large  num- 
ber of  courses  enrolling  few  students.  The  remedy  in  some  of  these 
cases  will  doubtless  be  found  in  the  exercise  of  greater  care  in  the 
offering  and  giving  of  courses  enrolling  few  students. 

On  the  basis  of  the  data  available,  the  survey  committee  feels  justi- 
fied in  making  the  following  recommendations : 

(1)  A  working  standard  should  be  adopted  for  teachers'  programs 
of  instruction.  The  committee  suggests  that  the  number  of  teaching 
hours  per  semester  for  an  instructor  on  full  time  for  instructional 
purposes  be  set  at  not  more  than  15  and  that  the  number  of  student 
clock  hours  per  semester  for  an  instructor  be  set  at  between  250  and 
300,  according  to  the  nature  of  his  work. 

(2)  Excessive  teaching  programs  at  present  found  should  be  re- 
duced. Officers  should  make  a  careful  investigation  of  instructors' 
programs  at  least  twice  a  year  for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  any  un- 
necessarily great  variability. 

Section  9.  SALARIES. 

The  primary  factor  determining  the  salaries  to  be  paid  to  faculty 
members  in  any  institution  is  the  maintenance  of  a  sound  educational 
policy.  In  the  long  run  the  quality  of  instruction  is  vitally  affected 
by  the  salaries  paid.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  payment  of  good 
salaries  will  attract  and  retain  good  instructora  Other  things  being 
equal,  the  payment  of  low  salaries  sooner  or  later  will  prevent  good 
instructors  from  joining  the  faculty  or  will  lead  such  good  instruc- 
tors as  may  be  secured  to  consider  the  institution  merely  a  stepping 
stone  to  more  remunerative  positions  in  other  institutions. 
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jSalarfes  in  other  universities  and  colleges, — The  following  are  the 
maximum  and  minimum  salaries  paid  to  faculty  members  of  various 
grades  in  different  colleges  and  universities  throughout  the  country : 

Table  104. — Average  maximum  and  minimum  salaries  in  90  State  colleges  and 

univer*siti€S  in  1915-16, 


Positions. 


Under  26.    26  to  50.     51  to  100.  101  to  200.  OveT200. 


Sizeoffiiciilty. 


President  1 

Deans,  maximum 

Deans,  minimum 

Professors,  maximum 

Professors,  minimum , 

Associate  professors,  maximum. 
Associate  professors,  minimum. . 
Assistant  professor?,  maximum. 
Assistant  professors,  minimum. . 


$3,828 
2,0S0 
2,0S0 
2,423 
1,742 
1,780 
1,367 
1,514 
1,350 


$4,578 
2,969 
2,238 
2,300 
1,776 
1,825 
1,650 
1,658 
1,383 


$5,023 
3,054 
2,409 
2,645 
1,879 
1,922 
1,691 
1,638 
1,314 


$5,933 
3,100 
2,418 
2,770 
1,883 
2,043 
1,700 
1,750 
1,305 


$8,139 
5,128 
3,147 
4,189 
2,256 
2,530 
1,750 
2,303 
1,469 


1  In  the  majority  of  cases  the  president's  house  is  also  provided. 

When  figures  for  the  State  college  and  for  the  State  university  in 
South  Dakota  are  compared  with  figures  for  other  institutions  of 
somewhat  similar  character  it  appears  that,  while  the  maximum  sal- 
aries are  not  notably  low,  the  minimum  salaries  are  distinctly  low 
and  the  number  of  professors,  associate  professors,  and  assistant  pro- 
fessors receiving  low  salaries  is  great.  With- the  exception  of  a  few 
faculty  members  (who,  for  the  most  part,  occupy  also  administrativo 
offices  or  have  other  duties  in  addition  to  tlieir  instructional  duties) , 
instructors  at  the  collegiate  institutions  of  South  Dakota  receive 
salaries  quite  inadequate,  whether  viewed  from  the  standpoint  of 
conditions  peculiar  to  South  Dakota  or  from  the  standpoint  of  com- 
parison with  other  institutions  of  the  same  character.  This  is,  of 
course,  particularly  true  for  the  State  school  of  mines. 

At  present  all  three  institutions  are  fortunate  in  having  a  rela- 
tively large  number  of  faculty  members  whose  long  and  efficient 
service  to  their  respective  institutions  is  neither  determined  nor 
measured  by  purely  financial  considerations.  However,  in  the  nat- 
ural course  of  events  new  instructors  must  be  added  to  the  staffs  in. 
order  to  replace  those  whose  services  are  terminated  and  to  provide 
for  developments  inevitable  in  the  growth  of  the  institutions.  Un- 
less the  salary  schedules  are  materially  raised  in  the  near  future  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  can  not  hope  to  attract  or  retain  efficient 
instructors.  In  fact,  the  State  imiversity  and  State  college  already 
feel  their  inability  under  present  conditions  to  compete  with  other 
institutions  of  the  same  rank.  The  State  can  not  afford  to  engage 
inferior  instructors  or  to  permit  its  collegiate  institutions  to  become 
merely  convenient  stations  where  promising  young  men  and  women 
may  gain  their  experience  in  college  teaching,  only  to  devote  their 
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years  of  productive  teaching  and  scholarship  to  other  institution^ 
which  pay  better  salaries.  In  raising  the  general  schedule  for  col- 
legiate instructors  the  State  would  perform  not  an  altruistic  service 
to  college  instructors,  but  a  service  to  itself.  The  primary  considera- 
tion for  the  State  is  in  the  problem  of  its  own  interests. 

In  connection  with  the  problem  of  salaries  at  the  State  university 
it  is  worthy  of  note  that  successive  presidents  of  the  institution 
repeatedly  called  attention  to  the  necessity  of  increases  if  the  work 
of  the  university  is  to  be  rendered  effective.  But  in  spite  of  some 
increases  in  salaries  at  the  State  university  within  the  past  few  years, 
the  salary  schedule  as  a  whole  is  far  too  low  to  secure  or  retain  men 
and  women  equipped  for  the  work  which  should  be  expected  in  a 
State  university.  In  this  connection  it  is  worthy  of  more  than  pass- 
ing interest  that  budget  estimates  at  the  State  university  have  always 
passed  through  a  double  "paring  down"  process.  This  is  clear 
from  the  figures  presented  in  the  following  table : 

Table  105. — Salary  estimates,  rccoinmendatifms,  appropriations^  and  payments 

at  the  State  university. 


College  year. 


Recom- 
menda- 
tions by 

the 
president. 


Recom- 
menda- 
tions by 

the 
regents. 


Actually 
disbursed 

for 
salaries.1 


1906-7... 
1907-8... 
1908-9. . 
1909-10. 
1910-U. 
1911-12. 
1912-13. 
191^14.. 
1914-15.. 
191S-16.. 
1916-17.. 
1917-18.. 
1918-19.. 


$45,000 
50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
65,000 
65,000 
80,000 
80,000 
90,000 
90,000 
110,000 
110,000 
120,000 
120,000 


1  $45, 000 
8  50,000 
50,000 
60,000 
60,000 
60,000 
70,000 
70,000 
80,000 
80,000 
90,000 
90,000 
110,000 
110,000 


$40,000 
40,000 
45,000 
45,000 
55,000 
55,000 
6o,000 
63,000 
70,000 
70,000 
78,000 
82,600 
93,000 
97,000 


$47,398 
48,204 
55,762 
55,364 
63,107 
68,716 
74  936 
82,332 
96,363 
91,686 

108,858 


>  Appropriations,  phis  tuition  fees  and  other  "local  funds.''  -rt 

s  Revision  by  regents  at  the  request  of  the  legislature  reduced  these  two  recommendations  to  $43,000 
each. 

It  would  appear  that  the  regents  of  education  had  adopted  the 
vicious  policy  of  reducing  the  president's  estimates  by  approximately 
10  per  cent  and  that  the  legislature  had  adopted  the  further  vicious 
policy  of  reducing  by  approximately  10  pei*  cent  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  board  which  it  itself  has  established  to  examine  the 
needs  of  the  institution.  The  double  "  paring-down "  policy  can 
have  no  justification. 

Study  of  the  salary  figures  for  the  State  school  of  mines  shows 
that  the  salaries  paid  to  full  professors  are  approximately  the  sala- 
ries paid  to  fairly  good  high-school  teachers.  The  principal  of 
the  Sioux  Falls  High  School  receives  a  salary  of  $3,100.    The  presi- 
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dent  of  the  State  school  of  mines  receives  a  salary  of  $3,000^  The 
average  salary  of  the  eight  highest-salaried  teachers  in  the  Sioux 
Falls  High  School  is  $1,556,  The  average  salary  of  the  eight  full 
professors  at  the  State  school  of  mines  is  $1,590. 

Summary. — Certain  important  conclusions  may  be  drawn  concern- 
ing the  salary  schedules' of  the  three  institutions  under  consideration: 

(1)  With  relatively  few  exceptions  the  salaries  paid  to  faculty 
members  in  the  State  university,  the  State  college,  and  the  State 
school  of  mines  are  low — so  low  that  the  efficiency  of  instruction  is 
seriously  imperiled. 

(2)  With  an  average  salary  of  $2,000  and  a  standard  teaching 
program  of  500  to  600  student  clock  hours  per  week  for  both 
semesters  combined  (250  to  300  per  week  per  semester),  an  average 
cost  of  instruction  per  student  clock  hour  would  be  between  $3  and 
$4  for  salaries.  Where  salary  costs  rise  above  that  figure  one  may 
expect  to  find — (a)  too  few  classes  taught,  (6)  small  enrollments  in 
classes,  or  {c)  unusually  high  salaries  paid.  Where  salary  costs  fall 
below  those  figures  one  may  expect  to  fijid  (a)  teaching  program  too 
heavy,  (6)  overlarge  classes,  or  {c)  low  salaries. 

(3)  The  machinery  whereby  salary  budgets  are  determined  is 
faulty.  The  best  educational  interests  of  the  State  are  not  con- 
served when  a  double  "paring-down"  process  is  performed  by  the 
regent's  of  education  and  the  legislature.  Salary  costs  do  not  fall 
within  the  same  category  in  this  respect  as  do  expenditures  for  build- 
ings, etc.  Definite  salaries  should  be  set  for  positions  of  rank  from 
assistant  professor  up  and  the  budget  therefor  fixed  accordingly. 
It  is  beneath  the  dignity  of  the  State  to  bargain  with  individuals 
concerning  the  salaries  to  be  paid  for  professional  work. 

On  the  basis  of  its  investigation  the  survey  committee  makes  the 
following  recommendations  designed  to  remedy  the  defects  con- 
sidered above. 

(1)  Tlie  establishment  of  a  salary  schedule  for  faculty  members  of 
rank  from  assistant  professor  to  dean.  An  average  of  $2,000  per 
department  should  be  considered  as  a  reasonable  mean.  The  mini- 
mum salary  for  dean  or  other  officer  performing  similar  duties  should 
be  set  at  $3,000.  The  minimum  salary  for  a  full  professor  should  be 
set  at  not  less  than  $2^500.  The  minimum  salary  for  an  associate 
professor  or  an  assistant  professor  should  be  set  at  not  less  than 
$2,000. 

(2)  In  each  case  where  the  salary  cost  per  student  clock  hour  is 
more  than  $4  per  department  the  administrative  officers  of  the  in- 
stitution should  determine  whether  that  excessive  cost  is  due  {a)  to 
excessively  high  salaries,  (J)  to  deficient  teaching  programs,  {c)  to 
an  excessively  large  number  of  classes  with  small  enrollments,  or 
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{d)  to  some  factor  peculiar  to  the  particular  work.    Efficient  ad- 
ministration can  well  remedy  some  of  the  defects  thus  disclosed. 

(3)  In  each  case  where  the  salary  cost  per  student  clock  hour  is 
less  than  $3  per  department  the  administrative  officers  of  the  institu- 
tion should  determine  whether  that  excessively  low  cost  is  due  (a)  to 
teaching  programs  which  are  excessively  heavy,  (6)  overlarge 
classes,  (c)  excessively  low  salaries.  Certain  defects  in  the  present 
situation  may  readily  be  corrected. 

(4)  The  legislature  should  cease  to  place  the  salary  budgets  of  the 
three  institutions  in  the  same  category  with  financial  budgets  in- 
volving buildings,  new  ventures,  or  even  equipment  and  maintenance. 
Neglect  to  appropriate  desired  money  for  buildings,  expansion,  even 
maintenance  and  equipment  creates  but  temporary  loss.  Parsimony 
in  salaries  is  more  serious  and  frequently  leads  to  permanent  injury 
to  the  institution.  Expenditures  for  material  equipment,  for  main- 
tenance, for  expansions  in  the  work  of  the  institutions,  or  for  build- 
ings and  land  may  be  somewhat  irregular  without  serious  and  last- 
ing damage  being  done.  Salaries,  on  the  other  hand,  must  from 
their  very  nature  be  essentially  regular  in  maintenance  and  increase. 
The  legislature  would  do  well  to  encourage  a  settled  salary  policy 
in  the  various  institutions,  even  with  the  expectation  that  that  policy 
must  change  as  conditions  change. 

Section  10.  THE  COST  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION. 

South  Dakota  ranks  seventeenth  among  the  48  States  on  the  basis 
of  the  amount  spent  on  higher  education  for  each  thousand  dollars 
of  wealth.  Compared  with  two  western  States  having  ^pproxi-  ^ 
mately  the  same  population.  South  Dakota  spent  for  the  year  given 
in  the  census  report  about  7  per  cent  more  than  Oregon  and  15  per 
cent  more  than  North  Dakota,  although  recognition  should  be  made 
of  the  variable  factors  which  enter  into  these  comparisons. 

South  Dakota  ranks  sixteenth  on  the  basis  of  per  capita  receipts  of 
higher  educational  institutions,  including  normal  schools.  But  the 
per  capita  receipts  of  South  Dakota  are  considerably  less  than  those 
of  the  States  mentioned  above,  Oregon  and  North  Dakota  exceeding 
South  Dakota  by  11  per^ient  and,  32  per  cent,  respectively. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  liberality  of  the  taxpayers  in  sup- 
porting the  educ&tional  work  of  the  State,  there  is  good  reason  to  '•?- 
lieve  that  a  much  greater  liberality  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
reach  the  highest  standards  of  education  which  are  in  demand  by 
wealthy  and  rapidly  growing  States.  Attention  is  also  called  to  the 
fact  that  Iowa  and  Minnesota,  States  with  much  greater  population 
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and  wealth  than  South  Dakota,  are  spending  from  4  to  21  per  cent 
more  per  capita. 

Per  capita  costs  of  higher  ediufotion. — ^Tables  106  and  107  show 
the  cost  per  student  at  the  State  institutions  of  South  Dakota  in 
comparison  with  those  of  Washington,  Iowa,  Nevada,  and  Arizona. 

Table  106. — Comparative  per  capita  cost  of  higher  education  in  the  States  of 
Washington,  Iowa,  Nevada,  Arizona,  and  South  Dakota, 

(Based  on  the  average  enroUraent.) 


Washington. 


19ia-14 


State 
university. 


State 
college. 


Iowa. 


1913-14 


State 
university. 


State 
college. 


Teadiers' 
ooUege. 


Number  of  students  enrolled  In  first 
semester 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  second 
semester 

Total  enrollment 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 

Total  operating;  expenses,  excluding 
summer  schocd 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance. 


Number  of  students  enrolled  in  first 
semester 

Number  of  students  entolled  in  second 
semester 

Total  enrollment 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 

Total  operating  expenses,  excluding 
summer  school 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance. 


2,263 

2,373 
4,636 
2,318 

S517.505.00 
1223.49 


947 

972 
1,919 
959.5 

1343.865.00 
1358.37 


2,343 

2,235 
4,580 
2,299 

1629.009.24 
$275.00 


2,292 

2,207 
4,550 
2,279 

1616.654.33 
1270.00 


» 1,297 

1,245 
8,926 
1,309 

020,018.22 

Ilea  00 


1914-15 


1914-15 


2,724 

2,645 

6,369 

2,684.5 

S517,505.00 
1192.77 


1,013 

956 
1,969 
984. 5 

1285.299.00 
1289.79 


2,410 

2,303 
4,719 
2,360 

$648,195.10 
$274.50 


2,522 

2,407 
4,989 
2,495 

$677,146.68 
$271.00 


148S 
1,366 
4,2S7 
1,419 

$241,007.52 
$17a00 


Nevada. 


1914-15 


Arizona. 


1915-16 


State 
university. 


State 
tmiversity. 


South  DakolA. 


1915-16 


State 
university. 


State 
college. 


School 
of  mines. 


Number  of  students  enrolled  in  first 
semester 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  second 
semester 

Total  enrollment 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 

Total  operating  expenses,  excluding 
summer  school 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance. 

Number  of  students  enrolled  in  first 
semester 

Number  of  students  emrolled  in  second 
semester 

Total  enrollment 

Average  attendance  for  the  year 

Total  operating  expenses,  excluduig 
summer  school 

Cost  per  student  of  average  attendance. 

1  Terms. 


310 

316 
626 
313 

$138,717.96 
$443.18 


403 


<413 

$165,510.90 
$400.73 


558 

505 

1,063 

531 

$144,078.07 
$271.30 


358 

$158,955.00 
$441.21 


67 

62 
129 
65 

$36,680.51 
$564.32 


191M6 


1916-17 


328 

331 

659 

329.5 

$172,254.23 
$622.77 


631 

622 

1,258 

626 

$151,050.00 
$241.29 


365 

$170,947.71 
$468.35 


116 

78 
194 
97 

$33,961.57 
$350.13 


>  Registrar. 
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Table  106  gives  in  detail  the  enrollment,  average  attendance,  total 
operating  expenses,  excluding  those  of  the  summer  school,  and  the 
cost  per  student  based  on  the  average  attendance  for  two  successive 
years.  Although  a  number  of  the  surveys  were  made  a  year  or  two 
before  that  of  South  Dakota,  this  difference  probably  does  not 
seriously  detract  from  the  value  of  the  comparisons.  Table  107  com- 
pares in  minimum  and  maximum  order  the  costs  for  each  year  of 
the  two  included  in  the  sur\^ey  of  all  the^  State  institutions  under 
discussion.  The  median  cost  is  also  indicated.  Table  108  compares 
the  average  cost  based  on  the  two  years  and  shows  the  relative  po- 
sition of  each  institution  in  the  minimum  and  maximum  order. 
Special  attention  is  called  to  the  position  of  the  State  college  and  the 
school  of  mines  as  shown  in  these  tables. 

Table  107. — Per  capital  costs  of  instruction  in  the  institutions  surveyed  hy  the 
Bureau  of  Education,  givivg  each  year  in  minimumrmaximum  order, 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  CoUege,  1913-14 $168. 00 

Iowa  State  Teachers'  College,  1914-15 170.00 

Washington  State  University,  1914-15 192.77 

Washington  State  University,  1913-14 223.49 

South  Dakota  State  University,  1916-17 241.29 

Iowa  State  College,  1913-14 ^  270.00 

Iowa  State  College,  1914-15 271.00 

South  Dakota  State  University,  1915-16 271.  30 

Iowa  State  University,  1914-15 274.50 

Iowa  State  University,  1913-14 275.00 

Washington  State  College,  1914-15 289.79 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  1916-17 350. 12 

Washington  State  College,  1913-14 358.37 

Arizona  State  University,  1915-16 400.73 

South  Dakota  State  College,  1915-16 441.21 

Nevada  State  University,  1914-15 443.18 

South  Dakota  State  College,  1916-17 468.35 

Nevada  State  University,  1915-16 522.77 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines,  1915-16 564.32 

Median 275.  00 
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Table  108. — The  per  capita  cofits  based  on  the  average  of  the  tico  years  included 

in  eaeh  survey.^ 

lawa  State  Teachers'  College.  1913-15 $160.00 

Washington  State  University.  1913-15 208.13 

South  Dakota  State  University,  19ir)-17 256.29 

Iowa  State  College,  1913-15 270.50 

Iowa  State  University,  1913-15 274.  75 

Washington  State  College,  1913-15 324.06 

Arizona  State  University.  1915-16 400.73 

South  Dakota  State  College.  191^17 454.78 

South  Dakota  State  School  of  Mines.  1915-17 457.22 

Nevada  State  University,  1914-16 482.97 

Suggested  basis  of  comparing  costs. — A  study  of  the*  accompanying 
tables  shows  that  the  per  capita  costs  of  the  State  college  and  the 
State  school  of  mines  are  very  high.  While  it  is  impossible  to  de- 
termine arbitrarily  what  the  per  capita  cost  should  be,  it  is  suggested 
that  in  the  light  of  previous  sur\'eys  the  cost  figure  for  a  university 
of  recognized  standards,  such  as  the  Iowa  State  University,  may  be 
made  a  suitable  basis  of  comparison.  This  figure,  $275,  which  also 
happens  to-be  the  median  cost,  as  shown  in  Table  107,  may  be  used 
in  comparing  costs  for  the  years  1915-1917,  and  is  one  that  is  also 
in  harmony  with  the  cost  figures  suggested  by  the  Bureau*  of  Edu- 
cation in  its  previous  surveys. 

Institutions  compared. — If  the  average  cost  per  student  at  the 
university  were  $275,  the  total  expenses  would  be  $169,036.46;  they 
now  are  $147,568.83,  or  12.7  per  cent  \es&  than  the  suggested  standard. 

If  the  average  cost  per  student  at  the  State  school  of  mines  were 
$275,  the  total  expenses  would  be  $21,406.64;  they  are  now  $35,321.05, 
or  65  per  cent  more  than  the  suggested  standard. 

According  to  Table  108  the  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  at  the 
State  university  (based  on  the  average  of  two  years)  is  $14.21  less 
than  that  of  the  Iowa  State  University;  the  per  capita  cost  at  the 
State  college  is  $183.72  more  than  that  of  the  Iowa  State  College, 
$198.48  more  than  that  of  South  Dakota  State  University,  and 
$276.76  more  than  that  of  the  Iowa  State  University.  The  cost  at 
the  school  of  mines  is  approximately  the  same. 

Observations  arid  conclusions, — The  foregoing  data  go  to  show 
that  the  university  is  the  only  State  institution  of  higher  education 
which  is  operated  at  a  figure  below  the  suggested  standard.     It  is 

1  Arizona  Includes  one  year's  report  only. 
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therefore  possible  to  incur  additional  expense  of  about  $20,000  an- 
nually for  the  needs  of  the  university,  whether  it  be  for  increased 
salaries,  as  brought  out  in  another  section,  or  for  other  purposes, 
without  going  beyond  the  suggested  standard. 

While  it  is  only  fair  to  recognize  that  technical  institutions  sucii 
as  the  State  college  and  the  State  sch«ol  of  mines  may  reasonably 
expect  a  higher  per  capita  cost  of  instruction  than  at  the  State 
university,  yet  it  is  apparent  that  the  State  of  South  Dakota  is  not 
getting,  nor  is  it  as  yet  in  a  position  to  get,  full  value  for  the  money 
expended  at  these  institutions  under  their  existing  organizations. 

If  the  plan  for  consolidation  should  be  accepted,  not  only  a  reason- 
able reduction  in  general  overhead  expense  would  result,  but  there 
would  be  the  release  annually  of  from  $50,000  to  $60,000,  which  could 
be  used  to  excellent  advantage  in  increasing  salaries,  improving  the 
institutional  equipment,  and  general  upkeep. 

If  consolidation  is  not  considered  advisable,  the  organization  of 

the  curricula  at  the  State  college  and  the  State  school  of  mines,  in 

harmony  with  the  recommendations  respecting  major  and  service 

lines,  will  doubtless  effect  a  large  reduction  in  the  $70,000  to  $80,000, 

'  which  is  the  excess  above  a  total  operating  expense  based  on  a  median 

^  per  capita  cost  of  $275. 

Section  ii.  SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS  RELATING  TO  HIGHER 
P,  EDUCATION. 

The  primary  reconmvendatioTi  of  the  comrmftee  involves  the  con- 
^'  solidation  and  reestahliahment  in  a'  central  location  of  all  three 
^'  higher  institutions  and  the  establishment^  poss^ibly  at  the  abandoned 
''  sites  J  of  three  junior  colleges  under  the  direction  of  the  consolidated 
tiniversity.  If  the  State  accepts  such  a  policy^  all  dificulties  of 
^^^  duplication  disappear,  If^  on  the  other  hand^^  it  is  not  willing  to 
^'"  adopt  such  a  policy^  it  will  he  necessary  to  assign  special  fields  to  the 
'  ^  ^various  instittitions  and  to  suggest  certain  modifications  in  organiza- 
^^'  tion.  In  view  of  such  imeertainty  the  convm,ittee  presents  the  follow- 
•^        ing  substitute  reconi7n<'ndatio)is : 

^'  1.  The  instruction  in  engineering  now  offered  at  the  school  of  mines 

should  be  transferred  to  the  State  college.  In  place  of  the  present 
p'-  school  there  should  be  established  a  junior  college  under  the  general 
t^        direction  of  the  State  university. 

iar^  2.  The  .principle  of  major  and  service  lines  should  be  applied  to 

■^  higher  education  in  the  State  as  follows:  Major  lines  at  the  State 
university  should  include  liberal  arts,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  com- 
merce, music,  art,  and  the  training  of  school  executives,  school 
administrators,  and  secondary  school  teachers  other  than  those  of 
agricultural,  home  economics,  and  industrial  subjects. 
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Major  lines  at  the  State  college  should  include  agriculture  and  its 
related  fields,  home  economi<;s,  engineering,  mining  and  metallurgy, 
and  the  training,  of  secondary  school  teachers  and  general  super- 
visors in  these  subjects. 

3.  Until  conditions  warrant  it,  graduate  instruction  in  advance  of 
the  master's  degree  should  not  be  offered  at  either  institution. 

4.  Secondary  instruction  at  the  higher  institutions  should  be  dis- 
continued. This  includes  the  following:  (a)  That  offered  by  the 
preparatory  departments  at  the  State  college  and  the  school  of  mines. 
(6)  That  offered  by  the  department  of  music  at  the  State  university 
and  the  State  college,  (c)  That  offered  by  the  department  of  com- 
merce at  the  State  university  and  the  State  college,  {d)  That  offered 
by  the  school  of  agriculture  at  the  State  college,  except  to  students 
of  mature  years,  (e)  That  offered  to  special  students,  except  those 
who  meet  the  regular  entrance  requirements  or  who  are  of  mature  age. 

6.  To  insure  better  articulation  between  institutions  of  higher  and 
secondary  grade  there  should  be  provided  an  adequate  system  of 
high-school  inspection  and  accrediting  through  the  medium  of  the 
State  department  of  public  instruction.  Admission  to  the  higher 
institutions  should  be  granted  to  all  graduates  of  approved  four-year 
high  schools  of  the  State  and  to  candidates  from  other  States  who 
present  certified  credit  for  work  equivalent  to  graduation  from  a 
four-year  high  school  of  the  State.  Conditional  admission  should  bo 
granted  only  to  candidates  who  meet  the  general  requirement  and 
who  are  deficient  in  certain  studies  which  are  regarded  as  prerequisite 
to  the  chosen  curriculum.  In  place  of  the  present  disjointed  state- 
ment concerning  prescribed  subjects  for  admission  and  graduation 
there  should  be  provided  for  each  line  of  specialized  study  offered  by 
the  State's  higher  institutions  a  published  statement  showing  what  is 
believed  to  be  appropriate  sequences  of  studies^  and  an  acceptable 
amount  of  coordinated  work  covering  the  combined  high  school  and 
college  periods. 

6.  While  South  Dakota  in'  comparison  with  some  other  States 
has  liberally  supported  higher  education,  it  must  continue  to  increase 
its  maintenance  funds  to  provide  for  the  growing  demands.  To  this 
end  the  State  should  provide  a  millage  tax,  as  recommended  in 
Chapter  IX.  The  budget  plan  for  the  disbursement  of  funds  within 
each  institution  should  be  generally  adopted  and  other  improvements 
in  financial  procedure  should  be  introduced. 

7.  More  complete  permanent  records  of  students'  work  and  achieve- 
ments should  be  kept.  The  State  college,  after  investigating  the 
methods  of  other  institutions,  should  revise  its  entire  scholastic  record 
system. 

8.  The  functions  of  the  office  of  dean  should  be  clearly  defined  and 
should  include,  among  other  functions,  the  responsibility  for  the 
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formulation  of  well-connected  curricula  and  the  development  and 
maintenance  of  strong,  teaching  organizations. 

9.  A  working  standard  should  be  adopted  for  teachers'  programs. 
In  general  an  instructor  should,  not  carry  more  than  15  hours  per 
week  and  the  instructional  load  should  be  from  250  to  300  clock 
hours. 

10.  A  careful  examination  should  be  made  of  the  courses  offered 
by  the  higher  institutions,  with  a  view  to  determining,  first,  the 
courses  justifiably  offered  on  the  grounds  that  they  meet  real  and 
worthy  needs  and  are  for  the  proper  development  of  institutional 
aims ;  and  third,  the  courses  now  offered  that  may  be  dispensed  with 
on  the  ground  that  they  are  superfluous  or  that  they  practically 
parallel  other  courses  within  the  same  or  other  departments.  To 
mitigate  the  evil  of  small  classes  the  administrative  officers  of  each 
institution  should  give  closer  supervision  to  the  departmental  offer- 
ings. Special  attention  should  be  given  to  the  possibilities  of  the 
alternative  plan  and  to  the  possibility  of  reducing  the  luimber  of 
similar  courses  in  departments  showing  an' excessive  number  of  small 
enrollments. 

11.  As  opportunity  offers  in  the  employment  of  new  members  of 
the  instructional  staffs  the  officers  of  the  higher  institutions  should 
secure  men  and  women  whose  qualifications  are  attested  by  the  attain- 
ment of  higher  degrees  received  from  institutions  of  standing  and 
those  whose  qualifications  include  a  capacity  for  productive  scholar- 
ship. The  administrative  officers  should  guard  against  the  dangers 
of  educational  inbreeding. 

12.  The  State  should  establish  a  definite  policy  regarding  salaries 
at  the  several  institutions,  incliiding  a  salary  schedule  for  faculty 
members  from  assistant  professor  to  dean.  The  present  practice 
of  considering  salary  requirements  in  the  same  category  as  appro- 
priations involving  buildings,  expansions,  or  even  equipment  and 
maintenance,  should  be  discontinued. 

13.  With  a  view  to  developing  and  maintaining  efficient  working 
staffs,  the  administrative  officers  should  give  serious  consideration 
to.  such  matters  as  opportunities  for  professionaf  improvement,  re- 
tiring allowances,  comfortable  living  conditions,  convenient  and  suit- 
able office  facilities,  adequate  working  equipment,  freedom  of  initia- 
tive, etc. 

THE   UNIVERSITY. 

14.  The  college  of  law  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  a  four- 
year  course. 

15.  The  extension  work  of  the  university  should  be  more  liberally 
supported  and  more  definitely  organized  and  its  policies  concerning 
standards  should  be  more  clearly  defined. 
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16.  The  department  of  education  should  be  reorganized  as  a  dis- 
tinct school  of  education  in  charge  of  a  dean.  Such  an  organization 
should  include  a  practice  high  school  for  supplying  the  facilities  for 
practice  teaching. 

THE  STATE  COULEGE. 

17.  The  proportion  of  technical  work  required  for  the  agricultural 
curriculum  should  be  increased,  especially  in  farm  mechanics  and 
agricultural  chgineering. 

18.  Each  of  the  agricultural  departments  should  include  all  techni- 
cal experts  in  the  subject  concei^ned,  whether  engaged  in  teaching, 
research  or  extension.  The  practice  of  grouping  science  experts, 
such  as  soil  chemists,  dairy  bacteriologists,  etc.,  with  the  tedmical 
departments  rather  than  with  their  respective  science  departments, 
should  be  discontinued. 

19.  The  work  in  home  economics  at  the  State  college  should  be 
reorganized  as  a  distinct  division. 

20.  Better  facilities  and  increased  appropriations  are  recommended 
for  the  library  at  the  State  college. 

21.  The  teacher-training  work  at  the  State  college  should  be  ex- 
panded. To  meet  immediate  needs  the  work  may  be  organized  as  a 
department  in  the  general  service  division,  with  major  options  in 
agricultural  education,  industrial  education,  and  home  economics 
education.  Specialists  in  the  methods  of  teadiing  these  subjects  and 
in  rural  life  should  be  provided  to  work  in  close  touch  with  the 
respective  divisions  of  the  college.  Adequate  provision  should  be 
made  for  practice  teaching. 
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Chapter  XXI. 

SUMMARY  OF  THE  MOST  IMPORTANT  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS CONTAINED  IN  FOREGOING  CHAPTERS,  CLAS- 
SIFIED AS  LEGISLATIVE  AND  ADMINISTRATIVE. 


Section  i.  LEGISLATIVE. 

1.  The  enlargement  of  the  present  State  board  of  regents  of  educa- 
tion with  the  following  powers  and  duties : 

(a)  To  retain  and  continue  all  the  powers  and  duties  now  held 
under  law  for  the  administration  of  the  State  university,  the  State 
college,  and  the  State  normal  schools. 

(6)  To  have  general  oversight  and  control  of  the  public-school 
system  of  the  State. 

(c)  To  choose  a  superintendent  of  public  instruction  as  the  execu- 
tive official  of  the  State  board  of  education  and  head  of  the  State 
department  of  education. 

(d)  To  require  uniform  records  and  reports,  in  form  to  be  prescribed 
by  the  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  from  all  educational  insti- 
tutions supported  by  the  State,  and  from  all  other  organizations  do- 
ing educational  work  receiving  State  accreditment  and  recognition. 

(e)  To  classify  and  standardize,  under  the  direction  of  the  State 
superintendent,  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

(/)  To  prescribe  the  standards  and  courses  of  study  for  the-  State 
normal  schools,  the  educational  departments  of  the  denominational 
colleges  and  academies  accredited  under  State  law,  and  such  other 
teacher-training  institutions  as  may  be  established  by  law. 

(ff)  To  adopt  rules  and  regulations  for  the  sanitary  inspection  of 
schools  and  for  the  physical  examination  of  school  children,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  other  State  authorities,  to  see  that  the  rules  relating 
to  school  health,  compulsory  education,  and  child  conservation  be 
enforced. 

(h)  To  have  general  control  of  the  schools  for  the  deaf  and  the 
blind  and  the  industrial  school  for  boys  and  girls. 

(i)  Tei  act  as  a  board  of  control  for  the  State  library  and  State 
historical  collections. 

(j)  To  transmit  to  the  governor  and  the  State  legislature  a  bien- 
nial report  covering  all  the  activities  of  the  university,  the  State 
colleges,  and  the  State  department  of  public  instruction  in  its  relation 
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to  all  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  the  above-men- 
tioned higher  educational  institutions  of  die  State. 

(k)  To  perform  such  other  duties  and  functions  as  are  prescribed 
by  law. 

2.  The  reorganization  of  existing  school  districts  outside  of  incor- 
porated towns  and  cities  in  the  State  as  follows : 

(a)  Legal  disestablishment  of  all  common-school  districts  as  now 
organized  in  all  coimties  with  a  school  population  of  more  than  2,000 
children  of  school  age  outside  of  present  independent  town  and  city 
districts  ^ ;  permissive  disestablishment  of  all  common-school  districts 
in  all  other  counties;  and  the  establishment  in  lieu  thereof  of  the 
county  as  a  single  school  district. 

(6)  The  abolition  of  the  present  district  school  boards  in  all 
counties  of  more  than  2,000  children  of  school  age  outside  of  the 
present  independent  town  and  city  independent  districts  and  organi- 
zation in  lieu  thereof  in  these  and  all  other  counties  of  county 
boards  having  the  following  powers  and  duties: 

(1)  To  enforce  the  laws  relating  to  education  and  the  rules  and 
regulations  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education  within  their 
respective  counties. 

(2)  To  elect  a  county  superintendent  and  appoint  such  deputy 
county  superintendent  and  necessary  supervising  ofScials  as  may 
be  provided  for  under  law. 

(3)  To  appoint  one  subdirector  for  each  school  conmiunity  within 
their  jurisdiction,  provided  the  county  is  organized  on  the  county- 
unit  plan. 

(4)  To  have  direct  charge  of  all  county  schools- in  counties  of  more 
than  2,000  children  of  school  age  and  in  such  other  counties  as  take 
advantage  of  the  county-unit  act,  including  closing  unnecessary 
schools,  building  new  schools,  consolidating  schools,  and  conveying 
children  to  school  at  public  expense,  and  organizing  rural  high 
schools. 

(5)  To  elect  all  teachers  on  nomination  by  the  county  superin- 
tendent. 

(6)  To  levy  a  uniform  school  tax  on  all  the  taxable  property  of  the 
county  under  legal  limitations,  and  to  expend  the  funds  thas  pro-  ' 
cured  to  equalize  educational  advantages  among  all  the  school  chil- 
dren of  the  county. 

(7)  To  exercise  such  other  powers  and  duties  not  enumerated 
above  but  which  are  prescribed  by  law,  m- 

3.  The  improvement  of  school  enrollment  and  daily  attendance 
by  appropriate  legislation,  as  follows: 

(a)  To  begin  the  school  year  on  January  1  of  each  year  and  close 
the  same  on  December  31,  thus  making  it  possible  to  retain  the  same 

1  8ee  note  on  pago  30. 
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teachers  throughout  the  growing  season  of  the  year,  which  should  be 
the  most  important  session  of  rural  schools. 

(5)  To  lengthen  the  teaching  year  to  a  minimum  of  nine  school 
months  of  20  teaching  days  each,  provided  that  the  teaching  hours 
may  be  shortened  during  the  season  or  seasons  of  the  year  when 
pupils'  labor  is  essential  to  agricultural  and  other  industrial  work. 

4.  The  improvement  in  stability  and  growth  of  the  public-school 
system  through  the  following  definite  modifications  in  the  present 
system  of  taxation  for  school  purposes: 

(a)  The  adoption  of  the  county  as  the  unit  of  taxation;  these 
funds  when  collected  to  be  used  to  equalize  educational  advantages 
over  the  county. 

(J)  The  local  school  community  to  be  authorized  to  levy  taxes 
and  to  issue  bonds  under  legal  limitations  for  extraordinary  pur- 
poses only,  such  as  erecting  new  buildings  and  procuring  larger  sites 
and  school  farms. 

(c)  Levying  of  a  State  tax  equivalent  to  not  more  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  school  maintenance  of  the  State  (including  the  present 
permanent  school  fund). 

(d)  Adoption  of  a  permanent  millage  tax  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  State's  higher  educational  institutions  to  be  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  the  needs  of  each  institution  to  supplant  the  present  legislative 
appropriations. 

(e)  Adoption  of  a  new  basis  for  the  distribution  of  the  present 
State  permanent  fund  and  future  State  taxes,  as  follows : 

(1)  The.  permanent  fund  to  be  distributed  on  the  basis  of  aggregate 
daily  attendance  and  the  number  of  teachers  employed,  instead  of 
as  at  present  on  the  basis  of  school  population ;  provided  that  weak 
schools  in  sparsely  settled  sections  of  the  State  be  credited  with  not 
to  exceed  2,000  attendance  days  in  addition  to  their  actual  aggregate 
daily  attendance. 

(2)  The  proposed  State  taxes  to  be  awarded  for  consolidation  of 
schools,  teacher  training  in  high  schools,  etc.,  only  when  the  local 
?chool  communities  have  indicated  their  cooperation  by  agreeing  to 
certain  requirements  made  by  law,  a  stipulation  under  which  such 
lid  may  be  received. 

5.  The  improvement  of  rural  education  through  State  aid  on  the 
following  basis : 

(a)  That  no  modem  one-teacher  school  shall  utilize  less  than  5 
icres  of  land  for  grounds  and  experimental  purposes. 

(&)  That  every  such  school  shall  erect  at  community  expense  a 
cottage  on  the  premises  for  the  teacher. 

(e)  That  ample  facilities  be  provided  for  a  sanitary  water  supply. 

(d)  That  ample  provision  be  made  for  the  installation  of  such 
78888^—18 20 
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sanitary  toilet  and  heating  facilities  as  shall  be  recommended  by  the 
State  board  of  education. 

6.  The  establishment  of  the  present  small  rural  schools  as  modern 
consolidated  schools  and  rural  high  schools  by  (a)  passing  appropri* 
ate  legislation  looking  toward  establishing  associated  or  trading-c^fiter 
school  areas  to  embrace  a  central  village  and  a  number  of  outlying 
schools;  (b)  creating  one  county  high  school  of  agricultural  type 
in  each  county  in  the  State,  which  may  or  may  not  be  one  of  the 
central  schools  of  an  associated  area;  and  (e)  voting  liberal  State 
aid  for  the  erection  of  any  school  plants  and  for  maintenance. 

7.  The  improvement  of  teaching  conditions  by  (a)  establishment 
of  reasonable  minimum  salaries  for  all  teachers;  and  (b)  scaling  all 
teachers'  salaries  to  the  grade  of  certificate  held,  thus  placing  a 
premium  on  such  preparation. 

8.  Improving  of  teacher  qualifications  by  (a)  increasing  gradually 
the  entrance  requirements  of  the  State  normal  schools  and  lengthenings 
their  study  courses;  (b)  eliminating  the  present  third-grade  cerUfi- 
cate;  (<?)  discontinuing  the  issue  of  certificates  on  examination  as 
soon  as  the  normal  schools,  the  department  of  education  in  the  univer- 
sity, and  the  department  of  education  in  the  State  college,  and  other 
teacher  training  institutions  have  become  fully  equipped  to  supply 
all  the  professional  teachers  required ;  and  (d)  placing  the  minimum 
requirement  for  permission  to  teach  at  graduation  from  an  accredited 
four-year  high  school  or  its  equivalent  and  in  addition  at  least  one 
year's  study  acquired  at  a  professional  school  for  teachers,  the 
standard  to  go  into  effect  not  before  September,  1922. ' 

9.  Increase  in  supply  of  professional  teachers  by  (a)  organizing 
teacher-training  departments  in  not  to^  exceed  20  fully  equipped  hi^ 
schools  and  distributed  over  the  State;  the  schools  to  organize  the 
professional  work  in  fifth-year  classes  and  to  receive  State  aid;  (&) 
establishing  well-equipped  departments  for  rural  teachers  at  all  the 
normal  schools;  (c)  enlarging  the  facilities  of  the  State  agricultural 
college  to  prepare  teachers  for  vocational  agriculture  and  home 
economics;  (d)  granting  State  bonuses  to  teachers  as  awards  for  loag 
service  in  a  single  community ;  and  (e)  establishing  a  retirement  fund 
for  teachers. 

10.  The  division  of  the  State  into  extension  service  districts,  one 
for  each  normal  school,  within  which  each  normal  school  -shall  or- 
ganize an  extension  service  for  the  teachers  of  the  State. 

11.  The  preparation  of  courses  of  study  for  the  further  training 
of  teachers  in  service,  the  satisfactory  completion  of  which  shall  be 
necessary  to  secure  a  permanent  license  to  teach. 

12.  More  liberal  financial  support  of  all  the  normal  schools  to  en- 
able them  to  reach  the  largest  possible  number  of  teachers  to  be. 
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13.  The  improvement  of  higher  education  in  the  State  through  the 
consolidation  and  reestablishment  of  a  central  location  of  all  three 
higher  educational  institutions  and  establishment  probably  at  the 
abandoned  sites  of  three  junior  normal  colleges  under  the  direction 
of  the  consolidated  imiversity.  If  this  policy  be  accepted,  all  diffi- 
culties of  duplication  will  disappear.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
State  be  imwilling  to  adopt  such  a  policy,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
assign  special  fields  to  the  various  educational  institutions  and  to 
recommend  certain  modifications  in  organization.  In  view  of  such 
uncertainty  the  committee  presents  the  following  substitute  recom- 
mendations : 

.  (a)  The  discontinuance  of  the  school  of  mines  in  its  present  loca- 
tion and  the  transfer  of  the  instruction  in  engineering  to  the  State 
college. 

(6)  A  jimior  college  to  be  established  on  the  present  site  of  the 
school  of  mines  under  the  general  direction  of  the  State  university. 

Section  2.  ADMINISTRATIVE. 

1.  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  to  be  clothed 
with  the  following  administrative  powers  and  duties : 

(a)  The  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction  shall  be  the 
executive  official  of  the  State  board  of  regents  of  education  and  ex- 
ecutive head  of  the  State  department  of  education  and  shall  enforce 
all  the  rules  and  regulations  made  in  conformity  to  law  by  the  State 
board  for  the  public  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

(&)  He  shall  have  supervision  of  all  the  different  divisions  of  the 
State  department  of  education  and  shall  l)e  held  responsible  by  the 
State  board  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  duties  of  each  such 
subdivision. 

(c)  He  shall,  under  the  direction  of  the  State  board  and  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  heads  of  the  State  teacher-training  institutions  and  in 
conformity  with  law,  prepare  courses  of  study  for  these  training 
schools  and  prescribe  methods  and  standards  for  the  certification  of 
teachers,  and  the  validation  of  teaching  credentials  from  other  States. 

(d)  He  shall  personally  direct  all  educational  activities  wherein 
the  State  department  of  education,  under  law,  cooperates  with  the 
presidents  and  faculties  of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
State. 

(e)  He  shall  have  such  other  powers  and  duties  as  under  law  belong 
.to  the  office  of  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruction. 

2.  The  county  superintendent  of  schools  to*be  clothed  with  the 
following  powers  and  duties: 

(a)  To  act  as  executive  officer  of  the  county  board  of  education  and 
to  execute  under  their  direction  the  educational  policies  determined 
upon  by  the  county  board. 
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(6)  To  act  as  chief  educational  official  of  the  county,  in  which 
capacity  he  shall  represent  the  county  board  of  education;  to  have 
entire  supervisory  control  of  the  common  schools  of  his  county. 

((?)  To  see  that  the  compulsory-attendance  act  is  enforced  and  the 
child-welfare  laws  obeyed. 

(d)  To  nominate  for  appointment  by  the  county  board  of  educa- 
tion one  deputy  superintendent  or  professional  supervisor  for  each  50 
schools  within  his  county. 

(e)  To  supervise  the  classroom  practice  of  all  county  schools,  either 
in  person  or  through  his  assistants. 

(/)  To  carry  out  all  policies  of  the  county  board  of  education ;  to 
have  charge,  under  the  board,  of  all  county  schools,  including  con- 
tinuation school  activities,  night  schools,  part-time  schools,  short 
courses,  etc.,  undertaken  for  the  promotion  of  vocational  and  other 
education  within  the  county. 

(g)  To  have  charge  of  health  education  in  the  county  schools,  in- 
cluding health  inspection  done  in  conjimction  with  the  county  board 
of  health,  and  to  direct  the  work  of  the  county  nurse  if  such  a  one  is 
appointed. 

(A)  To  keep  full  records  of  all  educational  activities  within  his 
jurisdiction,  and  to  make  reports  from  time  to  time  to  the  coimty 
board  of  education  and  to  the  State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. 

(i)  To  examine  candidates  for  special  teachers'  certificates. 

(j)  To  perform  such  other  duties  as  by  law  belong  to  the  office  of 
coimty  superintendent. 

3.  The  improvement  of  school  enrollment  and  daily  attendance 
through — ' 

(a)  A  careful  annual  census  of  the  school  population  in  all  school 
districts  of  the  State  to  be  made  by  the  authorities  now  provided  by 
law,  but  under  immediate  supervision  from  the  State  department  of 
public  instruction,  on  uniform  blanks  to  be  furnished  by  this  depart- 
ment. The  census  to  classify  the  school  population  as  follows :  5  to 
18  years,  6  to  21  years,  over  8  and  under  16  years,  6  to  14  years,  and 
over  14  to  18  years. 

.  (6)  More  effective  enforcements  of  the  compulsory-attendance  act 
through  the  medium  of  the  county-  boards  of  education  and  the 
county  superintendents. 

(c)  A  system  of  records  to  be  provided  by  the  State  department  of 
education,  to  be  used  in  transferring  children  from  community  to. 
community,  that  will  make  evasion  of  school  attendance  impossible. 

4.  The  improvement  of  rural  education  through  the  adoption  by 
the  State  department  of  education  of  minimum  standards  for  mod- 
em one-teacher  schools,  as  follows:  (a)  Teacher  with  specialized 
preparation  for  rural  teaching;  (&)  school  plant  to  be  equipped  as 
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[practical  laboratory,  in  which  to  prepare  rural  people  for  their  life 
i  work 

6.  The  enlargement  of  the  facilities  for  preparing  teachers  in  the 
!  State  normal  schools  on  the  following  baas: 

(a)  The  normal  school  at  Springfield  to  devote  its  energies  chiefly 
to  preparing  rural  teachers. 

(b)  The  normal  schools  at  Madison  and  Springfield  to  devote  their 
energies  chiefly  to  preparing  rural  and  other  elementary  teachers  and 
special-subject  supervisors. 

(c)  The  Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School  at  Aberdeen  to 
'  devote  its  energies  to  preparing  rural  and  other  elementary  teachers 

and  supervisors,  with  special  emphasis  on  industrial  supervisors. 

6.  The  gradual  increase  of  entrance  requirements  to  graduation 
from  an  accredited  four-year  high  school. 

7.  The  granting  of  no  normal-school  certificates  after  the  spring 
session  of  1925  for  less  than  the  completion  of  two  years  of  normal 
work  above  high-school  graduation. 

8.  The  award,  after  the  spring  session  of  1925,  of  a  two-year  course 
normal-school  diploma  for  the  completion  of  the  two-years'  course 
above  high-school  graduation,  and  of  the  advanced  normal-school 
diploma  for  completion  of  three-years'  course  above  high-school 
graduation. 

9.  The  provision  by  the  normal  schools  for  differentiated  courses 
of  study  of  two  and  three  years  above  high-school  graduation. 

10.  The  establishment  of  special  summer  and  irregular  courses  to 
enable  teachers  in  service  to  fulfill  the  new  academic  and  professional 
requirements, 

11.  The  organization  of  specialized  rural-school  departments  in 
connection  with  each  of  the  normal  schools. 

12.  Liberal  increase  in  the  salaries  of  all  normal  school  instruc- 
tors. 

13.  The  reorganization  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  South  Dakota  as  a  school  of  education  in  charge  of  a  dean 
and  faculty  of  education. 

14.  The  organization  of  a  practice  high  school  in  connection  with 
the  university  department  of  education. 

16.  The  enlargement  of  the  department  of  education  in  the  State 
college  of  agriculture  to  meet  the  new  demands  made  upon  it  under 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 

16.  The  systematic  inspection  of  the  accredited  denominational 
colleges  and  academies  by  the  State  department  of  public  instruction. 

17.  The  readjustment  of  certification  privileges  of  the  denomina- 
tional schools  on  the  following  basis : 

(a)  That  Huron  College,  the  Dakota  Wesley  an  University,  and 
Yankton  College  alone  retain  the  acquired  right  to  offer  life  diplomas 
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for  the  completion  of  the  four-year  college  course;  that  these  schools 
abandon  the  six-year  courses  now  offered  because  of  lack  of  adequate 
practice  school  facilities. 

(h)  That  all  the  other  colleges  and  academies  now  offering  courses 
leading  to  State  certificates  and  to  first  and  second  grade  certificates 
improve  their  practice-school  facilities  and  enlarge  their  professional 
libraries  under  the  direction  of  the  State  department  of  public  in- 
struction in  order  to  retain  the  certification  privileges  which  they 
now  hold. 

18.  The  improvement  of  higher  education  in  the  State  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis : 

The  principles  of  major  and  service  lines  to  be  applied  to  higher 
education  in  the  State  as  follows:  Major  lines  of  the  State  univer- 
sity to  include  liberal  arts,  law,  medicine,  pharmacy,  commerce,  music^ 
art,  and  the  ti:aining  of  school  executives,  school  administrators,  and 
secondary  school  teachers  other  than  those  of  agricultural,  home 
economics  and  industrial  subjects.  Major  lines  at  the  State  college  to 
include  agriculture  and  its  allied  fields,  home  economics,  engineering, 
mining,  metallurgy,  and  the  training  of  secondary  school  teachers 
and  general  supervisors  in  these  subjects. 

19.  Graduate  instruction  in  advance  of  the  master^s  degree  not  to 
be  offered  at  either  institution  until  conditions  warrant  it. 

20.  Secondary  instruction  at  the  higher  institutions  to  be  discon- 
tinued.   This  to  include  the  following: 

(a)  That  offered  by  the  preparatory  departments  at  State  college 
and  school  of  mines. 

(&)  That  offered  by  the  department  of  music  at  the  State  univer- 
sity and  the  State  college. 

(c)  That  offered  by  the  department  of  commerce  at  the  State  uni- 
versity and  the  State  college. 

(d)  That  offered  by  the  school  of  agriculture  at  the  State  college 
except  to  students  of  mature  years. 

(e)  That  offered  to  special  students  except  those  who  meet  the 
regular  entrance  requirements  or  who  are  of  mature  age. 

21.  For  the  improvement  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

(a)  The  college  of  law  to  be  organized  on  a  basis  of  a  four-year 
course. 

(J)  The  extension  work  of  the  university  to  be  more  liberally  sup- 
ported and  more  definitely  organized  and  its  policies  concerning 
standards  more  clearly  defined. 

(c)  The  department  of  education  to  be  reorganized  as  a  distinct 
school  of  education  in  charge  of  a  dean  and  faculty  of  education  to 
include  a  practice  high  school  for  supplying  facilities  for  practice 
teaching. 
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22.  For  the  improvement  of  the  State  college  of  agriculture  and 
mechanic  arts. 

(a)  The  proportions  of  technical  work  required  for  the  agricul- 
tural' curriculum  to  be  increased,  especially  in  farm  mechanics  and 
agricultural  engineering. 

(&)  Each  agricultural  department  to  include  all  technical  experts 
in  the  subjects  concerned,  whether  engaged  in  teaching,  research,  or 
extension.  The  practice  of  grouping  science  experts,  such  as  soil 
chemists,  dairy  bacteriologists,  etc.,  with  the  technical  departments 
rather  than  with  their  respective  science  departments  to  be  discon- 
tinued. 

(c)  The  work  in  home  economics  at  the  State  college  to  be  reor- 
ganized as  a  distinct  division. 

(rf)  Better  facilities  in  increased  appropriations  to  be  devoted  to 
the  library  at  the  State  college. 

(e)  The  teacher  training  work  at  the  State  college  to  be  expanded, 
as  stated  in  a  previous  chapter. 
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Academies,  preparation  of  public-school  teachers,  250-251. 

Act  providing  for  survey,  vll-viil,  xl. 

Age  grade  of  rural  pupils,  45-46. 

Agricultural  development,  3-4. 

Agricultural  education,  83-84,  117-118,  270-271. 

Agricultural  life,  11. 

Americanization,  school  activities,  89. 

Arithmetic,  teaching,  86-87,  118-120. 

Art,  education,  84. 

Attendance,  daily,  and  school  enrollment,  41-42;  by  months,  rural  schools, 

44-45.    See  also  Compulsory  school  attendance. 
Advancement  of  children  In  schools,  45-48. 
Blackboards,  66. 

Blanks  and  forms,  145-146.     See  also  School  bulletins. 
Boards  of  education,  town  and  city  school  systems,  137-140. 
Certification  of  teachers.    See  Teachers,  certification. 
Charities,  13. 

City  school  systems,  136-179. 
Civics,  teaching,  86,  120-121. 
Classroom  supervision,  county  schools,  34. 
Climate,  2. 

Colleges  and  universities,  preparation  of  teachers  for  public  schools,  247-255. 
Commercial  education,  duplication,  266-267;  at  university  and  State  college, 

271-272. 
Compulsory  school  attendance,  41,  140-141. 
Consolidation  of  schools,  71-78. 
Constitution,  amendments  recommended,  Ix. 
Continuation  schools,  74r-78. 

Cooperative  activities,  elementary  schools,  174-178. 
County  administration  and  supervision,  32-37. 
County  board  of  education,  functions,  35-37. 
County  high  schools,  course  of  study,  76-77. 
County  superintendents,  powers  and  duties,  32-35,  37. 
County  supervision,  13-14. 

Courses  of  study,  94,  96;  cities  and  towns,  164r-167;  high  schools,  182-184, 
252-254;  higher  institutions,  260-262;   rural  schools,  76-77,  79-89,  116-133. 
See  also  under  specific  subjects. 
Cultural  training,  high  schools,  188-189. 
Denominational  colleges,  teacher  training,  250-251. 
Desks,  school  buildings,  66. 
Domestic  science,  teaching,  83. 
Drinking  water,  school  buildings,  63-65. 
Duplication  in  higher  education,  264-268. 
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Economic  and  industrial  conditions,  2-3. 

Elementary  schools,  14-15.     See  also  Rural  schools. 

Engineering,  instruction,  duplication,  265-266. 

Enrollment,  and  dally  attendance,  41-42 ;  high  schools,  181 ;  statistics,  44. 

Equipment,  rural  and  village  schools,  112-135. 

Expenditures,  public  schools  of  North  Central  and  Western  States,  9;  school 

funds,  51-53. 
Field  work  organized,  xl-xii. 
Floors,  school  buildings,  scrubbing,  65. 
Fundamental  educational  needs,  10-11. 
Gardening,  teaching,  83. 
Geography,  teaching,  86,  121-122. 
Grammar  and  language,  teaching,  124. 
Heating,  school  buildings,  62. 
High  schools,  activities,  180-207;  home  economics,  98-100;  instruction,  130- 

133 ;  no  facilities  for  rural  population,  74 ;  proposed  teacher  training,  2152-255; 

rural  and  consolidation  problem,  71-78 ;  State  aid,  195-198. 
Higher  education,  16,  256-290. 
History,  teaching,  85,  122. 

Home  economics,  teaching,  90-111,  122-124;  duplication,  267-268. 
Home  nursing,  instruction,  104. 
Hygiene  and  physiology,  teaching,  125-126. 
Illiteracy,  and  school  education,  8. 
Industrial  conditions,  2-3. 
Janitor  service,  65,  69. 
Junior  colleges,  establishment,  257-258. 
Junior  high  schools,  142. 
Land  and  people,  1-9. 
Language,  teaching,  87. 
Language  and  grammar,  teaching,  124. 
IjCgislative  recommendations,  Ix. 
Lesson  assignments,  rural  schools,  114-115. 
Lighting,  school  buildings,  61-62. 
Local  school  organization  and  administration,  27-31. 
Lunches,  school,  103-104. 

Major  and  service  lines  of  instruction,  collegiate  in8titution.s,  268-270. 
Music,  teaching,  84,  272 ;  duplication,  266. 
Normal  schools,  instruction  in  home  economics,  10.^111;  preparation  of  public 

school  teachers,  222-246. 
Northern  Normal  and  Industrial  School    (Aberdeen),  107,   109,  111,  22.S-226, 

228,  242,  246. 
Nursing,  home,  instruction,  104. 
Occupations  of  population,  3. 
One-teacher  high  schools,  189. 
Penal  institutions,  13. 
Personnel  of  committee,  v,  vili,  xli. 
Physiology  and  hygiene,  teaching,  86,  125-126. 
Playgrounds,  143. 
Population,  distribution  and  racial  composition,  4-8;  occupations  of.  3;  towns 

and  cities,  136. 
Privies,  school  buildings,  G8-69. 
Promotion  of  pupils,  142. 

Pupils,  age-grade  of  distribution,  in  cltie.s,  162-163. 
Racial  composition  of  iwpulation,  6-8. 
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Reading,  teaching,  126-129. 

Receipts,  school  fund,  51-52.' 

Recitations,  length,  rural  schools,  114;  numlier  and  grade  distrihutlon,  rural 
schools,  115-lia 

Recommendations,  ix,  291-299. 

Rural  high  schools,  and  school  consolidation,  71-78. 

Rural  schools,  58-70 ;  courses  of  study,.  110-133 ;  home  economics,  100-102 ;  in- 
stmction,  112-133;  lesson  assignments^  114-115;  recitations,  115-116;  sta- 
tistics, 5;  supervision,  133-135. 

Salaries,  city  and  town  superintendents,  146-162;  county  superintendents,  33; 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  19.     See  also  Teachers,  salaries^ 

School  administration,  improvement,  22-27;  local,  27-31. 

School  boards,  29-31. 

School  bulletins,  144-145. 

School  day,  length,  142. 

School  districts,  organization,  14,  27-31. 

School  expenditures.    See  Expenditures. 

School  fund,  15. 

School  grounds,  size,  58-59. 

Schoolhousesy  59-70;  use  for  community  purposes,  143. 

School  lunches,  103-104. 

School  maintenance.  15. 

School  plant.    Sec  School  buildings. 

School  population,  38-41. 

School  revenues,  percentage  analysis,  54. 

School  year,  length,  42-44. 

Secondary  education,  at  higher  institutions,  270.    Sec  also  nisrh  schools. 

Six-and-six  plan;  15. 

Socializing  schools,  168-178. 

Speeding  up  work,  public  schools,  204-206. 

Spelling,  teaching,  8."),  129-130. 

State  board  of  charities  and  corrections,  powers  and  duties,  13.  21. 

State  board  of  education,  powers  and  duties,  13. 

Stiate  board  of  regents,  organization,  20-21 ;  powers  and  duties,  12-13,  2.V24. 

State  department  of  public  Instruction,  pow€n's  and  duties,  12,  18-20,  25-26. 

State  Normal  School  (Madison),  106,  108,  109,  110.  228,  243-244. 

State  Normal  School   (Spearfish),  106,  108-109,  111,  227,  228.  244. 

State  Normal  School   (Springfield),  106-107,  109,  110.  227,  228.  245. 

State  superintendent  of  public  instruction,  powers  and  duties,  17-18,  24. 

Steps  leading  to  survey,  xl. 

Summer  schools,  143. 

Superintendents  of  schools,  cities  and  towns,  138,  146-152. 

Supervision,  county,  13-14,  32-37;  high  schools,  191-192;  rural  schools,  133-135. 

Survey,  organization  of  field  work,  xi-xii;  personnel  of  committee,  v,  viil,  xii. 

System  of  education,  12-16. 

Taxation,  school,  15,  50-67. 

Teachers,  ages,  210-213 ;  certification,  15-16,  208,  215-216 ;  high  schools.  198-208 ; 
homes,  213;  number,  15;  permanent  and  temporary,  208-209;  preparation, 
16,  153-160,  213-215,  222-255,  247-255;  qualifications,  141;  salaries.  15.5,  201- 
202,  279-283;  tenure  of  ofllce,  210,  216-219.  241;  training,  89,  91-92,  198-199. 
See  also  Normal  schools,  imiversitles,  and  colleges. 

Textbooks,  home  economics,  95. 

Topography,  1-2. 
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Town  school  systems,  136-179. 

Twelve-year  school  plan,  15. 

Two-teacher  high  school,  190. 

Universities   and   colleges,   preparation    of  pnbllc-schools    teachers,    247-2K; 

salaries  of  professcHrs,  279-283. 
University  of  South  Dakota,  16 ;  teacher  training,  247-249. 
Ventilation,  school  buildings,  62-63. 

Village  schools,  instruction  and  supervision,  112-135.    See  also  Rural  sclioo2& 
Vocational  training,  high  schools,  184-188. 
Wealth,  how  utilized  for  education,  8-9. 
Writing,  instruction,  84--85. 
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